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PREFACE. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asked,  'Of  what  possible  use  can 
the  republication,  translation,  and  editing  of  books  like  the  Tiru- 
va^agam  be?* — and,  'Who  can  be  expected  to  desire  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  such  works?'  This  consideration 
has  delayed  the  publication  for  some  time ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  anticipated  that  the  circulation  of  the  book,  at  least  in  Europe, 
will,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  encouraging.  Still,  this  is  a  work 
that  ought  to  be  done !  If  the  Tamil  people  and  the  English  are 
ever  in  any  degree  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  appreciate 
each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings  regarding  the  highest  matters  ; 
if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  developement  of  a  real 
science  of  Hinduism,  as  it  now  is,  our  English  people  must  have 
the  means  of  obtaining  some  insight  into  the  living  system  which 
exercises  at  the  present  day  such  a  marvellous  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  best  Tamil  people. 

For,  under  some  form  or  other,  QIaivism  is  the  real  religion 
of  the  South  of  India,  and  of  North  Ceylon;  and  the  QIaiva 
Siddhanta  philosophy  has,  and  deserves  to  have,  far  more  influence 
than  any  other.  The  fifty-one  poems  which  are  here  edited, 
translated,  and  annotated,  are  recited  daily  in  all  the  great  Q!aiva 
temples  of  South  India,  are  on  every  one's  lips,  and  are  as  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  vast  multitudes  of  excellent  people  there,  as 
the  Psalms  of  David  are  to  Jews  and  Christians.  The  sacred 
mystic  poetry  of  a  people  reveals  their  character  and  aspirations 
more  truly  than  even  their  secular  legends  and  ballads;  for 
sacred  hymns  are  continually  sung  by  the  devout  of  all  ages, 
and  both  sexes ;  and  all  classes  of  the  community  are  saturated 
with  their  influence.  The  attentive  consideration  of  the  system 
here  developed  must  lead  to  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  what  the 
hopes,  fears,  aspirations,  and  yearnings  of  the  devoutest  Hindu 
minds  in  the  South  are,  and  have  been  from  time  immemorial. 
I  have  occasionally  ventured  in  notes  to  go  beyond  the  province 
of  editor  and  translator,  and  have  criticized  many  things  here  and 
there ;  yet  I  feel  quite  sure  that  my  kind  and  candid  friends  in 
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South  India  will  be  in  no  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  spirit 
in  which  I  have  written.  These  are  times  when  in  regard  to  all 
religious  systems  thorough  rational  investigation,  searching  his- 
torical criticism,  and  a  careful  candid  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  symbols  by  which  doctrines  are  supposed  to  be  expressed, 
are  quite  necessary  everywhere.  The  result  of  this  searching,  yet 
reverent,  analysis  has  been  and  is, — ever  more  and  more,— of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  West.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  the  test  of 
the  severest  scrutiny,  though  men  may  feel  obliged  from  time 
to  time  to  modify  the  expressions  of  their  belief,  and  to  readjust 
their  most  cherished  formulas.  There  is  an  evolution  of  religion. 
Meanwhile,  true  Divine  faith  lives  on,  and  grows  more  vigor- 
ously for  the  conflicts  in  which  it  is  ever,  of  necessity,  engaged. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  friends  in  South  India  should 
recognize  this,  and  consent  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  scientific 
investigation  of  the  historical  foundations  of  their  popular  beliefs, 
the  precise  import  of  symbolical  expressions,  and  the  practical 
bearing  of  every  portion  of  their  wonderful  'Siddhantam.' 

In  matters  of  religion  the  greatest  hindrance, — and  the  most 
truly  irreligious  thing,— is  the  spirit  of  ignorant,  unreasoning, 
unsympathetic  antagonism.  Every  system  has  its  truths  and 
profounder  thoughts;  and  these  lie  deeper  than  'full  fathoms 
five '  in  man's  nature  ;  and  must  be  fundamentally  and  essentially 
in  large  measure  the  same  for  all  men,  and  for  all  time.  It  is 
only  by  recognizing  these  comtnon  truthsy  and  making  them  the 
basis  of  inquiry,  as  to  further  alleged  Divine  communications, 
that  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  true  religious  developement. 

Very  many  things  celebrated  in  these  remarkable  poems  are 
doubtless  without  even  the  shadow  of  historic  foundation,  but  it 
is  yet  possible  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  some,  at  least,  of  them 
as  poetic  fancies.  What  seems  graceful  and  touching  to  one 
people  often  excites  laughter,  or  scorn,  or  even  detestation,  among 
others.  So,  in  regard  to  symbols,  it  is  quite  certain  that  many 
expressions,  figures  of  speech,  and  allegories,  very  dear  to 
peoples  in  the  West,  have  no  significance  whatever  to  those  of 
the  East.  And  very,  very  much  that  seems  to  Oriental  minds 
edifying,  is  repellent  to  those  of  the  West.  Still,  I  think  the 
time  has  really  come  when  thoughtful  and  candid  people  may 
do  much  to  remove  the  hindrances,  that  undoubtedly  exist,  to 
the  closer  union  of  the  convictions  and  sentiments  of  devout  men 
in  East  and  West.     I  may  add  that  nothing  can  be  further  from 
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my  purpose  in  this  work,  and  more  utterly  distasteful  to  me,  than 
theological  controversy;  and  if  in  this  work  any  one  word  of 
mine  should  give  pain  to  any  of  my  valued  Tamil  friends,  I  ask 
forgiveness  in  advance. 

It  seems  also  most  desirable  that  all  Europeans  whose  lot 
it  is  to  dwell  in  the  Tamil  lands,  or  who  anywhere  set  themselves 
to  benefit  their  Tamil  fellow-subjects, — and  especially  missionaries 
and  teachers,— should  take  pains  to  know  accurately  the  feelings 
and  convictions  of  those  for  whom,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom, 
they  work.  For  many  years  I  have  not  ceased  to  say,— there  in 
India,  and  here  in  Oxford, — to  successive  classes  of  students, 'You 
must  learn  not  only  to  think  in  Tamil,  but  also  to  feel  in  Tamil,  if 
you  are  to  be  intelligible  and  useful  among  the  Tamil  people.' 

This  publication  (the  fruit  of  much  weary  toil)  may  help,  it 
is  trusted,  all  who  desire  to  be  helped,  along  this  certainly 
difficult  road. 

It  must  be  confessed,  moreover,  that  I  very  earnestly  wish 
also  that  my  valued  Tamil  friends  may  be  led  to  make  the 
closer  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  magnificent  collections  of 
'sacred  poetry'  existing  in  English.  And  this  not  only  for  the 
benefit  (which  must  be  great)  of  the  individual  student,  but  of 
Tamil  literature.    For  no  literature  can  stand  alone, 

I  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  my  indulgent  Tamil 
friends  will  not  shrink  from  these  Christian  compositions,  because 
they  are  full  of  the  unstinted  praises  of  Him  Whom  all  acknow- 
ledge as  the  noblest,  purest,  best,  and  most  self-sacrificing  of 
those  who  have  worn  the  garment  of  our  mortality, — any  more 
than  I  have  shrunk  from  long  and  appreciative  study  of  poems 
containing  very  much  with  which  I  can  have  but  scanty  sym- 
pathy^.   *  Scrutinize  all  things:  hold  fast  that  which  is  good!' 

I  may  add  that  my  experience  as  a  translator  has  taught  me  that 
to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  thought  of  a  real  poet,  the  student 
must  often  go  down  into  the  depths,  must  use  every  means  to  put 
himself  in  sympathy  with  his  author,  must  learn  to  think  and  feel 
with  him,  and  so — it  may  be — at  last  come  to  understand  him. 

Some  German  and  Latin  hymns  were  translated  150  years 
ago  by  that  wonderful  Tamil  scholar  and  poetic  genius,  the 
missionary  Fabricius ;  and  '  Fabricius'  hymn-book '  has  been,  and 
deserved  to  be,  the   basis   of  nearly  all   the  Christian  Tamil 


See  my  Naickfiyar^  p.  92,  and  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 
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hymnology.  Though  it  is  hardly  classical,  it  is  so  vigorous  and 
real  in  its  tone,  that  it  does  not  seem  likely  ever  to  lose  its 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Tamil  Christian  community. 
Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  the  transfusion 
of  much  great  European  and  sacred  poetry  into  popular,  easy, 
rhythmic  Tamil  verse  resembling  that  of  Manikka-Va9agar, 
should  be  attempted.  If  a  foreigner  has  bestowed  infinite  pains 
(would  that  it  had  been  with  greater  results!)  on  the  study  of 
the  Tiruva9agam,  perhaps  some  of  the  native  scholars  of  South 
India,  versed  in  English  and  Tamil,  may  be  induced  to  inquire 
whether  they  cannot  find  fitting  material  for  study,  imitation,  and 
translation  in  that  inexhaustible  mine  of  beauty  and  profound 
thought  which  is  opened  up  in  English  sacred  verse,  from  the 
Hebrew  psalms  down  to  the  Christian  poetry  of  the  present  day. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  expected  to  live  and  be  effective 
among  a  people  if  not  expressed  in  their  own  vernacular  language, 
the  '  vulgar  tongue,' '  in  which  they  were  born.* 

The  speech  of  a  dying  people  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
die ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Tamil  race.    Heaven  forbid ! 

Dead  languages  have  great  uses.  '  Even  in  their  ashes  live  their 
wonted  fires.'  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  .'—yet,  in  many  ways,  the 
living  tongues  are  better !  One  cannot  tell  what  flowers  may  yet 
bloom,  what  fruits  may  yet  ripen,  on  the  hardy  old  trees.  Let 
Tamilians  cease  to  be  ashamed  of  their  vernacular! 

There  exists  now  much  of  what  is  called  Christian  Tamil, 
a  dialect  created  by  the  Danish  missionaries  of  Tranquehar ; 
enriched  by  generations  of  Tanjore,  German,  and  other  mission- 
aries ;  modified,  purified,  and  refrigerated  by  the  Swiss  Rhenius 
and  the  very  composite  Tinnevelly  school;  expanded  and  har- 
monized by  Englishmen,  amongst  whom  Bower  (a  Eurasian)  was 
foremost  in  his  day;  and,  finally,  waiting  now  for  the  touch  of 
some  heaven-born  genius  among  the  Tamil  community  to  make  it 
as  sweet  and  effective  as  any  language  on  earth,  living  or  dead. 

Of  that  unique  genius  Beschi  (see  Preface  to  my  Kurral, 
for  a  history  of  this  great  man),  and  of  De  Nobilibus,  and  (in 
after  days)  of  Ellis  and  Stokes,— with  a  multitude  of  others,  such 
as  Drew,  Caldwell,  and  Percival,  who  advanced  Tamil  culture, — 
space  forbids  me  here  to  speak. 

Beschi — with  his  unnamed  collaborators — has  left  what  is 
a  literature  in  itself,  but — except  certain  prose  books— tending 
more  and  more  to  become  obsolete. 
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There  has  been  at  least  one  real  native  Christian  poet,  Vetha- 
nayaga  Sastriyar  of  Tanjore,  whose  writings  should  be  collected 
and  edited.  Christian  lyrics,  of  unequal  value,  abound.  Mr.  Webb, 
an  able  American  missionary  of  Madura,  did  much  to  develope 
these.  The  'Pilgrim's  Progress*  has  been  versified;  and  the 
first  book  of  'Paradise  Lost,'  by  V.  P.  Subramanya  Mudaliar, 
is  a  courageous  attempt.  Many  more  works  might  be  cited,  but 
this  must  suffice  for  Christian  Tamil. 

Amongst  many  others,  Tirumular's  Tirumantra,Tayumanavar's 
poems,  Pa^tanattu  Piljai's  poems,  the  Devaram,  theTiruvi9aipa,  with 
various  articles  in  'The  Light  of  Truth,'  by  N.  B.  and  by  P.  A., 
exhibit  at  once  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  popular  Tamil  poetry. 

Of  old  classical  Tamil  and  its  stores  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  recall  more  than  two  recent  works 
which  seem  to  me  to  give  promise  of  a  veritable  re-descent  in 
more  modem  attire  of  the  Tamil  Sarasvati. 

The  distinguished  author  of  Manomaniyam,  P.  Suntharam  Piljai, 
has — too  early  for  us— passed  into  the  unseen.    The  copy  he  sent 

me  (inscribed  with  characteristic  modesty),  'Submitted  to with 

the  author's  best  respects,'  is  to  me  a  valued  companion. 

The  little  anonymous*  volume — a  first  instalment — entitled 
'  Tani-pagura-togai '  seems  to  herald  the  advent  of  a  new  school 
to  be  heartily  welcomed. 

But  Tamil — like  Latin  in  the  early  Christian  ages — must  learn 
to  adapt  herself  to  the  new  order  of  things  1  Horace  and  Virgil 
would  hardly  have  consented  to  part  with  their  metrical  system 
for  the  rhythms  and  rhymes  of  a  later  time ;  yet '  Dies  Irae '  and 
'Veni  Spiritus,'  the  poems  of  Richard  and  Adam  of  St.  Victor, 
St.  Bernard,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  came  to  dwell  in  the  world's 
heart  for  ever;  while  Dante  and  all  the  great  Italians  are  Latins! 

The  work  of  translation  was  here  and  there  difficult,  and  I  had 
to  compare  a  great  number  of  similar  verses  to  get  at  the  meaning. 
An  anon3rmous  scholar*,  who  has  written  the  only  commentary 
I  know  on  the  Tiruva9agam,  confesses  himself  at  a  loss  to  explain, 
among  others.  Poems  I- IV.  I  have  altered  a  few  things  in  accord- 
ance with  his  interpretations,  but  have  often  seen  reasons  for 
differing.    The  work  is  very  able  and  learned. 


^  The  author's  name  is  now  given.  The  verses  are  by  V.  G.  Snryanarayana  Sastriari  B.  A., 
Head  Tamil  Pandit  of  the  Madras  Christian  College.  An  enlarged  edition  vrith  English 
renderings  will  soon  be  issued. 

'  This  was  not  published  till  my  translation  was  in  the  press.  Indeed  the  editor  gives 
in  his  preface  as  one  reason  for  the  publication  the  fact  that  an  Angapyar  (Englishman)  was 
patting  forth  an  English  translation. 
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Generally  my  translation  runs  line  for  line  with  the  original, 
and  preserves  something  of  its  rhythm,  where  this  did  not  interfere 
with  fidelity  to  the  sense. 

Of  the  Tiruva9agam  itself  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  is 
elsewhere  said. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for 
a  liberal  subsidy ;  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press ;  and  to 
many  Tamil  friends  (who  do  not  desire  their  names  to  be  mentioned). 

A  full  list  of  subscribers  and  donors  will  be  duly  published. 

To  Mr.  Pembrey  (as  in  my  former  writings)  I  owe  very  much 
for  his  indefatigable  co-operation. 


I  date  this  on  my  eightieth  birthday.  I  find,  by  reference, 
that  my  first  Tamil  lesson  was  in  1837.  This  ends,  as  I  suppose, 
a  long  life  of  devotion  to  Tamil  studies.  It  is  not  without  deep 
emotion  that  I  thus  bring  to  a  close  my  life's  literary  work. 

Some  years  ago,  when  this  publication  was  hardly  projected, 
one  evening,  after  prayers,  the  writer  was  walking  with  the 
late  Master  of  Balliol  College  in  the  quadrangle.  The  conver- 
sation turned  upon  Tamil  legends,  poetry  and  philosophy.  At 
length,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  the  Master  said 
in  a  quick  way  peculiar  to  him, '  You  must  print  it.*  To  this 
the  natural  answer  was,  'Master!  I  have  no  patent  of  immor- 
tality, and  the  work  would  take  very  long.'  I  can  see  him  now, 
as  he  turned  round, — while  the  moonlight  fell  upon  his  white 
hair  and  kindly  face,— and  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
saying,  'To  have  a  great  work  in  progress  is  the  way  to  live 
long.  You  will  live  till  you  finish  it.'  I  certainly  did  not  think 
so  then,  though  the  words  have  often  come  to  my  mind  as  a  pro- 
phecy, encouraging  me  when  weary ;  and  they  have  been  fulfilled, 
while  he  has  passed  out  of  sight. 

To  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  one  of  the  kindest,  and 
best,  and  most  forbearing  of  friends,— to  whom  I  owe,  among 
much  else,  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this  and  other 
undertakings,— I  venture  to  inscribe  this  volume  with  all  gratitude 
and  reverence. 

May  the  blessing  of  his  Master  and  mine  crown  the  very 

imperfect  work! 

G.  U.  POPE. 
Balliol  College, 

April  24,  1900. 


PART  I. 

THE    LEGENDARY   HISTORY 

OF 

THE  TAMIL  POET,  SAINT,  AND  SAGE 
MANIKKA-VAgAGAR, 

WITH    NOTES  ON   THE  QAIVA  SIDDHANTA  SYSTEM  OF  RELIGION 

AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


This  life  of  the  Sage,  with  the  notes  appended,  was  presented  in  substance 
to  the  members  of  the  Victoria  Philosophical  Society,  read  before  them,  and 
printed  by  them.  With  their  consent  these  are  now  reprinted  in  a  considerably 
enlarged  form.  The  writer  has  to  offer  his  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the 
Council  of  that  excellent  Society,  and  especially  to  their  Honorary  Secretary, 
Captain  Petrie.  To  them  the  publication  of  this  work  is  in  great  measure  due. 


THE   HISTORY  OF   MANIKKA^-VAgAGAR. 

§  i.  To  his  Conversion.    T.  V.  U.  P.  I. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  man  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity;  but,*  although  we  can  only  discern  the  dimmest 
outline  of  his  figure  amid  the  mists  of  South-Indian  poetical 
tradition,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  actually  existed ;  that  these 
legends,  interesting  in  themselves,  have  a  considerable  foundation 
in  fact;  and  that  this  sage  was  the  first  in  the  long  and  every 
way  remarkable  series  of  devotees  of  ^ivan  who  engaged  in 
the  arduous  work  of  recovering  the  south  of  India  from  the 
Buddhists  and  Jains.  He  is  not  however  regarded  in  the  Tamil 
lands  as  the  greatest  of  the  ^aiva  saints,  that  honour  being 
reserved  for  Tiru^  Nana  Sambandhar,  some  of  whose  legends 
I  have  elsewhere  given  {Ind.  Mag.  and  Review^  1897).  Nor  is  it 
possible  with  even  an  approximation  to  certainty  to  fix  his  date. 
As  he  evidently  flourished  at  the  time  when  the  influence  of 
Buddhism  in  South  India  was  decaying,  if  not  dying  out,  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  lived  somewhere  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century  of  our  era.  Some  further  confirmation 
of  this  supposition  will  be  forthcoming.  The  authorities  for  his 
history,  *  if  we  may  call  them  such,  really  resolve  themselves 
into  two:  his  own  writings,  which  are  but  sparingly  autobio- 
graphical; and  the  very  modern  legendary  poem  called  the 
VdihavHrar^  Purdnam  (T.V.  U.  P.).  This  latter  again  is  an 
amplification  of  the  sections  fifty-eight  to  sixty-one  of  the 
Madura  Sthala  Purdnam^  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Tiru 
Vilaiyddal^  Purdnam;  and  is  utterly  unhistorical.    This  latter 


^  '  Manikya '  is  more  correct  Sanskrit ;  but  in  Tamil  the  name  has  always  been  written  as 
I  have  giren  it.  It  means, '  He  whose  utterances  are  rabies.'  A  respected  Tamil  scholar  has 
gravely  (in  the  tSQmmSit/tnem^f  Jan.  1900,  p.  278)  annonnced  its  derivation  to  be  from  avoir 
( « 'excellent  *)  +  d^o  ( « 'sweetness').  This  is  ingenious,  and  bravely  patriotic;  but  obviously 
untenable  1 

*  Tint  IS  the  Tamil  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  frf, ' blessed,'  'sacred,*  and  when  prefixed  to 
the  names  of  persons  corresponds  to  Saint.  The  Tamil  form  of  Sanskrit,/^ifa  is  Sfana,  ^ttr, 

'  Vat  ham  » 'disputation '  [Sanskrit  Vddd],  The  town  where  the  sdnt  was  bom  was  called 
'  disputation-town.'    The  country  was  full  of  polemics  in  those  days.    See  Ndhdi,  p.  20a. 

*  See  Note  I.  'Sacred  sports'  of  the  god,  of  which  sixty-four  are  given.  This  work  has 
been   printed  in  Tamil.    A  summary  is  given  in  Taylor's  Oriental  Historical  Manuscripts^ 
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professes  to  be  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Sanskrit 
'  Skandam/  and  cannot  itself  be  ancient,  dating  from  about 
A.  D.  1750  probably.  The  sixty-second  and  sixty-third  sections 
give  a  summary  of  the  sage*s  Madura  experiences.  Like  other 
collections  of  the  legends  of  Hindu  temples,  the  Tiru  Vilaiyddal 
is  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  stories,  from  which  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  sift  out  any  grains  of  historical  truth. 
And  the  very  florid  Vdthavurar  Purdnam  is  professedly  a  poetical 
romance.  We  must  therefore  rely  chiefly  upon  the  poems  for 
a  picture  of  the  devotee,  and  even  here  a  grave  difficulty  meets  us 
at  the  outset.  Multitudes  of  spurious  writings,  in  India  (as  indeed 
elsewhere),  are  attributed  to  nearly  every  person  of  historic  repute; 
and  interpolations  too  are  always  to  be  suspected.  The  rivalry 
between  opposing  sects  has  greatly  tended  to  this  result;  for 
each  Guru  must  be  represented  as  having  left  greater  works  than 
those  of  the  Gurus  of  rival  systems ;  and  also  his  writings  must 
be  brought  up  to  date,  so  as  to  lend  unequivocal  support  to  the 
most  recent  developement  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect. 

I  shall  give  the  story  as  I  find  it. 

The  sage  was  bom  at  the  town  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Tiru-Vdthavur  on  the  river  Vaigai^  near  to  Madura;  and  it  is 
said  that,  in  consequence,  the  name  given  to  him  by  his  parents 
was  TirU'Vdthavurar  (=^he  of  Sacred  Vdthavur).  This  is  very 
doubtful.  But  he  has  two  other  names,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  The  epithet  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  Manikka- 
Va9agar  (Sans.  Manikya-Vachaka  =  A^  whose  utterances  are  rubies)'; 
and  the  title  of  his  poems  is  Tiruva9agam  (=  divine  utterance). 
His  father  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Amdttiya  tribe  (Sans.  Amdiya 
=  Councillor)^  whose  name  is  not  recorded.  The  king  of  Madura 
at  the  time  was  Arimarttanar  (Sans.  Crusher  of  foes\ 

The  boy  is  represented  as  being  from  the  first  a  prodigy  of 
intellect,  and  it  is  gravely  stated  that  in  his  sixteenth  year  he 
had  exhausted  the  circle  of  ordinary  Brahmanical  learning,  and 
especially  was  consummately  learned  in  the  Agamas^  of  the 
^aiva  system.    The  fame  of  his  learning  and  genius  soon  reached 

I.  55-193.  The  Tamil  verse  translation  is  by  Paralljotl-mamimivar.  See  also  Nelsoa'a 
Madura  Manual. 

*  This  king  is  given  in  the  Madura  lists  as  the  tenth  before  Kuna  (or  Sundara)  Pdmfiyaf^^ 
in  whose  time  Sambandhar  flourished.  This  would  place  Manikka-Va^dgar  about  150  to 
300  years  before  this  latter.  Sundara  Pan^iyan's  date  is  fiercely  disputed.  About  1030  a.  i>. 
seems  the  safest  guess. 

'  The  Agamas  are  said  to  be  sacred  writings  inculcating  (^aiva  doctrines,  and  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Vedas.  The  names  of  twenty-eight  of  these  are  given.  They  were  mach 
later  than  the  Upanishads.     There  is  a  mystery  about  them. 
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the  king,  who  sent  fci;^e  youth,  conceived  a  vehement  affection 
for  him,  and  constituted  hihiJiis  prime  minister,  giving  him  the  title 
of  Tennavan-Brahma-Rdyan  (=the  Pandiyan's  Brahman  king). 

The  poet  (Kadavul  Mahdmuni)  in  his  first  canto,  16-24,  invites 
us  to  contemplate  the  young  and  brilliant  courtier  as  enjoying  all 
the  splendid  luxury  of  Indra,  king  of  gods,  and  shining  amongst 
the  other  ministers  and  courtiers  of  the  Pandiyan  kingdom  *  like 
a  bright  silver  moon  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
moving  resplendent  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  stars/  He 
is  arrayed  in  royal  garments  '  refulgent  with  the  lustre  of  innu- 
merable gems,  borne  aloft  in  a  sumptuous  litter,  surrounded  with 
horses  and  elephants,  and  overshadowed  by  a  white  umbrella  of 
state  rivalling  the  moon  in  the  heavens/  The  king,  who  is  the 
incarnation  of  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Benevolence,  leaves  the 
government  of  the  country  entirely  in  his  hands.  Yel^the  balance 
of  his  equal  mind  is  not  disturbed  by  all  this  luxury  and  absolute 
authority;  for  he  ever  ponders  the  sacred  writings  which 
enshrine  the  truths  of  the  ^aiva  faith,  and  assures  himself  that 
all  these  externals  are  but  the  bonds  that  imprison  the  deluded 
soul ;  and  that  this  embodied  life  with  all  its  vicissitudes  must 
be  renounced,  shaken  off  and  forsaken,  in  order  that  by  ^ivan's 
grace  he  may  attain  the  '  great  release.*  His  soul  is  filled  with 
an  infinite  pity  as  he  sees  the  thronging  multitudes,  who,  he 
knows,  are  passing  ever  through  the  round  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  are  in  these  fated  embodiments  suffering  remediless  woes. 
So,  'like  those  who  suffer  from  the  intense  glare  of  heat,  and 
seek  refreshing  shade,  his  soul  dissolves  in  passionate  longing 
for  ^ivan,  the  loving  Lord.*  Yet,  though  he  beholds  men 
around  him  as  souls  imprisoned  through  ante-natal  evil,  and  feels 
how  profitless  all  human  existence  is,  and  how  surely  all  sentient 
beings  are  mere  actors  walking  in  a  vain  show,  he  nevertheless 
continues  with  unflagging  diligence  to  dispense  impartial  justice 
as  his  sovereign's  representative ;  but  there  is  ever  one  supreme 
desire  in  his  soul :  he  yearns  to  meet  with  a  guru  who  (so 
does  (^ivan  reveal  Himself)  would  teach  him  the  mystery  of  the 
'five  letters^*  and  the  'way  of  release V     'As  the  tiny  winged 


'  Note  II.  The  '  fiye  letters '  or  syllables,  as  we  should  call  them,  are  (^i'Va-ya'tta-tna 
s' Adoration  to  (^ivan.*  A  supernatural  power  is  lodged  in  these  sounds.  They  maybe 
attered  in  the  reverse  order  also:  na-ma-fivd-ya.  The  Tamil  student  may  consult  •-«*— ■ 
timMmt,  30-45.  ^mitsCjuuttr ,  ch.  ix.  81-90,  given  here.  ©•»i3tSir«f#«i,  II.  40.  Aa^e^or 
CuTfiti,  94.  ix.  3. 

•  Sec  Not*  III.  '  The  soul's  emancipation.' 
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creatures  go  from  flower  to  flower  through  every  grove/  he 
,  sought  out  and  held  converse  with  the  professors  of  different 
(^aiva  schools,  saying  within  his  soul,  'Where  shall  I  find  the 
spotless  Guru\  who  can  expound  to  me  the  mysteries  of  the 
Agamas?*  In  fact,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  youthful  prime 
minister  was  much  like  that  in  former  generations  of  Sakya-muni 
or  Gautama,  and  of  all  the  great  saints  and  sages  whose  names 
live  in  Indian  tradition :  the  world's  infinite  woe  oppressed  him, 
and  there  was  neither  remedy  nor  teacher  to  be  found.  (Note  V.) 
It  is  evident  that  at  that  period  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Caiva 
system  were  few,  and  rival  systems  were  in  the  ascendant.  The 
king  himself  and  his  courtiers  were  probably  but  lukewarm  in 
their  religious  profession.    Jainism  was  everywhere. 

The  recital  of  these  mental  troubles,  and  the  touching  confession 
of  his  ignorance  and  youthful  folly  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  his 
poems.  (See  especially  No.  V,  The  Sacred  Cento^  pp.  44-64.)  They 
remind  one  most  forcibly  of  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  we  cannot  help  saying  that,  in  our  Tamil  sage,  we  find  a  spirit 
congenial  to  that  of  the  great  doctor  of  the  West. 

The  crisis  was  at  hand.  One  day  when  the  king  was  sitting 
in  state  in  the  midst  of  his  nobles  and  dependant  kings, 
messengers  came  announcing  that,  in  a  harbour  in  the  territory 
of  the  (^ora  king,  ships  had  arrived  with  multitudes  of  horses 
of  rare  value,  from  the  'Aryan**  land.  We  may  suppose  that 
this  means  Arabia,  and  the  whole  legend  points  to  the  traffic 
ever  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels  between  India  and  the 
western  countries,  from  whence  not  goods  only,  but  influential 
ideas  also  came.  The  king  at  once  commissioned  his  confidential 
minister  to  proceed  to  Tiru-perun-turrai  {*  sacred-great-harbour')^ 
to  buy  these  horses ;  and  gave  him  an  enormous  treasure  for 
their  purchase.  Manikka-Vajagar,  seated  in  a  magnificent  litter, 
set  out  accordingly  in  more  than  royal  pomp,  escorted  by 
troops  composed  of  mercenaries  fiDm  every  known  eastern  land. 
Never  was  progress  more  magnificent  than  that  which  the  poet 
imagines.  It  is  the  last  gleam  of  the  predestined  saint's  secular 
glories.  And  thus  through  cities,  over  vast  wildernesses  and 
interposing  hills  (!),  he  made  his  way  to  the  great  western  harbour, 
where  he  was  to  make  his  purchases.    The  curtain  here  falls 


'  See  Note  IV.  •  The  Gurtu'  ■  Afya  seems  here  to  be  equivalent  to  '  foreign.* 

'  This  is  now  called  JvM^aiydr  A'dyiU   It  is  tventy^aeven  miles  from  rMikukottay  and  the 
sage  is  worshipped  there. 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  the  sage's  history. 
His  secular  life  is  really  ended.  Like  St.  Paul  journeying  to 
Damascus,  he  is  on  the  eve  of  an  unexpected  and  decisive 
experience. 

§  ii.  (^ivan  Appears.   The  Sag^s  Conversion.   T.V.tJ.P.  II.  1-82. 

And  here  the  poet  for  a  time  leaves  him  journeying  on,  and 
introduces  us,  in  the  second  canto,  to  a  more  splendid  court 
than  that  of  the  Pandiyan  king;  to  the  court  of  Civan  Himself, 
where  He  sits  enthroned  with  Uma  by  his  side  on  the  silver 
hill.  (Note  X.)  There  the  God  announces  to  the  assembled 
deities  his  intention  to  visit  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  guru  or 
human  teacher,  that  he  may  initiate  and  consummate  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  a  disciple,  who  shall  restore  to  all 
the  Southern  lands  the  teaching  of  the  truth,  and  make  the 
Tamil  language  for  ever  glorious  with  the  '  nectar  of  sacred  and 
devout  poesy.*  His  adoring  hosts  are  to  accompany  Him  in  the 
guise  of  disciples,  for  one  of  the  titles  of  Qivan  is  'Lord  of  Hosts.' 
(Note  XII.)  The  poet  has  a  great  many  beautiful  verses,  and 
some  very  fanciful  ones,  about  this  gracious  advent  of  Qivan. 

The  trees  put  forth  their  verdure,  the  flowers  exhale  new 
fragrance,  the  birds  sing  on  every  branch,  the  beautiful  grove 
around  Tiru-perun-turrai  is  hushed  in  expectancy,  when  under 
a  thick  and  spreading  Kuruntham^  tree,  in  human  form,  the 
mighty  Guru  takes  his  seat,  attended  by  his  hosts,  all  like  Him- 
self, in  appearance  Qaiva  saints.  Meanwhile  the  youthful  prime 
minister,  unconscious  of  the  coming  crisis,  draws  near  the  town 
with  his  gorgeous  company,  and  hears  from  amid  the  grove 
solemn  mysterious  strains,  the  voices  of  the  999  saintly  atten- 
dants of  the  God,  who  are  chaunting  the  venerable  Qaiva-Agamas. 
He  at  once  stops  his  royal  cavalcade,  and  sends  a  messenger 
to  inquire  the  source  and  reason  of  this  sweet  mystic  music. 

The  answer  is,  that  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of 
devotees,  beneath  a  Kuruntham  tree,  there  sits  a  venerable 
saintly  Guru  with  braided  lock,  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
Kondraiy  in  majestic  grace  most  like  unto  ^ivan  Himself. 

Our  traveller  forthwith  reverently  alights,  draws  near,  and 
at  once  is  transported  with  rapture.  He  beholds  a  mystic  Guru 
who  has  a  rosary  of  scarlet  Eleocarpus  beads  around  his  head 
and   throat  and  breast ;  who  is  smeared  with  sacred  ashes  of 


'  The  tree  is  the  '  thorny  trichilia.*    Its  flowers  are  yery  fragrant.    See  p.  355. 
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dazzling  white,  has  a  third  eye  of  fire  in  the  centre  of  his 
resplendent  forehead,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  book.  'What 
book  is  this?*  he  ventures  to  inquire.  The  answer  is,  'It  is 
the  Qiva-fiana-bodham/  We  must  pause  to  remark  the  daring 
anachronism  of  this  reply.  This  celebrated  work  of  the  Tamil 
Aquinas,  the  great  Meykanda-Devar,  did  not  exist  for  at  least 
two  centuries  after  Manikka-Vafagar's  time.  '  And  what,'  inquires 
the  neophyte,  'is  (^ivam^?  What  is  fldnam?  and  what  is 
Bddham?*  ^ (^ivam^  was  the  God's  reply,  'is  the  incomparable 
/  true  and  divine  Essence,  f^ldnani  is  the  science  of  that  Essence. 
Bddham  is  its  right  apprehension.'  No  sooner  does  this  answer 
fall  upon  his  ears  than  the  inquirer,  who  has  reached  the  exact 
stage  of  religious  experience  ^  that  according  to  the  ^aiva  system 
>  renders  him  meet  to  hear  and  receive  the  Guru's  words,  exclaims, 
'  Henceforth  I  renounce  all  desires  of  worldly  wealth  and  splen- 
dour. To  me.  Thy  servant,  viler  than  a  dog,  who  worship  at 
Thy  feet,  grant  emancipation  from  corporeal  bonds !  Take  me 
as  Thy  slave,  O  king  of  my  souH'  Saying  this,  he  stands  weeping 
and  worshipping  at  the  Guru's  feet.  One  of  the  chief  of  the 
surrounding  host  now  intercedes  for  him  as  worthy  to  be  taught 
the  mystery  of  emancipating  grace,  and  the  God  accordingly 
receives  him,  and  bids  the  attendants  prepare  at  once  for  his 
solemn  initiation. 

In  the  grove  a  stately  tabernacle  is  prepared,  surrounded  with 
rich  silken  hangings,  and  adorned  with  myriads  of  fragrant 
blooming  flowers  and  innumerable  sparkling  gems.  In  the 
midst  a  lofty  seat  is  prepared  for  the  Guru^  and  the  neophyte 
is  bathed  with  water  from  the  Ganges,  besprinkled  with  perfumes, 
and  prepared  for  reception  by  a  variety  of  minute  ceremonies. 
He  then  presents  food  with  many  kinds  of  luscious  fruits  to  the 
great  Master,  after  which  the  initiation  begins.  The  Mantras 
and  holy  texts  are  taught  him.  He  hears  these,  while  his 
faculties  are  absorbed  in  loving  devotion.  He  then  worships 
the  sacred  feet  of  the  Guru,  and  places  them  reverently  on  his 
head '.  With  the  impartation  to  him  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
^aiva  Siddhanta  philosophy  (Note  XI),  the  initiation  is  complete. 
And  now,  how  changed  is  the  youthful  minister  of  state! 
He  has  become  a  Jlvan-muttar,  who  lives  in  a  body  still  for 
-  a  little  while,  but  is  one  in  feeling,  soul,  power  and  faculty 


The  neuter  fonn.  *  (Jatti-nibatham  (Note  V).  «  Lyric  XXXI  I. 
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with  the  Infinite  Eternal.  5  He  has  put  off  his  rich  garments 
and  adornments,  is  besmeared  with  white  ashes,  and  wears  the 
peculiar  habiliment  of  the  ascetic.  From  his  head  depends  the 
braided  lock  of  the  (^aiva  devotee,  one  hand  grasps  the  staff,  and 
the  other  the  mendicant's  bowl :  he  has  for  ever  renounced  the 
world — all  the  worlds— save  Civan's  self 

And  he  is  faithful  henceforward  even  to  the  end.  In  the 
whole  legendary  history  of  this  sage,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  accuracy  of  many  of  its  details,  and  whatever  deduc- 
tions we  are  compelled  to  make  for  the  exaggerations  that 
have  grown  up  around  the  obscurity  of  the  original  facts, 
there  stands  out  a  real  historical  character,  which  seems  to  be 
a  mixture  of  that  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Under 
other  circumstances  what  an  apostle  of  the  East  might  he  have 
become !  This  is  his  conversion,  as  South  India  believes  it ;  and 
in  almost  every  poem  he  alludes  to  it,  pouring  forth  his  gratitude 
in  ecstasies  of  thanksgiving,  and  again  and  again  repeating  the 
words '  I  am  Thine,  save  me ! '  His  poetry  lives  in  all  Tamil  hearts, 
and  in  the  main  and  true  essence  of  it  deserves  so  to  live ! 

The  next  step  was, — and  here  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  how 
the  conduct  of  the  new  devotee  can  be  justified, — ^to  make  over  to 
the  Guru  and  his  attendants  the  whole  of  the  treasure  entrusted 
to  him  by  his  king  for  the  purchase  of  horses.  By  initiation  he 
has  become  the  Guru's  very  own.  All  that  he  is  and  has  belongs 
to  his  new  Master.  So,  together  with  his  own  garments,  jewels, 
and  personal  property,  the  whole  of  his  late  master's  prodigious 
treasure  is  at  once  handed  over  to  be  distributed  to  the  devotees 
of  the  God  and  to  the  poor ! 

§  iii.  Events  in  Madura.    T.  V.  tJ.  P.  II.  83-135. 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  who  composed  his  escort  beheld  with 
astonishment  the  sudden  transformation  of  the  youthful  minister, 
and  were  still  more  astounded  at  this  misappropriation— as  it 
certainly  seemed  to  them— of  the  king's,  their  master's,  property. 
So  they  ventured  to  draw  near  to  the  sacred  assembly,  and  to 
expostulate  respectfully ;  but  Manikka-Va9agar  sternly  bade  them 
depart, — for  'why,'  said  he,  'would  you  bring  me  back  to  earth's 
false  employments?'  Finding  all  their  expostulations  useless, 
they  at  length  returned  to  Madura,  and  announced  to  the  king 
that  his  favourite  minister  had  become  a  ^aivite  Sanniyasi  ('  one 
who  has  renounced  the  world'),  and  had  made  away  with  all 
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the  money  entrusted  to  him.  As  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  there 
was  jealousy  at  work  no  doubt,  but  Manikka-Vagagar  was 
evidently  not  blameless,  as  seen  at  least  from  a  mundane 
point  of  view.  The  king  was  exceedingly  enraged,  as  was 
natural,  and  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  his  minister's  instant 
return.  When  the  royal  order  arrived  and  was  presented  to 
the  new  ascetic,  his  reply  was, '  I  know  no  king  but  ^ivan,  and 
even  were  Yaman's  (the  god  of  death)  messengers  to  come  to 
bear  me  away,  my  Master  has  conquered  Yaman^'  He  then 
took  the  king's  missive  and  spread  it  before  the  God  asking 
for  direction,  ^ivan  smiled  sweetly  upon  him,  and  bade  him 
return  fearlessly,  and  tell  the  king,  that  on  the  19th  of  the  month 
of  Avani  ^  the  horses  which  he  had  been  sent  to  purchase  would 
arrive  in  Madura.  The  God  also  arrayed  him  in  resplendent 
garments,  and  gave  him  a  fitting  chariot,  together  with  a  ruby 
(hence  his  name)  of  inestimable  value  which  he  was  to  present 
to  the  king.  Accordingly,  Manikka-Vajagar  returned  with  the 
messengers,  and  stood  before  his  former  master,  who  sternly 
required  him  to  account  for  his  conduct.  To  this  he  submis- 
sively replied,— as  the  God  had  bidden  him,— (though  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  false !)  that  the  horses  had  been  procured,  and  were  wait- 
ing in  Perun-turrai ;  but  that  he  had  not  brought  them  with  him 
now  because  the  Brahmans  had  assured  him  that  the  19th  of 
the  month  Avani  was  the  propitious  day  for  the  transmission  of 
these  precious  animals  to  Madura.  He  also  presented  the  ruby, 
which  filled  the  king  with  astonishment  and  delight,  made  him 
satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and  caused  him  to  regard  the 
report  of  the  others  as  a  piece  of  mere  envious  detraction.  So 
the  time  passed,  till  there  were  only  two  days  wanting  to  the 
date  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  horses.  And  now,  one  of 
the  courtiers  who  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  represented 
the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light ;— or  rather,  as  it  had  appeared 
to  all  who  had  accompanied  Manikka-Vagagar :  'Your  majesty,' 
said  he, '  is  deceived ;  your  prime  minister  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Perun-turrai  saw  a  ^aiva  Guru  of  imposing  appearance 
and  apparent  sanctity,  whose  disciple  he  at  once  became,  and 


>  See  Nala4i Lex.  «^:  (^ivan  with  His  left  foot  kicked  Yaman,  and  'death  was  dead!* 
This  is  tefexred  to  m  Kurraf^  269 : 

*  Ev'n  over  death  the  victory  they  may  gain, 
If  power  by  penance  won  their  sonls  obtain.' 
See  also  Niti-Nerri-Vijakkam  51,  and  Stokes'  note.    Comp.  p.  63. 

'  The  19th  of  Avani  (Sept.  4)  is  a  great  annual  festival -day  in  commemoration  of  this. 
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to  whom  he  made  over  the  whole  of  the  treasure  for  the 
purposes  of  that  sect!'  It  would  seem  that  they  themselves, 
though  they  had  seen  everything,  had  no  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Guru  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  themselves  were  Jains, 
or  Buddhists,  who  were  rejoiced  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  this  accusation  against  the  (^aiva  saint.  It  must  be 
remembered  too,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  ^aiva  m 
system  that  every  Guru  is  in  (^aiva  eyes  an  absolute  incarnation  ^ 
of  the  God ;  but  to  these  non-(^aiva  courtiers  he  was  simply  a  \\ 
sectarian  mendicant.  The  king  in  consequence  ordered  Manikka- 
Vayagar  to  be  thrown  into  prison  till  he  should  restore  the 
treasures  he  had  misappropriated ;  and  this,  doubtless,  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  but  just ;  yet  the  poet  tells  us,  that  all  nature 
S3nTipathised  with  the  suffering  saint;  sun,  moon  and  stars 
withdrew  their  light,  trees  drooped,  and  the  whole  creation 
languished.  The  sufferer  in  his  prison  meanwhile  utters  lamenta- 
tions, and  makes  very  touching  appeals  to  the  God  in  Whom  he 
trusted.  This  part  of  the  history  is  in  truth  very  pathetic,  and 
enjoys  great  popularity  among  Tamilians. 

The  second  canto  leaves  him  thus  in  prison,  but  the  date 
of  the  promised  arrival  of  the  horses  is  at  hand ! 

§  iv.   The  'Horses:    T.V.O.P.  III. 

'It  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  relieve  the  woes  of  his 
children,'  and  so  (^ivan  appears  at  the  appointed  time  with  the 
promised  horses.  But  here  is  seen  a  characteristic  of  the  God 
upon  which  all  the  Q^aiva  writers  delight  to  expatiate  —  His 
sportive  character:  He  delights  to  astonish,  to  bewilder,  even  to 
delude  the  sons  of  men !  So  everything  in  the  universe  is  the 
sport  of  Q^ivan.  '  He  disports  himself  in  th^  universe  and  in 
the  souls  of  individual  men^'  His  dance  at  (^ithambaram  *  is 
the  symbolic  expression  of  this.  So  in  this  case  the  God  gathers 
together  a  vast  multitude  of  jackals  from  the  forest  around, 
converts  them  into  magnificent  chargers,  gives  them  into  the 
charge  of  all  the  inferior  gods,  who  come  disguised  as  grooms, 
while  He  Himself  rides  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  disguised  as  the 
merchant,  who  has  brought  the  horses  for  sale  from  a  distant 
land.  The  tidings  reach  the  king :  '  The  purchased  horses  have 
actually  arrived  1    An  innumerable  host,  they  cover  the  plains. 

1  '  Kelati  as^e,  Kelali  pin^e.*    Comp.  Tiniya9agam  III.  124-141,  and  Note  I. 
*  See  Note  VII. '  ^ithambaram.' 
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The  heavens  are  dark  with  the  dust  of  their  feet/  Of  course 
the  king  sees  how  wrongly  he  has  treated  his  prime  minister, 
who  is  at  once  released  from  prison,  restored  to  favour,  and  goes 
forth  with  the  king  to  inspect  and  receive  the  purchased  horses. 
Wonderful  indeed  (and  very  prolix !)  is  the  Tamil  poet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  cavalcade,  and  of  the  good  points  of  the  horses. 
But  the  interest  of  the  story  centres  in  the  advent  of  ^ivan, 
whom  Manikka-Vagagar  at  once  instinctively  recognizes  as  his 
Master,  but  dares  not  openly  worship,  since  the  Deity  willed 
to  preserve  His  incognito.  The  mighty  Divinity  Himself  stands 
before  the  Pandiyan  king,  horsewhip  in  hand,  and  concludes  the 
bargain ;  when  it  appears  that  the  horses  delivered  are  worth 
four  times  the  treasure  that  had  been  entrusted  to  the  prime 
minister  for  the  purchase!  The  delighted  king  gives  dresses 
of  honour  to  (^ivan  and  the  other  disguised  gods,  but  these  they 
receive  with  manifest  contempt,  which  greatly  astonishes  and 
irritates  him.  This  is  explained  away,  however,  as  the  result 
of  their  foreign  customs.  The  horses  are  delivered  up  to  the 
kirtg's  grooms,  the  gods  depart,  the  king  and  his  minister  go  to 
their  respective  palaces,  and  darkness  comes  down  over  the  land. 
But  the  tranquillity  is  short-lived  ;  for  before  the  dawn  the  whole 
city  is  roused  by  frightful  bowlings,  which  proceed  from  the 
royal  mews.  The  newly-arrived  jackal-horses  have  resumed  their 
old  forms,  and  are  making  night  hideous  with  their  bowlings. 
They  even  fall  upon  the  real  horses  and  devour  them;  and 
after  a  tremendous  fight  and  unspeakable  confusion  make  their 
escape  to  their  native  jungles.  The  king  now  perceiving  that 
he  has  been  deceived,  sends  for  the  prime  minister,  and  furiously 
upbraids  him  with  the  trick,  and  demands  restitution  of  the 
treasure.  Till  this  has  been  restored  Manikka-Va9agar  is  handed 
over  to  the  tormentors,  who  take  him  down  to  the  river  now  dry, 
and  there  expose  him  under  the  fierce  noon-tide  sun  on  the 
burning  sand  of  the  Vaigai  with  a  huge  stone  on  his  back. 
Again  he  utters  pathetic  prayers,  and  appeals  to  his  Master 
Who  has  deluded  both  him  and  the  king.  This  brings  us  to 
the  fourth  canto,  wherein  the  sage  is  finally  \indicated.  Of 
course  it  is  knovm  that  the  mighty  ^i\'an  carrier  in  the  midst 
of  His  bushy  locks  the  ri\-er  Ganges;  so  to  that  river-goddess 
He  gix'es  command  that  she  shall  rush  down,  filling  the  empty 
channel  of  the  Vaigai,  and  inundating  the  city  of  Madura,  the 
scene  of  the  saint  s  suflferings.    *  Like  a  herd  of  fierce  dephants 
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rushing  from  the  mountains/  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  come 
down  and  cause  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks,  threatening 
to  drown  the  city.  The  astonished  and  bewildered  king  and  his 
courtiers  are  now  sensible  of  their  mistake,  and  the  sage  is  once 
more  restored  to  the  royal  favour,  and  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  directing  the  measures  whereby  the  city  is  to  be  saved  from 
destruction.  Under  his  direction  orders  are  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  build  a  dam  for  their  protection ;  and  to  each  one  is 
assigned  the  extent  of  wall  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

§  V.  fivan,  a  Carrier  of  Earth.  T.  V.  U.  P.  III. 
Now  in  the  city  was  a  poor  woman,  whose  name  was  Qem- 
mana-^elvi  (^the  true-hearted  happy  one\  a  widow,  who  earned 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  selling  rice-cakes.  The  order  is  given 
her  to  construct  her  share  of  the  dam,  but  she  cannot  herself 
dig  and  carry  earth,  and  she  has  no  one  to  work  for  her,  and 
no  money  wherewith  to  hire  a  substitute.  In  her  despair  she 
rushes  to  the  temple  of  (^okka-Nayagar^  (under  which  name 
(^ivan  is  still  worshipped  in  the  renowned  temple  at  Madura). 
Her  prayer  in  the  temple  is  very  touching.  It  comes  to  this 
at  last,  '  Helper  of  the  helpless,  I  flee  to  Thee  for  suc- 
cour!' Qvan  is  never  appealed  to  in  vain,  and  so  He  Him- . 
self  comes  in  His  own  quaint  way  to  her  rescue.  Just  outside 
the  shrine,  as  she  is  drying  her  tears,  she  sees  a  youthful  rustic, - 
a  day  labourer,  clad  in  ragged  garments,  with  a  basket  for  carry- 
ing earth  put  on  His  head  as  a  covering,  and  bearing  a  spade 
on  His  shoulder,  who  addresses  her  with  the  words,  '  Will  you 
hire  me  to  do  your  work  ?  I  am  hungry ;  feed  me,  and  I  will  do 
whatever  you  bid  me '  (p.  173).  The  old  woman  was  in  raptures, 
for  had  not  her  prayer  been  answered  ?  But  O  the  wonder  of  it ! 
She  knew  not  the  whole  mystery.  The  cooly  was  none  other  than 
^ivan  in  servant's  form*,  thus  humbling  Himself  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  His  living  ones.  So  the  God  undertakes  the  task, 
eating  the  rice-cakes  with  undisguised  delight,  but  doing  His  work 
in  very  eccentric  fashion.  It  was  another  of  His  'sports!'  He 
ran  backward  and  forward,  threw  a  little  earth  here  and  a  little 
earth  there,  danced  wildly,  and  sang  strange  snatches  of  songs, 
till  the  inspectors  of  the  work  pronounced  Him  mad.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  His  work  seemed  marveflously  to  prosper ;  for,  in  fact. 


*  This  is  equivalent  to  sundara, '  the  beautiful.* 

'  In  all  this  there  is  much  to  remind  us  of  Herakles. 
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the  river  knew  Him,  and  shrank  away  back  into  its  former  narrow 
limits.  At  length  the  young  cooly  having  eaten  all  the  cakes, 
crowned  all  His  eccentricities  by  quietly  lying  down  on  the  river- 
bank,  and  falling  asleep  with  the  basket  as  a  pillow.  This  is 
reported  to  the  king.  The  impudent  coofy  is  sent  for,  and 
having  been  with  diflSculty  aroused  from  His  slumber,  stands 
before  the  king  as  a  culprit,  making  however  no  defence.  The 
angry  king  commands  Him  to  be  beaten.  But  when  the  first 
blow  is  struck,  all  the  universe  shudders.  Every  god  in  heaven 
and  every  sentient  being  on  earth  feels  the  blow.  There  goes 
up  a  shuddering  cry  from  all  creation.  And  when  they  look 
again,  the  God  has  disappeared  ^ 

§  vi.   His  Ministry.    T.  V.  tJ.  P.  IV.  55- V.  44. 

When  intelligence  of  this  is  brought  to  Manikka-Va9agar,  he 
is  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief,  both  at  the  humiliation  of 
the  God,  and  because  he  himself  had  not  been  permitted  to  see 
and  converse  with  Him.  His  lamentations  and  complaints  in 
the  poem  are,  as  usual,  in  their  way  very  beautiful,  if  somewhat 
hyperbolical.  The  king  now  pays  the  saint  a  visit,  acknowledges 
all  his  mistakes,  declares  his  unworthiness  to  have  such  a  minister, 
and  offers  to  resign  to  him  the  kingdom.  The  sage  however 
has  but  one  wish,  and  that  is,  to  return  to  Perun-turrai,  there 
to  dwell  at  the  feet  of  the  God.  His  request  is  granted,  and 
the  king  returns  to  his  palace;  while  the  sage,  now  released 
for  ever  from  the  entanglement  of  worldly  affairs,  finally  puts 
off  his  courtier's  dress,  and  assumes  the  garb  of  an  ascetic.  His 
conversion  and  consequent  trials  are  over,  and  he  enters  upon 
the  new  life.  From  that  day  it  was  his  one  work  to  glorify 
his  Master.  He  loses  no  time  in  returning  to  fall  at  his  Guru's 
feet,  and  pour  out  all  his  soul  in  the  Sacred  Presence. 

After  some  time  the  God  announces  to  His  disciples  that  as 
His  design  in  coming  to  earth,  namely  the  conversion  and  con- 
firmation of  the  sage,  is  accomplished.  He  will  now  return  to 
\  Kailasa.  To  the  999  devotees  who  are  His  attendant  hosts  He 
gives  the  charge  to  remain  in  the  grove  with  Manikka-Va9agar, 
worshipping  and  meditating  until  in  the  sacred  tank  fire  appears, 
into  which  they  are  to  cast  themselves,  and  so  pass  home  to 
their  Master.    They  must  patiently  wait.    And  for  the  neoph3rte 


*  Comp.  Tiniva9agam  II.  47  ;  VIII.  47 ;  XIII.  62. 
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himself,  a  further  trial  is  enjoined.  He  is  to  remain  behind,  even 
after  all  his  companions  have  gone  home,  that  he  may  establish 
throughout  the  whole  Tamil  country  the  faith  of  ^ivan,  and 
compose  Tamil  h3'mns  which  shall  be  the  Vedas  of  the  South., 
The  day  of  the  ascension  comes,  and  the  Master  departs,  but 
halts  under  a  Kondrai*  tree,  whither  the  sage  follows  Him,  still 
begging  that  he  may  at  once  accompany  Him,  and  be  for  ever 
at  His  side  on  the  silver  mount.  '  Nay,'  replies  the  God,  '  learn 
rather  to  know  that  I  am  everywhere.  While  thou  art  doing 
My  will,  I  am  with  thee.  Wait  patiently.  In  Uttara-k69a- 
mangai  thou  shalt  be  taught  the  mystery  of  the  eight  mystic . 
powers*.  From  thence  thou  shalt  go  from  shrine  to  shrine,  till 
in  (^ithambaram  thou  shalt  discomfit  the  Buddhists,  and  then 
obtain  thy  consummation.'  At  length  the  God  disappears,  and 
Manikka-Vagagar  returns  alone  to  the  other  devotees.  Under 
the  tree  they  set  up  a  Imgam,  and  worship  night  and  day.  It 
was  then  and  there  that  the  saint  began  his  poetical  composi- 
tions. Twenty-one  of  the  fifty-one  lyrical  compositions  he  has 
left  are  marked  as  composed  in  Perun-turrai.  They  are  all  full 
of  the  glories  of  Qivan,  the  grace  that  found  out  and  converted 
the  singer,  and  the  grief  he  feels  ^at  his  enforced  absence  from 
his  Master  ^  This  last  grief  is  intensified  by  the  speedy  depar- 
ture of  his  companions*.  One  day  as  they  were  worshipping, 
a  mystic  flame  blazed  up  in  the  centre  of  the  tank,  as  ^ivan 
had  announced  beforehand,  and  they,  casting  themselves  into  it, 
disappeared ". 

And  now  the  sage  alone  sits  under  the  Kondrai  tree  from 
whence  ^ivan  had  ascended,  and  utters  his  lamentations.  The 
marvellous  poem,  'The  Sacred  Cento'  (numbered  five  in  the 
collection,  p.  44),  was  then  composed.  It  contains  some  of 
his  finest  verses.  Thence  begins  a  new  phase  of  his  life.  He 
passes  from  town  to  town,  worshipping  at  each  shrine,  and  com- 
posing verses  which  are  headed  according  to  the  place  of  their 
composition.  The  shrines  he  visited  were  however  very  few  in 
comparison  of  those  said  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence 
of  Sambandhar  and  the  other  saints  of  the  following  cycle. 


^  A  lai^  and  beaatifal  tree  of  the  Cassia  fistula  genns.     It  has  very  magnificent  golden 
flowers.     {Sec  Ainslie  I.  60.) 

'  The  Siddhi  or  sapemal  powers.     (See  the  sixth  song.) 

t  See  especially  Lyric  VI.  *  Forsaken  ;'  Lyric  XXXII.  i ;  and  Note  VL  *  Grace.' 

•  Lyric  XXXIL  5,  &c.  »  Lyric  XXXII.  7. 
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The  fifth  canto  brings  the  sage  to  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
achievements  and  of  his  consummation,  (^ithambaram.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  he  goes  back  to  Madura  and  the  Pancjiyan 
kingdom  no  more.  He  is  especially  the  saint  of  ^ithambaram 
and  the  Cora  kingdom;  and  the  remainder  of  his  history  is 
a  continued  glorification  of  the  great  northern  shrine.  Many  of 
the  hymns  that  he  composed  in  reference  to  the  God  as  mani- 
fested in  Tillai  are  exceedingly  beautiful  \  The  note  of  sadness 
is  almost  absent,  while  the  delight  of  constant  worship  in  the 
court  (Ambaram),  where  ^ivan's  dancing  form  is  seen,  fills  him 
with  rapture^. 

§  vii.   The  Sage  and  the  Ceylon  Buddhists.    T.V.U.P.  VI. 

After  awhile  it  seems  that  some  ascetic  from  Qithambaram, 
either  our  sage  himself,  or  one  of  his  disciples,  passed  over  to 
Ceylon,  between  which  and  the  South  of  India  there  was  much 
intercourse.  The  story  represents  the  visitor  as  able  to  converse 
with  the  people.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  it  was  the  north 
of  Ceylon  to  which  he  went.  He  is  in  the  garb  of  an  ascetic  of 
the  severest  order.  Almost  naked,  with  a  rosary  of  Eleocarpus 
beads,  his  body  smeared  with  white  ashes,  a  staff  with  little  bells 
in  one  hand  and  a  skull  in  the  other,  he  wanders  about,  living 
upon  alms ;  and,  whether  he  stands  or  sits  or  lies  down,  is  always 
praising  the  Golden  Porch  (Qithambaram). 

The  Buddhists  carry  the  tidings  to  the  king,  who  sends  for 
him.  At  first  he  refuses  to  go,  saying, '  What  have  I,  a  mendicant, 
to  do  with  kings?'  At  length,  however,  he  stands  before  the 
king,  and  is  confronted  with  the  Buddhist  guru,  who  is  armed 
with  the  three  Pitakas  of  his  law,  and  is  as  accomplished  an 
ascetic  as  the  Qaivite  himself.  'What  is  this  Golden  Porch?* 
they  ask.  'The  sacred  shrine  where  ^ivan  dances,  and  where 
the  (^ora  king  ever  worships.'  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  curious  legends  of  (^ithambaram  are  summed  up  in 
the  '  Koyil  Puranam,'  of  Umapathi.  (Note  VII.)  The  result  is 
that  the  Buddhist  guru  in  insulting  language  announces  his 
intention  to  visit  the  vaunted  shrine,  and  tear  the  God  from 
his  throne. 

The  scene  changes  somewhat  abruptly  to  Tillai  or  Q'tham- 
baram.    The  Buddhist  guru  with  his  company  of  devotees  has 


See  Note  VH.  '  githambaram/  »  See  Note  VHI.  '  BhakU.' 
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come  to  Q^ithambaram  and  encamped  within  the  temple  enclosure. 
The  king  of  Ijcam  (Ceylon)  with  his  court  has  also  arrived,  and 
with  him  a  daughter  who  is  dumb.  The  kings  exchange  cour- 
tesies, the  king  of  Ceylon  bringing  tribute  to  the  ^ora  king  as 
his  feudal  lord:  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  were  in  this 
legend  a  vague  reminiscence  of  some  great  expedition  of  the 
king  of  Ceylon  with  the  double  intention  of  conquering  the  country 
and  establishing  Buddhism  on  the  continent^.  The  arrival  of 
these  strangers  threw  all  Qithambaram  into  confusion.  The  3,000 
devotees  of  the  temple  wish  to  expel  the  intruders  by  violence, 
but  the  God  Himself  appears  to  them  in  a  dream,  and  orders 
them  to  send  for  Manikka-Va9agar,  who  in  his  hermitage  near 
at  hand  was  plunged  in  mystic  meditation.  Thus  bidden  by  the 
God  he  comes  forth,  and  a  vast  assemblage  is  convened.  The 
^ora  king,  his  courtiers,  and  the  ^aiva  saint  are  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  king  of  Ceylon,  his  attendants,  and  the  Buddhist  saint 
are  on  the  other.  The  sage  on  a  lofty  seat  is  enthroned  as  the 
champion  of  the  ^aiva  faith.  Brahma  and  all  the  gods  and 
immortals  of  every  rank  form  the  audience.  The  ^ora  king, 
bowing  with  lowly  reverence,  addresses  the  sage  in  the  following 
ominous  words :  '  O  holy  one,  to  establish  the  Qaiva  wisdom  over 
all  the  world  is  your  province :  to  exterminate  these  Buddhists 
is  mine.'  We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  disputation, 
reserving  its  fuller  translation  for  another  place.  (Note  IX.) 
The  whole  turns  at  length  upon  the  argument  which  the  ^aivite 
urges  with  great  force,  that  according  to  the  Buddhist  system 
there  can  be  '  neither  God,  nor  soul,  nor  salvation.'  At  the  close 
of  the  discussion,  the  saint  makes  his  appeal  to  Sarasvail,  the 
goddess  of  speech :  *  How  canst  thou,  who  dwellest  on  the  tongue 
of  Brahma,  allow  these  men  by  use  of  speech  to  revile  the 
Eternal?' 

She  acknowledges  the  appeal  by  striking  the  heretics  dumb. 
The  Ceylon  king,  convinced  by  the  arguments,  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  miracle,  confesses  himself  a  convert,  and  prays  that  his 
dumb  daughter  may  have  the  gift  of  speech  restored  to  her.  The 
prayer  is  heard,  and  she,— rher  tongue  being  loosened,— begins 
at  once  to  refute  the  absurdities  of  the  Buddhist  gurus.  The 
substance  of  her  words  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  twelfth  (or 
Qaral)  song  (p.  159).    Finally  all  the  discomfited  Buddhists  put  off 


^  I  doubt  altogether  this  king's  being  either  of  the  Gayayayu's  spoken  of  in  the  Mahavamso. 
Nothing  as  to  dates  can  be  concluded  from  this  merely  poetical  legend. 
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the  insignia  of  their  religion,  besmear  themselves  with  the  sacred 
ashes,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  precincts  of  sacred  Tillai ; 
thus  the  ^aivite  victory  is  complete. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  any  violent  measures^. 

§  viii.  His  Beatification.    T.V.  U.P.  VII. 

The  last  canto  relates  the  final  beatification  of  the  saint 
After  his  triumph  over  the  heretics  he  is  supposed  to  have  sung 
four  of  his  most  beautiful  songs,  in  which  the  note  of  jubilation  is 
very  perceptible  [XLVI,  XLIX,  L,  LI].  At  length  one  day  a  vener- 
able devotee,  ostensibly  a  mendicant  stranger  from  the  Pandiyan 
land,  presented  himself  before  the  saint  with  the  request  to  be 
permitted  to  take  down  his  songs  from  his  own  mouth.    The 

,  saint  accordingly  sang  them  all,  while  the  stranger  carefully 
noted  down  every  word,  and  having  done  so  disappeared.  It  was 
Qivan  Himself, — ^okka-Nayagar,— who  had  quitted  His  shrine 

_in  Madura  for  the  purpose.  Straightway  the  God  goes  up  to  His 
silver  mountain  Kailasam,  and,  assembling  all  the  gods  around 
him,  makes  all  heaven  glad  with  Manikka-Va9agar's  verse!  Next 
morning,  on  the  pedestal  of  the  image  in  Tillai,  is  found  the  copy 
made  by  the  God's  own  hand,  and  attested  by  His  signature,— 
a  thousand  verses  without  a  flaw.  The  devotees  of  the  temple 
take  up  the  book  with  astonishment  and  reverence,  and  sing  over 
the  songs  to  the  enraptured  multitudes.  They  then  in  a  body 
go  to  the  sage,  and  ask  him  to  give  them  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  In  answer  he  bids  them 
follow  him,  and  proceeding  to  the  Golden  Court  points  to  the 
image  of  the  God,  adding  '  the  Lord  of  the  assembly  Himself 
(Sabhapati)  is  the  meaning;'  and  then  disappears,  melting  into 
the  image  of  his  Master.  The  devotees  return  to  their  resting- 
places  with  joy  and  thanksgiving*. 


These  poems,  of  which  the  translation  is  here  printed,  are 
daily  sung  throughout  the  whole  Tamil  country  with  tears  of 


'  A  fuller  account  of  this  disputation  is  given  in  Note  IX. 
'  Comp.  Lyric  I.  9i»  &c. : 

'     .    .    .    Adoring  ever^  Thee  they  name. 
Whom  words  declare  not;  then,  beneath  Thy  sacred  feet 
They  learn  the  meaning  of  their  song.    .    .    .' 
So  Dante,  Par.  xx.  40 : 

<  Ora  conosce  1  merto  del  suo  canto.' 
'Now  knoweth  he  the  merit  of  his  song.' 
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rapture,  and  committed  to  memory  in  every  ^aiva  temple  by  the  - 
people,  amongst  whom  it  is  a  traditional  saying,  that  '  he  whose 
heart  is  not  melted  by  the  Tiruvdgagam  must  have  a  stone  for 
a  heart/  It  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  lyrics  is  of  later 
date.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  what  sands  of  truth 
have  been  brought  down  in  these  traditions,  and  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  say  how  much  of  their  undoubted  beauty  and  symbolic 
truth  is  due  to  influences  (historically  quite  probable)  from 
foreign  sources ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  poems  without 
feeling  that  the  sage  of  Tiru-Vathavur  was  a  sincere  seeker  after 
God,  whom,  in  ways  that  he  then  knew  not  of,  he  has  since  been 
permitted  to  know  and  worship. 

The  success  of  Mattikka-Vd^agar  in  reviving  ^aivism,  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  almost  extinct,  was  immediate,  and  we 
may  say  permanent;  for,  although  there  was  a  period  of 
declensioity  when  the  Jain  and  Buddhist  systems  again  became 
very  prevalent,  there  arose  another  set  of  devotees^  who  must 
be  looked  upon  as  his  disciples,  though,  curiously  enough, 
scarcely  any  reference  to  him  is  found  in  their  writings.  From 
his  time  dates  the  foundation  of  that  vast  multitude  of  ^aiva 
shrines  that  constitute  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Tamil  country. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  his  success,  I  feel  inclined  to 

set  aside  all  stories  of  persecution  carried  on  at  his  instigation. 

These  belong,  it  appears  to  me,  to  a  later  period.     His  own 

personal  devotion  and  fervour  of  spirit  made  him  an  altogether 

irresistible  apostle  of  his  faith.    I  see  no  evidence  of  an3rthing  like 

it  in  the  after-times.    He  went  about  testifying  that  he  had  seen 

Civan  in  Perun-turraij  and  had  then   and  there   passed  from 

darkness  to  light.    He  thus  declared  to  all  what  he  fully  believed 

himself  to  have  seen  and  handled.     He  was  an  enthusiast,  but 

absolutely  sincere.    The  doctrines  that  he  taught  will  abundantly 

appear  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  his  disputes  with  the 

Buddhist  ^r»5.  (Note  IX.)  He  taught  the  people  that  there  was 

one  supreme  personal  God, — no  mere  metaphysical  abstraction, 

but  the   Lord  of  gods  and  men.     He  also  taught  that  it  was 

the  gracious  will  of  ^ivan  to  assume  humanity,  to  come  to  earth 

.  as  a  GurUf  and  to  make  disciples  of  those  who  sought  Him  with 
adequate  preparation.    He  announced  that  this  way  of  salvation 

*  was  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community.    He  also  taught  very 


*  The  Santana^r»j  (Note  XI). 
C 
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emphatically  the  immortaUty  of  the  released  soul— its  conscious 
immortality— as  he  said  that  the  virtual  death  of  the  soul  which 
Buddhism  teaches  is  not  its  release.  (Note  III.)  It  will  be  seen 
how  very  near  in  some  not  unimportant  respects  the  Qaiva  system 
approximates  to  Christianity;  and  yet  some  of  the  corruptions 
to  which  it  has  led,  by  what  almost  seems  a  necessity,  are 
amongst  the  most  deplorable  superstitions  anywhere  to  be 
found.  Here  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  is  abundantly  verified, 
'Corruptio  optimi  pessima.' 

Again,  the  ^aivites  led  the  way  in  the  propagation  of  their 
system  by  means  of  popular  songs.  Any  one  who  compares  the 
fervid  piety  of  our  sage's  very  beautiful,  and  generally  very  simple, 
lyrics  will  feel  with  what  force  they  must  have  struck  the  chord 
that  vibrated  then  as  it  vibrates  still  in  millions  of  hearts.  '  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,*  and  no  one  can  read 
the  sage's  verses  without  profound  emotion.  Scarcely  ever  has 
the  longing  of  the  human  soul  for  purity  and  peace  and  divine 
fellowship  found  worthier  expression. 

In  considering  the  poetry  of  Tiru  Manikka-Va9agar  the  Tamil 
student  must  feel  its  superiority  to  all  the  vast  collections  of  the 
Devaram,  although  the  authors  of  some  of  these  enjoy  perhaps 
a  wider  popularity  among  the  Tamil  people^.  Versions  can  of 
course  give  nothing  but  the  very  faintest  idea  of  the  earnestness 
and  grace  of  the  sage's  hymns.  They  cannot  be  rendered  into 
simple  prose  without  entirely  misrepresenting  them,  and  to  put 
them  rigidly  into  metre  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  exactness  in 
the  rendering.  In  this  translation  they  are  given  line  for  line, 
and  almost  word  for  word,  in  language  answering,  as  nearly 
as  I  know  how  to  shape  it,  to  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
Tamil  originals.  I  find  this  the  way  in  which  I  can  produce 
the  most  literal  version.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  influence  of 
these  poems  in  South  India  is  like  that  of  the  Psalms  among 
Christians,  and  that  they  have  touched  for  generations  the  hearts 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Tamil-speaking  people.  There  is  in 
them  a  strange  combination  of  lofty  feeling  and  spirituality  with 
what  we  must  pronounce  to  be  the  grossest  idolatry.  And  this 
leads  to  the  thought  that  in  the  ^aiva  system  of  to-day  two 
things  that  would  appear  to  be  mutually  destructive  are  found 


^  It  is  curions  that  the  sage  is  not  mentioned  by  these  later  hymnists,  although  there  are 
traces  of  his  inflnence,  especially  in  Appar*s  fervent  verses,  which  will  well  repay  the 
student.    See  especially  his  Qudks  P(f^#rflin.«ift  {Q^mirrA,  p.  xi). 
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to  flourish  together,  and  even  to  strengthen  one  another.  The 
more  philosophical  and  refined  the  Qaivite  becomes,  the  more 
enthusiastic  does  he  often  appear  to  be  in  the  performance  of 
the  incongruous  rites  of  the  popular  worship.  In  general,  ^aivites 
pay  peculiar  adoration  to  two  distinct  idols,  leaving  out  of 
question  Gane9a  and  Suppiramanya,  the  so-called  sons  of  ^ivan. 
These  two  symbols  are  first  the  'liiigam'  with  the  'lingi,'  and 
secondly  the  image  of  ^ivan  accompanied  with  Uma,  whose 
form  is  generally  combined  into  one  with  his.  These  really 
represent  one  idea,  ^ivan  and  ^atti,  the  god  and  the  energy 
that  is  inseparable  from  him,  which  combine  to  create,  sustain, 
and  destroy  the  phenomenal  universe.    (Note  XIII.) 

It  is  sometimes  thought  and  said  that  the  idols  in  these 
temples  are  mere  signs,  representing  as  symbols  the  Divine 
Being  and  some  of  His  works  and  attributes.  This  is  not 
altogether  an  adequate  statement  of  the  case.  Each  image  by 
a  peculiar  service  which  is  called  Avdganam  (Sans.  Avdhanam 
==*  bringing  unto')  becomes  the  permanent  abode  of  an  indwelling 
deity,  and  is  itself  divine.  The  worshippers,  as  will  be  seen  in 
our  legends,  seem  to  believe  that  the  images  of  the  god  consume 
the  food  presented  to  them,  and  are  strengthened  and  refreshed 
by  it  These  images  are  treated  and  spoken  of  as  living  and 
sentient  beings.  They  are  seen  to  smile,  to  lift  up  hands  to 
bless,  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  to  issue  audible  com- 
mands^. Devout  and  enthusiastic  worshippers  amid  the  glare 
of  the  lamps  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense  seem  to  be  carried 
away  so  as  to  entirely  identify  the  invisible  object  of  their 
thoughts  with  that  which  is  presented  before  their  eyes.  It  was 
certainly  so  with  our  poet.  If  it  be  remembered  that  some  of 
these  images  have  been  actually  worshipped,  tended,  garlanded, 
and  treated  as  human  beings,  for  a  thousand  years ;  that  each 
generation  has  done  them  service  and  lavished  gifts  upon  them ; 
that  they  are  connected  by  association  with  long  lines  of  saints 
and  sages ;  and  that  it  is  earnestly  believed  that  Qivan's  method  of 
gracious  manifestation  is  by,  and  through,  and  in  these,— as  what 
we  should  call  sacraments  of  his  perpetual  presence, — we  shall 
understand  with  what  profound  awe  and  enthusiastic  affection 
even  images,  to  us  most  unsightly,  can  be  beheld  by  multitudes 
of  good  and  excellent  people. 


*  In  the  Purrcb'NSnnurruy  52.  i  a,  regaiding  a  desecrated  shrine,  it  is  said :  <  The  divinities, 
erewhile  adored  with  festive  music,  abandon  their  pilUr-homes.' 

C  2 
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And  somehow  the  error  and  folly  and  idolatry  often  seem  to  be 
but  the  poetic  accompaniments  of  what  is  mainly  most  worthy. 

Once  for  all,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  influence  of  the 
Bhagavad-Gita  is  to  be  traced  in  every  part  of  Manikka-Va9agar*s 
poems,  ^ivan  takes  the  place  of  Krishna,  and  a  great  deal, 
which  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  of  exceeding  value,  is  added ; 
while  much  unbefitting  and  obsolete  (I  must  be  pardoned  for 
a  candid  expression  of  feeling  1)  Pauranic  m3rthology  and  legend 
is  dragged  in,  as  simple  poetic  embellishment  designed  to  please 
the  multitude.  I  should  advise  every  student  of  this  Tamil 
work  to  compare  it  even  verbally  with  that  greatest  of  Sanskrit 
productions. 

The  Jain  compositions  were  clever,  pointed,  elegant,  full  of 
satire  and  worldly  wisdom,  epigrammatic,  but  not  religious ;  for  in 
the  Ndlcufiydt^s  four  hundred  quatrains  there  is  no  mention  of 
God.  Even  in  the  sublime  KurraPs  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty 
couplets  there  are  but  ten  which  speak  of  a  Divine  Being.  The 
effect  therefore  of  these  songs — full  of  a  living  faith  and  devotion 
— was  great  and  instantaneous.  South  India  needed  a  personal 
God,  an  assurance  of  immortality,  and  a  call  to  prayer.  These  it 
found  in  Manikka-Va9agar's  compositions  ^ 


Note  VIII. '  Bhakti/ 
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NOTE  I. 

^an's  Acts  or  Operations;  The  'Sacred  Sports'  of  the  God. 

In  the  Qaiva  legends  and  poems  three  kinds  of  actions  are  very  commonly 
referred  to  as  having  been  performed  by  Qivan,  and  each  of  these  requires 
consideration.    Sometimes  these  are  five.    (Hymn  I.  41-43 ;  III.  13.) 

1.  We  find  Qvan  perpetually  spoken  of  as  disponing  Himself  amidst  His 
subjects,  and  His  actions  are  often  represented  in  a  more  or  less  grotesque 
aspect.  This  idea  of  the  God  as  engaged  in  sport  quite  permeates  the  Qaiva 
system.  You  hear  the  minstrel  in  the  street  singing  Kelait  ande^  Kelait  ptndi 
— %^ff?f  ^Pft,  llwfif  (mQ  (*He  sports  in  the  world;  He  sports  in  the 
soul  '\  and  the  notion  is  explained  by  reference  to  His  omnipotence.  All 
His  openftions  are  easy  to  Him,  involving  no  effort,  so  that  He  is  said  to  '  act 
without  acting ' ;  and  thus  everything  is  the  sport  of  Qivan :  the  whole  universe 
is  bright  with  His  smile,  and  alive  with  His  joyous  movements.  This  is  so 
thoroughly  inwrought  into  the  system  that  such  names  as  'Deceiver'  (Kalvar, 
sar^ff)  and  '  Maniac '  are  perpetually  given  to  the  God.  The  Puranam 
of  Madura,  containing  the  history  of  the  sixty-four  amusements  of  Qivan 
(fia^eS^ojiTL^p  Lfffireaitth),  illustrates  this.  Some  of  these  quasi-divine  sports 
seem  to  us  very  ridiculous,  but  we  are  required  by  our  Qaiva  friends  to  receive 
the  mystic  interpretation  of  each!  In  the  romantic  history  of  Mantkka- 
Vafogary  which  is  really  taken  from  hints  in  the  same  Puranam,  the  change  of 
the  jackals  into  horses,  and  vice  versd,  and  the  God's  behaviour  as  a  labourer, 
are  somewhat  extreme  cases  of  this ;  but  are  not  quite  incapable,  I  suppose, 
of  a  serious  application. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  this  are  the  very  frequent  manifestations  of 
the  God  for  the  purpose  of  trying  His  votaries ;  and  in  several  of  these 
(not  translated)  the  God  is  represented  in  an  exceedingly  unfavourable  light. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  legends  there  runs  the  idea  that,  as 
there  were  innumerable  mendicants  assuming  the  conventional  garb  and 
appearance  of  the  God,  He  might  at  any  time  appear  to  any  of  His 
worshippers  in  such  a  form ;  and  thus  all  pious  souls  were  rendered  eager 
to  exercise  due  hospitality  to  ^iva  mendicants,  as  they  knew  not  whether 
their  love  might  not  any  day  be  rewarded  by  receiving  the  visit  of  the  Master 
Himself.  One  of  these  stories  is  that  of  the  ^Icwly  devotee'  given  below.  Of 
course,  the  old  classical  stories,  such  as  that  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  are  of 
a  similar  kind. 
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3.  The  dancing  of  Qivan,  especially  in  the  Golden  Hall  at  Qithambaram,  is 
connected  with  an  especial  legend  (which  we  give),  and  is  always  interpreted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  sports  referred  to  above.  (Note  VII.)  His  dancing 
j  is  symbolical  of  His  peri)etual  and  gracious  action  throughout  the  universe 
and  in  loving  hearts.  In  fact,  it  takes  us  back  to  the  manifestations 
of  the  pre- Aryan  demon,  or  Bhairava,  that  dances  in  the  burning-grounds, 
smearing  himself  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  adorning  himself  with  necklaces 
of  their  bones,  and  bearing  away  with  him  a  skull  as  a  trophy.  (Note  XI.) 
There  are  many  composite  elements  in  these  very  ancient  histories ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  allow  those  who  yet  regard  them  with  reverence  to  give  them  any 
reasonable  interpretation  of  which  they  may  be  considered  susceptible. 

The  following  is  the  legend  of  the  Mowljr  devotee,'  Qirru-tonda 
NSyanar : — 

In  the  town  of  Tiru-9enk&ttui-ku4i,  in  the  (Jora  land  [the  Tamil  country  round  about 
Tanjore],  there  lived  a  man  called  Paraajotiyar,  who  was  a  skilled  physician,  an  adept  in  the 
manag;ement  of  horses  and  elephants,  and  also  a  mighty  warrior.  But  he  was  a  saint  too. 
Day  and  night  this  noble  and  highly  gifted  man  meditated  on  the  perfections  of  Qivan  the 
Supreme,  and  so  humbly  devoted  himself  and  his  wealth  to  the  service  of  the  poor  mendicant 
devotees  of  Qivan,  that  he  always  bore  the  name  of  the  '  lowly  devotee.' 

On  a  certain  occasion  he  had  gained  a  great  victory  for  his  Raja,  and  as  he  returned 
laden  with  rich  spoil  the  courtiers  sneeringly  told  the  kii^  that  it  was  the  singular  devotion 
of  the  brave  hero  to  his  God  that  had  gained  for  him  the  victory,  which  Was  therefore  due 
solely  to  the  favour  of  Qivan.  *  What,'  cried  the  Raja,  who  before  this  knew  nothing  of  the 
•aintUness  of  his  Commander-in-Chief, '  have  I  exposed  so  great  a  saint  to  peril  of  death  in 
battle  for  my  petty  affairs  \    He  shall  fight  no  more  !  * 

The  *  lowly  devotee '  replied  : '  Nay,  I  have  merely  perfonned  the  ancestral  duties  of  my 
caste.    No  evil  there,  though  I  slew  your  foes  I ' 

But  the  king,  giving  up  to  him  the  spoils  of  the  campaign,  released  him  at  once  from  all 
foither  service,  and  bade  him  occupy  himself  henceforth  wholly  in  the  service  of  the  God, 
and  of  His  devotees.  So  the  Niiyanar  [devotee]  went  home,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  worship  and  service  of  Qivan  in  the  temple  of  his  native  town.  And,  as 
dooMBtic  viitne  is  the  highest  of  all  virtue  ^Kwrrat^  41-50),  he  mairied  a  lady  caUed 
NaAgaiyir  of  Tiru-Yt^i\lu,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Qirila-devar.  At  five  years  of  age 
the  boy  was  sent  to  school  to  learn  Qlvan's  sacred  books. 

Now  *  (^van  the  Supreme  *  was  graciously  pleased  to  make  proof  of  the  love  of  His 
devotee*  and  to  test  especially  his  obedience :  and,  therdbre,  from  among  the  vaiioos  forms 
the  God  assumes,  and  under  which  He  is  wonhipped  by  the  six  Qaiva  sects,  he  chose  tiiat  of 
Bhairava — 'the  terrible,  the  destrover *— and  descended  from  Kailiwi,  his  own  peculiar 
heaven,  in  that  dread  shape,  loaded  with  matted  bab,  bis  body  smeared  irith  ashes — 
weird  and  ttniMe.  Yet  be  seemed  a  holy  man,  thoogh  of  the  most  icpdlcnt  type  of 
-  frttatical  meinUcants.  The  Mowly  devotee*  found  him  thus  seated  under  a  banyan  tree, 
and  imm«\UatelY  discerning  the  si^  of  the  sacred  ashes,  went  to  ofler  him  ho^atatity. 

The  iU$^ae\l  one  inv^uires  :  *  Art  thon  the  renowned  intfy  intJu  V 

The  N3lyanir  meekly  replies :  *  The  serrants  of  my  God  deign  in  Iotc  to  style  me  sa 
1  have  sou|^ht  in  vain  to-day  t«>r  gnests  among  die  pU^rim-serrants  of  onr  God.  I  have  now 
found  tbetw    Gradou$ly  take  thv  bolv  meal  in  my  honse.* 

^  Thoo  can$t  not  Kod  me  the  food  I  need.* 

*  If  O^f^a"^  serrants  need  av^t.  the  di£cuh  becomes  easy,  becaisBe  of  Him  whom  thej 
serve :  I  inua  and  wUl  ^^coxtde  wha;etier  thon  canst  r««{aire^* 

H^>e  in  six  moaihs  I  eat  the  d«»h  ot'  a  slain  xktim :  ths  is  Ae  day.* 

*  I  ha^  lloicks  and  henb :  I  can  suppXv  and  c4Sef  the  viccbm*  and  ssj  wife  sihaU  prepare 
the  <<xxl.* 

I^T^  an  octho^Vxi  C-^nte  ^  slaying  of  any  Uvii^  tiimg  is  a  fienft  cnme;  yet  this  devotee 
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is  represented  as  overcoming  his  natural  repugnance  to  it  and  to  the  use  of  animal  food, 
because  be  believed  that  what  the  servant  of  Qivan  wished  must  somehow  or  other,  there  and 
then,  be  right.  The  whole  story — one  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  religious  legends  of  South 
India— takes  us  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  seems  to  illustrate  a  faith  resembling  his.]  ^ 

The  Bhairava  replies :  '  What  I  eat  must  be  a  human  victim.  It  must  be  five  years  of 
age,  its  limbs  without  a  blemish  ;  the  only  child  in  the  household ;  a  sacrifice  willingly 
oflered.  Such  a  little  one  the  mother  must  herself  hold  with  joyous  mind  while  the  father 
slays.    Such  food  alone  I  eat  this  day.' 

'  Such  food,  if  THOU  require,  is  not  difficult  to  supply,*  replies  the  lowly  devoteey  and 
hastens  homeward  with  cheery  countenance.  His  wife  meets  him  with  wifely  obeisance  at 
the  door,  and  asks :  '  What  does  the  holy  one  command  ?  * 

He  repeats  to  her  the  awful  words. 

She  asks :  '  Where  shall  such  an  offering  be  obtained  ?  * 

'  My  life,  my  wife,'  says  he, '  for  much  wealth  might  even  such  a  one  be  bought,  but  where 
are  the  mother  and  father  able  with  glad  and  pious  mind  so  to  sacrifice  ?  It  must  be  our 
own  little  son,  and  it  is  we  who  must  so  offer  him  to  the  servant  of  the  God.' 

She,  with  a  like  unflinching  devotion,  consents,  and  adds :  '  Go ;  bring  from  the  school 
our  little  one,  bom  to  be  the  guardian  of  our  lives.* 

The  devotee,  with  pious  mind,  eagerly  hastens  to  the  school.  .  .  .  [But  we  must  draw 
a  veil  here.  The  food  is  ready,  the  fearful  guest  brought  in,  and  the  father  with  courteous 
deference  begs  him  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice.] 

*  I  cannot  eat  alone.    None  so  worthy  to  share  with  me  as  thyself.' 

Another  plate  is  set  in  all  lowly  loving  obedience.  But  the  Bhairava  interposes  yet 
another  objection. 

'  Thou  hast  a  son,  let  him  eat  too.' 

'  My  son  cannot  help  us  in  this ! ' 

'  Till  he  come  I  eat  not ;  go  seek,  call,  and  bring  him  here.* 

The  &ther  risei^  calls  the  mother,  and  they,  simply  obedient,  but  bewildered,  stand 
without  the  door  and  cry,  *  Come,  O  son.'  Then,  lo,  even  as  he  was  wont,  his  bright  eyes 
beaming  with  joy,  his  long  black  silken  curls  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  his  silver  anklets 
tinkling  as  he  runs,  their  son  is  seen  hastening  on,  and  rushes  into  his  mother's  arms. . .  . 
When  they  would  bring  him  in  to  the  presence  of  the  disguised  God  the  dread  guest  had 
vanishedt  and  the  dish  was  empty,  bright,  and  clean.  It  had  all  been 'delusion,  the  sport  of 
the  Deity ! 

No  death,  no  offering, — but  in  pious  will. 

Then,  because,  what  the  God  caused  them  to  seem  to  do  in  a  loving  ecstasy  was  right 
in  its  motive,  though  forbidden  in  itself,  all  the  gods  appeared  to  them  in  the  sky  and 
applauded  them;  and  while  they  worshipped  in  speechless  rapture,  the  father,  mother,  son, 
and  nurse  were  carried  away  to  Kailasa,  there  to  adore  the  God,  and  PSrvathi,  his  wife,  and 
Snppinunanya,  his  son,  in  bliss  unending  ^ 

NOTE  n. 

The  Mystic  Formula  of  the  Five  Letters  (or  Syllables);  The 

^AivA  Rosary. 
An  amazing  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  devising  a  quasi- 
magical  system  founded  on  these  five  Sanskrit  syllables.  The  following,  which  is 
Chapter  IX  of  Um3pathi's  great  work  entitled  'The  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace,'  gives 
authoritatively  the  whole  mystery  of '  The  Grace  of  the  Five  Letters,'  that  is, 
the  grace  gained  by  the  use  of  the  invocation  consisting  of  (^-vS-ya-na-ma 

'  In  the  Indian  Institute,  Oxford,  are  to  be  seen  printed  copies  of  various  editions  of  this 
work,  with  iUnstrationa,  curiously  suggestive.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  are  two  palm-leaf 
MSS.  of  this  particular  legend,  one  of  which  is  a  very  spirited  dramatic  version.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  another  copy  of  this  latter. 


xl  NOTE  II. 

{=  Adoration  to  (^ivan),  '  A  help  to  those  votaries  who  cannot  otherwise  attain 
to  the  bliss  of  mystic  quietude  (Samadhi)/  These  syllables,  with  their  various 
times  and  methods  of  recitation,  give  rise  to  many  subtle  disputations.  Much 
is  arbitrary,  the  method  is  cryptic,  and  very  much  seems  puerile ;  but  some 
REAL  TRUTH  is  hidden  in  the  symbols. 


Each  of  these  sections  consists  of  a  question,  an  answer  by  the  Guru  with 
its  commentary,  and  a  summary.  The  answer  is  the  Master's  teaching,  and 
is  a  couplet  of  exquisite  Tamil,  in  imitation  of  Tiruvalluvar.  (See  Pope's 
Kurral,  Introd.,  p.  vii.)  Under  different  heads  we  have  given  the  whole  lOo 
couplets  of  this  work.    (See  p.  xciii.) 

The  Disciple  asjks: 
If  the  anntterable  raptare  has  not  been  gained  by  the  means  already  explained,  is  there 
any  other  method  ? 

LXXXI. 
TAe  Guru  answers: 
The  systems  of  grace,  the  Vcdas,  and  other  sacred  scriptures, 
have  as  object  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  '  Five  Syllables.' 

Commentary,  The  substance  of  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  '  Fi^e  Letters*  is  the  Lord, 
the  Flock,  and  the  Bond.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  those  mighty  in  the  Agamas  (the 
twenty-eight  (^arm  Agamas),  the  Vedas,  and  other  sacred  books.    (Note  XII.) 

iV*  Summary,  The  substance  of  all  Truth  is  included  in  the  '  Five  Letters.* 


What  does  this  pentad  of  letters  (syllables)  declare? 

LXXXII. 

The  King,  the  Energy,  the  Bond,  fair  Maya,  Soul — 
all  these  are  contained  in  the  Om-garam. 

Com,  The  Piranayam  (see  Lex.  ii/«nrM&)  contains  within  it,  (i)  the  grace  of  Qivan,  and 
(s)  of  gatti  (the  Divine  Energy,  Note  XIII).  with  the  (3)  knowled^  ofAnavam  (Note  XV), 
and  (4)  of  fair  Maya,  and  (5)  of  the  Soul.  These  are  symbolised  by  the  '  Five  Syllables,*  and 
in  Om  the  whole  are  concentrated. 

Sum,  Here  is  expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  mystic  Cm,  which  is  the  subtile  form  of  the 
•  Five  Letters.*  

What  is  the  order  in  which  the  '  Five  Letters '  stand  ? 

LXXXIIL 

On  one  side  mystic  dance  of '  Weakness,'  on  the  other 
dance  of  mystic  '  Wisdom,' — Soul  between  the  two. 

Com,  The  syllables  Ma  and  Na  represent  the  energetic  whirl  of  Impurity  in  itself,  and 
as  operating  in  the  Soul ;  the  syllables  Ql  and  VA  represent  the  mystic  action  of  ^ivan  and 
of  Grace.    Between  these  stands  Ya,  which  represents  the  Soul^ 

[7)1/  *  dance '  is  the  divine  impulse  and  guidance  given  to  the  Soul  in  this  state  0/ bondage, 
and  in  the  state  of  emancipation.    Note  I.] 

Sum,  In  this  the  significance  of  the  '  Five  Letters  *  is  explained. 

How  is  it  that  by  means  of  the  *  Five  Letters  *  the  Soul  does  not  (at  onoe)  obtain  the 

•Known*? 

LXXXIV. 

Ma  and  Na  prevail  over  the  mind ;  thus  it  returns  not  to  Him ; 

whenever  it  obtains  Qi  its  deeds  are  cancelled. 


*  See  Hymn  V.  196  note. 
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Ccm.  {This  <ouplet  admits  of  two  distinct  interpretations.  The  more  authoritative 
is  given,) 

When  Ma  and  Na,  which  are  'Impurity*  and  'Tirotham'  {fiCrr^A,  NOTE  V),  bind  the 
Soul  tight  (or  the  mind  is  dissipated),  it  (the  Ya)  cannot  retnm ;  when  their  great  Bond 
is  looied,  it  obtains  ^i,  which  is  supreme  blessedness. 

Sum.  The  fiond  and  the  method  of  release  are  shown  in  the  '  Five  Letters/ 

[Compare  Qi.  Pint.  II.  41  (p.  37a).] 


How  is  it  that,  though  there  are  these '  Five  Letters,*  Anavam  (Impurity)  does  not  depart  ? 

LXXXV. 

While  bewilderingpowers  of  theveiler  and  Impurity  stand  first,howcan  it  depart? 
Not  unless  the  dominant  Anavam  change  its  place. 

Com,  While  Na  and  Ma,  representatives  of  Tirotham  and  Impurity,  are  pronounced  first, 
can  these  be  removed  t    Put  these  after,  and  Qi  first :  then  Anavam  will  cease  to  obscure. 

Sum.  They  who  would  be  set  free  must  utter  the  formula  thus :  (^ivIya-Nama,  and  not 
Nama-^i  v£ya  K    [God  must  be  first  1] 

[Compare  Un-ViJ.,  44.]  

Will  Impurity  depart  from  those  who  repeat  the  *  Five  Letters  *  ? 

LXXXVI. 
Ah,  worship ;  but  if  the  foundation  be  not  known, 

since  Qi  precedes  not,  Impurity  will  still  assert  itself. 

Com.  When  men  repeat  the  sacred  formula  unmindful  of  the  foundation,  which  is  Qivan, 
desire  will  reassert  itself,  still  clinging  to  Na  and  Ma, 

Sum.  Here  he  commiserates  those  who  thus  recite  them,  and  still  suffer,  having  no 
Divine  assistance. 

Why  is  this  pentad  of  letters  recited  thus  ? 

LXXXVII. 
If  ^ivan  come  first,  and  thou  so  recite  it, 

embodiment  will  cease.    This  is  your  method. 
Com,  If  the  devotee  recite  the  pentad  so  that  Qi  and  Va  precede,  by  this  poiition  the 
embodiment  will  be  removed.    Thou,  O  disciple,  who  desirest  release,  recite  it  thus  I 
Sum.  This  teaches  that  the  released  say,  (^i-^d-ya^na-may  and  never  Na-ma^fi-vd-ya. 


What  benefit  accrues  from  this  order  of  recitation  ? 

LXXXVIIL 
Va  will  in  grace  give  ^i,  and  bring  prosperity.    To  such  souls 

this  is  the  spotless  Form  which  will  appear. 
Com.  When  thus  recited,  VX,  which  is  grace,  points  out  ^i,  which  is  ^ivan,  and  estab- 
lishes Ya,  which  is  the  Soul,  in  the  abode  of  delight.    And  that  is  the  feultless,  sacred  form 
of  Ci^aa. 

Sum.  Here  the  significance  in  the  sacred  formula  of  Va  (« the  Energy  of  Grace)  is  taught. 


How  will  that  soul  exist  in  the  heaven  of  liberation  t 

LXXXIX. 
No  longer  placed  between  the  spotless  Na  and  Va, 
the  Soul  will  stand  in  grace  between  Va  and  ^i. 

'  Idiom  permits  either;  but  the  orthodox  use  only  the  former.     Such  apparent  trifles 
divide  even  devout  people ! 
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Com,  The  Soul  {ya)  standing  no  longer  between  the  spotless  (it  may  be  read  '  A9in  Na ' 
or  '  A9il  Na/  i.e.  spotted  or  spotless;  and  each  of  these  presents  an  orthodox  view  of  Tirdtham) 
Na  and  Vd  (Qatti),  now  stands  between  VA  and  ^i.     (Comp.  Note  V.) 

(//  is  said  that  this  arrangement  must  be  learned  from  a  guru.) 

Sum.  This  defines  the  position  attained  by  those  who  rightly  nse  the  formula. 

[See  Un.  Vi].,  46.]  

Is  there  any  manifest  evidence  of  our  being  in  this  state  of  deliverance  ? 

XC. 

The  sacred  writings  teach  in  every  possible  way  to  fix  the  mind 
on  the  path  that  leads  not  away  from  Him. 

Com.  The  sacred  writings  teach  us  all  methods,  so  that  we  should  ponder  them,  and 
never  forsake  the  sacred  influence  of  Qivan  and  of  His  Qatti. 

Sum.  This  couplet  sums  up  the  teaching  of  the  last  four  chapters  (VI-IX\ 
[On  the  subject  of  the  'Five  Syllables'  the  remarks  of  Oldenberg  {ButkUia),  p.  a;,  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  There  has  always  been  among  men  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
mystic  power  of  quasi-sacred  syllables,  uttered  in  a  certain  way,  of  the  inherent  power  of 
spells  and  charms,  '  deadly  to  hear  and  deadly  to  tell,'  —some  such  a  feeling  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  illustrates  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  In  the  Chhanddgya  Upanishad  II.  2  it  is 
said,  *  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  Saman  as  the  five  worlds.  The  hihkdra  is  the  earth, 
the  prastava  the  fire,  the  udgitha  the  sky,  the  pratihdra  the  sun,  the  nidhana  heaven.  Let 
a  man  meditate  on  the  fivefold  Saman  as  rain.  The  hihhdra  is  **  wind  (that  brings  the  rain) ;" 
the  prastava  is  "  the  cloud  is  come ; "  the  udgitha  is  '<  it  rains ; "  the  pratihdroj  "  it  flashes, 
it  thunders ; "  the  nidhana,  "  it  stops."  There  is  rain  for  him,  and  he  brings  rain  for  others, 
who,  thus  knowing,  meditates  on  the  fivefold  Saman  as  rain.'  This  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
nse  of  this  invocation  to  Qivan, — ^Nama9ivaya, — as  a  kind  of  magical  formula.  The  intention, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  same,  to  emphasize  doctrines  and  to  bring  them  into  practical  working.] 

NOTE    III. 

The  Soul's  Emancipation  (aS®.    Mutti,  Qp^fi,  ^fw). 
In  Sanskrit,  Muk/i  or  Moksha. 

The  best  explanation  of  the  (^aiva  Siddhanta  doctrine  of  Mutti,  or  the 
Soul's  final  emancipation  from  embodiment  (erlosung  von  den  weltlichen  banden, 
— Seltgketf),  is  found  in  the  treatise  called  Qiva-Piraga^am  {QoiutSasir^ih)  by 
the  same  great  sage  UmSpathi  (I.  38,  &c.),  and  has  been  translated  (though 
from  a  very  imperfect  MS.)  by  Mr.  Hoisington  {American  Oriental  Soc.  Journal^ 
1 854).  This  is  a  commentary  on  the  Qiva-iSana-bodham.  Mr.  J.  M.  Nalla-sami, 
a  learned  ^aivite  of  Madras,  has  recently  published  a  translation  of  ^va-fiana- 
bodham,  with  valuable  notes,  which  is  a  most  useful  compendium. 

Ten  faulty  (or  imperfect)  theories  of  this  consummation,  so  devoutly  wished 
for  by  all  Hindus,  are  enumerated  in  these  works,  or  in  the  commentaries  on 
them: — 

(i)  There  is  the  bliss  aspired  to  by  the  Lokayattar  ('  Worldlings ').  This 
is  simply  gross  sensual  enjoyment  in  this  world.  These  heretics  are  con- 
tinually attacked  in  the  Siddhanta  books.  [See  Sarva-dar^ana-sahgraha 
(TrObner's  Series).]  They  were  atheistic  Epicureans,  followers  of  Charoaka 
(Note  XIV). 

(2)  There  is  the  cessation  of  the  five  Kandhas.  This  is  the  Buddhist 
Nirvana,  and  is  always  considered  by  Tamil  authors  to  be  mere  annihilation. 
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The   South-Indian  view  of  Buddhism   is  illustrated  in  Note  IX.      (Sarva- 
dar^ana-sahgraha,  p.  3 1 .) 

(3)  The  destruction  of  the  three  (or  eight)  qualities  is  pronounced  to  be 
the  final  emancipation  by  some  Jains,  and  by  the  teachers  of  the  atheistic 
Sankhya  system.  This  would  reduce  the  human  Soul  to  the  condition  of  an 
unqualified  mass,  a  mere  chaos  of  thought  and  feeling. 

(4)  There  is  the  cessation  of  deeds  by  mystic  wisdom.  This  is  the  system 
of  Prabhakara  (Sarva-dar^ana-safigraha,  p.  184).  The  deeds  mentioned  are 
'  all  rites  and  services  whatsoever.'  The  devotee  becomes  in  this  case,  so  the 
Qaivite  urges,  like  a  mere  image  of  clay  or  stone. 

(5)  '  Mutti '  is  represented  by  some  ^aiva  sectaries  as  consisting  in  the 
removal  from  the  Soul  of  all  impurity,  as  a  copper  vessel  is  supposed  to  be 
cleansed  fi-om  verdigris  by  the  action  of  mercury.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
abstruse  reasoning  about  the  pollution  aforesaid.  '  Copper  is  not  really  in  this 
sense  purified  by  the  removal  of  the  green  stain  on  its  surface ;  the  innate 
weakness  of  the  metal  is  in  its  constant  liability  to  this  defilement.  Gold  is 
never  coated  by  such  impure  matter.  Copper  will  always  be  so ;  it  is,  as  it 
were,  congenital.  Now  these  sectarians  preach  that,  by  the  grace  of  Qivan, 
the  innate  corruption  of  the  Soul  may  be  removed,  from  which  will  necessarily 
follow  permanent  release  from  all  bonds.'  This  seems  to  resemble  very  closely 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  sanctification  of  the  souls  of  men  by  divine  grace 
infused.  '  The  Siddhanta^  however,  insists  upon  it  that  for  ever,  even  in  the 
emancipated  state,  the  power  of  defilement,  the  potentiality  of  corruption, 

.  remains  (i.e.  *pdfam  is  eternal').)  This  corruption  cannot,  it  is  true,  operate 
any  longer  in  the  emancipated  condition ;  but  it  is  still  there,^-dead,  unillu- 
minated,  the  dark  part  of  the  Soul,  turned  away  from  the  central  light,  like  the 
unilluminated  part  of  the  moon's  orb.  Personal  identity,  and  the  imperfec- 
tions necessarily  clinging  to  a  nature  eternally  finite,  are  not  destroyed  even 
in  Aftttti. 

(6)  Another  class  of  Qaiva  sectaries  taught  that  in  emancipation  the  body 
itself  is  transformed,  irradiated  with  Qivan's  light,  and  rendered  immortal.  This 
system  supposed  that  intimate  union  with  Qivan  transmuted  rather  than  sancti- 
fied the  Soul. 

(7)  There  is  then  the  system  of  the  Veddnits^  who  taught  that  the  absolute 
union  of  the  Soul  with  the  Infinite  Wisdom,  its  commingling  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  the  air  in  a  jar  becomes  one  with  the  circumambient  air  when  the 
jar  is  broken,  was  MutH.    But  here  personality  is  lost. 

(8)  The  doctrine  of  Palkariyam  (followers  of  Bhaskara)  is,  that  in 
emancipation  there  is  an  absolute  destruction  of  the  human  Soul,  which  is 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  supreme  essence. 

(9)  There  were  some  Qaivites  who  taught  that  in  emancipation  the  Soul 
acquires  mystic  miraculous  powers;  that,  in  fact,  the  emancipated  one  is 
so  made  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  that  he  is  able  to  gain 
possession  of  and  exercise  miraculous  powers,  which  are  called  the  eight 
'  Siddhis.'  Persons  professing  to  wield  such  magical  powers  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  India,  and  there  is  in  them  very  ofien  a  bewildering 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  fraud. 
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(lo)  There  were  also  some  who  taught  that  in  emancipation  the  Soul 
becomes,  like  a  stone,  insensible.  This  stationary,  apathetic  existence,  if 
existence  it  can  be  called,  is  the  refuge  of  the  Soul  from  the  sufferings  and 
struggles  of  embodiment. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  faulty  theories,  the  true  doctrine  of  emancipation 
is  thus  defined:  When  the  Soul,  finally  set  free  from  the  influence  of  three/old 
defilement  through  the  grace  of  Qivan,  obtains  divine  wisdom^  and  so  rises  to  live 
eternally  in  the  conscious,  full  enjoyment  of  Qivatis  presence^  in  conclusive  bliss , 
this  is  EMANCIPATION,  according  to  the  SiddMnta  philosophy,  (See  T.  A.  P.  75, 
in  Note  VI.) 

NOTE   IV. 

The  '  Guru.'  (Sans.  J^  =  venerable) 
The  Guru  plays  a  most  important  part  in  all  Hindu  religion.  He  is  the 
'venerable'  preceptor,  master,  and  embodied  god.  In  the  ^iva  system  His 
dignity  culminates.  He  is  one  who  in  successive  embodiments  has  drawn 
nearer  and  nearer  to  final  deliverance  (Mutti),  and  is  now  in  His  last  stage  of 
embodiment  (Note  V).  Qivan  lives  in  Him,  looks  lovingly  on  the  meet 
disciple  through  His  eyes,  blesses  with  His  hands,  with  His  mouth  whispers 
into  the  disciple's  ear  the  mystic  words  of  initiation,  and  crowns  with  the  lotus 
flowers  of  His  feet  the  bowed  head  of  the  postulant,  who  thus  is  to  become  as 
his  Master.    (See  Hymn  IV.  95.) 

The  exact  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  following  ten  couplets,  being 
Chapter  V  in  UmSpathi's  authoritative  work,  *  The  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace ' 

The  Form  of  Grace. 
This  chapter  speaks  of  grace  in  the  form  of  the  Guru  (divine  Teacher), 
Who  is  mystic  knowledge  made  manifest.     This  manifestation  is  the  '  fruit  of 
the  Grace'  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter.    (See  Note  VI  for  Chapter  IV.) 

CHAPTER  V. 
The  Disciple  asks: 
Who  comes  when  twofold  deeds  are  balanced  t    [Qlatti-nibatham,  Note  V.] 

XLI. 
The  Guru  answers: 
Grace  that  in  the  times  of  ignorance  abode  within ; 

now  made  manifest  by  visible  signs, — the  King  who  departs  not. 

Cent,  While  man  was  in  this  state  of  ignorant  bondage  He  by  latent  grace  abode  within ; 
now  the  Divine  Lord,  the  very  centre  of  knowledge,  appears  in  bodily  shape  as  a  Gani. 
Neither  from  before  the  eyes,  nor  from  within  the  Sonl,  does  this  King  henceforth  depart. 

Sum,  Divme  grace  assumes  the  form  of  a  Guru. 


Is  it  essentially  necessary  that  He  Himself  should  come  as  Guru  1    Will  not  learned 

men  suffice  t 

XLII. 

None  can  know  the  disease  within  but  those  of  the  household. 

Can  the  outer  world  discern  it  too  ? 

Cam,  In  any  house  if  one  be  diseased,  those  in  the  house  will  be  aware  of  it,  but  the 
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distant  world  knows  it  not ;  so,  if  Qivan,  who  dwells  within  the  Soul,  come  as  a  Guru,  oar 
disease  shall  be  healed. 

Sum,  This  removes  the  donbt  as  to  the  necessity  of  Qivan's  advent  as  a  Gnro. 


Can  all  recognize  the  Gam  thus  appearing  t 


XLIII. 
Who  bom  on  this  earth  is  able  to  discern  such  a  Divine 

Dispenser  of  grace  not  ever  given  before  ? 
Com.  He  performed  the  works  of  creation,  preservation,  destrnction,  and  'veiling* 
(Note  XIII,  Qatti)  without  any  manifest  appearance;  but  now  His  work  of  grace  is 
performed  in  a  way  not  known  before,  while  He  wears  a  human  form  as  a  robe,  and  thus 
conceals  Himself.    This  men  know  not. 

Sum,  Men  think  of  the  Gam,  who  is  Qivan  Himself  made  manifest,  as  thoogh  He  were 
a  mere  man  like  themselves. 

How  b  it  that  inferior  souls  know  not  the  Gum  t 

XLIV. 
Souls  immersed  in  the  false  darkness  of  sense-perception  cannot  see  the  two: 

teachings  of  Grace  divine  and  the  Teacher. 
Com,  Those  who  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  fleeting,  worldly  enjoyments,  and  whose  under- 
standings are  veiled  by  the  darkness  oi  Anavam  (Note  XV),  cannot  know  the  two  great 
troths  of  the  blessedness  of  mystic  Wisdom,  and  of  the  grace  embodied  in  the  Gum,  by  which 
it  may  be  reached.    [Comp.  Bhagavad-Gita  IX.  ii.] 
Sum.  The  reason  for  men's  ignorance  of  the  Gum. 


Is  it  necessary  that  His  sacred  form  should  be  visible  like  ours  I 

XLV. 
The  world  does  not  discern  the  bodily  form 

as  the  cloak  assumed  to  take  and  hold  men  fast. 

Com.  It  is  common  in  the  world  to  ensnare  beasts  and  birds  by  exhibiting  their  own 
shape  as  a  lure.  Here  men  would  dread  any  appearance  manifestly  Divine ;  and  so  Grace 
clothes  itself  in  a  human  dress,  beneath  which  men,  alas  t  fail  to  discern  the  Divine. 

Sum,  In  this  and  the  two  preceding  verses,  the  ignorance  of  men  in  not  recognizing  the 
Gum  is  reproved.  

May  not  any  teacher  be  thus  a  cloaked  image  of  ^ivan  1 

XLVI. 
What  would  thus  accrue  ?    Who  knows  anything  ? 

Seek  Him,  and  be  freed.    The  true  meaning  is  known  only  from  Him. 

Com,  Whether  you  ordinarily  rely  upon  a  particular  Gum,  or  not,  signifies  nothing;  seek 
Him  who  alone  can  interpret  the  tmth.  So  only  can  you  escape  from  impurity  and  emerge 
into  pure  light. 

Sum.  The  real  meaning  of  any  scientific  treatise  cannot  be  understood  without  the 
anistanoe  of  the  tree  Teacher.    

Is  it  not  enough  that  divine  Grace  is  the  core  of  your  knowledge !  Must  He  come  as 
a  Gum  toot 

XLVII. 

When  snake-poison  has  entered  the  system, — not  the  mere  presence  of 
the  *  Mangiis,' — 
A  skilful  physician  is  necessary  to  remove  the  poison. 
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C<nn.  The  mjrstic  ait  of  the  nake-dumner  is  neocasauy  to  cnie  one  bitten  by  a  pcHsooons 
fcrpenL  Thus  m  Gorn  betring  QiTin's  rery  image  must  look  apon  as  with  the  eje  of  mystic 
Wisdom,  and  daikneas  will  disappear,  not  otherwise. 

Sum.  The  Bood  is  only  loosed  by  the  divine  Teacher. 


Is  this  His  gndons  manifintation  as  a  Teadier  for  all,  or  for  one  daas  only? 

XLVin. 
To  those  become  a-kalar  He  gives  precious  gifts  of  grace,  and  cancels  deeds. 

To  those  still  f a-kalar^  as  a  Guru,  He  gives  His  grace. 
Com.  To  the  Vinnana-kalar  and  to  the  Pralaiya-kalar^^  who  are  freed  fit>m  Kabu 
(sense-deception),  He  rercals  Himself  in  their  inner  oonsdonsness,  and  remoTes  Anauam\ 
To  others,  in  the  form  of  a  Gora,  He  comes  and  bestows  grace.    [Comp.  p.  Ixxx.] 

Sum,  This  shows  why,  and  for  the  sake  of  whom.  He  pots  on  the  vestment  of  humanity. 


Cannot  salvation  be  effected  withoat  the  coming  of  the  Garn  ? 

XLIX. 
Who  can  know  unless  the  gracious  Revealer  of  the  wide 

extended  way,  the  great  Knower,  shall  appear  ? 
Com.  Unless  the  Lord,  possessed  of  the  wisdom  snix>assing  the  six  Attuva*,  and  the 
Revealer  of  the  way  of  release,  shall  come  in  the  form  of  a  Gora,  who  can  know  these  things  ? 
'Sum.  The  knowledge  of  the  really  existent  can  only  be  given  by  the  manifested  Lord, 
possessed  of  perfect  knowledge. 

Is  it  necessary  that  He  should  come  in  the  form  of  another  devotee  ?    Is  it  not  enough 
that  He  is  within  my  sentient  mind? 

Mystic  knowledge  tnay  visit  us  without  His  intervention — 

when  the  fair  crystal  kindles  fire  without  the  sun!  i 

Com,  The  crystal  may  be  faoltless,  bat  will  not  act  as  a  bnrning  glass  in  the  absence  of  \ 

the  son ;  even  so  divine  and  mystic  Wisdom  enters  not  the  mind,  whatever  knowledge  it  may  | 

possess,  without  the  Gura,  who  is  Qivan's  grace  made  manifest. 

Sum.  In  this  it  is  taught  that  religions  knowledge  has  no  excellence  without  the  teaching 
of  the  Gura.  i 

NOTE    V.  ' 

(^ATTi-NiBATHAM  :  ^^^-/flu/T^J),  Ijfij  fRTW  =  *  Cessation  of  Energy^ 

The  souls  of  men  are  found  here  in  a  state  of  bondage  called  the  '  com-  '\ 

bined  state'  {ukiBUi).    The  Qaiva  Siddh^nta  system  traces  their  passage  thence  ' 

into  the  '  free,  eternally  emancipated  state '  {op^fi).  The  eternal  Soul  was,  by 
a  gracious  interposition  of  the  Supreme,  made  subject  to  vanity,  combined  with 
material  forms,  and  launched  forth  into  a  world  of  action,  in  order  that,  the  { 

effect  of  deeds  (eternal,  h  parte  ante)  being  removed  or  cancelled,  the  Soul 
might  at  length  be  enlightened  by  special  grace,  and  so  become  gradually 
disentangled  and  purified ;  the  consummation  of  which  is  Muiti  (Note  III), 
or  final  emancipation,  and  mysiic,  ineffable,  eternal  union  with  Qvan*. 

*  T.  A.  P.,  Chapter  II,  in  Note  XII.  «  Note  XV. 

*  This  word  is  an  adaptation  of  Sans.  AdhvX,  and  expresses  the  physiological  elements 
of  all  being.    The  idea  is  obsolete. 

*  Sec  Pope's  Nala4iydr,  ch.  xi.  pp.  66-69. 
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In  this  second  stage  of  embodiment,  the  passage  into  which  is  the  great 
crisis  in  the  Soul's  secular  pilgrimage,  it  is  prepared  for  the  third  and  final 
stage.  The  man  is  now  no  longer  of  the  world,  but  a  devotee  (Jivan-muttan, 
9^€arQppfi€ar\  emancipate,  yet  in  the  flesh :  one  in  whom  a  great  work  of 
grace  is  being  wrought,  and  is  near  to  its  consummation.  Comp.  Theologia 
Germanlca',  ch.  xxviii.  This  work,  dated  about  1350,  by  an  unknown 
Christian  saint,  who  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  Umd-paihi  (Note  VII,  and 
p.  xciii),  should  be  studied  by  all  earnest '  seekers  after  truth '  I 

In  Bhagavad-Git^  ch.  ii,  this  state  of  Jivan-mutti  is  described.  It  is 
called  (!lnthi  {fnifi^  llTf^)} '  repose/  The  next  and  final  stage  is  Nirvanam 
(f'f^Plf}  fBffQjireaanh  ='  blowing  out '),  which  is  used  for  Mu/ft, 

In  the  Sankhya  KSrika  (LXVII)  this  doctrine  of  Jivan-mutti  (or  Qanthi)  is 
enunciated :  '  By  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge  the  causes  of  deeds,  virtuous 
and  otherwise,  cease  (eS^Besr  ^^ul/).  Yet  for  awhile  the  body  lasts  on,  as 
a  potter's  wheel  continues  for  a  time  to  revolve  after  the  impulse  has  ceased : 
sanskdra  vafdt  chakrahhramavcU dhfila  farirah* 

In  the  Sankhya  aphorisms  of  Kapila,  Book  III.  78-83,  the  subject  is 
discussed:  'The  emancipated  sage  goes  on  living,  as  the  potter's  wheel 
revolves  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  motive  inertia  resulting  from 
previous  action.  This  is  necessary ;  for  such  a  livings  yet  liberated,  sage  is  the 
only  competent  teacher — the  only  Guru.' 

The  steps  by  which  the  devotee  has  reached  this  threshold  of  a  new 
existence  are' — 

(i)  His  being  awakened  by  the  energy  (Qatti)  of  Qivan,  which  is,  in  inten- 
tion  and  in  fact,  entirely  gracious ;    but  as  it  arouses  the  Soul  to  painfuf  <^\^ 
conflicts  in  varied  experiences  of  successive  embodiments,  it  is  spoken  of  as""  . 
an  energy  of  (divine)  anger  {Tirotham), 

(2)  The  second  step  was  his  coming  under  the  power  of  Maya,  both  pure 
and  impure  (matter  or  its  underlying  essence,  and  sense  organization),  whereby 
be  has  obtained  successive  bodies,  spheres  of  being,  organs,  and  experiences. 
In  these  embodiments  he  has  consumed  the  fruit  of  his  works, — those  which 
are  actually  his,  and  those  which  have  been  imputed  to  him  and  laid  upon 
him  by  the  Supreme  Power  (by  an  eternal  fate). 

(3)  The  third  step  is,  that  the  impurities  in  which  from  all  eternity  the 
Soul  has  been  involved  have  thus  'ripened/  or  their  fruits  have  become 
mature  (tDeo-uifiuirath),  This  is  an  idea  profound  and  far-reaching,  but  which 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend.  It  rests  uj)on  a  figure.  The  Soul  has  to 
partake  of  the  results  of  these  deeds  which  are  its  eternally  destined  inheritance. 
This  is  compared  to  the  eating  of  fruit;  but  these  fruits  can  only  be  eaten  when 
ibey  are  ripe,  when  the  Soul  has  been  placed  in  circimistances  where  their 
whole  cfiect  and  deserts  have  been  brought  out  and  experienced.  The  whole 
efifect  of  any  deed  is  slowly  evolved  and  matured,  and  the  Soul  must  encounter, 

'  Tbeologia  Gcrmanica.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Susanna  Winkworth.  With 
a  pie&oe  by  Charles  Kingsley.     Macmillan's  Golden  Treasury  Series. 

'  The  corresponding  Buddhistic  formula  is  hitu-prabhava'dkarmam,  or  in  Tamil  9^mi^9. 
Comp.  Mani-Megalai  I.  4. 
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from  aeon  to  aeon,  these  mysterious  powers  which  constitute  its  destiny,  in  all 
their  developements  and  in  their  fullest  maturity. 

(4)  In  the  fulness  of  the  time,  as  the  fourth  step,  there  comes  a  '  balancing 
,  of  deeds.'  (T.A.P.  51.)  The  notion  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  point  in 

time  when  the  sins  and  merits  that  cling  to  the  Soul  and  are  its  fate,  become 
equal,  and  balance  one  another,  or  arc  made  equal  by  the  grace  of  the  Supreme.  ,\^ 
There  are  now  gathered  into  one  the  three  kinds  of  deeds,  the  eternal  accumu-  C.., 
lations  of  fate,  the  assignment  for  expiation  during  the  present  birth,  and  those 
which  will  yet  accrue  before  the  consummation  is  gained  These  threefold 
deeds  are  at  once  cancelled ;  and,  freed  from  them,  the  Soul  enters  upon  its 
last  stage  of  embodied  existence.  (See  Pope's  Naiadtydr,  ch.  xi.  pp.  66-69, 
KARMMA.) 

(5)  The  energy  of  Qatti,  which  is  commonly  called  *  the  veiling '  energy     ^    " 
(Tirdthatn\  is  now  changed  into  a  gracious  energy  of  enlightenment  vadr    '^ 
repose  from  physical  perturbations;    this  is  called  Qiva-9atti-nibatham,  or/ 
cessation  of  CSvan's  *  veiling '  energy.    (Note  XIII  on  Qatti.) 

(6)  And  thus  the  Soul  passes  into  another  human  form,  of  the  purest  and 
most  orthodox  Qaiva  lineage,  and  is  in  the  third  and  pure  state.  Its  course 
and  discipline  therein  must  be  considered  in  another  place. 

NOTE  VI. 
Grace. 
The  prominence  given  in  the  Qaiva  Siddhtota  to  the  operations  of  Divine 
Grace  is  remarkable.  The  Tamil  word  {^(S^YArul  is  used  in  every  sense 
given  to  Xdpis  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  *fDn  in  the  Hebrew.  As 
M&nikka-V&9agar  uses  the  word  constantly,  I  have  translated  Umapathi's 
Chapter  IV,  and  append  it. 

|4r  The  remedy  for  Anavam  is  Aruh  SK5&^(5  ^"JP*  •flf(5^«'!  (Note  XV.) 


The  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
The  Nature  of  Grace. 
This  treats  of  divine  and  mystic  Wisdom  imparted  in  the  shape  of  Grace. 
In  order  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  Anavam,  and  to  show  the  way  of  deliverance, 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  the  remedy  for  Anavam,  is  here  expounded. 

The  DiscipU  asks: 
What  is  meant  by  the  '  dawning  of  the  day  ^ '  ? 

XXXI. 

Th4  Guru  answers: 
Than  Grace  is  nothing  greater;  as  in  this  world 

nothing  is  greater  than  that  one's  soul  requires. 
Com,  There  is  nothing  greater  than  Divine  Grace.    This  may  be  illustiated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  world  the  thmgs  each  one  needs  and  desires  are  to  him  the  greatest. 
Sum.  Here  the  dignity  of  Grace  is  shown. 

^  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  17, '  Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.* 
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Explain  how  Grace  operates. 

XXXII. 

Grace  as  the  sun  appears,  and  sheds  everywhere       x 
great  bght  for  deeds  and  their  effects. 

Com,  There  are  'deeds  (Karmma)  of  accumulation  *  {<^aii^itam)\  there  are  also  'deeds 
ripe  for  fruition  in  the  present  birth '  (JHrdrattam);  there  are  also  '  deeds  now  accumulating 
within  man's  consciousness '  {Agamiyam),  Grace  sheds  everywhere  light  for  the  perfonnance 
of  new  deeds,  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  fruits  of  former  deeds ;  even  as  the  sun  by 
shedding  light  enables  men  to  accumulate  and  to  enjoy. 

Sum,  Here  it  is  stated  that  Grace  is  the  source  of  all  action. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  couplet.  It  seems  to  read:  '  increase  and  consumption  of 
deeds';  Le.  'Qivan's  Grace,  through  the  operation  of  His  Qattl,  affords  light  of  under- 
standing by  which  men  ^otherwise  utterly  unintelligent)  perform  the  actions  of  life,  thus  at 
once  accumulating  new  stores  of  deeds  (meritorious  or  sinful),  and  experiencing  (eating, 
consuming)  the  fruit  of  deeds  done  in  former  organizations.' 

The  whole  doctrine  is  epitomised  in  Pope's  N(Ua4iy(ir,  pp.  66-69. 


If  one  should  say,  *No  ruedfifr  Grace  to  effect  these  results;  the  soul  of  man  can  do  its  own 
work*  what  is  your  reply ? 
y  XXXIII. 

The  flesh  knows  nothing,  and  the  soul  knows  nothing  of  itself: 
since  these  know  nothing ;  who,  of  himself,  can  know  ? 

Com.  The  material  elements  of  the  phenomenal  uniyerse  are  unintelligent';  souls 
have  no  knowledge  of  their  own ;  therefore,  if  Grace  do  not  take  cognizance  of  their 
state,  and  impart  to  them  mystic  knowledge,  whence  can  they  in  this  world  obtain  saving 
knowledge? 

Sum,  In  this  is  given  the  answer  to  those  who  say  that  Grace  needs  not  to  know,  ox/ 
take  cognizance  of,  the  Soul :  It  needs  to  know  that  it  may  make  known !  / 


How  is  it  that  souls  are  in  ignorance  of  the  Grace  which  thus  guides  them?  . 

XXXIV. 
As  fish  in  the  sea  of  milk  conduct  themselves,  though  with  Grace  endowed, 

souls  sink  back  in  the  sea  of  bewilderment 
Com,  As  fish  in  the  '  sea  of  milk '  not  drinking  of  it,  seek  lesser  fish  for  food,  so  souls, 
even  in  tbe  sea  of  Grace,  through  bewilderment  know  not  (^ivan's  Grace !    They  seek  the 
mean  enjoyments  of  earth,  while  spiritual  delights  and  divine  communion  are  disregarded. 
Sum,  Here  the  degradation  and  suffering  of  souls  even  amid  ^ivan's  Grace  is  shown. 


How  is  it  that  souls  know  not  His  gift  of  knowledge  ? 

XXXV. 

A  traveller  oft  knows  not  the  helper  drawing  nigh. 

The  ^ve  senses  know  not  the  soul  to  which  they  are  instruments  of  perception. 
So  the  soul  knows  not  its  LQrd. 

Com,  Like  one  who  walking  by  the  way  is  not  aware  of  a  helper  that  has  drawn  nigh ; 
tbe  soul  is  not  known  by  the  five  senses  it  employs.  Even  so  souls  know  not  the  Grace 
Which  is  their  life  and  illuminator. 

Sum,  Here  also  the  ignorance  of  souls  in  regard  to  the  help  and  direction  of  Grace 
is  shown. 

*  Note  XII,  T.  A.  P.  [17],  p.  Ixxxi, 
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What  illnstnitei  tlie  sonri  igoonnoe  of  the  way  it  is  guided  ? 

XXXVI. 
Men  know  not  that  earth  upholds  them  as  they  tread ; 
so  embodied  souls  know  not  Grace  that  inspires. 
Cam,  Men  who  walk  on  the  earth  say  of  themseWes,  '  we  walk/  and  think  not  that  it  is 
the  earth  which  upholds  them ;   so,  in  this  world,  thongh  embodied  sonls  are  under  the 
inflaence  of  Divine  Grace,  they  reflect  not  that  it  is  Grace  that  works  all  in  them. 
Sum,  The  insensibility  of  souls. 


Can  they  by  seekmg  disooyer  Grace  ? 

XXXVII. 
Those  who  have  lost  the  mountain,  lost  the  earth,  lost  the  sky, 

and  lost  themselves  are  alike  1 
Ccm,  Such  is  the  state  of  men, — who  on  the  mountain,  behold  it  not ;  on  the  earth,  see 
it  not ;  in  the  sky,  know  it  not ;  possessed  of  Divine  guiding  wisdom,  diicem  it  not ;  and, 
finally,  are  ignorant  of  their  own  being  I 

Sum,  The  bewilderment  attendant  upon  embodiment 


How  is  it  that  men  wander  ignorant  of  Grace  ? 

XXXVIII. 
The  way  of  men  under  the  tyranny  of  falsehood  is  like  that  of  him  who 
stands  in  the  flood  with  parched  tongue ; 
or  like  his  who  afler  the  dawning  is  in  darkness  still. 
Com.  It  is  possible  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  sweetest  water  without  tasting  it, 
and  so  to  remain  parched  with  thirst.    It  is  also  sometimes  the  case  that  fools  are  bewildered 
as  in  the  dark,  even  when  day  has  dawned.    So,  those  that  are  under  the  power  of  deceit  taste 
not  the  Grace,  and  see  not  the  light  of  the  Lord. 
Sum,  The  fault  is  in  the  soul,  and  not  in  Him  I 


How  can  this  ignorance  be  removed  f 

XXXIX. 

Hear  with  undistracted  mind  I    This  folly  is  that  of  the  cat 

standing  on  the  milk-pan,  and  springing  at  the  insect  on  the  wall. 

Com.  We  should  calmly  and  collectedly  listen  to  the  teachings  of  Grace.  The  folly  that 
listens  with  divided  mind  is  like  that  of  the  cat,  which  having  reached  the  milk  vessel,  and 
standing  on  iti  edge,  drinks  not  the  sweet  milk,  but  darts  at  the  wall  in  pursuit  of  a  worthless 
spider  at  the  risk  of  ite  life,  breaking  the  vessel  hi  the  spring^ 

Sum,  This  and  the  four  preceding  couplets  illustrate  the  assistance,  governance,  and 
support  of  Grace  which  souls  are  ignorant  of,  and  so  incur  loss.  The  common  title  of  these 
five  couplets  is  *  Soul's  Fault.' 

Is  this  not  known  to  the  unthinking  also  ? 

XL. 
How  can  'deliverance'  be  attained  by  empty  souls  that  have  no  real 

sympathy  with  Grace,  though  theirs  from  eternity? 
Com,  From  everlasting  ages  until  this  day  have  they  been  recipients  of  Grace,  but  not  in 


^  The  cat  makes  a  spring  at  an  insect  If  it  catch  the  prey,  it  is  but  poor  food ;  and  if  it 
miss,  its  labour  is  lost,  and  the  milk  vessel  thrown  down  and  broken ;  so  Soxn^  do  not  hide 
themselves  within  the  Grace  which  from  eternity  is  conjoined  with  their  being,  and  thus 
fiiil  to  obtain  the  supreme  delight. 
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the  lefttt  haye  they  come  under  its  inflnence,  and  are  thus  souls  devoid  of  good ;  how  can  such 
obtain  DXLIVSRANCX  f 

Sum,  This  couplet  reproTes  those  who,  though  recipients  of  Qivan*s  Grace,  yield  not  to 
its  influence,  and  seek  not  final  'deliverance.'    [Comp.  Gita  II.  52-64.] 


In  continuation  of  Note  VI  we  add  Tiru-arul-payan,  Chapters  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  and  X,  completing  the  system  as  sung  in  the  Tiniva9agam.  This  was 
the  saint's  supposed  experience.    The  whole  will  repay  much  study  \ 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  First  Step — The  Way  of  Knowledge:   Anma-tari^anam,  'Soul's 

Enlightenment/ 

This  teaches  the  way  in  which  we  come  to  understand  the  Reality  of 

things,  that  is  Pathi.     Since  this  is  by  grace,  it  naturally  follows  the  chapter 

that  treats  of  that  subject.    (Notes  IV  and  XII.)    Nalla-sSmi  Pillai's  note  on 

this  chapter  is  exhaustive. 

Tke  Disciple  asks: 

When  will  He  come  as  a  Guru  ? 

LI. 

The  Guru  answers: 

When  the  vast  mass  of  twofold  deeds  is  balanced, 

the  'Energy'  of  the  King  shall  exert  its  power. 

Cam,  When  the  time  arrives  in  which  opposing  sins  and  merits  exactly  counterbalance 
one  another,  Qivan's  gracious  emancipating  Energy  shall  begin  Her  work.  (Note  V,  p.  xlviii.) 

Sum,  Here  we  are  taught  that  for  the  understanding  of  the  Reality  the  Divine  Energy  is 
imparted  as  needed. 

When  the  Lord  appears  as  a  Guru  what  will  He  teach  ? 

LII. 
The  One,  the  manifold,  darkness,  deeds,  twofold  MSyai : 

these  He  will  show  us  as  entities  from  everlasting. 
Cam,  There  are  six  entitiei  which  have  no  beginning.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Lord 
(Pathi),  VTho  is  One.  The  second  is  the  aggregate  of  Souls  (Pa9u)  :  an  infinite  host.  The 
third  is  the  Impurity  of  Anavam,  wearing  the  form  of  darkness.  The  fourth  is  twofold  Dbbds 
(Vinai).  The  fifth  and  sixth  are  the  two  kinds  of  MXyai,  the  pure  and  the  impure  (the  unreal, 
changeable  substratum  of  the  phenomenal  universe).    [Gita  XIIL  19.] 

Sum,  This  teaches  us  of  the  realities  which  have  no  beginning.    (These  are  six.) 
[Here  is  a  grand  diveigence  from  much  Western  theology  and  philosophy :  ( i )  The  aggregate 
of  all  'souls'  with  their  undeveloped  potentialities  of  thought  and  act,  interpenetrated  by 


'  St.  Augustine  (deeply  imbued  with  Alexandrian  thought)  in  hb  treatise  '  De  Doctrina 
Chrisdana,*  lib.  it  cap.  7,  gives  seven  steps  by  which  the  soul  comes  to  God.  The  first  of 
these  is  '  the  fear  of  God '  {fi^muu  u^fi).  The  second  is  '  the  reverent  study  of  the  Divine 
revelation.*  The  third  is  '  love  of  God  and  of  our  fellow-men.'  The  fourth  is  '  steadfast 
self-disdpline.'  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  correspond  to  Chapters  VI,  VII,  VIII  of  the 
T.  A.  P.  The  fifth  is  'purgatio  animae:'  'purgat  animam  tumultuantem  quodammodo 
mtque  obstrepentem  sibi  de  adpetitu  inferiorum  conceptis  sordibus :  *  4(dr«e«4i^.  The  sixth  is 
'puxgatio  oculi  cordis  :'  ^utt^Jlatanb,  The  seventh  is  that  in  which  'talis  filius  adscendit  ad 
sapientiam  ....  quA  pacaius  franquiilus  perfruitur  :*  ^dno  turut, 
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a  dinae  bot  hidden  inflnence,  is  withoat  b^^inning,  and  Urns  Qmn  is  not  their  Creator, — is 
not  '  tAi  Faiker  of  all  Spirits*  (a)  A  corruption  called  Amtvam  { as  essential  to  the  Atm,  or 
Sonl)  is  also  nnczeate, — from  everlasting.  (3)  A  shadowy,  inconceiTable  host  of  nnoriginated 
deeds,  merits,  and  demerits  from  all  eternity  waits  to  require  C4msumpiion  by  these  sonls. 
(4)  The  Maya,  the  snbstratnm  and  material  (?)  of  the  phenomenal  oniverse,  is  also  from 
everlasting.] 

•  Of  these  six  entities  which  have  no  beginning,  which  mnst  you  know  ? 

LIIL 
Doer;  Deeds  done;  Fruits;  Lord,  who  brings  deeds  home  to  soul : 
these  belong  to  thee  to  know,  O  disciple ! 

Com,  In  order  to  be  saved  it  is  necessary  to  consider  (i)  the  spiritual  enence  to  which 
deeds  are  attributed ;  (a)  the  twofold  deeds  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  done ;  (3)  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  embodiment  which  are  their  fruit ;  and  (4)  the  Lord,  who  at  the  appointed 
time  brings  these  deeds  home  to  the  soul,  that  it  may  experience  their  effects. 

Sum,  This  and  the  two  following  show  how  the  world  is  guided. 

N.B.  It  is  ignorance  of  these  four  things  that  leads  to  the  self-assertion  which  sa}-^, 
Tand  'mine.' 


Can  the  living  one  Himself  know  these  ? 

LIV. 
Flesh  lives  through  its  connection  with  the  living  soul.    Understanding  souls 
live  through  union  of  the  embodied  soul  with  Divine  Grace. 

Com,  The  body  is  in  life  inseparably  conjoined  with  the  spirit,  and  living  and  moving  as 
one  with  it  So  this  embodied  soul  is  united  inseparably  with  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  thus 
lives  and  moves. 

Sum,  This  also  teaches  Qivan's  method  of  guiding  men. 


How  does  Grace  operate  upon  souls? 

LV. 

Crystal  retains  its  own  clear  brightness.    The  sun  shining  on  it  shows  also 
many  varied  hues. 
Thus  earth  bears  the  colours  of  its  King  1 

Com,  The  crystal  under  the  sun*s  light  reflects  many  colours  while  retaining  its  own 
transparent  brilliancy  (which  also  it  owes  to  the  same  sun) ;  so  the  Energy  of  Wisdom,  the 
light  of  the  Supreme,  irradiates  the  soul,  and  permeates  the  world.    [Comp.  LXVII,  p.  Iv.] 

Sum,  This  and  the  two  preceding  couplets  show  how  the  Lord  acts  upon  the  world. 

[In  *  bondage,*  and  in  '  release  *  alike,  the  Lord  is  the  cause  of  all.] 


May  I  not  say,  <I  need  not  Grace  to  see  by ;  I  myself  will  see?' 

LVL 
£asy  the  way  of  vision ;  but  twixt  eye  and  object  light  must  be. 

Without  the  light  of  Grace  twixt  soul  and  Known,  soul  sees  not  1 
Com*  In  the  midst  of  the  soul^s  thought  the  light  of  mystic  wisdom  must  be  set  up  and 
shine;  without  this,  if  you  regard  the  senses  merely,  you  will  obtain  no  real  knowledge. 
The  soul  is  unintelligent  without  Qivan. 

Sum,  This  teaches  us  that  words  heard  impart  no  understanding  without  the  Guru. 


GRACE.  Hii 

I  low  is  it  wc  sec  by  the  Grace  of  (Jivan  ? 

LVII. 
In  your  feeble  perception  by  the  senses,  the  soul's  instruments, 

learn  how  the  soul  itself  is  the  instrument  of  Grace. 
Com.  Know  thou  that  all  thine  actions  are  performed  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  active 
Enei]gy  of  the  Supreme,  even  as  the  soul  perceives  through  the  senses  as  its  instruments. 
Sum,  We  Utc  and  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord. 


How  are  we  to  know  under  the  influence  of  Grace  ? 

LVIII. 
Ponder  not !    Think  of  nothing !     See  not  thyself  in  the  foreground  I 

What  thou  beholdest,  let  it  be  That. 
Com,  Inquire  not  of  things  in  their  abstractness,  of  what  nature  mystic  wisdom  may  be. 
Think  not  of  anything  in  its  concreteness,  nor  seek  to  interpret  the  symbols  as  thou  dost  of 
material  objects.    Put  not  thyself  forward  as  one  who  sees.    Regard  steadily  the  Loving 
Wisdom  that  regards  thee. 

Sum.  Remaining  thus  moveless,  the  vast  expanse  of  mystic  knowledge  shall  be  thine. 


Shall  I  obtain  joy  by  thus  contemplating  the  Divine  Grace  t 

LIX. 
Regard  that  joy  itself  as  the  one  object  of  contemplation ; 
and  hide  thou  thyself  in  the  mystic  light  of  wisdom. 
Com,  Regard  the  gladness  of  mystic  knowledge  as  though  it  were  an  object  of  sense  (an 
objective  reality)  ;  but,  that  there  may  be  for  thee  no  other  light  than  that  of  mystic  know- 
ledge, enter  thou  within  It,  and  lie  hidden  there  ! 

Sum,  This  teaches  the  absolute  mingling  of  the  soul  with  Grace. 


And  when  shall  we  part  with  these  intuitions  of  sense  ? 

LX. 
See,  as  thou  hast  seen !    The  unseen  seek  not  to  see  I 
As  thou  hast  been  taken,  rest  I 

Com.  In  whatever  way  Grace  hath  appeared  to  thee,  even  so  regard  thou  It.  What  thou 
canst  not  see.  strive  not  to  see.    In  whatever  way  Grace  absorbs  thee,  wholly  yield  thyself. 

Sum.  In  this  and  the  two  preceding  verses  we  are  taught  how  to  behold,  how  to  become 
commingled  with,  and  how  absolutely  to  yield  oneself  up  to  Divine  Grace.    [Giti  XVIII.] 

CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Second  Step — The  'Soul's  Cleansing:'  Anma-^uddhl 
The  last  chapter  spoke  of  the  Soul  s  Knowledge,  and  in  this  we  are  taught 
how  to  apply  knowledge  for  the  Soul's  Cleansing  from  Self. 
[After  illumination  comes  purification.] 

The  Disciple  asks: 
When  comes  perfect  resignation  of  the  soul  ? 

LXL 
The  Guru  answers: 
Those  in  pure  shade  need  not  bid  one  in  noontide  glare  come  hide  himself: 

the  fainting  soul  will  resort  to  the  shadow  of  Grace  of  its  own  accord. 
Ccm,  No  one  need  say  to  him  who  is  £unting  in  the  oppressive  glare,  *  Haste  hither  to 
hide  thee  in  the  refreshing  shade ; '  of  his  own  accord  he  hastens  towards  it.    Even  thus,  those 


liv  NOTE  VI. 

luffering  from  the  heat  of  earth's  delusions  will  seek  the  relief  of  Grace.    [Hymn  V.  (iv), 
pp.  58-61.] 

Sum.  The  reason  for  resorting  to  Grace. 

[This  is  in  snbrtanoe  Qi.  Pira.  II.  26-29 ;  ^^^  ?i-  ^^  ^  Qatram  IX  : 
'Let  roe  hide  myself  in  Theb  !'] 


How  is  it  this  sacred  Grace  is  not  enjoyed  by  all  alike  ? 

Lxn. 
To  jaundiced  taste  even  sweet  milk  is  bitter ; 

when  tongue  is  cleansed  the  bitterness  is  gone. 
Cam,  When  the  sense  of  taste  is  vitiated  by  disease,  even  sweet  milk  seems  bitter.    Cure 
the  disease,  and  the  bitterness  disappears.    Thus  under  the  influence  of  A^avam  all  religions 
observances  are  distasteful ;  when  A^avam  departs,  the  Gum,  the  LiAgamS  and  the  Sanga- 
mam  will  be  desired. 

Sum.  This  shows  that  when  Grace  reveals  itself,  the  healed  soul  at  once  recognizes  it. 


When  ignorance  departs,  is  it  I  that  knows  ? 

LXIII. 
Though  light  amid  the  darkness  is  to  the  see-er  shown, 

he  still  regards  a  vain  phantasm.     When  will  this  cease  ? 
Com.  Though  Grace  in  form  of  light,  reveals  Itself  to  souls  lying  bewildered  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Anavam,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  see  the  Lord,  they  see  Him  not,  but  contemplate 
THEMSELVES !    When  shall  such  vain  imaginings  cease  ? 
Sum.  The  &ult  of  not  steadily  beholding  Grace  alone. 


What  are  the  respective  actions  of  the  enlightened  and  the  unenlightened  ? 

LXIV. 
Both  light  and  darkness  make  all  things  seem  alike  : 

to  distinguish  between  unitjand  multiplicity  is  the  work  of  the  enlightened. 

Com»  In  perfect  light  and  in  dense  darkness  the  distinctions  of  things  axe  equally  lost; 
The  distinguishing  them  and  the  confounding  them  are  the  signs  of  the  intelligent  and 
unintelligent  respectively. 

Sum,  Those  under  the  influence  of  Grace,  and  those  who  are  not,  are  alike  in  this : 
nothing  else  appears  to  them :  all  light,  or  all  darkness. 


Do  all  understand  the  way  of  clear  knowledge  and  mystic  union  ? 

LXV. 

Save  in  the  case  of  the  good  and  loving  ones  doth  it  ever  happen  that  one  is 
found  to  bear  the  whole  burden  you  would  impose  ? 

Com.  None  but  good  friends  bear  the  burden  wholly  which  is  imposed  upon  them  in 
aiding  others.    Can  such  friendship  be  easily  attained  ? 

Sum.  We  axe  told  that  the  deeds  of  those  loving  souls  that  approach  Him  are  His. 
Such  a  loving  one  is  the  Knower,  and  His  Grace  is  easy  of  attainment. 

[A  quot.ition  is  given  which  seems  to  give  an  Antinomian  turn  to  this  couplet    Does 
the  mystic  renouncer  of  selfhood  cease  to  be  morally  responsible? 

umA  jy««aa-ee  Stkfi  Q^tAmmk;    uHmd  %»0mjtm^  O^&t^im^  umAurMB  ^OCa! 


*  Sec  LifCf  f  vi,  and  #*««*  in  Lex.  and  Index. 


GRACE.  Iv 

' Qivan  abides  with  me,  destroys  ''  birth/*  saying,  "  This  man's  deeds  are  wholly  Mine ;  wbaWT** 
is  done  to  him  is  done  to  Me  I    If  tht  faithful  commit  sin  He  makes  it  service.**^]  ^  .    -  ''^ 


Is  He  who  imposes  the  burden  diverse  from  him  who  bears  the  burden?  Is  not  all 
Pixmmam? 

LXVI. 

One  placed  a  treasure  in  your  charge ;   deceitfully  some  one  with  guile 
appropriated  it. 
Say,  were  you  asleep,  or  had  you  gone  elsewhere  ? 

Com,  Qivan  gave  thee  body,  organs,  a  world  to  energize  in,  and  faculties  for  enjoyment— 
in  trust.  He  comes  to  claim  them.  You  say,  'Some  one  came  with  guile  and  filched  them 
from  me.*  Were  you  asleep  or  absent  when  the  robbery  was  effected?  Yon  haye  lost 
yomself  and  the  Known. 

Sum.  The  denial  of  the  reality  of  Pa9u  and  Pa9am  is  treachery  to  Qatti.     C^"^ 


To  the  wise,  who  have  thus  become  ' Servants/  do  not '  impurities '  arise? 

LXVII. 

As  the  crystal  pillar  receives  the  sun's  light,  with  no  shadow  at  all ; 
so  no  darkness  remains  to  lay  hold  on  him. 

Com,  At  noon,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  its  perpendicular  rays  fall  on  and  are 
absorbed  in  the  crystal  column,  without  shadow  or  refracted  rays  of  many  hues ;  so  under  the 
full  influence  of  Grace  the  darkness  of  impurity  abides  not.  [Comp.  T.  A.  P.  50,  55, 
pp.  zlvi,  lii.] 

Sum.  Here  we  are  taught  how  Grace  brings  the  soul  under  its  absolute  inflnence. 

[This  beautiful  couplet  requires  much  study  in  connection  with  the  whole  system.  The 
soul,  the  crystal  column,  has  potentialities  of  splendour ;  but  only  '  in  the  Divine  Light  does  it 
see  li^t.*  It  must  stand  upright  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  Divine  Sun,  with  no  intervening 
mist  or  cloud,  and  no  reflected,  coloured,  refracted  cross-lights  from  the  sense-world.  Then 
only  is  it  filled  with  pure  essential  radiance,  in  which  its  own  crystalline  lustre  shines  in  its 
peHEection,  yet  is  undistinguished,  being  merged  in  the  glory  that  excelleth,  the  Infinite 
AU-fai-AU.]  

How  may  one  abide  so  that '  Impurity  *  shall  not  appear,  but  Grace  remain  ? 

LXVIIL 
Those  under  the  influence  of  Grace  stand  behind  the  light  of  reality, 
like  jewelled  hand  that  bears  a  gleaming  torch. 

Com.  Those  that  bear  aloft  before  them  a  blazing  torch  can  see  whatever  they  desire : 
torch  BEFORE,  themselves  behind  it.  Thus  till  the  Known  shall  appear,  men  must  put  the 
torch  of  Grace  before  them,  and  tread  carefully  behind  it. 

Sum,  The  method  of  remaining  in  union  with  Grace. 


It  is  Grace  that  knows.    I  need  not  know  ? 

LXIX. 
If  it  be  not  anything  one  can  perceive  by  the  Five  Senses,  deprived  of  This 

what  can  the  Five  Senses  perceive  ?  what  can  self  perceive  ? 
Com.  If  it  be  not  an  object  which  can  be  discerned  by  the  body,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Bliss  supreme,  which  is  the  Known,  how  can  the  Senses  assist  us  in  gaining  it?  or  how  can 
sQvb  attain  it? 

Sum,  Since  it  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  sensation,  how  can  it  be  within  the  power  of  the 
Senses  to  gain  it?    [Things  spiritual  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned.] 


^ 


V 


Ivi  NOTE  VJ, 

If  it  neoemry  for  Gnoe  to  show  itsdf  ?    Can  I  not  mjsdf  seeit? 

LXX. 

Those  that  freely  give  must  not  be  thought  of  as  those  forced  bj  ns  to  give. 
Think  rather :  '  Who  are  we  to  obtain  this  boon?' 

Com,  One  does  not  think  of  thoie  who  spootaneooslj  ind  with  denie  bestow  anything 
vpoo  ns  as  thoogh  they  had  yielded  to  onr  liolence.  And  thns  it  is  throogfa  Grace  only 
that  the  Knowh  is  revealed  to  the  apprdiension  of  the  sonL 

Sum.  This  and  the  preceding  couplet  teadi  that  snpieme  felicity  is  the  gift  of  Grace ; 
and  that  souls,  whether  with  oigans  or  withoot  them,  cannot  of  themselves  obtain  it. 

CHAPTER    Vni. 

The  Third  Step — ^The  State  of  Buss  :   Anica-labham.    [Comp.  Note  V.] 

This  signifies  the  way  in  which  the  soul's  'gain'  is  obtained  'Soul- 
purity'  has  for  its  fruit  'Soul-gain/  which  is  union  with  God.  Thus  the 
chapters  are  connected    [Man  dies  to  live.] 

Tk£  DisHpU  ash : 
In  what  way  can  the  sotd  obtain  Uiss? 

LXXL 
Tki  Guru  anrufers: 
Those  that  put  before  them  the  light  that  arises  in  the  darkness  enjoy  bliss; 
those  that  put  it  behind  them  endure  su£fering. 

Com,  Those  that  oooe  (tn  a  lower  stage)  pot  divine  and  mystic  knowledge  behind  them, 
and  went  before  it,  have  snffered  affliction.  Afterwards,  if  they  place  the  lamp  of  mystic 
wisdom,  which  has  arisen  amidst  the  darkness  of  natural  impurity,  before  them,  and  walk 
in  its  light,  these  shall  obtain  supreme  felicity. 

Sum,  Here  we  are  tanght  who  they  are  that  shall  obtain  supreme  felicity. 

[This  is  §  7  of  Book  II  fai  Qi.  Pirn.,  yeises  30-39.] 


For  this,  is  not  Grace  sufficient  ?    Over  and  above  this,  what  need  of  the  *  Known  *  ? 

LXXII. 
Nothing  results  when  souls  and  Grace  are  without  the  Known, 
when  the  soul  and  the  Known  combine  is  bliss. 

Com,  The  Known  is  supreme,  and  it  is  through  Him  that  the  soul  derives  blessing. 
(This  seems  to  need  no  further  explanation  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  mystic  marriage  is  introduced 
in  a  fantastic  and  untranslateable  fashion.  See  p.  Izzxi.  The  soul  is  feminine,  so  is  ^atti,  or 
Grace.    The  soul  must  be  introduoed  by  Grace  to  Qivan,  the  Known,  the  mystic  Bridegroom.) 

Sum,  We  learn  here  the  limits  within  which  supreme  felicity  can  be  attained. 

[This  is  gi.  Phm.  XL  24.]       

When  the  soul  is  united  to  the  Known,  does  the  Known  through  the  soul  obtain  bliss? 

LXXIII. 
He  gives  bliss  to  those  that  draw  nigh  to  Him. 

His  Form  is  perfect  blessedness ;  nor  can  this  be  enhanced. 

Com,  The  Lord  imparts  supreme  felicity  to  those  who  draw  near  to  Him ;  but  since  His 
Form  is  the  fulness  of  infinite  felicity.  He  partakes  not  of  the  blessedness  He  imparts. 
Sum,  The  King  imparts,  and  does  not  rbcsivb. 


GRACE.  Ivil 

Does  the  sonl,  theiii  obtain  that  bliss  as  one  alien  from  the  Supreme  ? 

LXXIV. 
As  in  the  compound  Tadalai^  by  combination  of  letters  L  +  T=:  D,  and  these 
do  not  remain  but  coalesce; 
so,  know  thou,  that  in  the  supreme  felicity  thou  shalt  be  one  with  the  Lord. 
Com.  When  the  words  T&l  (*  foot ')  and  Talai  (*  head  *)  are  written  as  one  compound 
('  bead  and  foot  *),  the  letters  /  and  t  combine^  and  are  not  separated,  but  coalesce  in  4  (C^*  37) » 
so  the  soul  shall  enjoy  blessedness  in  mystic  union  with  the  King. 
[Foot  is  soul,  and  Head  is  ^ivan.] 

Sum,  The  soul  sinks  down  into  the  Known  in  mystic  eternal  union. 
[See  gi.  Piia.  II.  37.]  

Do  they  not  yet  obtain  absolute  unity  ? 

LXXV. 
If  they  become  one,  both  disappear ;  if  they  remain  two,  there  is  no  fruition ; 

therefore  there  is  union  and  non-union. 
Cam.  If  yon  say  that  the  Lord  and  the  soul  are  one,  there  is  neither  an  obtainer  nor  boon/  \j  \  ' 
obtained.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  two,  there  is  no  blissful  consummation  for  the  soul  '\jy- 
therefore  the  condition  of  such  souls  must  be  a  compound  of  duality  and  non-duality 
mingled,  not  merged. 

Sum,  In  release  the  soul  is  not  merged  in  the  Supreme.    (Note  III.) ' 


What  then  is  the  mode  of  the  soul's  approach  to  the  Supreme  and  unity  with  Him  ? 

LXXVI. 
None  say  we  have  drawn  nigh;  and  none  say  we  have  obtained;  in  speechless 
rapture 
when  bonds  are  loosed,  embodiment  returns  no  more. 

Com,  Those  who  obtain  the  Supreme  felicity  of  release,  and  those  who  have  attained  the 
state  of  Samdthi  which  directly  leads  to  it,  nerer  for  a  moment  leave  their  Lord,  by  self- 
contemplation.  Those  who,  beyond  the^ power  of  speech,  have  Jfid  h«kl  of  Him  are  bom 
no  more.  ( 

Sum,  Here  the  state  of  those  who  have  obtained  release  is  explained. 

[Comp.  gi.  Pirn.  II.  34,  43  ;  gi.  Ra.  B.  Ven.  62.] 


What  is  meant  by  the  speechlessness  above  ? 

LXXVII. 
Till  you  are  in  a  state  like  that  of  one  possessed, 
remain  destitute  of  all  action. 

Com.  One  possessed  by  a  spirit  is  under  that  spirit's  absolute  control,  and  is  incapable  of 
any  independent  action;  so  remain  thou  inactive,  till  all  thine  acts  are  under  the  control 
of  the  King. 

Sum,  Here  we  are  told  what  mature  Samdthi  is. 


What  is  the  cessation  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  absorbed  mystic  like  ? 

Lxxvni. 
To  those  who  obtain  that  resplendent  possession  that  gain  alone  suffices ; 
all  else  is  as  something  in  the  hands  of  those  that  sleep. 


^  Comp.  Kingsley's  pre&ce  to  Theologia  Germanica,  referred  to  in  NOTB  V.    See  Inge's 
Bunpton  Lectures,  1899,  pp.  1 89-1 91. 


Iviil  NOTE  VI. 

Com.  When  the  devotees  have  gained  the  glorioni  and  trne  possession  of  the  Lord, 
therein  is  snpreme  delight ;  and  any  woriu,  snch  as  the  obsenrances  of  Yogam  and  the  like, 
are  as  things  handled  by  one  in  sleep. 

Sum,  Specific  sectarial  obsenrances  cease,  or  are  performed  mechanically. 

[Comp.  gi.  Pifa.,  p.  385  ;  II.  45,  46.] 


Can  the  rapture  of  this  anion  be  described  ? 

LXXIX. 

Absorbed  in  the  delight  of  the  state  when  the  three  appear  not, 
what  words  can  tell  the  bliss  ? 

Com,  When  the  knower,  the  mystic  knowledge,  and  the  Known  appear  no  more  as 
distinct,  being  mingled  in  one  happy  fruition,  that  absorption  is  a  raptore  inexpressible 
by  words. 

Sum.  The  overwhelming  nature  of  the  Supreme  felicity.    [Gita  X.  9.] 


In  what  way  can  that  possession  be  obtained  ? 

LXXX. 

The  bliss  that  is  named  as  above  all  bliss 

is  the  bliss  which  the  abiding  in  divine  love  bestows. 

Com,  This  supreme  felicity  is  praised  as  surpasshig  all  delights.    The  enjoyment  of  it 
even  now  is  the  result  of  abiding  In  the  state  of  reverent  loving  service. 
Sum,  Love  makes  the  attainment  of  supreme  felicity  easy. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  Fourth  Step — The  State  of  those  who  have  'drawn  nigh.' 

Here  the  condition  of  those  who  have  attained  to  Samathi  (Mystic  Slumber) 

is  spoken  of.    What  this  slumber  is  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter, 

and  how  men  may  gain  it :  here  the  condition  of  the  already  liberated  mystic 

is  explained.     These  are  the  devotees  whose  condition  is  described  in  Note  V. 

Thi  DiscipU  asks: 
What  is  the  thought  of  the  Knowers^  who  never  forsake  the  Known  ? 

XCI. 
Thi  Guru  answers: 
Sinking  in  the  Supreme  Understanding,  while  delight  sinks  into  their  souls, 
they  slumber  in  sacred  peace.     What  other  words  are  there? 

Com,  >Miile  they  themselves  sink  down  into  the  full  tide  of  Mystic  Wisdom  (which  is 
the  Supreme);  and  while  infinite  rapture  flows  dovm  into  their  sonls,  they  abide  in  a  state  of 
blissful  slumber. 

Sum,  It  is  taught  here  that  the  Knower  sinks  down  into  and  abides  in  the  Known. 


Will  those  who  have  attained  this  state  desire  higher  stations  of  felicity? 

XCII. 
Assuredly  they  perform  not  the  'five  great  works*;  nor  the  'causal  works'; 
nor  the  employments  of  any  abodes  of  pleasure. 


'  The  Knowledge,  the  Knowers,  and  the  Known  : '  filNAM»  filXKU,  and  Seyam. 
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Com,  The  works  of  Qivan  (Note  I),  the  Snpreme,  are  creation  (i),  conservation  (2), 
destruction  (3),  'veiling'  (4),  and  bestowal  of  grace  (5).  They  perform  not  these.  The 
ministerial  works  of  Brahma,  Vishnn,  Rnttiran,  Mage9an,  Sathifivan  (^i.  Pira.  I.  9)  they  do 
not ;  nor  do  they  engage  in  any  of  those  dreaded  acts  which  lead  to  future  embodiment. 

Sum.  This  teaches  that  they  rest  from  all  work. 


Do  these  attain  to  omniscience  and  the  other  attributes  ? 

XCIIT. 
Though  they  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  everything ; 
these  '  Knowers '  here  know  nothing  but  the  *  Known.' 
Com,  Though  these  perfected  devotees  by  mystic  union  with  Qivan  gain  omniscience  and 
other  qualities;  yet,  while  on  this  earth,  they  know  nothing  whatsoever  except  the  Supreme, 
the  one  object  of  mystic  knowledge. 

Sum,  In  every  place  they  see  Qivan,  and  contemplate  Him  alone. 


^ 


When  objects  of  sense  present  themselves  to  the  Knowers  of  this  kind,  how  do  they  act  ? 

XCIV. 

They  restrain  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  entering,  sink  into  their  Source. 
They  follow  not  the  senses,  but  act  as  the  tortoise  does  on  land. 

Com.  When  the  world  of  sense  obtrudes  itself,  the  devout  man  fears,  goes  not  out  after 
it,  checks  the  perceptions  of  his  mind,  draws  near  and  enters  into  the  Known,  and  from 
THATiums  not  away.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the  tortoise,  which,  walking  on  the  earth, 
if  any  one  approach  it,  fears,  draws  in  its  head,  and  lies  motionless. 

Sum,  This  shows  the  way  in  which  the  devout  dread  the  power  of  sense,  and  withdraw 
themselves  from  its  influence. 

[Comp.  Ci-  Pii'a-j  P-  38a.]     

But  are  there  any  who  have  left  the  '  Known '  and  departed  from  him  ? 

xcv. 
There  is  no  place,  or  world  where  the  Lord  is  not. 

There  is  no  place  to  which  men  can  withdraw  from  Him. 
Com,  There  is  no  place  in  which  the  soul  can  dwell  apart  from  Qivan.    Qivan  Himself 
throughout  all  rational  and  irrational  beings  abides,  so  that  nothing  and  no  one  is  apart  from 
Him. 

Sum,  This  teaches  that  the  devout  have  ceased  to  dwell  in  the  sphere  of  limited  know- 
ledge, and  have  entered  the  unlimited. 


Have  these  persons  then  seen  that  Existence  within  (themselves)  or  without  ? 

XCVL 

Within  and  without  the  same  Divine  Grace  stands  revealed. 
Those  who  possess  this  mystic  vision  despise  nothing. 

[Commentatora  differ,  and  the  text  is  ambiguous.    We  give  the  later.] 

Com,  Both  within  and  without,  That  which  Mystic  Wisdom  reveals  exists  unvarying ;  to 
those  who  have  obtained  it  no  means  of  communion  with  Him,  even  through  the  senses,  must 
be  despised. 

Sum.  This  shows  us  that  to  the  mystically  enlightened  the  phenomenal  universe  is  only 
sen  in  God. 

[Comp.  Ci.  Pira.,  p.  369.  '  To  those  who  have  attahied  to  Ranam  (Mystic  Wisdom) 
Qivan  is  revealed  within,  and  is  seen  equally  in  forms,  such  as  the  LiAgam,  &c.,  in  which  He 
reveals  Himself.  The  perfected  mystic  despises  not  any  means  of  realising  the  presence  of 
the  Immanent  Infinite.*    This  is  ^rithai  (traditional  obiervance)  in  f^anam.] 
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But,  tell  me,  do  these  '  mystic  knowers '  engage  in  no  employment  ? 

XCVII. 
To  those  who  engage  in  the  world's  work  comes  worldly  requital. 
To  the  absence  of  such  work  the  result  is  the  True. 

Com,  To  those  who  follow  as  they  are  led,  and  mider  the  ^[otistic  influences  which  say  ' I' 
and  *  mine,*  perfonn  acts,  there  accrues  the  reward  of  worldly  enjoyment  To  those  who 
perform  penances  and  give  gilts  (with  no  egotistic  desires)  the  result  is  the  imperishable 
pleasures  of  the  world  of  deliverance. 

Sum,  To  those  who  abide  in  This,  the  Truth,  no  work  (apart  from  Him)  is  possible. 


As  old  deeds^  are  consumed  (eaten),  does  not  the  effect  of  new  deeds  accumulate  ? 

XCVIII. 

Old  deeds  disappear  with  the  body ;  if  in  the  interval  deeds  accumulate, 
Divine  Grace  bums  them  up. 

Com,  Here  the  division  of  deeds  into  the  three  classes  of  Pirdraitam^  Qiflfifam,  and 
Agamiyam  must  be  remembered.  The  two  former  of  these  disappear  with  the  death  of  the 
body  (of  the  saint).  As  for  those  deeds  of  merit  or  demerit  which  have  accumulated  in  this 
present  state,  the  Divine  Grace  dissipates  them  (p.  xlix). 

Sum,  From  this  it  appears  that  the  consummate  devotee  is  freed  from  the  influence  of 
«very  species  of  deed.  

Is  the  infinite  liberation  obtained  when  the  body  dies  ? 

XCIX. 
To  men  of  matured  knowledge  the  works  that  yield  the  three  return  not ; 
to  them  this  world  is  absolutely  as  that  world. 

Com,  The  threefold  deeds  which  compel  a  man  to  live  in  the  present  embodiment,  or  in 
the  next  embodiment,  or  in  any  future  state,  are  removed  by  Grace ;  and  thus  he  enjoys,  even 
while  still  in  the  body,  the  infinite  deliverance. 

Sum,  This  teaches  that  in  the  condition  of  iht  Jwan-muttoH  he  enjoys  on  earth  the  bliss 
of  the  infinite  liberation. 

[Comp.  Kurrai,  p.  353;  Ndlaiiydr,  p.  157.] 


Have  these  no  desire  to  save  others  ? 

C. 

Reflecting  upon  the  sorrows  of  those  under  the  influence  of  deceit, 

they  are  agitated  by  a  flood  of  compassion. 

Com,  When  these  devout  and  blessed  persons  behold  the  multitude  of  souls  that,  under 
the  influence  of  the  deceits  of  the  sense-world,  are  suffering  affliction,  they  themselves  are 
agitated  by  a  feeling  of  irrepressible  compassion. 

Sum,  In  the  souls  that  desire  the  heavenly  emancipation  there  b  a  loving  Grace  like 
that  of  their  King. 

NOTE  VU. 

QlTHAMBARAJI :    ITS  LEGENDS,    AND  THE   MySTIC   DaNCE  OF   ^FVAN. 

The  *  Temple  Legend/ — ^Among  all  the  sacred  places  held  in  reverence 
by  the  Qaivites,  there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  Qthambaram  (ChellumlMam). 
Its  legends  are  published  in  what  is  entitled  The  KoyU  Puranam,  where  *  Koyil ' 
(meaning  iempie  in  general)  is  used/ar  excellence  of  Qthambaram. 


"  See  Pope's  Nila4iydr^  p.  66,  and  ^L  Pira.,  p.  366. 
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Umapathi. — This  Puranam  is  attributed  to '  Umapathi  Qiva9ariyar/  the  author 
of  many  great  treatises  (before  mentioned  in  these  Notes,  II-IV),  and  whose 
date  is  one  of  the  few  of  which  we  seem  to  have  some  certain  knowledge.  In 
his  statement  and  refutation.of  heresies,  the  date  13 13  is  given.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  Qaiva  schoolmen  (whose  period  is  the  thirteenth  century),  contem- 
poraries of  the  great  mediaeval  Christian  schoolmen,  and  their  not  unworthy 
rivals  in  learning,  acuteness,  and  piety.  If  then  this  work  is  his,  the  reputation 
of  the  shrine  must  have  been  great  from  a  very  early  period.  The  legends  in 
this  PurSmam  relate  to  a  time  long  antecedent  to  that  of  any  of  the  devotees 
whose  stories  are  given  in  the  Periya  Puranam ;  and,  in  fact,  belong  to  the  very 
oldest  period  of  South-Indian  legend.  These  myths  relate  especially  to  the 
Vyaghrapada  ('Saint  Tiger-fooi*),  Patafijali  i^The  Serpent  Devotee  %  the 
mystic  (knee  of  Qvan,  and  the  story  of  Hiranyavanma  {^The  Golden*).  With 
these  is  combined  a  great  quantity  of  details  of  miscellaneous  mythology.  No 
'  higher  criticism,'  alas,  has  been  at  work  here  1 

I.  The  history  of  Vyaghrapada,  whose  image  is  often  found  in  close  proximity 
to  that  of  Qivan,  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Brahmanical  system  in  the  South.  The  name  is 
found  in  the  Rig-Veda ;  so  that  these  legends  are  simple  inventions  to  account 
for  the  appellation,  and  to  link  on  the  Qaiva  system  to  the  Vedic  times. 

There  was  on  the  sacred  lands  in  the  North,  somewhere  near  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  a  hermit,  a  Brahman  of  the  purest  lineage  and  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  V^dic  rites,  to  whom  a  son  was  bom  endued  with 
singular  gifts  and  powers.  The  boy  grew  up  in  the  wilderness  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  father,  and  when  he  had  learnt  all  that  the  father  could  teach 
him,  the  old  hermit  said  to  his  son  and  disciple,  '  What  else  can  I  do  for 
thee  ? '  The  son  replied,  prostrating  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  '  Teach  me 
what  is  the  highest  form  of  ascetic  virtue.'  The  father  replied  that  the 
worship  of  Qivan  was  the  highest  '  And  where,'  inquured  the  son,  '  can  I 
best  worship  Him  ? '  The  hermit  replied,  '  The  whole  universe  is  the  presence 
of  Para-brahma '  {the  Supreme  Spirit),  *  yet  there  are  places  on  earth  where 
He  especially  manifests  Himself,  even  as  the  pervading  Soul  dwells  and  energizes 
in  a  visible  and  circumscribed  body.  There  are  many  myriads  of  such  shrines, 
but  of  all  of  them  Tillai  ^  is  the  central  sanctuary '  {Mata-sthdna),  *  where  Qivan 
will  receive  thy  homage ;  for  there  is  established  the  Itngam  which  is  light*.' 
So  the  youthful  ascetic  went  on  his  journey,  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave 
of  his  mother,  followed  by  his  father^s  benediction.  After  a  long  journey 
southward  over  moimtains,  rivers,  and  plains,  he  arrived  at  a  spot  where  he 
found  a  beautiful  lake,  covered  with  lotus  flowers  {Qiva-gangd-tirtham),  and 
a  lingam  established  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  banyan  tree.    Falling  on  his 


'  A  name  of  ^ithambaram,  which  at  that  time  was  a  vast  wilderness,  covered  with 
{excoecaria  agaUocha)  a  tree  called  Tillai  (perhaps  Sans.  Tilaka). 

'  At  (^ithambaram  is  one  of  the  principal  liitgams,  genexally  enumerated  as  twelve.  It 
is  called  Uie  '  Air-liAgam,'  and  is  now^visible  I  This  worship  of  God  (generally  some  local 
deity)  in  connection  with  a  stone  or  pillar,  as  marking  a  sacred  spot,  is  found  everywhere  in 
undent  records.  See  Genesis  xxviii,  and  Dr.  Charles'  Eschatology.  It  was  not  long  befoze 
the  idea  was  perverted  by  mysticism. 
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face,  he  worshipped ;  and  at  once  devoted  himself  to  its  service,  crowning  it 
with  flowers,  bathing  it  with  water  from  a  sacred  pool  hard  by,  and  fulfilling 
all  the  usual  observances.  He  then  went  onward  a  little  distance  towards  the 
east,  and  there,  under  a  fragrant  tree  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  tank, 
established  for  himself  a  second  Ivhgam  as  his  own  especial  shrine,  and  built 
a  hermitage  of  leaves  and  grass  hard  by.  Thenceforward  he  divided  his 
services  between  the  two  sacred  spots,  which  are  still  revered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  temple.  And  now,  being  alone,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
accomplish  his  daily  task  according  to  his  mind ;  for  he  wished  to  gather  not 
only  flowers  from  the  tanks,  and  from  the  fields,  and  from  shrubs,  but  also, 
and  chiefly,  those  that  grew  on  the  lofty  trees,  which  were  sweetest  of  odour 
and  richest  of  hue ;  yet,  however  early  he  went  forth  in  the  morning,  before  he 
had  gathered  the  last  of  his  flowers,  the  first  had  withered  under  the  fierce 
sun's  rays ;  nor  could  he,  while  laboriously  and  slowly  climbing  the  lofty  trees 
in  the  early  hours,  see  rightly  to  select  perfect  flowers.  His  flower-worship 
was  therefore  defective  and  unsatisfactory.  In  an  ecstasy  of  passionate  prayer, 
he  besought  the  assistance  of  the  god,  who  appeared  in  answer  to  his  loving 
invocation,  and  promised  him  whatever  boon  he  sought.  The  grace  he  asked 
was,  that  his  feet  and  hands  might  become  those  of  a  tiger,  armed  with  strong 
claws  and  furnished  with  eyes,  so  that  he  might  rapidly  climb  the  highest  trees, 
and  see  clearly  to  select  the  fittest  flowers  for  the  divine  worship.  This  boon 
was  granted  him,  and  so  he  takes  his  place  among  the  great  devotees  of 
Qivan  as  the  *  Tiger-footed '  and  *  Six-eyed,'  and  a  part  of  the  neighbourhood 
derives  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  and  is  called  Tiru-pult-ur  ('Sacred 
Tiger-town '). 

II.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  joined  by  another  devotee  (Pataftjali ', 
whose  form  is  that  of  a  serpent.  The  history  of  this  mysterious  personage  is 
closely  connected  with  the  mystic  dance  of  Qivan.  This  great  leader  of  Qivan's 
hosts  is  a  form  of  the  Athi-9eshan,  or  thousand-headed  serpent,  on  which  Vishnu 
slept  on  the  ocean  of  milk  through  long  periods.  The  wild  story  relates  that 
Vishnu  one  day  arose  from  his  slumber  and  repaired  to  Kailasam,  there  to  worship 
the  supreme  Qivan,  Who  told  him  that  in  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Taragam  there 
were  multitudes  of  heretical  Rtshis  or  devotees,  dwelling  with  their  wives  in 
huts  of  leaves.  These  seem  in  some  way  to  have  been  rebels  against  His 
authority ;  in  fact,  a  commentator  calls  them  the  followers  of  the  Munaosai, 
who,  puffed  up  with  pride  of  learning,  regarded  themselves  as  independent  of 
Qivan's  authority.  (The  whole  history  points  to  some  great  conflict  between 
.  VedSntists  and  Qaivites  in  early  days.)  It  was  the  intention  of  Qivan  to  visit 
this  wilderness,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Rishis  there,  and  to  teach 
them  a  lesson.  He  bade  Vishnu  accompany  Him  in  the  form  of  a  female,  and 
the  two — Qivan  as  a  mendicant,  with  the  usual  insignia  and  the  bowl  for  the 
collection  of  alms,  attended  by  Vishnu  as  his  wife — entered  the  jungle.  It  is 
in  connection  with  this  story  especially  that  Qivan  is  called  a  'deceiver.'  (Comp. 
NoTK  I.)  The  history  that  follows  is  in  many  respects  far  from  edifying,  though 
the  author  defends  it,  and  gives  to  everything  an  aUegorical  meaning.    At  first 

*  PataSjali  was  the  founder  of  the  Yoga  s}'steiii.    This  is  an  attempt  to  make  him  out  to 
be  a  mythic  personality. 
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sight  all  the  Rishis'  wives  were  seized  with  an  unspeakable  frenzy  of  passion 
for  the  false  mendicant ;  while  all  the  Rishis  themselves  were  equally  infatuated 
by  the  false  dame  that  followed  Him, — Vishnu  in  disguise.  There  was  soon 
fierce  wrath  raging  throughout  the  whole  hermitage.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness  speedily  perceived  that  the  mendicant  and  his  wife,  who  possessed 
such  a  mysterious  and  irresistible  power  of  attraction,  were  other  than  they 
seemed.  They  became  ashamed  of  the  ecstasies  of  evil  desire  into  which  they 
had  been  thrown,  and  gathering  themselves  together,  the  10,000  Rishis  pro- 
nounced fierce  imprecations  upon  the  disguised  gods,  which  their  wives 
reiterated.  But  the  gods  were  unharmed.  They  then  dug  a  sacrificial  pit 
and  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifices,  whose  object  was  to  ensure  the  destruction 
of  the  strangers.  Every  Vedic  rite  was  observed,  for  were  they  not  the  most 
accomplished  of  ritualists  ?  The  result  was  that  a  fierce  tiger  was  created  in 
the  sacrificial  fire  which  rushed  forth  upon  Qivan ;  Who,  smiling  gendy,  seized 
it  with  His  sacred  hands,  and  with  the  nail  of  His  little  finger  ripped  off  its  skin, 
and  wrapped  it  round  Himself  as  a  soft  silken  garment.  This  accounts  for 
Qivan's  tiger-skin  mantle  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Va9agam.  (Note  I.) 
Undiscouraged  by  failure,  they  renewed  their  offerings,  from  out  of  which 
came  a  monstrous  serpent,  which  He  seized  and  wreathed  round  His  neck, 
where  it  ever  hangs ;  and  then  began  His  mystic  dance.  And  now  came  forth 
the  last  monster  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dwarf,  hideous  and  malignant,- 
brandishing  a  club  with  eyes  of  fire.  His  name  was  Muyalagan  (^ihe  Club^ 
hearer*).  Upon  him  the  God  pressed  the  tip  of  His  sacred  foot,  and  broke  the 
creature's  back,  so  that  he  writhed  on  the  ground ;  and  thus,  with  His  last  foe 
prostrate,  Qivan  resumed  the  dance  of  which  all  the  gods  were  witnesses,  while 
His  hosts  sang  wild  choruses.  The  figure  of  the  prostrate  foe,  writhing  under 
the  God's  foot,  is  reproduced  in  every  Qaiva  shrine.  The  Rishis,  parched  with 
the  heat  of  their  own  sacrificial  fires,  faint  with  the  fiiry  of  their  anger,  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  ineffable,  mysterious  velocity  of  the  motion  and  the 
splendour  of  the  heavens  opening  around  them,  fell  to  the  ground  as  dead,  and 
then  rising,  worshipped  the  manifested  God,  acknowledging  themselves  His 
faithful  devotees. 

The  very  accomplished  editor  of  this  Puranam  (and  commentator  upon  it), 
a  zealous  reviver  in  modem  times  of  the  Qaiva  system  (Arru-muganavalar,  of 
Jaffna),  gives  his  account  of  the  meaning  of  this  strange  scene.  It  seems  that 
the  10,000  Rishis  dwelling  in  the  wilderness  were  adherents  of  the  Pdrva 
Mlmaosa  school  (founded  by  Jaimini),  whom  Qivan  resolved  to  bring  into 
His  fold,  and  by  the  strange  polemic  detailed  in  the  legend  He  accomplished 
His  purpose.  According  to  our  editor,  these  Rishis  held  seven  erroneous 
doctrines:  (i)  they  taught  that  the  universe  as  it  is  is  eternal;  (a)  that  souls 
have  no  author  or  Lord ;  (3)  that  Qivan  and  all  the  gods  are  not  eternal ; 
(4)  that  the  VSdam  alone  is  eternal ;  (5)  that  the  words  of  the  Vedam  are  the 
only  divinities ;  (6)  that  those  words  reveal  no  other  divine  beings  than  them- 
selves; (7)  that  by  performance  of  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  Vedam,  and 
by  close  adherence  to  the  Karma-kandam  (the  ceremonial  part),  all  blessings 
here  and  hereafter  can  be  obtained.  These  Rishis,  who  were  consummate 
masters  of  the  Vedic  ritual,  considered  themselves  independent  of  all  deities, 
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showed  neither  love  nor  devotion  to  Qvan,  and  taogfat  the  same  absolute 
reliance  upon  rites  and  ceremonies  to  their  wives  alsa  To  convince  them 
(both  the  Ri&his  and  their  spoases)  of  their  moral  weakness  and  of  the  limited 
power  of  their  most  orthodox  sacrifices,  QSvan  now  appeared  as  the  Bhiksha- 
tana-MOrtti  {Mendicani  D€iiy\  with  Vishna  as  the  goddess(!)  of  lUnsion,  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  His  feet  They  w^eie  thus  forced  to  recognize  their  dependence 
upon  Qvan,  and  to  acknowledge  that  by  His  Grace  alone  they  could  obtain 
remission  of  sin  and  merit.  They  acknowledged  that  'the  virtue  of  them 
who  love  not  Qvan's  foot  is  sin.'  The  legend  teaches  that  He  subdues  and 
wraps  round  Him  as  a  girdle  the  tiger-like  fiuy  of  human  passion.  The  guile 
and  malice  of  mankind  He  wears  as  His  necklace,  and  beneath  His  feet  is  for 
ever  crushed  the  monster  of  human  depravity. 

Of  course,  recognizing  the  spirit  of  this  teaching,  it  may  be  allowed  us 
^/  to  doubt  whether  such  explanations  would  ever  have  been  dreamt  of  but  for 
Western  teaching;  and  whether  myths  like  these  are  the  appropriate  means 
for  imparting  this  instruction\ 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  here  the  pre-Aryan  divinity,  half  god,  half  demon, 
coming  forth  from  the  burning-ground  where  he  holds  his  midnight  orgies, 
dancing  in  the  midst  of  his  rabble  rout.  The  commentator  adds  that  since 
Qivan  Himself  and  His  disguised  companion,  though  they  excited  evil  desires 
in  the  poor  Rishis  and  their  wives,  yet  felt  none  themselves,  and  since  no 
sin  was  actually  committed,  there  is  no  room  for  condemnation  of  the  story 
as  a  specimen  of  divine  action'. 


^  I  write  qnite  unreservedly,  knowing  full  well  the  conrtcsy  and  candour  of  my  (^aiva  friends, 
who  will  not  question  my  love  for  them,  and  linfeigned  respect  for  their  cherished  convictions. 
*  The  composite  character  of  what  may  be  called  the  <^aiva  religion  is  very  marked ;  it 
has  borrowed  much  from  diverse  sources,  and  is  accordingly  full  of  inconsistencies,  sometimes 
speaking  the  language  of  absolute  pantheism,  and  then  again  seeming  to  grasp  most  firmly 
the  idea  of  a  personal  divinity,  who  is  at  once  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer 
of  all  things.  The  original  idea  of  (^ivan  is  found  in  the  Vedas,  but  the  name  is  simply 
a  euphemism  meaning  '  propitious '  or  '  gracious.'  Another  name  seldom  found  is  ^apn^ 
<  the  Destroyer*'  It  seems  most  probable  that  with  the  idea  of  Rudra,  the  god  of  the  Storm, 
and  Agni,  the  god  of  Fire,  is  mixed  up  the  notion  of  an  aboriginal  demon  such  as  are  still 
worshipped  in  the  South  of  India.  In  the  hymns  to  Qivan  the  most  incongruous  epithets  are 
applied  and  actions  ascribed  to  Him.  At  one  time  we  see  (^^ivan  in  Kailasa,  the  Silver 
Mountain  (Note  X),  surrounded  by  all  the  gods  m  awful  state,  supreme  Ruler  of  all  the 
worlds ;  at  another  time  He  is  represented  as  wandering  in  the  jungle  or  from  village  to 
.  village,  smeared  with  ashes  from  the  burning-ground,  a  horrible  and  disgusting  object.  So 
He  was  reviled  by  Daksha.  He  is  at  once  an  awful  deity,  a  frolicsome  and  mischievous  man 
with  superhuman  powers,  and  a  ferocious  demon ;  and  so  His  (W/i*,  or  spouse,  who  is  wor* 
shipped  under  a  vast  variety  of  names  throughout  all  India,  is  sometimes  the  gracious  and 
beautiful  mother,  and  sometimes  the  fearful  and  malignant  DurgZ.  There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  worship  of  this  malignant  demoness  may  have  been  an  original  cult  of 
the  pit-Aryan  races  of  India.  In  this  way  every  species  of  inconsistency  is  to  be  found  in 
,  the  hymns  which  are  sung  in  honour  of  (^ivan  and  His  spouse.  Wherever  two  views  have 
been  held  with  regard  to  God,  the  (^aiva  system  asserts  them  both  without  the  least  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  or  qualify  them,  indicating  thereby  the  deep  feeling,  of  which  many  illus- 
trations will  be  found  in  the  translations  of  (Jaiva  poetry,  that  the  thought  of  God  so  tran- 
scends human  intellect  that  all  statements  regarding  Him  contain  some  truth,  while  none 
are  adequate,  so  that  all  may  be  alike  affirmed  or  denied.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
^    Vaivltes  of  the  South  learnt  the  necessity  of  a  visible  divine  Guru,  an  incarnate  Teacher, 
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The  goddess  Parvathi  now  descended  upon  the  white  bull;  and  Qivan 
joining  her,  they  departed  in  triumph  to  Kaildsam, 

Vishnu  was  thus  left  alone  with  Athi-9eshan.  Both  of  them  are  over- 
whelmed with  the  glory  of  Qivan's  mystic  dance ;  and  especially  Athi-9eshan 
is  possessed  by  the  one  desire  to  behold  it  again.  Seeing  this  pious  aspiration, 
Vishnu  tells  him  that  he  will  release  him  from  further  service,  his  place  as 
servitor  (couch  and  canopy)  being  occupied  by  his  son,  and  exhorts  him  to 
resort  to  the  northern  hill  of  Kailasam,  there  by  a  life  of  asceticism  to  obtain 
the  favour  from  Qivan  of  this  beatific  vision.  So  the  new  serpent-devotee 
wends  his  way  upward  and  northward,  while  his  mighty  head,  with  its  thousand 
crests,  each  bearing  a  jewel,  dififuses  a  radiance  around  him  that  makes  the  sun 
look  dim,  yet  he  is  prepared  to  lay  aside  these  splendours  and  seek  only  to 
become  the  least  of  Qivan's  devotees.  After  awhile  Qivan  Himself,  assuming 
the  form  of  Brahma  and  riding  upon  a  swan,  the  usual  vehicle  of  that  god, 
drew  near  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  neophyte,  who  had  now  plunged  into  all 
the  austerities  of  the  Yoga  system.  The  disguised  god  represents  to  Athi- 
(eshan  that  he  has  already  done  enough  to  merit  for  himself  the  delights  of 
Paradise  and  all  the  divine  powers  of  the  most  exalted  of  the  heavenly  beings, 
and  offers  to  him  any  boon  that  he  may  desire.  But  the  reply  is, '  I  desire  not 
the  blessedness  of  any  separate  heaven,  nor  the  miraculous  powers  of  Siddhi ; 
all  that  I  desire  is  to  see  for  ever  the  mysdc  dance  of  the  God  of  gods.' 
(Comp.  Song  XXXIV.  28.)  The  pretended  Brahma  argues  with  him,  ridicules 
him,  and  urges  him  to  relinquish  his  pursuit,  but  he  finally  replies:  'Here 
I  abide,  and  if  now  unsuccessful,  I  die  without  the  beatific  sight,  I  shall  pass 
into  other  forms,  and  finally  see  that  which  I  desire.'  Recognizing  his 
immovable  fidelity,  Qivan  assumes  His  proper  form,  and,  riding  with  Parvathi 
on  the  milk-white  bull,  draws  nigh  and  lays  His  hand  in  benediction  upon  His 
servant's  head. 

He  then  proceeds  to  instruct  the  new  disciple,  for  such  Athi-9eshan  thus 
becomes.   The  teachings  of  the  God  who  here  assumes  the  character  of  a  guru 


^  I  first  of  all  from  Buddhism.  The  most  elaborate  arguments  are  to  be  found  directed  to  the 
Mtablishment  of  the  proposition  that  man  can  only  receive  diyine  teaching  from  one  who  is 
both  God  and  man.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  doctrine  of  (^aivism  :  The  true 
Guru  is  an  ituamaiicn  of  (^ivan,  (Note  IV.)  Another  tenet,  which  the  Pure  (^aivites 
alone  among  Indian  sects  maintain,  is  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  souls  of  the  faithfiil. 
Ten  different  theories  of  the  heavenly  state  are  recounted  in  the  (^iva-Piraga9am,  of  which  the 
last  is  the  authorized  teaching  of  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta  philosophy.  The  soul  in  Afukti,  or  '• 
the  state  of  release^  retains  its  individual  consciousness,  remains  for  evennore  a  separate  / 
existence,  sharing  the  blessedness  and  wisdom  of  the  Supreme,  but  unmingled  with  His 
essence.  In  fact;  the  doctrine  held  by  the  (^aivites  on  this  head  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished' 
frcym  Christian  teaching.    (Note  III.) 

The  prayers  and  hymns  addressed  to  <^ivan  contemplate  Him  in  every  aspect,  and  are  accord- 
ingly often  exceedingly  inconsistent,  mingling,  as  seem  to  us,  the  most  puerile  conceptions 
with  those  that  are  in  the  highest  d^ee  exalted.  Again,  the  controversies  of  the  Qaivites 
with  Jains  and  Buddhists  in  the  South  have  led  to  a  very  elaborate  system  of  mystic  interpre- 
tation. Whatever  Qivan  does  or  says  has  some  mystic  meaning ;  such  meaning  being  some- 
times exceedingly  edifying  and  elevated,  but  appearing  very  often  to  be  forced  and  unnatural. 
(See  Note  XII.)  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  myths  often  obscure  and  even  neutralize 
the  truths  which  they  are  supposed  to  symbolize.  The  ^aivites  are  now  divided  mto  several 
sects,  which  agree  in  scarcely  anything  but  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  Qivan. 
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go  back  to  the  origin  of  all  things.  (Note  IV.)  The  universe  has  sprung 
into  apparent  existence  from  primeval  M^yS,  as  the  result  of  Karma  and  for 
the  sake  of '  souls/  that  it  may  be  the  scene  of  embodiments  and  of  action  good 
and  evil.  As  an  earthen  vessel  has  the  potter  as  its  first  cause^  the  clay  as  its 
material  cause,  and  as  its  instrumental  cause  the  potter's  staff  and  wheel,  so  the 
universe  has  MSya  for  its  material  cause,  the  Qatti  of  Qivan  for  its  instrumental 
cause,  and  the  Lord  Qivan  Himself  as  its  first  cause.  We  must  note  here, 
however,  that  Maya,  according  to  the  Qaiva  system,  is  really  *  matter,'  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  '  Illusion '  of  the  Vedanta  system.  And  now 
i^ivan  has  two  forms  or  bodies,  the  one  which  has  parts  and  is  visible,  the 
other  which  is  without  parts,  invisible  and  transcendent.  {Sa-^ala  and  Nish- 
kala) 

Beyond  these  mystic  bodies  is  His  own  natural  form,  which  infinitely  tran- 
scends them.  It  is  His  essential  form  of  wisdom,  which  is  mere  light  and 
splendour.  He  is  thus  the  supremely  blessed  soul  of  all  things,  and  the  five 
acts  of  destruction,  preservation,  creation,  embodiment,  and  gracious  release 
(Note  I)  are  His  ceaseless  mystic  dance.  Of  this  dance  the  sacred  Vedas 
know  the  excellence,  but  are  not  cognizant  of  its  cause,  its  time,  its  place,  its 
full  intention.  In  the  forest  of  Taruvanam  [Taruka],  in  the  midst  of  the  Rishis, 
the  gods  beheld  it;  but,  because  that  is  not  the  world's  centre,  it  trembled 
beneath  His  foot.  In  sacred  Tillai,  which  is  the  exact  centre  of  the  universe, 
shall  this  dance  be  finally  revealed,  and  there  the  God  promises  to  Athi-feshan 
that  he  shall  again  behold  it. 

'  Meanwhile,'  adds  the  manifested  Qivan, '  that  thou  mayest  make  thy  way 
to  Qithambaram,  it  is  necessary  to  put  off  thy  form  of  Athi-^eshan,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  would  be  affrighted  by  thy  thousand  heads,  and  gleaming 
eyes,  and  expanded  crest.  Thou  shalt  be  bom,  or  seem  to  be  born,  of  mortal 
parents,  retaining  in  part  thy  serpent  form.  Then,  descending  into  the  world 
of  dragons,  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  to  where  a  hill  is  seen,  and  a  cave, 
entering  by  the  southern  gate  of  which  thou  shalt  emerge  into  the  groves  of 
Tillai.  There  is  the  original  lingam,  and  near  to  that  is  the  shrine  which  shall 
be  the  scene  of  my  manifestation.  There,  too,  thou  shalt  find  my  servant  the 
"Tiger-foot,"  who  is  performing  penance.  Dwell  as  his  companion  in 
the  hermitage,  and  to  you  both  shall  in  due  time  be  accorded  the  vision  for 
which  you  are  longing.' 

Accordingly  Athi-9eshan,  who  has  now  become  a  devotee,  part  man  and 
part  serpent,  under  the  name  of  Patafijali^,  meets  with  the  Tiger-foot,  makes 
for  himself  a  hermitage,  and  plants  a  lingam^  where  he  performs  his  daily 
worship.  The  living  creatures  in  the  wilderness  at  first  were  sore  affrighted : 
'We  first  saw  the  man  with  a  tiger's  feet,  and  now  we  see  another,  half  dragon 


^  This  claiming  of  Patailjali  as  a  devotee  of  (^ivan  indicates  the  reception  on  the  part  of 
the  Qaivite  doctors  of  the  system  of  which  that  great  thinker  was  the  founder.  The  Yogam 
of  Patalljali,  and  the  entire  teaching  of  the  theistic  Sankhya  axe  recdved  by  (^aivites.  Indeed, 
in  reading  the  GIta  we  feel  that,  if  in  place  of  Krishna  we  insert  the  name  of  ^ivan,  it  will 
almost  pass  for  a  9Aivite  mannaL  The  practical  Yogam, '  Karma- Yoga,'  is  the  law  of  the 
Siddhantam.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  inflnenoe  of  the  GTtX  npon  South 
India  as  a  doctrinal  manual  and  as  a  great  and  inspiring  poem  has  been,  and  is,  incalcnlably 
great. 
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and  half  man/  said  they,  and  fled ;  but  by-and-by,  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
they  roamed  around  the  hermitages  m  perfect  amity. 

The  next  book  of  the  Pur3nam  expatiates  at  great  length  upon  the  first 
institution,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  great  festival  still  observed  when  Qivan  is 
supposed  to  dance  in  the  Golden  Hall. 

NOTE   VIII. 
On  thk  Idea  of  Brakti=Pietas  {u^fi). 

Compare  Pope's  Kurral^  Introd.,  p.  vi. 

The  songs  of  the  Qaiva  saints  express  devotion,  humility,  and  love  of 
unspeakable  fervour.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Psalmist's  language  (Ps.  xviii.  i), 
*  I  will  love  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength*.' 

This  spirit  of  personal  devotion  is  not  found  (as  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
has  taught  us)  in  the  Vedas.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  something  pertaining  to 
the  Semitic  religions  especially,  and  possibly  came  into  India  from  the  extreme 
South,  where  Christian  and  other  foreign  teachmg  existed  from  the  earliest 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Chaitanya  (a.d.  1434)  is  generally,  but  quite 
erroneously,  regarded  as  the  great  introducer  into  South  India  of  this  idea  of 
Bhakti ;  but  as  he  taught  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  MSnikka-Va9agar  cannot 
have  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the  ninth,  it  is  to  the  latter  that  perhaps  we  are 
to  attribute  its  general  introduction. . 

BAak/i,  or  loving  piety,  is  the  main  idea  of  the  Qai^'a  system,  and  the 
fervent  self-negating  love  and  worship  of  Qivan  is  represented  as  including  all 
religion,  and  transcending  eveiy  kind  of  religious  observance ;  and,  since  all 
are  capable  of  this,  men  of  all  castes  can  be  received  as  devotees  and  saints 
in  the  Qaiva  system.  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  laws.  Love  elevates  and 
perfects  all.    (See  Hymn  XXXIV.) 

NOTE   IX. 

MAxnxKA-VIgAGAR's  Disputation  with  the  Buddhists  in  Qithambaram. 

It  seems  desirable  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  translation  of  the  sixth  canto 
of  the  Vstha-urSr-PurSnam,  entided  '  The  Victory  over  the  Buddhists  in  Dispu-  - 
tation.'  The  story  tells  how  MS^ikka-Va^agar  was  summoned  from  his 
retreat  to  confront  the  Buddhist  teachers  who  had  come  over  to  Qithambaram 
with  the  king  of  Ceylon.  The  day  of  disputation  arrived.  The  conference 
was  held  in  the  hall  where  the  Buddhists  were  lodged.  We  are  told  that  the 
saint  with  the  3,000  resident  devotees  repaired  to  the  temple,  performed  their 
devout  worship,  implored  the  grace  of  Qivan,  and  then  gathered  in  the  hall  of 
conference.  A  veil  was  put  over  the  saint's  face  that  he  might  not  even 
behold  the  ill-omened  countenances  of  the  heretics  I  He  was  then  seated  on 
a  royal  throne,  while  around  and  behind  him  were  the  faithful  BrShmans  and 


^  There  can  be  no  doubt  bat  that  the  idea  of  special  devotion  is  expressly  taught  in  the 
GItX  (whose  date  most  be  sought  somewhere  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era), 
hot  the  derotion  of  the  Qaivite  to  the  Gnm-^who  is  a  man,  a  holy,  human,  divinely-endowed 
teacfaer^differs  very  widely  from  this,  or  any  previous  Hindu  conception  of  loving  service; 
still  I  imagine  that  the  GixS  was  the  source  of  our  sage's  teaching  on  this  subject. 
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devotees  of  every  class,  who  had  thronged  in  from  all  the  country  round. 
Amongst  them  the  Qoja  king  took  his  seat  upon  a  gorgeous  throne,  after  he 
had  duly  paid  homage  at  the  sacred  feet  of  the  saint.  On  the  other  side 
entered  the  Ceylon  king,  who  was  received  by  the  Qoran  with  the  utmost 
condescension.  His  tributary  presents  were  accepted  with  many  complimen- 
tary speeches,  and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  near  that  of  the  Qoran 
himself. 

The  Buddhist  guru  with  his  disciples  sat  opposite,  and  towering  around 
(presumably  invisible  as  yet)  were  all  the  gods  and  blessed  ones  from  all  the 
worlds.  Even  the  divinities  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  in  presence  there. 
The  salutation  of  the  Qora  king  to  the  saint  at  the  opening  of  the  conference 
was  ominous:  'It  is  thine,  O  saint  of  sacred  Penm-turrai,  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  Qaiva  wisdom.  Afterwards  it  shall  be  my  care  to  extirpate  these 
Buddhists  I'  It  is  said  that  these  words  of  the  king  were  heard  by  the  Ceylon 
champions  with  dismay  and  by  the  orthodox  champions  with  delight.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  saint  opened  the  conference  with  no  very  saintly  words: 
*  O  Buddhan,  who  dost  utter  words  of  guile,  wherefore  art  thou  come  ?'  The 
foreign  guru  replied  m  no  conciliatory  strain :  '  I  am  come  to  tell  this  town  that 
there  is  no  god  but  Him  whose  enduring  worship  we  perform,  and  to  place  in 
sight  of  all  men,  in  the  very  Golden  Hall  itself,  the  image  of  our  god  Buddha. 
This  is  all  I  seek.'  The  saint,  with  withering  smile,  replied : '  O  thou  who  hast 
performed  no  austerities  in  any  former  birth,  can  a  hare  become  an  elephant? 
But  tell  me,  who  is  this  good  and  mighty  god  of  yours  ?  And  how  shall  souls 
approach  his  feet  ? '  The  topics  then  were  '  God  and  the  way  of  salvation.' 
The  foreign  guru  replied  in  wrath, '  Can  one  show  the  -sun's  rays  to  the  blinc^? 
Were  I  to  tell  of  Buddha's  greatness,  I  should  require  many  thousand  tongues. 
But  our  god  has  revealed  to  us  the  good  law  of  the  Pidagam},  in  which  virtue 
is  proclaimed.  In  love  He  has  been  born  in  many  shapes.  He  has  given 
assurance  to  millions  of  souls,  and,  free  from  the  fourfold  evils  of  murder,  theft, 
falsehood,  and  intemperance ^  He  sits  in  majesty  under  an  Arofu*  tree.  The 
"  trouble  of  birth  "  is  coming  into  existence,  and  the  ceasing  of  the  multiform 
cognizance  of  many  things  arising  from  assembling  and  combination  in  the 
womb  of  the  Five  Kandhas  (Skandha),  which  zx^form  (rupa),  serUience  (vedana), 
sign  (kurrippu;  ssLfifiB)^  represen/a/ian  (bhavanai;  sanskira),  and  consciousness  or 
ckar  apprehension  (vififiSnam).  And  the  utter  perishing  of  these  is  deliverance 
{mokshamY  This  exposition  of  the  Buddhist  creed  in  regard  to  God,  the 
universe,  and  salvation,  requires  no  doubt  much  elucidation,  and  many  volumes 
have  been  written  about  it  in  East  and  West.  A  summary  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Sarva-dar9ana-sahgraha^  though  I  am  not  sure  that  much  light  is  thrown 


'  The  Tri-pitmka  (Tipifaka,  in  Tamil  Pi^agam),  'three  baskets,*  aie  three  collections 
regarded  as  canonical  scriptures  by  the  sonthem  Buddhists.  The  second  of  these  treaU  of 
ethics,  and  seems  to  be  especially  indicated  here. 

*  The  prohibitions  of  Buddhism  are  five.     Here  adnlteiy  is  omitted. 

*  This  b  the  Ficus  reiigiosa,  or  poplar-leaved  fig-tree.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  called  Bodhi,  or 
*  perfect  wisdom,'  because  under  it  Buddha  was  perfected.  Other  names  are  A9vattha  and 
Pippala  (Peepul). 

*  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 
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upon  it  in  that  work.  In  Dr.  Earth's  work  on  *  The  Religious  Systems  of 
India  ^'  fuller  information  is  given,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to  afford 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  almost  all  that  has  been 
said  and  thought  on  the  subject.  Here  our  one  object  is  to  show  how  the 
native  mind  in  South  India  apprehended  the  system.  Many  of  the  details 
of  this  disputation  are  doubtless  not  to  be  relied  on,  but  they  show  us  what 
the  traditional  belief  is,  and  explain  why  Buddhism  lost  its  hold.  For  indeed, 
though  Buddhists  existed  for  some  centuries  afterwards  in  the  South,  they 
never  recovered  the  blow  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  events  of  which  we  are 
tr3dng  to  gather  up  the  current  traditions.  To  return  to  our  disputants.  The 
saint  smiled  in  derision,  and  looking  into  the  blameless  face  of  the  Qdjca  king, 
said, '  What  can  I  reply  to  this  Buddhist,  who  in  unconscious  frenzy  utters  such 
words  as  these?'  He  then  replied  to  the  foreign  heretic :  *Thou  hast  told  us 
that  knowledge  appears  and  in  an  instant  of  time  disappears ;  all  is  in  a  cease- 
less flux.  If  so,  before  thou  didst  finish  uttering  forth  thy  words  and  meanings, 
since  thine  understanding  must  have  passed  away,  what  revelation  of  truth  and 
virtue  can  there  be  ?  {Since  aU  apprehension  u  transient  and  momentary,  there 
can  he  no  real  knawer,  or  knowledge,  or  thing  known)  Thus  there  can  be  in  thy 
system  neither  code  of  laws  nor  revelation  of  truth  and  virtue.  Again,  thou 
tellest  us  that  thy  Buddha,  thy  God,  was  bom  in  many  successive  shapes. 
How  then  can  one  who  himself  is  subject  to  delusion  and  evil  deliver  others 
from  these  ?  You  say,  your  Lord  was  guiltless  of  murder  ;  but  if  he  assumed 
all  possible  forms  on  this  earth,  as  you  say,  then  as  a  ravening  tiger  or  as 
a  jackal,  when  he  was  hungry  was  it  grass  that  he  ate,  and  tender  shoots  of 
trees?  In  thy  false  creed  thou  tellest  us  of  Five  Kandhas;  and  that  when  these 
pass  away  the  soul-body  perishes ;  and  that  when  form,  &c.,  cease,  the  soul- 
body  is  no  more.  If  so,  where  is  thy  king,  and  how  could  he  survive  and 
appear  as  saviour  of  many  men?  (This  idealism  destroys  lawgiver  and 
deliverer  alike.) 

'  Again,  since  the  embodied  form,  together  with  its  cause  (the  soul  and  its 
deeds),  perishes,  your  king,  who  sits  under  the  Arafu  tree,  is  formless,  is  non- 
existent. So  annihilation  is  your  salvation.  The  destruction  of  the  Five 
Kandhas  is  deliverance  I 

'Yet  again,  you  speak  of  twenty-one  Buddhas,  who  existed  before '  (twenty- 
four  are  generally  given);  *and  you  say  that  each  of  these  in  being  born 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  mother.  Are  such  beings  gods,  and  not  rather 
worthy  of  hell  ?'    (The  reference  here  is  not  clear.) 

The  next  objection  to  the  Buddhistic  system  is  that  it  makes  no  distinction 
between  organized  living  creatures,  their  life  or  soul  being  merely  the  tem- 
porary and  delusive  product  of  the  same  organization.  '  You  also  say  that  the 
only  diflference  between  living  creatures  {souls,  lives,  breaths)  is  that  they  are 
formed  of  different  mixtures  of  the  same  four  elements;  yet  in  the  night 
season,  when  thou  wert  asleep,  if  a  serpent  climbed  over  thy  face,  thou 
wouldst  discern  a  difference,  O  silly  reasoner.  Thou  hast  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  any  knowledge  of  spirit  (soul,  life)  beyond  the  form.    When  the  form 
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then  has  perished,  how  can  the  life  reappear  under  other  forms?  What  and 
where  is  the  Atman,  the  ulf?  What  is  it  that  exists  (the  vvformrcc)  when  the 
form  identical  with  the  sonl  has  periled  *?  Yoo  deny  also  the  existence  of 
the  Fifth  Element,  the  ether,  through  which  sounds  are  transmitted ;  and  yoa 
say  there  are  no  spaces  not  fiDed  with  air,  water,  fire,  and  earth.  In  what 
mediom  then  do  yom*  four  elements  combine  to  form  living  bdngs?  Where 
then  is  yoor  Boddha  (who,  having  gained  NirvSna,  most  be  freed  from  all 
elemental  combinations),  in  his  northern  dwelling  under  the  shade  of  the  Aragu 
tree  ?  You  deny  also  that  trees  have  sools ;  and  yet  they  grow',  and  put  forth 
leaves  by  imbibing  water,  and  become  finally  dry  wood  and  leaves !  In  them 
souls  of  men  can  obtain  suitable  organisms  for  expiation  of  their  deeds.  You 
say  that  to  kill  anything  b  a  great  crime,  and  yet  you  allow  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  others  have  slain.  Surely  if  they  kill  for  your  sake,  you 
are  guilty  of  the  murder  which  you  cause.'  (See  Manu  V.  51.)  It  seems  strange 
that  this  accusation  should  apparently  be  true.  The  same  diing  is  referred  to 
in  the  Kurral  (256),  and  it  was  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
between  the  Jains  and  the  Buddhists;  the  Buddhists  refusing  to  kill,  but  not 
refusing  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  slain,  while  the  more  consistent  Jains  would 
neither  slay  nor  eat'.  '  Again,  while  the  cause  continues  to  exists  the  effect  perishes. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Agamas.  But  with  you  it  seems  that  the  soul's 
perishing  with  the  body  is  its  salvation.  Your  creed  is  that  when  the  Five 
Kandhas  perish  the  soul  is  released.  TeU  me  where  and  what  is  the  released 
soul,  whose  only  existence  was  in  the  momentary  and  fluctional  existence  of 
the  Five  Kandhas.  Surely  form  and  existence  and  deliverance  perish  toge- 
ther!' Here  the  Buddhist  guru,  beside  himself  with  rage,  interposed:  ^Thou 
sayest  that  we  possess  neither  god  nor  salvation.  What  then  is  your  god, 
and  what  is  your  salvation  ? '  To  this  Manikka- Va9agar  replied,  '  Our  God, 
seated  in  the  shade  of  the  beautiful  banyan  tree,  taught  the  laws  of  right; 
and  many  have  beheld  His  beauty  as  He  performed  the  mystic  dance.  His 
adornment  is  the  sacred  ashes.  Umai  is  the  half  of  His  form.  He  is  full  of 
grace ;  who  can  worthily  proclaim  our  God  ?  In  Tillai's  beauteous  Golden 
Hall,  He  dwells,  wearing  as  a  jewel  the  crescent  moon.  Is  there  any  end  to 
the  story  of  His  greatness  ? '  Here  the  Buddhist  interposed,  as  indeed  seems 
quite  natural,  with  the  inquiry : '  Whither  tends  all  this  verbiage  ?  Answer  me 
plainly  these  questions :  Your  God,  as  He  sits  beneath  the  shade  of  the  banyan, 
has  a  rosary  and  repeats  His  prayers.  Is  it  because  He  strives  to  think  of 
some  other  gracious  deity  beyond  Himself  to  whom  He  prays  ?  You  tell  me 
He  dances  in  Tillai.  Does  one  dance  for  the  edification  of  a  select  company 
of  the  wise,  or  to  gratify  one's  own  phantasy  ?  Again,  ''  our  God  wears  ashes 
on  His  sacred  body,"  you  say,  with  proud  complacency.  Is  it  because  even 
white  ashes  look  pure  upon  His  dark  red  skin?    Then  you  tell  me  that  half 


'  See  Oldenberg, '  Buddha,'  Hoey*B  translation,  p.  29,  &c.  (Williams  and  Noigate,  1883), 
and  p.  343.  What  appears  to  man  to  be  his  body  is  in  truth  '  the  action  of  his  past  state, 
which  then,  assuming  a  form  realised  through  his  endeavour,  has  become  endowed  with 
a  tangible  existence.* 

'  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  'Buddhism,*  p.  no.  Professor  Rhys  Davids  on  Buddhism, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Colombo's  work  on  the  same  subject  are  indispensable. 

'  Comp,  JI.  Chin.  I.  iv.  179,  p.  59,  where  this  objection  is  urged  from  %Jtdn  point  of  view. 
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His  fonn  is  woman  I  Who  in  the  world  has  ever  heard  of  half  a  woman  ? 
And  if  Umai  thus  shares  His  being,  it  is  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  that  your 
hermits  leave  wife  and  home  to  dwell  quite  alone  in  the  wilderness  1'  But  the 
mocking,  cynical  laugh  of  the  Buddhist  company  was  too  much  for  the  Qaiva 
champion^  who  scornfully  interposed,  '  Thou  art  unworthy  to  listen  to  high 
mysteries,  the  knowledge  of  which  constitutes  the  blessedness  of  these  assem- 
bled devotees.  None  can  know  these  things  who  have  not  first  performed 
penitential  acts  to  which  thou  art  a  stranger.  Yet  know  thou  that  our  God 
carries  the  prayer-rosary  in  order  that  all  His  saints  may  from  His  example 
learn  to  pray  and  mortify  themselves.  The  rosary  is  like  the  weapon  in  the 
Master's  hand,  with  which,  Himself  unassailable.  He  is  teaching  His  neophytes 
to  make  war.  Thou  sayest  that  our  God  dances  as  dance  the  wanton  ones  of 
earth,  that  eyes  of  flesh  may  see  Him.  Nay,  but  as  the  fire  runs  through  the 
fuel  uncontaminated,  so  doth  our  God  pervade  aU  souls  and  aU  bodies  with  His 
mystic  energies :  He  dances  in  the  universe  and  in  the  soul.  You  ask  about 
the  sacred  ashes.  He  wears  them  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  all  souls.  This 
act  of  His  is  like  the  nursing  mother's  taking  medicines  herself  to  heal  the 
maladies  of  her  tender  infant.  And  thou  askest  why  ^ivan  shares  Umai's  form. 
The  answer  is  that  to  give  mystic  wisdom  to  His  worshippers  He  assumes  this 
mystic  twofold  form.  Qivan  the  Supreme,  who  rides  upon  the  mighty  bull, . 
commingles  with  the  souls  of  men  like  the  fragrance^  in  the  flowers;  but  this 
thou  knowest  not.  He  is  the  First ;  He  is  the  Yogi ;  He  is  the  Enjoyer ;  He 
is  the  Formless ;  He  is  the  Splendour ;  He  is  the  Being  of  many  forms ; 
He  is  the  Sea  of  delight  Who  knows  His  crown,  who  knows  the  sole  of  His 
foot,  save  that  He  fills  the  Golden  Hall  where  virtue  rules,  and  sorrow  is 
not?'  This  closes  the  controversy,  but  the  sequel  as  given  in  the  legend  is 
stranger  stilL 

When  we  sum  up  this  controversy  it  seems  as  though  strict  logic  had  no 
place  in  it,  and  the  result  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  double  miracle,  the 
infliction  of  dumbness  upon  the  Buddhist  disputants  and  the  restoration  of 
speech  to  the  daughter  of  the  Ceylon  king'.  Each  party  has  expounded  his 
tenets  and  reviled  those  of  his  opponent ;  but  the  only  thing  that  looks  like 
real  reasoning  is  Manikka-Va9agar's  treatment  of  the  Buddhist  idea  of  the 
Kandhas.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  in  India  to  hide  poverty  of  thought 
under  a  multitude  of  high-sounding  words,  and  to  regard  any  explanation  that 
is  not  absolutely  absurd  as  a  proof.  The  Kandhas^  or  aggregates,  represent  no 
facts  or  realities,  but  imaginary  states  or  conditions  of  finite  existence,  and, 
according  to  the  popular  view  of  the  case,  the  whole  theory  means  this :  there 
is  an  unreal  something,  not  embodied,  not  permanent,  indeed  not  really  exis- 
tent, to  which  clings  the  responsibility  of  certain  deeds,  how  done,  or  by  whom. 


*  Kandam  in  Tamil  (Sans.  Gandha)  means  also  fragrance.  Sweet  odours  are  reckoned  to 
be  fire,  the  paflcha-Kandham.  It  seems  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  here.  The  five 
Kandhas  (Pali  for  Sans.  Skandha)  wonld  be  nnintelligible  to  Tamil  people,  and  the  general 
idea  among  the  vulgar  was  that  the  Bnddhists  tanght  that  the  oniyerse  was  formed  from  com- 
Unations  of  odonrs !  Compare  Sarva-dar9ana-sangraha,  ch.  ii.  p.  22,  Kechana  Bauddha,  &c. 
The  Tamil  student  should  read  •m^Qvx»7i»»  (XXX). 

'  She  is  introduced  in  Song  XII,  as  the  respondent.    See  note  there. 
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or  when,  is  entirely  uncertain ;  and  this  shadow  of  being  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expiating  or  working  out  the  results  of  these  deeds,  and  therefore  this 
Ego,  without  fixed  principle,  or  substratum  of  existence,  or  soul,  or  body, 
obtains  in  this  world  an  embodiment.  Of  this  the  first  element  is  {i)/arm  ; 
the  second  is  (2)  sensation;  the  third  is  (name  or)  (3)  sign  (or  characteristic 
qualities);  the  next  is  the  (4)  deeds  which  determine  the  faculties  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  mind ;  the  last  is  (5)  individual  consciousness.  These  elements 
combine,  arrange,  and  rearrange  them^lves,  suffering  infinite  modifications,  till 
death  dissolves  the  bond.  If  Nirvana  has  not  been  obtained,  and  so  another 
metempsychosis  is  necessary,  what  survives, — ^the  deeds  without  the  doer, — 
instantaneously  receives  another  embodiment,  and  so  on  until  at  length  the 
deeds  have  been  atoned  for ;  and,  as  it  necessarily  follows,  the  shadow  of  being 
is  annihilated;  and,  as  the  whole  universe  is  compounded  of  the  ^zmeKandhas^ 
it  follows  that  there  is  in  reality  no  god,  no  soul,  and  of  course  no  immortality, 
nothing  in  fact  but  appearance  and  sensation.  As  presented  in  Tamil  writings, 
the  whole  system  seems  fragmentary. 

Manikka-VSfagar  presses  this  upon  his  opponent,  who  has  nothing  to  say 
in  defence  or  explanation,  but  reviles  the  Qaiva  mythology,  the  origin  of  which 
he  finds  in  the  Vedas  themselves.  Here  the  Buddhist  seems  to  have  had  surer 
ground  to  tread  upon,  and  the  only  reply  that  was  possible  to  MaQikka-Va9agar 
was  to  explain  away  everything  as  allegorical  and  mjrstic'al.  These  explana- 
tions are  poetical,  but  very  far-fetdied,  and  historically  find  no  sanction  in  the 
original  myths.  They  are  ingenious,  but  adapted  only  to  the  comprehension  of 
a  refined  and  select  body  of  the  initiated:  to  the  world  the  sjrstem  is  one 
of  puerile  idolatries  and  superstitions.  Such  at  least  was  the  Buddhist's  idea.  It 
will  be  noted  that  each  party  claimed  for  its  master  the  attribute  of '  Revealer 
of  Virtue.'  Buddha  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  and  Qivan  under  the  Ala  tree,  both 
>  taught  the  ancient  law  of  right,  and  on  this  matter  no  controversy  arose.  The 
Tamilians  are  right  in  declaring  that  the  morality  of  Buddhism  is  essentially 
that  of  the  Upanishads  except  in  the  matter  of  forbidding  sacrifice;  and  in 
regard  to  the  last  point  the  fact  that  the  Buddhist  sanctioned  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  animals,  though  he  himself  would  not  slay  them,  overbalanced  in 
the  mind  of  the  Qaivites  all  the  ethic  excellence  of  their  system  {Kurral^ 
ch.  xxxiii).  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  victory  of  the  sage  was  one  of 
sentiment  and  of  authority,  but  not  in  any  way  of  logic  or  learning  \ 


'  Comp.  Lyric  XII  in  the  Tirava^agam :  <  The  Sacred  (^apil,'  and  notes. 

There  are  three  Tamil  works  of  Jain  or  Bnddhist  origin  which  throw  great  light  upon  these 
poems.  These  are  (i)  the  Jivaga  Chintamani;  (a)  the  Qilapp-athigaram ;  and  (3)  the 
Mani-MegalaL  These  haye  only  very  recently  been  made  thoronghly  accessible  to  Tamil 
students  by  the  labours  of  Ve.  ^ami-nathaiyar,  the  very  learned  head  pandit  of  the  Kombakonam 
Government  College.  From  these  works  many  sentences  may  be  extracted  which  have  been 
the  germ  of  longer  passages  in  these  poems,  and  in  other  better  known  Tamil  classics ;  but  it 
is  especially  in  the  epithets  applied  to  the  Supreme  that  a  very  interesting  correspondence  can 
be  traced. 

The  condition  of  the  Tamil  lands  at  the  time  when  our  sage  flourished  can  best  be  realized 
by  a  study  of  the  latter  two  of  the  worics  we  have'  mentioned.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  most  remarkable  mixture  in  the  south  of  Qaivism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  and  the  ancient 
demonolatry.  The  charity  and  piety  of  the  Buddhist  teachers  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged 
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NOTE  X. 

QrvAN  Enthroned  on  the  Silver  Mountain. 

'Qivan  sat  upon  His  throne,  and  on  His  left  side  was  with  Him  His  gracious 
energy,  the  world's  mother,  the  goddess  Parvathi.  He  is  from  eternity  free 
from  all  impurity,  the  Everlasting,  the  All-Pervader,  possessed  of  aU  wisdom, 
all  pre-eminence,  and  all  spontaneous  grace.  Through  His  infinite  compassion 
towards  souls,  for  which  they  can  render  Him  no  return.  He  ever  performs, 
without  performance,  the  acts  of  creation,  protection,  destruction,  veiling  and 
dispensing  grace.  He  is  the  first  and  only  God,  having  one  sacred  face 
and  three  eyes,  which  are  the  glowing  splendours  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  god  of  fire.  His  crest  of  matted  hair  {fea>i-,  Sans,  jata)  is  crowned  with 
the  Ganges,  the  crescent  moon,  and  the  Kandrai  (cassia)  garland.  His  sacred 
ears  are  adorned  with  earrings  of  conch-shell  and  flower-petals  (O^/r®).  His 
throat  is  black  with  the  poison  churned  out  from  the  milky  sea.  (See  notes  to 
Lyric  XII.)  His  sacred  hands  grasp,  one  the  antelope,  and  one  the  axe ;  one 
gives  the  sign  of  safety,  and  the  fourth  assurance  of  gifts  of  grace.  His  body, 
ruddy  like  coral,  is  besmeared  with  sacred  ashes.  His  breast  is  adorned  with 
the  white  investing  thread  and  necklaces  consisting  of  the  bones  of  innumer- 
able Brahmas  and  Vishnus  and  the  skulls  of  Brahmas  of  innumerable  aeons. 
He  has  girt  Himself  with  the  tiger's  skin  (Note  VII).  His  waist  is  resplendent 
with  dagger  and  girdle.  His  feet,  like  red  lotus  flowers,  tinkle  with  the  heroic 
anklets  and  sounding  bells.  Such  is  the  body  that  He  wears  as  Qri-Kan^har 
{He  of  the  auspicious  throat).  He  sits  on  the  silver  hill  of  Kailasam^  whose 
innumerable  white  peaks  are  adorned  with  divers  jewels.  There  in  a  shrine  of 
ruddy  gold  He  gleams,  while  His  crowding  hosts  make  music  with  innumerable 
instruments.  Many  on  either  side  wave  the  white  Qamaram  (the  white  tail  of 
the  Yak,  or  Bos  grunnims\  and  many  others  wave  flower-twined  fans.  The 
heavenly  musicians  and  choristers  of  every  degree  sing  in  sweet  harmony. 
The  leaders  of  His  hosts, — their  frames  dissolved  in  ecstasy  like  wax  in  fire. 


on  aU  sides,  and  in  many  respects  left  nothing  untaught  that  the  Tamil  mind  considered 
necessary.  And  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  tanght  by  all  of  these  was  really  and 
essentially  one  and  the  same.  At  the  same  time  the  fancy  of  these  Jain  and  Buddhistic 
authors  lead  them  to  depict  many  scenes  which  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  ^alvite 
opidions.  The  way  in  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  in  these  romantic  epics  are  permitted 
to  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  whole  history  of  their  former  embodiments,  and  thus  to  trace 
out  the  causes  of  their  present  sufferings  and  struggles  is  very  beautiful ;  but  of  this  idea 
our  bard  seems  to  have  had  no  cognizance.  It  is  a  very  remaricable  circumstance  that  over 
both  Jainism  and  Buddhism  the  Qaiva  Siddhantam  gained  so  complete  a  victory.  These 
three  authors  have  been  for  ages  almost  obsolete  throughout  the  Tamil  country,  and  this 
is  not  owing  simply  to  their  obscurity  and  artificial  character,  but  to  the  victory  gained  over 
those  systems  by  the  energetic  propagators  of  Qaivism.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  these 
Tamil  writings  should  be  carefully  compared  vrith  the  Buddhist  Jatakas,  and  the  tales  current 
among  the  Jains.  The  machinery  of  these  poems  is  quite  difierent  from  anything  we 
find  elsewhere  in  Tamil  litemture.  Fairies,  persons  possessed  of  magic  powers, — wonderful 
and  mysterious  manifestations, — are  recorded  in  every  canto,  and  we  are  reminded  rather 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  of  any  of  the  Pauranic  legends.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  morality  is  generally  of  a  high  order,  although  perhaps  differing  essentially  from  that 
of  the  Kurra},  and  still  more  from  that  of  the  Christian  system. 
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their  quivering  bodies  thrilled  in  every  part  with  joy,  while  rapture  fills  them 
as  the  torrent  from  the  open  sluice,  plunging  into  the  very  gulf  of  delight, — were 
dancing  and  singing  before  His  &ce.  The  ascetics,  hands  clasped  above  their 
heads,  were  reciting  the  Upanishads  which  are  the  heads  of  the  Vedas. 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Indra  with  the  other  gods  stood  afar  ofif,  kept  back  by 
the  wand  of  the  sacred  Nandi,  and,  with  hands  upon  their  mouths,  humbly 
made  known  their  wants  to  Him  who  sat  upon  the  throne.' 

I  have  translated  this  literally  from  the  introduction  to  the  Periya  Purdnam 
in  order  to  show  the  mjrthological  conception  entertained  by  the  Qaivas  of  the 
object  of  their  worship.  Nothing  can  be  nobler  and  more  spiritual  than 
the  accounts  found  in  many  of  their  writings  of  Pathi  (the  Lord);  but  mingled 
with  everything  are  the  incongruous  conceptions,  a  few  of  which  are  here 
shadowed  forth.  In  such  descriptions  every  legend  is  introduced,  every  form 
in  which  the  God  is  anywhere  worshipped  is  brought  in,  and  the  result  often  to 
our  minds  is  inexpressibly  grotesqae.  Yet  for  eveiy  particular  an  explanation 
is  offered,  mystic  meanings  are  given,  and  the  whole  is  resolved  into  a  series 
of  allegories  which  are  supposed  to  teach  the  gracious  operations  of  Qvan, 
the  Lord  of  aU.  In  reading  these  legends  it  is  necessary  to  keep  always  in 
memoiy  this  twofold  character  of  the  religious  system  of  South  India.  Gross 
and  ridiculous  representations  (so  they  strike  the  foreigner)  are  found  in 
juxtaposition  with  refined,  pathetic,  devout,  and  even  sablime  expressions. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  lyrics  of  the  profound  enthusiast.  Manikka- 
V§9agar.    The  ^van  here  pictured  was  seemingly  always  before  the  sage's  eye. 

NOTE  XI. 

The  Qaiva  SmDHANTA  System  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  in 
South  India. 

The  ^aiva  Stddkdnta  system  b  the  most  elaborate,  influential,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  most  intrinsically  valuable  of  all  the  religions  of  India.    It  is 
peculiarly  the  South-Indian,  and  Tamil,  religion ;  and  must  be  studied  by  every 
one  who  hopes  to  understand  and  influence  the  great  South-Indian  peoples. 
The  Vaishnava  sect  has  also  many  influential  followers  in  the  Tamil  lands, 
but  these  are  chiefly  immigrants  from  the  North.   Q^vism  is  the  old  prehistoric 
I  religion  of  South  India,  essentially  existing  from  pre-Aryan  times,  and  hoMs 
'  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  Tamil  people.    But  this  great  attempt  to  solve  the 
'    problems  of  God,  the  soul,  humanity,  nature,  evil,  suffering,  and  the  unseen 
world,  has  never  been  fully  expounded  in  English.    Its  text-books  (probably 
its  sources)  exist  in  Tamil  only,  and  in  high  Tamil  verse,  whidi  is  often  made 
of  set  purpose  obscure  and  difficuk.    (Classical  Tamil  is  very  little  studied, 
yet  this  key  alone  can  unlock  the  hearts  of  probably  ten  millions  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  progressive  of  the  Hindu  races.) 

In  a  period  quite  antecedent  to  all  historic  data,  the  native  Dravidian 
religion  was  a  kind  of  Qsuvism.  It  had  peculiar  forms  of  sacrifice,  ecstatic 
religious  dances,  rites  of  demon  worship,  and  other  ceremonies  which  still 
exist  among  the  villagers  of  the  extreme  South ^,  and  more  or  less  among  the 

*  Sec  Pope's  Nala4t,  16. 
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rural  population  everywhere.  Much  of  this  may  be  traceable  to  'ancestor 
worship/  (Comp.Dr. Charles,*  A  Critical  History  of  a  Future  Life/  pp.  19-40.)  In 
process  of  time  northern — ^Aryan,  Vedic,  Brahmanical — ^influences  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  original  forms  of  worship,  and  those  who  introduced  the 
Vedic  religion  into  the  South  found  a  place  for  the  superstitions  of  the  aborigines 
in  their  own  system.  The  inhabitants  of  South  India  adopted  to  a  great  extent 
the  social  institutions,  the  myths,  and  forms  of  worship  of  the  Aryan  setders. 
In  the  Vedas  Qvan  is  not  named,  but  the  god  Rudra,  the  god  of  storms  and 
tempests,  seems  to  have  been  the  type  of  a  divinity  most  in  unison  with  the  ideas 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  who  probably  came  originally  from  Central 
Asia,  and  brought  with  them  their  Scythian  divinity,  who  was  cruel,  and  was 
worshipped  with  rude  and  cruel  ceremonies.  Rudra-Qivan  became  therefore 
the  type  of  the  divinity,  as  the  destroyer.  In  process  of  time  Buddhism  and 
the  Jain  system  found  their  way  into  the  South,  propagated  by  zealous  and  able 
men,  and  thus  undoubtedly  a  softer  and  more  genial  character  was  imparted  to 
the  whole  of  South  India.  Meanwhile  on  the  eastern  coast  Christianity  was 
introduced  by  the  Nestorians,  and  spread  abroad  very  rapidly,  becoming  widely 
known  and  exerting  great  influence  even  where  it  did  not  make  converts.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  these  Christian  influences  pervaded  the  whole  South. 
Muhammadanism  also  in  various  directions  at  a  later  period  entered  the  Tamil 
land,  and  exerted  great  influence  over  the  thinkers  in  those  regions.  Thus  the 
elements  out  of  which  the  present  an^  finished  Qaivism  of  the  South  has  been 
evolved  are  numerous  and  diverse.'  It  must  also  be  noticed  that  since  the 
twelfth  century  the  Vaisknava  system  has  been  a  formidable  rival  of  Qaivism, 
and  the  rivalry  has  tended  to  develope  and  systematize  the  dogmatic  parts  of 
the  system  most  decidedly.  )  We  have  now  to  do  with  the  historic  beginnings 
of  South-Indian  Qaivism.  A  sage  from  the  North,  whose  name  was  Kum&rila 
Bhaffa,  in  the  eighth  century  came  from  Behar  and  taught  the  existence  of 
a  personal  deity  in  opposition  to  the  Buddhists.  His  disciple  was  the  very 
celebrated  sage  Qankara  Acharya,  who  is  the  father  of  religious  philosophy  in 
the  South.  Various  sects  clsum  him  as  their  founder,  but  he  certainly  was 
a  Qaivite,  and  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Qivan  Himself. 

The  great  revival  and  spread  however  of  Qaivism  is  due  to  certain  saints 
or  devotees  who  were  men  of  great  devotion,  unwearied  activity,  and  remark- 
able power.  The  first  of  these  was  MlQikka-Y&gs^gar,  whose  date  is  uncertain, 
but  may  reasonably  be  assigned  to  the  tenth  century  a.  d.,  or  earlier.  Probably 
about  a  century  later  arose  f^ana  Saimbandhar  and  the  various  lesser  devotees 
whose  legends  are  collected,  amplified,  and  idealized  in  the  Periya  Puranam. 
Some  notice  of  these  is  essential  to  a  clear  view  of  our  subject.  The  next  stage 
in  the  history  is  the  rise  of  the  great  philosophical  school  called  the  Qaiva  Sin- 
DHANTA  system.  These  sages  were  fourteen  in  number,  and  are  called  the 
Santana  gurus  {'  succession  of  teachers '),  The  only  date  which  appears  to  be 
reliable  is  that  given  by  one  of  these,  UmSpathi,  in  a  polemical  treatise.  He 
wrote  in  13 13.  Thus  the  early  fourteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  the 
existence  of  a  most  able  and  zealous  band  of  philosophical  Qaivites,  whose 
influence  still  pervades  the  land.  Their  system  is  called  the  Pathi-pagu-pagam, 
Here  Pathi  is  the  Lord  or  Supreme  Being,  Pa9u  is  the  soul,  and  Pa9am  is  the 
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bond;  and  oo  the  interpretatioa  of  diese  three  voids  everythiiig  depends. 
The  Lord  of  coarse  is  Qivan,  and  the  attributes  with  which  He  is  invested  are 
very  remarkable.  In  the  Qaivite  catechism  the  question  occors/ What  is  P^thi?' 
and  the  answer  is, '  He  is  the  eternal,  all-penrading,  all-wise,  etemallf  blessed, 
absointelj  independent  Creator  of  all,  who  is  from  all  etemitj  free  from  taint  of 
evil'  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  text-books  of  this  sjrstem  is  the  Ttnt- 
aruHfayan,  'Ytwi  of  Divine  Grace.'    (Nons  H,  IV,  VIL) 

NOTE  XIL 
The  Three  ^aiva  Categories  (PauIrtha). 

In  the  first  quatrain  of  his  greatest  work  (the  QSva-Piraga9am),  Umlpatlii, 
the  ablest  of  the  Qaiva  schoolmen,  throws  down  the  gauntlet  and  chaUenges 
the  teachers  of  all  the  Hindu  schoob,  declaring  that  the  real  and  only  intention 
of  all  the  Ve<}as  and  other  sacred  writings  is  summed  up  in  the  three  mystic 
words  Pathi  (the  Lord),  Pa9u  (the  flock),  and  Pa^am  (the  bond).  These  are 
the  three  categories  of  the  ^arva  Siddhania  systenou  Though  this  system 
received  its  final  developement  some  centuries  after  our  sage,  implicitly  he  held 
its  principles,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  these  poems  and  legends 
to  bring  together,  connect,  and  illustrate  the  main  dogmas  of  that  elaborate, 
thoughtful,  and  influential  religious  philosophy  which  has  been  evolved  in 
connection  with  these  words* 

The  three  eternal  entities  of  the  system  are  (i)  the  Lord,  who  is  ^van 
Himself;  (2)  the  aggregate  of  all  souls  or  lives  that  constitutes  Qivan's  flock, 
which,  by  His  grace,  He  wills  to  conduct  to  the  blessedness  of  final  disentangle- 
ment from  all  embodiments ;  and  (3)  the  bond,  or  the  sum  total  of  all  those 
elements  which  bind  souls  and  hinder  them  from  finding  release  in  union  with 
the  '  Lord/  These  three — Pathi,  Pa9u,  Pa9am — are  equally  eternal,  existing 
unchanged  and  undiminished  through  successive  aeons.  The  idea  of  the 
'  Lord '  is  a  philosophical  refinement  of  that  of  the  Qivan  of  the  older  myth- 
ology. Among  other  titles  given  to  Rudra  we  find  that  of  Pofunam-paii 
('  Lord  of  the  flocks '),  and  from  that  has  been  evolved  the  ingenious  allegory 
on  which  this  system  is  founded.  UmSpathi's  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  '  Lord ' 
is  set  forth  in  many  quatrains  of  his  text-book,  the  admirable  Qiva-Piraga9am 
(L  I,  pp.  S9-63).    This  is  the  sum  of  his  theology  as  to  this  topic: — 

i.  Pathi  is  the  Supreme  Being ; 

ii.  He  is  neither  permanently  manifested,  nor  unmanifested  ; 
iii.  He  is  without  qualities  or  distinguishing  marks  \* 
iv.  He  is  free  from  all  impurity ; 
V.  He  is  absolutely  one; 
vi.  He  is  eternal ; 

vii.  He  is  the  source  of  wisdom  to  innumerable  souls ; 
viii.  He  is  not  subject  to  fluctuations ; 
ix.  He  is  immaterial  (indiscerptible) ; 
X.  He  is  the  essence  of  bliss ; 


This  is  the  Jvoiof  of  Philo.    See  Inge's  Bampton  Lectures,  1899. 
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xi.  He  is  difficult  of  access  to  the  perverse,  but  the  final  goal  of  those  that 
truly  worship  Him ; 

xii.  He  is  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  great ; 

ziii.  He  is  the  true  Qvan,  or  '  blessedness/ 

The  second  of  these  statements  is  thus  explained :  Whatever  has  a  visible 
form  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  production,  maintenance,  and  decay; 
therefore  the  Supreme  is  without  visible  form.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which 
has  no  form  by  which  it  can  become  manifest  is  a  mere  fancy,  like  the  '  horn 
of  a  hare '  or '  flowers  of  the  atmosphere.'  But  Pathi  is  real  and  makes  Himself 
known  to  souls.  This  will  be  further  explained  in  connection  with  another 
part  of  the  subject. 

Qivan  as  thus  described  is  said  to  be  Nish-kala^  i.e.  without  parts  or 
adjuncts,  perfect  in  Himself,  the  absolute  Lord.  But  He  is  capable  of  manifes- 
tation, and  in  order  to  energize  in  souls,  and  in  the  various  constituents  of  that 
eternal  aggregate  of  impurity  which  constitutes  the  bond^  He  assumes  a  Qa-kala 
nature,  i.e.  one  composed  of  a  species  of  spiritual  body. 


We  here  append  Chapters  I,  II  of  Tiru-arul-payan,  which  are  full  of 

interest : — 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Nature  of  thk  Suprxms  Lord:   Pathi, 

The  Disciple  asks  : 

What  is  QiTUi's  (Pathi,  the  Lord's)  essential  nature » ? 

I. 
The  Guru  answers: 
Like  the  vowel  A^  wisdom's  self,  the  matchless  King, 
everywhere'  abides,  and  all  things  fills. 

Commentary,  The  vowel  letter  A  is  understood  in  all  letters^  and  is  their  life;  so  the 
matchless  Lord  fills  all  souk.  Himself  unchanged,  and  is  their  life. 

Summary.  Here  is  a  statement  of  (i)  the  existence  of  the  King ;  and  of  (a)  His  insepar- 
able onion  with  aU  sonls  (all  that  lives). 


If  the  Lord  be  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  mind,  speech,  and  touch,  how  can  souls  be 
freed  from  pollution^  and  obtain  deliverance  ? 

IL 
That  souls'  may  reach  liis  state.  His  Energy^  gathers  them  in. 

Our  Lord  is  (nevertheless)  One  and  Inclivisible. 
Cam,  All  souls  are  destined  by  Grace  to  dwell  at  length  within  the  abode  of  pure  and 


*  Tan-iyalbu  [-Sans,  tattva-subhava] #«*a0iiA)i/. 

'  '  Vowel '  and  '  life  *  are  in  Tamil  the  same  word :  mjS^,    This  imitates  TimvaUayar's 
Kurraf^  I.    See  Pope's  Kurraf,  p.  184. 

'  Alike  hi  sentient  and  non-sentient  being :  #t-4^«i^  Sl^^sf^.    See  Unmai- Vilakkam,  30. 

*  Sans.  If  ALA-PARIPZKAlf,  PAKVAM  :  nmuimA, 

*  atktfftM^^  lit  *  ABIDING-SOULS.'    These  change  not  forms  as  bodies  do,— are  indiscerp- 
tihU.    SeeT.A.?.,  p.  lu. 

*  Sans.  Qakti  :  #^P.  Her  giadons  operation  is  explained  by  Umapathi  in  his  Chapter  IV; 
see  p.  zlviii,  and  Note  XIII,  p.  Izxxii. 
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infinite  wiadom;  and  this  is  effected  by  the  Embrgy  of  Civan,  called  Para-frntH^  which 
abides  in  Him,  insepanible  from  Himself  and  is  the  instrument  of  His  gnunons  operation. 

Sum.  In  this  conplet  it  is  taught  (i)  that  the  Lord  exists  in  oneness  with  an  Emrgy 
(Qatti);  and  (a)  that  this  Energy  bean  the  form  of  Grau. 


Is  your  Lord  then  great  and  glorious? 

IIL 

In  greatness,  subtile  nature,  exceeding  grace,  and  precious  boon  He  grants 
He  is  the  Incomparable. 

Com,  There  is  nothing  to  which  He  can  be  likened  in  regard  to  (i)  His  infinite  great- 
ness, which  is  beyond  human  thought,  (a)  His  minutely  penetrating,  all-pervasiye  snbtilty', 
which  unseen  carries  on  the  fiye  mysterious  operations,  His  boondleas  grace,  and  the  wondrous 
gifts  thereby  bestowed  on  devout  souls. 

Sum,  Here  the  incomparable  greatness  of  the  Lord  is  asserted. 

\Kurraf,  7.]  

Why  call  Him  the  Incomparable  ?    Is  He  not  one  of  three  ? 

IV. 

He  creates,  preserves,  and  to  the  power  of  Maya  all  consigns : 
He  is  the  Refuge  that  ne'er  departs. 

Com,  The  Supreme  Lord  'crbatbs*  (or  evolves)  the  world  and  its  phenomena  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Brahma,  His  first  creation.  He  sustains  them  through  Vishnu,  His  next 
creation.  In  the  end  He  will  <  destroy  *  (or  involve^  the  phenomenal  universe  by  causing 
it  to  be  merged  in  Maya  (■■  chaos).    He  Himself,  Refuge  of  all  souls,  nevermore  departs. 

Sum,  Here  it  is  shown  that  it  is  He  who  performs  the  three  works  of  creation,  preserva- 
tion, and  <  DESTRUCTION.* 

[^iva-Sana-bodham,  Aph.  I.    NOTE  XIV.] 


Is  He  Formless,  or  has  He  Form,  or  is  He  at  once  the  Formless  and  manifested  in  Form  ? 

V. 

He  is  Formless  and  has  Form.    To  those  who  know  Him 
He  has  the  Form  of  Wisdom. 

Com,  His  formless  Essence  is  fourfold  :  Qivan,  Qatti,  Natham,  and  Vinthn.  His  mani- 
festations in  form  are  four :  Mahe9uran,  Uruttiran,  Mai,  and  Ayan.  In  hearts  that  know  Him 
the  Lord  wears  the  Form  of  Wisdom. 

Sum,  The  Invisible  Essence  and  Visible  Forms  of  the  Supreme  Lord  are  here  explained. 

[There  is  a  ninth  state,  or  manifestation,  of  the  Lord :  as  Sada-Qivan.  The  two  states 
are  the  Nish-kala  and  Qa-ka}a,  p.  Ixvi.  See  Qi.  Pira.  I.  i,  p.  63.  This  Gnostic  series 
symbolizes  the  evolutional  character  of  the  unfolding  of  the  universe  in  each  aeon.] 


If  He  have  aught,  some  one  must  have  endowed  Him  with  it    Is  it  not  so  ? 

VI. 
Innumerable  souls  through  His  indwelling  fulness  attain  to  know; 

there  is  none  above  our  King  who  to  Him  can  thus  impart. 
Com,  To  all  souls  He  gives  suitable  embodiments,  and  thus  they  gain  self-conscious 
knowledge ;  bat  there  is  no  Being  who  in  like  manner  could  assign  to  Him  form,  or  impart  to 
Him  knowledge.    Our  King  assnmes  all  forms  He  pleases. 


»  Sans.  PARI-9AKTI.    Comp.  QL  Knu,  p.  93,  &c.    Note  XHI. 
•  Hymn  IH.  1-5.  ^^i^kiJciu^^  pp.  17-29. 
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Sum.  Here  it  is  taught  that  ^ivan^s  divine  nature  is  undsrived. 
[Comp.  ^i.  Pira.  I.  3,  p.  65,  &c.    This  is  in  opposition  to  Vaishnavas  and  others  (PaSja- 
rattiri,  see  SarYa-dar9ana-sangraha),  who  hold  that  the  Creator  (Brahma)  gave  Him  His  form.] 


Can  all  men  aitain  the  knowledge  of  this  Lord  ? 

VII. 
As  unfailing  wisdom  He  never  withdraws  Himself  from  His  servants; 
though  He  is  the  King,  whom  the  heavenly  ones  see  not. 

Com,  In  the  lotus  of  devout  souls  He  ever  inseparably  dwells  as  unfailing  Wisdom ;  yet 
is  He  not  to  be  beheld  even  by  the  gods. 

Sum.  This  declares  the  method  in  which  the  Lord  dispenses  grace. 
[Comp.  Kurraif  I.  2,  pp.  3,  184 : 

<  His  feet.  Who  der  the  full-blown  flower  hath  past^  who  gain 
In  bliss  long  time  shall  dwell  above  this  earthly  plain.* 
The  TiruWl9agam  is  full  of  this  idea.    Comp.  Lyric  II  (pp.  8-16);  with  note  on  the  Arund- 
folam  myth,  to  which  this  is  the  key  (p.  198).] 


Is  the  Lord  confined  to  one  spot,  or  is  He  all-pervading  ? 

VIIL 
Everywhere  through  all  He  dwells  pervasive,  like  fire  in  heated  water ; 

yet  with  none  identified,  abides  alone. 
Com.  All  worlds,  and  all  souls,  infinite  in  number.  He  pervades,  as  fire  heats  water, 
entering  it  and  uniting  with  it.    He  is  not  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  natures  He  pervades, 
but  ezisti  alone,  uncontaminated. 

Sum.  Here  it  is  said  that  Qivan  fills  all  things,  but  is  affected  by  none. 


Does  the  Lord  always  manifest  Himself  to  all  in  one  manner? 

IX. 

To  those  who  draw  not  nigh,  He  gives  no  boon ;  to  those  who  draw  nigh, 
all  good :  the  great  Qahkaran  knows  no  dislike. 

Com.  If  men  draw  not  nigh  to  worship  and  serve  Him,  He  imparts  not  to  them  the 
sweetness  of  His  gnuse,  nor  delivers  them  from  embodiments,  deaths,  and  sorrow.  To 
those  who  draw  nigh  to  Him  He  gives  all  these  good  things.  He  is  ever  the  impartial 
Bene&ctorofall! 

Sum.  Qivan  is  without  desires  or  aversions ;  dispensing  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds. 

[See  Kurraf,  4.]  

Can  those  who  worship  and  serve  Him  obtain  that  gift? 

X. 
Ponder  well !  doubtless  there  is  a  Wisdom,  all-pervading, — ^balm, — 

that  clinging  malady  of '  birth '  unfailing  heals. 
Com.  Our  Lord  in  the  form  of  Wisdom,  uniting  inseparably  with  and  joined  to  souls»  is 
the  sure  remedy  for  the  eternally  clinging  disease  of  human  embodiment.    This  is  undoubted. 
Ponder  it  well  with  ceaseless  love  1 

Sum.  The  necessity  and  reward  of  devoutly  serving  the  Lord. 
[Comp.  Gita.] 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  Nature  of  the  'Flock/  Paju;  oe,  The  State  of  Souls. 
This  chapter  expounds  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
souls.    The  Lord  {Pathi)  is  One ;  the  Flock  {Pofu)  is  manifold  and  made  up 
of  innumerable  souls. 


IXXX  NOTE  XII. 

Thi  DiscipU  asks: 
hxt  there  any  who  may  bear  this  name  7 

XI. 
T%e  Guru  answers: 
Days  past,  and  days  to  come,  are  numberless ;  so  is  the  company 
that  have  renomiced,  and  hereafter  will  renounce. 

Com,  The  aeons  in  which  evolution  and  involntion  have  taken  place,  and  shall  yet  go  on, 
are  infinite.  The  number  of  sonls  that  have  gained  the  feet  of  the  Snpreme,  and  of  those  who 
in  the  unending  fntnre  shall  obtain  Grace,  is  in6nite.    So  this  Flock  cannot  be  counted. 

Sum,  Here  the  existence  and  multiplicity  of  souls  is  taught 

The  exquisitely  figurative  word  <  flock '  suggests  the  idea  of  the  Great  and  Good  Shepherd, 
and  of  the  time  *lVhen  there  shall  be  one  Flock  [fold]  and  one  Shepherd^ 


Are  all  these  sonls  of  the  same  grade? 

xn. 
There  are  those  with  three  impurities;  those  set  free  from  one  of  these ; 
and  those  who  have  but  one. 

Com,  Darkness,  deeds,  and  delusion, — ^these  three  impurities  exist  in  some.  There  are 
some  who,  delusion  having  been  removed,  are  still  under  the  influence  of  darkness  and  deeds, 
— subject  to  a  twofold  impurity.  There  are  others  in  whom  the  impurity  of  darkness  alone 
remains.    Souls  may  thus  be  arranged  in  three  classes  K 

Sum,  Souls  are  distributed  into  three  categories,  according  to  their  different  conditions 
from  of  old.  

Are  any  of  these  above  the  others  ? 

XIIL 

All  the  three  classes  are  subject  to  the  original  <  impurity' : 
to  those  who  cling  to  Him  the  unseen  Lord  is  Help. 

Com,  The  members  of  all  these  three  classes  are  alike  subject  to  the  original,  eternal 
impurity  of  Anavam.  They  must  all  therefore  look  to  the  invisible  Lord  for  ultimate 
deliverance. 

Sum,  Here  it  is  taught  that  the  original  impurity  of  darkness  clings  to  all,  though  one 
claii  has  been  set  free  from  Maya,  and  a  second  class  from  Kanmam  also. 

[The  second  line  of  this  couplet  is  obscure ;  my  rendering  is  literal.] 


Is  there  no  knowledge  in  souls  not  devoted  to  Him  ? 

XIV. 
Things  seen  daily  are  mingled  confusedly  in  dreams ! 

What  can  men  do  whose  might  of  intellect  is  such? 
Com,  Things  which  men  see  in  their  waking  houn  are  ofttimes  reproduced  with  strange 
perversions  in  their  sleep.    The  author  therefore  asks,  in  contemptuous  irony,  what  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  knowledge  subject  to  such  vicissitudes? 

Sum,  It  is  shown  us  in  this  and  in  the  next  couplet  that  tke  soul  has  neither  knowledge 
{solf<onsciomniss)  nor  active  faeully  witkout  a  primal  Source  from  which  these  Jhw, 


^  The  three  classes  are:  i.  (^a-kafar  [Sans.  SA-KALA-*with  Kalai'].  These  are  under 
the  influence  of  all  the  three  Radical  impurities:  Anavam,  Kanmam,  and  M&yai,  which  consti- 
tute the  threefold  Bond.  (NotsXV.)  a.  Prafaiya-kalar  [Sans.  Pralaya-kala].  These 
are  under  the  influence  of  two  Radical  impurities :  Anavam  and  Kanmam.  3.  VHHtdna- 
ka/ar,  who  are  freed  from  all  but  Anavam.  A-kaJar  (opposed  to  Sa-ka|ar)  » *  those  without 
Kalai.' 
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In  slmnber,  it  is  true,  comes  forgetfulness ;  but  in  waking  hows  have  souls  no  innate 
knowledge  ? 

Without  organs  of  sense  reason  comes  not  into  contact  with  the  objective : 
how  then  can  soul  be  said  to  know  ? 

Com.  The  ear  and  other  sense-oigans  are  required  by  the  soul  as  necessary  instruments  of 
perception;  this  being  the  case,  how  can  the  soul  itself  be  said  to  possess  knowledge?  Its 
knowledge  comes  to  it  from  perception  of  the  world  of  sense. 

Sum,  This  is  to  be  taken  in  combination  with  the  former. 


But  has  the  soul  no  knowledge  whatever  save  through  the  senses  ? 

XVI. 

Light  and  darkness,  and  the  phenomenal  universe, 

are  not  perceptible  to  the  eye  obscured  by  cataract. 

Com.  Light  from  sun,  moon,  or  fire ;  darkness  which  brings  confusion ;  and  the  varied 
world  of  phenomena,  appear  not  to  the  blinded  eye.  So,  if  the  soul  have  no  faculty  of 
vision  or  perception,  what  can  sense*organs  do  for  it? 

Sum.  The  souls  of  men  have  merely  an  imparted  fjaculty  of  peroeivhig  what  is  presented 
as  an  object  of  perception. 

[An  innate  faculty,  like  power  of  vision,  mniA  (comp.  Kurraf)^  is  necessary  to  sense- 
perception.    The  soul,  with  material  sense-organs,  placed  over  against  the  object-world,  must 
have  a  divinely-given  faculty  of  using  those  organs ;  alone  with  senses  and  objects  it  could 
know  nothing.]  ______ 

[^m^w^Quwfiit,  9^fiwA   iv.] 

Qat,  A^at,  and  Sat-afat:  What  is  there  then  that  can  perceive  these  three  ? 

XVII. 

The  *  RIAL '  draws  not  nigh  the  '  unreal.'    The  '  unreal '  knows  nothing. 
Soul  that  takes  cognizance  of  both  these,  must  itself  be  both, 

Ccm.  QiVAN,  who  is  abiding  knowledge,  has  no  need  to  contemplate  and  know 
the  'Bond/ — inert  matter,— the  threefold  impurities  which  imprison  the  soul.  The  Bond 
itself,  with  aU  the  elemental  categories,  is  material  and  unintelligent.  The  SouL  (Patfu), 
which  puts  forth  energies  and  contemplates  both  J^atAd  and  Pdfom,  must  partake  of  both 
natures,  (that  is,  hcts  affinities  with  both  matter  and  spirit,) 

Sum.  Here  we  are  taught  that  souls  are  .not  pure  knowledge  i^like  Pathi),  nor  mere 
matter  (like  Pa^anf),  

Can  you  illustrate  by  a  figure  this  twofold  nature  of  souls? 

XVIII. 

In  this  world  are  there  not  things  which  are 
dark  in  the  darkness,  and  light  in  the  light  ? 

Com,  There  are  things,  like  the  eye,  crystal  and  ether,  which  are  dark  when  no  light  is 
shed  upon  them,  but  kindle  into  brightness  when  irradiated  from  without.  So  the  soul  is 
intelligent  or  unintelligent,  according  as  divme  irradiation  is  given  or  withheld. 

Sum.  There  exists  something  intermediate  between  pore  mtellect  and  insensible  matter, 
which  something  has  potentialities  of  knowledge. 

[Civan  is  thus  (•.«9(fJ9«l^)  'life  of  life,*  'soul  of  soul.'  It  is  'the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  that  gives  man  understanding.'] 


Since  light  too  is  with  the  soul  from  eternity,  why  should  the  soul  have  any  connection 
with  darhness  t    Can  light  and  darkness  co-exist  f 

XIX. 
To  the  eye  of  an  owl  light  itself  is  dense  darkness, 
so  are  they  whose  eyes  behold  not  Vaman, 

f 
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Com.  When  the  son  rises  the  eye  of  the  owl  recdyes  not  its  beams  ;  so  the  soul  we  have 
spoken  of  sees  not  the  light  of  ^ivan's  wisdom,  being  veiled  by  Anavam, 

Sum.  This  illustrates  the  way  in  which  sonls  fail  to  recognize  Him  who  ii  their  Light 
and  Life. 

[See  Qi.  5^2na-pira.  II.  ao,  p.  313 :  Viman,  mrwOr^  lee  Lex.] 


When  shall  the  ignorance  of  ihese  sonls  disperse  and  grace  be  given  ? 

XX. 
From  eternity  until  now  souls  bear  the  load.    Alas ! 

when  shall  they  know  the  grace  divine  ?    Ah  !  abiding  woe  1 
Com.  The  couplet  echoes  the  commiserating  exclamation, '  When  dawns  the  day  of  grace?' 
Sum.  A  piteous  declaration  of  the  sorrow  that  the  Flock  of  all  souls  endures. 

NOTE    XIII. 

The  Bride,  PARi-yATXi  =  Qivan's  '  Primal  Energy/ 

In  order  that  the  supreme  Paihi  may  energize  in  soul  and  in  the  Pa9am 
(Malam)  from  which  the  universe  is  evolved,  there  proceeds  forth  from  him  an 
energy  (Qatti,  ^fifi^  Sans.  Qakti)  which  in  its  various  manifestations  will  require 
attentive  consideration.  The  doctrine  is  thus  sunmied  up:  The  supreme 
Qatti,  or  essential  energy  that  subsists  in  and  one  with  Qivan,  sends  forth  in 
successive  developements  (i)  the  energy  of  desire,  (2)  the  energy  of  wisdom, 
and  (3)  the  energy  of  action.  \  These  powers  in  operation  constitute  the  sacred 
body  of  Qivan;«  This  '  the  uncontaminated  one  approaches,  manifesting  him- 
self as  inscrutable  grace,  and  thus  joins  himself  to  the  pure  May!.'  He  then 
approaches  'impure  MSlya,  the  causal  one,  and  establishes  bodies,  organs, 
worlds,  and  fruition  in  all  their  plenitude,  in  order  that  deeds  eternal  and 
inexorable  may  be  consumed,' — as  it  is  curiously  phrased.  Thus  souls  are 
embodied,  and  involved  in  the  bond  from  which,  when  deeds  are  consimied,  they 
will  be  evolved.  This  is  the  mystery  of  the  developed  and  undeveloped  forms 
of  the  Supreme.  What  is  specially  important  here  is  that  the  supreme  divinity 
^|(Pathi)  manifests  Himself  and  operates  in  the  universe  only  through  his  Qatti, 
ior  energy.  '  Qivan  and  Qatti  are  as  the  sun  and  its  radiance.'  This  noun  is 
in  Sanskrit  feminine,  and  thus  the  effective  energy  of  Qivan  is  represented  as 
a  female, — a  goddess ;  and  it  is  very  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  mythology 
and  ritual  has  been  accumulated  around  this  one  word'.  The  question  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  How  is  Pathi,  Who  is  pure  spirit,  to  mingle  with  and 
energize  in  souls  and  amid  impurities  ?  and  the  answer  is,  that  He  does  so  by 
sending  forth  an  energy  that  is  like  a  ray  of  light,  a  mighty  influence  that 
quickens,  illuminates,  and  purifies  all  things;  and  this  energy,  personified  as 
a  goddess,  has  led  to  all  the  developements  of  Qatti  worship.  This  is  in  fact 
the  way  in  which  the  Qaiva  philosophy  bridges  over  the  gulf  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite.    (Comp.  Qiva-fiana-bodham,  p.  54,  Madras,  1825.) 

There  is  hardly  a  glimpse  of  this  idea  in  the  Bhagavad-GIta,  and  its 


'  It  is  curioos  to  compare  the  mysticism  of  Novalis  (Les  disciples  k  Sais,  in  Materlinck, 
p.  47) :  'II  est  heureux  ce  fils,  ce  favori  de  la  nature,  a  qui  elle  pennet  de  la  contemplcr  en  cette 
dnalit^,  sons  la  forme  d*une  force  m&le  et  femelle,  et  en  son  unite,  sons  la  forme  d*nn  hjrmen 
^teroel  et  sans  fin  ....  sa  religion  sera  le  v^iitable  et  essentiel  natnralisme.' 
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developement  in  the  Siddhanta  seems  to  mark  a  decided  advance  in  theological 
science.  The  very  precious  germ-thought  would  seem  to  be  that — so  much 
emphasized  in  the  Christian  Revelation— of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  over, 
through,  and  in  the  entire  creation,  and  especially  energizing  in  human  souls. 
It  is  curious  to  recall  the  Greek  Qaktis,  the  Eumenides,  the  Muses,  and  other 
feminine  personifications.  In  Latin  the  names  of  Venus  and  Diana  corres- 
pond to  the  Tamil  Ammai,  And  in  Dante,  Beatrice  seems  almost  to  take  . 
the  place  of  Umat\  since  from  her  all  light,  knowledge,  and  help  proceed. 
Mary,  Beatrice,  Lucia,  Rachel,  and  Matilda  all  resemble  the  Qaivite  Qaktis. 
Indeed,  if  the  magnificent  hymn  'Veni,  Creator  SpiritusI'  were  translated 
literally  into  Tamil  verse,  it  would  seem  to  express  in  a  much  more  appro- 
priate, dignified,  and  forcible  manner  the  whole  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
this  part  of  the  Qaiva  system, — that  all  light,  knowledge,  power,  freedom,  and 
sanctification  are  from  the  Blessed  Spirit  sent  forth  by  the  Father  for  the 
salvation  of  His  children.  Of  course  Christians  do  not  regard  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  really  a  dove, — and  the  representation  of  the  divine  energy  as 
a  woman  is  surely  not  regarded  as  essential  to  the  fullest  developement  of  the 
great  truth  it  is  supposed  to  symbolize. 

We  must  not  omit  reference  to  the  personification  of  Wisdom  in  the 
Christian  sacred  scriptures  as  well  as  in  the  apocrjrphal  books.  Many  of 
these  passages  could  be  used,  almost  precisely  as  they  stand,  by  a  Qaivite 
in  expounding  his  views  of  Qakti.  The  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy 
and  theology  has  followed  out  this  course  of  personification  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  improbable  that  those  thinkers  were  influenced 
partly  by  South-Indian  ideas.  Gnosticism  in  all  its  developements  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  East. 

NOTE   XIV. 
'  Evolution,'  *  Preservation,'  and  *  Im'OLUTioN '  in  Opposition  to  Atheism. 

The  doctors  of  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta  are  strenuous  opponents  of  the  atheistic 
school,  or  LokayatikciSy  as  is  seen  in  the  Sarva-dar9ana-sangraha,  chapter  i, 
where  they  are  called  ChSrvfikas.  These  deny  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and 
the  argument  against  them  for  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Bemg,  who  evolves, 
sustains,  and  involves  the  phenomenal  universe,  is  as  follows :  '  The  whole 
universe,  with  its  entire  complement  of  beings,  male,  female,  and  without  life, 
comes  into  phenomenal  existence,  subsists  awhile,  and  then  subsides ;  this  is 
our  experience.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  Lord,  or 
Pathi^  who  creates,  maintains,  and  destroys.  The  reappearance,  after  dissolu- 
tion, of  the  phenomenal  universe  in  a  new  aeon  is  the  result  of  the  bond, — 
impurity .  For  souls  must  again  and  again  have  embodiments;  there  must 
be  a  long  chain  of  metempsychoses  in  order  that  these  impurities  may  be 
matured,  work  out  their  legitimate  tendencies,  and  produce  their  various 
results  in  the  experience  of  each  being.  Only  when  these  are  exhausted,  may 
souls  be  released  from  their  power.  Since  then  these  embodied  living  ones 
(souls)  come  upon  the  stage  of  being,  act  awhile,  and  then  pass  away,  there 
must  be  a  Lord  (Patki),  who  directs  their  course ;  especially  as  every  element 
of  the  bond  is  unintelligent,  and  cannot  seek  out  for  itself  the  souls  to  which  it 
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clings;  nor  can  ihe  souls  themselves  select  their  own  appropriate  forms  and 
successive  embodiments,  and  cannot  of  themselves  select  the  deeds  which 
pertain  to  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  Supreme,  the  Uncon- 
taminated  One,  should  preside  over  and  direct  each  embodiment.  We  thus 
see  in  this  universe  a  succession  of  living  beings  with  material  environments. 
Now,  what  is  thus  manifestly  subject  to  decay,  and  is  ever  being  renewed  and 
changed,  must  have  an  intelligent  Author,  Sustainer,  and  Restorer  of  its 
manifold  frame.     Therefore  the  Lord  exists,  and  is  first,  and  midst,  and  last.' 

This  teaching  is  a  strong  and  necessary  protest  against  the  atheistic 
Sankhya  school  of  Kapila,  who  gives  to  his  primordial  matter  {yiei-iSaQc^) 
the  power  of  self-developement,  while  the  Stddhdnia  most  emphatically  and 
with  powerful  reasonings  teaches  that  the  whole  universe  must  be  for  ever 
inert,  unintelligent,  and  lifeless  without  the  operation  of  Paihi  and  his  mani- 
fested energy. 

NOTE   XV. 

A^AVAM,   OR  THE  *  Bo^D  OF   FiNITS   IgNORANCS  '   {un^ih^  iLGiUi). 

This  is  in  later  Qaiva  books  called  Anavah  {=minuleness),  an  abstract  noun 
from  Anu  {J^&ff,  ^Wj),  'anything  minute,  subtile.'  It  is  a  word  in  its  meta- 
physical sense  coined  by  the  Tamil  Qaivites,  and  corresponds  in  some  ways 
to  '  original  sin' :  Sahaja-Mala. 

Presented  in  this  formal  way  it  is  the  latest  developement  of  Qaivism. 
(Thirteenth  century.) 

The  following  from  the  Tiru-arul-payan,  Chapter  III,  throws  as  much  light 
upon  this  conception  as  it  is  perhaps  capable  of  receiving. 


The  Nature  of  the  Bond  (Pa9am);  or.  The  Impurity  of  Darkness*. 
The  author  has  spoken  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Flock  (Note  XII),  and 
here  he  speaks  of  the  Bond,  which  is  threefold :  darkness,  deeds,  and  delusion. 
But  especially  be  speaks  of  AnavaA,  the  first  of  these :   ignorance  assuming 
a  concrete  form. 

The  Disciple  asks: 
What  is  the  sorrow  that  clings  to  the  soul  ? 

XXI. 
The  Guru  answtrs : 
That  which  denies  the  grievous  round  of  unceasing  embodiment 

and  bliss,  and  means  of  help,  is  ever  existent,  though  ever  hidden. 

Commentary.  There  is  an  eternally  clinging  impurity  of  darkness  (Anava-MALAM)  that 
conceals  all  that  the  soul  should  know  in  regard  to  afflictions  fix>m  birth,  the  jojrs  of  release, 
and  the  help  the  Lord  imparts. 

Summary,  In  this  and  the  following  couplet  (i)  the  reality  of  A^avam  and  (a)  its 
bewildering  power  are  shown.       

Unto  what  may  this  ANAVAM-impurity  be  likened  ? 

XXII. 
Nothing  except  Darkness  while  showing  itself,  hides  all  else, 
so  as  to  make  them  one  with  itself. 


^  The  Tamil  name  Aviffai  (Sans.  A  +  viDY  a)  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  Anavam.    It  is  also 
called  'darkness,'  t>///,  for  which  aruf  («  grace}  is  the  remedy.     Cp/Qp.  Bhagavad-Gita. 
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Com,  Darkness,  and  it  alone,  has  the  power  to  manifest  itself,  hiding  thbgs  so  that  their 
distinctive  differences  shall  not  appear.  Anavam  hides  birth  and  death,  the  way  of  release, 
and  the  means  of  deliyerance. 

Sum.  The  bewildering  effect  of  Anavam. 


Is  it  in  all  things  the  analogue  of  darkness? 

XXIII. 
Darkness  hides  objects  of  vision,  but  shows  itself; 

ANAVAM  hiding  all  else,  itself  also  remains  concealed. 

Ccm.  I>arkness  in  the  phenomenal  world,  though  it  wraps  all  thmgs  in  concealment,  is 
itself  dearly  perceived.  This  mental  darkness  conceals  both  divine  knowledge  and  its  own 
presence  in  the  soul.    [See  SlmCn3garr^  (p.  loo),  I.  8.] 

Sum.  The  spiritual  darkness  of  Anavam  is  more  cmel  in  its  effect  than  ordinary  darkness. 


Does  this  power  which  conceals,  and  itself  lies  concealed,  affect  the  Lord  7 

XXIV. 
This  darkness  exists  from  eternal  ages,  permeating  the  soul, 
together  with  the  inner  light,  and  abides  till  now. 

Cam,  From  eternity  the  daikness  of  Anavam  co-exists  in  the  sonl,  with  the  inner  light 
of  divine  mystic  wisdom.  It  spreads  not  indeed  over  the  divine  Essence,  but  dwells  persistent 
in  the  sonl,  and  obscures  it  even  until  now. 

Sum.  ANAVAM  is  from  infinite  ages,  and  does  not  P^^  out  of  the  soul  like  'deeds  *  and 
'delusion.'    (NOTB  III,  and  p.  li.) 


Is  this  Anavam  really  unknown  to  the  souls  it  enshrouds? 

XXV. 
'  Mj  Lady  Darkness'  has  an  infinity  of  lovers,  but  hides  herself 
from  even  her  spouse  with  strictest  chaste  reserve  I 

Cam.  Though  this  'darkness*  pervades  and  interpenetrates  all  souls,  yet  to  the  soul  in 
wfaidi  it  dwells  the  '  energy  of  ignorance'  reveals  not  herself. 
Sum.  This  teaches  the  mysterious  power  of  Anavam. 

[Anavam  is  me,  though  pervading  an  infinity  of  souls.    (A.  li.,  pp.  99,  159.)    There  is 
a  personification  here,  as  in  the  next.    In  Tiru^fagam  IV.  43-45 : 

'  Soon  as  I  thought  of  that  Being,  free  from  hate,  unicpie. 
Delusive  powers  in  everK^hanging  millions  swarmed, 
And  straight  b^an  their  ever-vaiying,  delusive  play.* 
la  Mi^ikka-Vafagai't  days  the  theory  of  Anavam  had  not  been  fully  worked  out.] 


How  can  one  know  this  Anavam  ? 

XXVI. 

No  need  of  many  words  I    This  ignorance  of  all  that  souls 
should  know  is  the  gift  of  the  '  sons  of  darkness.' 

Cam.  What  good  can  come  from  using  many  words  ?  The  condition  that  is  ignorant  of 
the  difference  between  temporal  and  eternal  things  must  be  caused  by  the  powers  of  black 
daikness.    Anavam  is  the  parent  of  innumerable  active  energies  of  unwisdom. 

Sum.  This  root-hnpurity  is  the  cause  of  a  mighty  power  of  darkness,  and  so  is  known  by 
its  effects. 
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It  any  one  deny  the  existence  of  An avam  ^^  what  is  yoor  reply  ? 

XXVII. 
If  there  be  no  darkness,  why  sorrow  ?    If  it  be  nothing  but  soul's  essence 

it  departs  not ;  or,  when  it  departs  the  soul  must  perish  too. 
Ccm,  If  yon  deny  the  concrete  existence  of  this  darkness  of  ignorance,  why  was  the  sonl 
subjected  to  this  sorrow  of  embodiment,  which  b  the  soorce  of  the  life  of  sense?    If  you  say 
that  it  is  merely  the  natural  condition  of  the  soul,  then  if  divine  mystic  wisdom  be  given,  this 
ignorance  departing,  the  soul  will  itself  cease  to  be.    {CUansing  would  mean  destruction  !) 

Sum,  A  refutation  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  specific  impurity  to  which  the 
name  of  A^tavam  is  given.  

If  one  say, '  A^avam  came  hicidentally  in  the  course  of  developement,*  what  reply  is 

there? 

XXVIII. 

If  this  impurity  had  a  beginning,  how  explain  its  appearance  ? 

and  may  it  not  silently  reappear  even  in  the  realm  of  release? 

Com,  If  A^AVAM  has  sprung  up  incidentally,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  its  appear- 
ance, as  there  is  for  a  stain  on  a  white  garment,  or  for  a  tarnish  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror ; 
nor  in  that  case  can  there  be  any  absolute  and  final  deliverance  for  the  soul,  for  An  avam 
may  agam  spontaneously  appear.    [The  crucial  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,] 

Sum,  A  refutation  of  those  who  teach  that  Anavam  has  had  a  banning. 


If  it  be  from  eternity,  surely  it  never  will  depart  ? 

XXIX. 

Though  darkness  grow  and  spread,  light  will  disperse  it. 
If  not,  it  never  can  leave  the  mind. 

Com,  Material  light  ever  dissipates  the  darkness  that  admits  it ;  if  it  were  not  so, 
perpetual  darkness  would  brood  over  all  things.  Even  thus,  if  Anavam  yield  not  to  the 
successive  operations  of  grace,  ignorance  can  never  be  dispersed.  If  Anavam  yield  not  to 
successive  impartations  of  grace ',  the  office  of  the  guru  is  useless.  But  this  office  does  rid 
the  soul  of  it    The  soul  must  have  a  faculty  of  receivmg  effectual  grace. 

Sum.  The  means  of  deliverance  from  Ai^AVAM. 


How  would  you  answer  a  person  who  deemed  that  primal  delusion,  and  not  Anavam, 
concealed  things  ? 

XXX. 

Like  a  light  that  illuminates  till  the  dayspring  arise,  ^ 

'delusion'  takes  form,  and  associates  itself  with  deeds. 

Com.  Till  divine  mystic  wisdom  is  imparted  by  Qivan,  and  so  the  darkness  of  Anavam 
is  dissipated,  <  delusion  *  (Tirotham)  appears,  and,  for  the  sake  of  deeds  which  have  to  be 
consumed,  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenal  universe.  Even  so  is  it  when  one  lights  a  lamp, 
and  awaits  the  dawning  of  the  day  !     [Note  V.  (5).] 

Sum,  Here  'delusion '  and  deeds  in  their  relation  to  Anavam  are  explained'. 


'  The  Aikkiya-vathi  school.  See  Qiva-Piraga^am,  IL  a  a.  This  school  is  the  second  in 
the  '  refutation  of  heresies  *  by  our  author. 

•  Lit.  *  KakU  and  the  rest.' 

'  The  use  of  the  word  A^u  (jrsr.  Sans.  Afii;)  by  the  Qaivites. — ^The  word  Anavam  (from 
Ai>u)  signifies  'the  state  or  character  of  the  Atom.'  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  word 
Auu,  which  has  the  meaning  of  '  soul,'  is  not  used  in  any  such  connection  in  Sanskrit,  or 
in  earlier  Tanxil.    In  searching  for  its  history  I  have  found  it  used  in  a  striking  manner  in  the 
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Jain  system.  It  may  be  remarked  that  probably  the  best  acconnt  of  the  Jains  can  be  gathered 
from  fonr  Tamil  book%  and  these  are  the  '  Jivaga  Chintamani,*  the  *  Qilapp-athigaram/  the 
'  Mapi-M^lai/  and  the '  QiyapBana-9iddhiyar.'  From  these  we  learn  that  the  Jains  (or,  at  least, 
the  division  of  them  called  Ajivagar,  or  (^uvethanar)  held  that  the  whole  universe  consists  of 
five  species  of  atoms  (jyip) :  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  Air,  and  Soul.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  same  word  is  nsed  for  life,  breath,  sonl,  and  spirit.  This  word  Uyir  {t^f)  is  also  used 
for  Anma,  a  corruption  of  Atman.  These  five  species  of  atoms  are  eternal,  uncreated, 
indestructible,  indisoerptible,  and  incapable  of  nuxing  with  one  another,  though  combining 
in  every  variety  of  substance  in  the  phenomenal  universe.  They  are  invisible  save  to  the  eyes 
of  divine  beings  'dwelling  within  the  circle  bounded  by  the  golden  walls,' — the  home  of 
spirits  made  perfect.  As  these  atoms  combine  without  direction  or  control,  they  form  bodies, 
into  which  the  soul,  itself  an  atom,  passes.  Thus  every  soul  having  an  eternal  burthen  of 
deeds  which  have  to  be  consumed,  expiated,  and  so  annihilated,  enters  the  body  thus  provided 
for  it  by  a  blind,  resistless,  and  utterly  inexplicable  fate.  This  part  of  the  doctrine  seems 
somewhat  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  Qaiva  Siddbanta ;  but,  again,  the  Jains  speak  of 
the  colours  of  atoms,  which  are  pure  white,  red,  golden,  green,  blue,  and  ordinary  white. 
These  six  colours  belong  to  the  four  elements  of  earth,  water,  fire,  and  air.  As  the  body 
is  compounded  of  these  in  various  proportions,  the  indwelling  soul  has  innate  qualities  or 
dispositions  symbolized  by  these  colours  The  pure  and  absolute  white  when  gained  at  last, 
entitles  the  sonl  to  liberation  and  conclusive  blessedness.  Thus  the  soul  is  dependent  for  its 
condition  and  character  upon  a  fate  which  started  it  with  a  burthen  of  '  deeds*  good  or  bad, 
and  varying  in  every  case ;  and  also  upon  its  environment,  which  is  the  necessary  irresistible 
influence  of  its  constituent  atoms. 

There  it  a  further  doctrine,  as  in  the  other  systems,  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  in  this  it 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  Siddh&niam. 
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THE  METRES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TIRUVAgAGAM. 

On  the  subject  of  Tamil  metres  the  student  may  consult  my  Second 
Catechism  of  Tamil  Grammar  (Oxford),  or  the  Third  Grammar  [G.,  Madras, 
1859]  with  the  references  there  to  the  Yapparuhgalam. 

There  are  fourteen  varieties  of  metre  in  this  collection  of  sacred  verse,  falling 
under  four  heads :  Venba,  Kali-p3,  A9iriyam,  and  Viruttam. 

I.  The  VEigTBA  pieces  [G.  185,  Pope's  Naladtydr,  Introduction,  pp.  xxvi- 
xxxvi]  are  19»  47»  48»  including  twenty-eight  quatrains,  all  Qmn  g)6»^ 
Q^mrun.     [G.  189.]  

II.  Kau-pX|  of  which  we  have  seven  variations. 

These  are  poems  in  which  the  metrical  feet  have  (generally)  the  connection 
peculiar  to  the  VenbS;  though  the  metre  is  Kali-pa,  which  is  said  to  have  a  quick, 
Meaping'  rhythm  {^ek&reo  ffea>s=),  and  consists  of  any  feet;   but  chiefly,  of 

QoieArSi  ( ,  v-^  v-^  — ,  \j  \j  \j  \j  ^^  —  v^  v^— )  [G.  175],  with   &.fi9ara> 

and  S(geS&nh  (-  vy  w,  ^  ^  v-^  \j), 

(i)  The  first  poem  is  in  this  Kau-ve^ba  metre  (pp.  1-7).  It  has  ninety- 
four  lines  of  four  feet,  and  a  final  of  three  feet,  like  the  second  line  of  a  Kurral 
[Pope's  Kurral^  Introduction,  p.  xxv] ;  with  initial  rhyme  and  assonance. 
[G.  181-183.] 

(ii)  Of  those  really  belonging  to  Kali-pa,  6  (ii),  10-18,  16,  81,  and  88-40 
(in  all  thirteen)  are  called  KO99A0A-KALI-PA,  and  are  in  verses  of  four  lines  each. 
Beside  these,  7»  8,  and  16  are  really  the  same ;  but  consist  of  stanzas  of  eight 
or  six  lines.    See  p.  48. 

These  are  called  Taravu  (^irey),  which  means  '  nape  of  the  neck':  they  are, 
in  fact,  'recitatives,'  and  are  very  sonorous. 

In  6  (ii)  we  find  almost  exclusively  ^sitiu  feet/  This  might  be  called 
Epichoriambic.  The  connection  is  sometimes  seSfifi^,  where  a  airuj 
is  followed  by  a  iBe^ff ;  or  QQiALAa-,  where  a  siruj  is  followed  by  a 
Qmi.    Comp.  61,  where  the  metre,  however,  is  Viruttam. 

(iii)  Kau-tari(ai. 

Of  this,  14  is  the  only  example.    It  has  nineteen  stanzas  of  three  lines  each. 
The  first  line  has  four  feet,  and  the  others  three. 

This  is  not  quite  regular.  TSfifai  {^^  g)6o^)=' cadence';  and  indicates 
a  kind  of  choral  ode  following  the  Taravu. 

(iv)  Under  dTcd^uu/r  must  come  6  (ix),  which  is  said  to  be  seS  S^eofi^ssp. 
It  has  four  lines  of  five  feet  each,  of  which  the  formula  is 


u>n 


U>IT 


sniu 

OTSS 

or  iDir 
But  some  lines  have  an  additional  foot. 


lOff 


snuj 
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This  is  a  kind  of  Vinittam.  When  compared  with  the  following,  stlu.2Bird 
seSji  ffi€sfl>,  its  inferiority  is  striking. 

(v)  slLl^^s  ssS^ffisa>p,     [G.  192.] 

This  is  a  more  artificial  form  of  the  abovei  and  is  very  popular. 
Its  rule  («LL£.%ir)  is  fivefold : 

(i)  Each  stanza  must  have  four  lines,  of  five  feet  each,  under  one  rhyme. 

(2)  The  sequence  is  Ven-^alai  :    lo/t  Qp^  16gdb,  cS&ni  Qpear  Qgir, 

sfftu  Qfidr  Qgir.    [K.,  Introduction,  p.  xxvii.] 

(3)  The  first  four  feet  of  each  line  are  (gltupffi) ,    \j  \j  ^, 

\j  \j  \j  \j ,  -■:  \j  \j  y  with  an  occasional  afftu, 

(4)  The  fifth  foot  must  be  -  v-^  0  -,  or  <m»  o  ^  v-^  -. 

(5)  The  stanza  always  ends  with  cj, 

6  (i),  6,  and  86  are  in  this  metre, 

(vi)  Here  comes  in  the  Ammanai,  8. 

The  only  irregularity  is  that  the  sequence  is  not  always  maintained  between 
the  last  syllable  of  a  line  and  the  first  syllable  of  the  next  line.  Comp. 
stanza  18. 

(vii)  Poem  24  is  said  to  be  of '  mixed  metre ' :  sejmo/.  It  is  mainly  of  the 
seS  rhythm,  the  fourth  line  in  each  stanza  being  very  musical. 


III.  Af  iRnrAX,  or  '  aphoristic/  metre,  of  which  we  find  here  three  varieties. 

(i)  Poems  2,  8,  and  4  are  in  this  measure,  which  from  its  use  in  grammars 
and  didactic  works  gets  its  name  of  'the  master's  metre'  (4(^jAtti=1irvr$). 

It  is  the  original  Tamil  representative  of  the  Sanskrit  (^ioka. 

It  is  also  called  Agaval  {^s^io  ^  the  caii,  or  the  peculiar  s/ru/  of  the 
pea-fowl).    [G.  191,  and  references.] 

Its  sequence  (jAea)  is  antispastic,  i.e.  Nir  follows  Ner^  and  JVtrat  follows 
Nirai:  thus — 


S(geSeiru> 



-^  \j  \j 

^   \J   \J   SJ^ 

[QfitDff 

This  jerky  rhythm  is  called  the  Agaval-d^ai. 

(ii)  iB^iDmi^eJ  ^Qiffiuu  uir  (= aphoristic  verse  of  unvarying  recurrence). 

This  is  a  subdivision  of  the  A9iriyam.     The  146  lines  of  poem  2,  and  the 
225  lines  of  4,  furnish  good  normal  specimens.    Observe — 
(i)  The  lines  are  all  of  four  feet  {j^&reui^). 

(2)  The  feet  are  mostly  of  two  metrical  syllables   (g)eu^0/f),  i.e. 

—  — ,  \j  \j  ^f  \j  \j  \j  Wf  — WW, 

(3)  The  connection  (jl^)  is  not  always  strictly  that  of  the  A(iriyam. 

(4)  They  are  rhymed  in  couplets. 

(iii)  Qisurs  ^pm  ^9fituu  utr  (=A9iriyam,  where  lines  of  two  feet  are 
interspersed). 
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Poem  8  is  in  this  metre,  and  diflfers  from  2  and  4  in  only  two  respects : 
(i)  some  lines  have  two  feet,  and  others  three  feet;  (2)  rhymes  are  irregular, 
or  wanting  altogether.  

IV.  ViRUTTAM  (= round);  thirty-one  hymns. 

The  three  metres  hitherto  considered  mainly  depend  on  sequence,  connection 
of  feet  {^eir),  and  rhythm  in  the  individual  lines;  but  Viruttam  arranges  them 
in  rhymed  stanzas,  mostly  quatrains,  in  which  each  line  must  harmonize  with 
the  rest,  and  fall  into  a  kind  of  tune,  often  kept  up  for  many  stanzas,  or  a  whole 
piece.    This  is  more  like  Alcaic  and  Horatian  metres. 

Its  law  is:  if  a  foot  in  one  line  end  in  tniTf  eSerihy  sail,  or  seS,  the 
corresponding  feet  in  the  other  lines  must  end  in  the  same. 

(i)  The  stanzas  may  be  of  four  feet,  and  then  the  metre  is  called 
Kali'ViruUam,     See  6  (v),  17,  34,  46,  and  61. 
6  (v)  reads  very  harsh. 
Its  formula  is  wttj  eS,  eS,  eS.    But  the  final  eS=  -  kj  -,  or  kj  \j  \j  -, 

(2)  If  of  five  feet,  it  is  treated  here  as  seSuutr,  iv. 

(3)  If  of  six  or  more  feet,  it  is  called  Agiriya-viruttam,    [G.  193, 

and  references.] 
To  this  must  be  referred  6  (iv,  vi,  vii),  8, 18,  20,  21,  26,  86,  41,  42,  43, 
46,  48,  60. 

(4)  Of  seven  feet  are  6  (viii),  22,  28,  28,  80,  84,  87,  44. 

(5)  Of  eight  feet  are  6  (iii,  x),  23. 
Each  variety  has  its  time-measure.     [G.  16.] 


Notes  on  individual  Viruttam  Lyrics. 
8  (pp.  128-138). 
This  is  A9iriya- viruttam  of  six  feet.    Formula :  q9,  q9,  anh  (twice). 
Great  license  is  used.    A  woman's  song.^ 


6  (iv),  41. 
These  are  A9iriya-idruttam  [G.  193]  of  six  feet. 
The  formula  is  ii>/r,  fi9j  fi9^  fi9>  fi9^  avh. 

They  have  thus  twenty-six  measures  [G.  16],  or  thirteen  metrical  Qtr  {9h\ 
Caesura  and  M5nai  before  fifth  foot. 

49r  We  might  read  as  Daciyltc  pentameter  hyper cataUctic^  with  anacrusis : 


There  are  frequent  resolutions  of  —  into  v-^  v-^. 


6  (vi),  81,  82,  88,  46,  60. 
These  arc  A9iriya-viruttam  of  six  feet,  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
which  the  formula  is  ita^  wn^  snuj  (twice),  having  twenty-eight  measures. 


THE  TIRUVAfAGAM.  XCl 

6  (vii),  36. 
A9iriya-viruttam,     Six  feet 

Formula:  eS,  tntr,  mtr  (twice),  twenty-four  measures. 
But  observe  that  the  initial  q9  ends  really  in  a  long  syllable,  and  is  generally 
\j  \j  \j  -^  Kj  -Kj  ~,  or-iyf-.     This  affects  the  rhythm. 


25. 

A9iriya-viruttam  of  six  feet :  five  with  u>tr^  and  the  sixth  with  struj  (occa- 
sionally  iLtr).    A  caesura  after  the  fourth  foot. 


42. 

A^iriya-vinittam  of  six  feet. 

This  is  unique,  and  requires  much  care  to  read  rhythmically. 


Formula :  uar,  unt  \  sesfl 


eS)  I         WIT) 


43. 

This  has  six  feet,  each  line  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  but  the  law  of  the 
Viruttam  is  not  strictly  observed. 

Line  i  gives  fi9y  u>fr,  striu ;  off,  eS,  snh  ;  but  the  chorus  in  each  verse : 
^(S^^fieunn   erihiSntrear   ^ojirQa^ 
gives  snijj  eS,  siriu. 

Again  and  again  u>ir  and  eS  are  interchanged,  or  a  sndj  is  substituted. 

The  sequence  is  Ven-dalai  [Introduction  to  Kurral^  p.  xxvii]. 


22,  28,  29,  37,  44,  48. 

A9iriya-viruttdm.    Seven  feet  and  twenty-eight  measures. 
Formula :  eS,  ilb  [but  fiS  =  -  w  -] ; 

eS,  eS,  u>iT  [or  sndj]. 
Many  irregularities. 

22  is  anaphoretic  {jSli^fi)*    [G.  199.] 

44  has  often  six  feet :  ton,  ma,  sndj,  &c. 


6  (viii). 
A9iriya-viruttam.     Seven  feet. 

Formula:  eS  ) 

or  «,ff  I  ">"'  "*'  '^' 
uin,  tDir,  car. 

Time-measure:  fourteen  iLttfifieon,    [G.  16.] 

Observe  that  the  last  foot,  though  a  fiSofil),  is  really  -  \j  --. 

4V  To  us,  it  is  Trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic^  with  an  optional  anacrusis : 


xcii  THE  METRES  EiMPLOYED  IN  THE  TIRUVA^AGAM. 

Each  stanza  has  four  rhymed  lines  of  eight  feet ;  but  these  really  make  eight 
equal  lines,  the  alternate  ones  having  only  '  alliteration '  {QiMr^esr). 
The  formula  of  these  is  eS,  eS,  eS,  una.    It  is  singularly  pleasing, 
^r  Note  that  the  third  and  fourth  foot  generally  form  an  antispast : 

'^\J\J     o    v^    — 


28,  6  (iii,  X). 

Afiriya-viruttam  of  eight  feet. 

In  28  we  have  lo/r,  eS,  eS,  mir  (twice),  in  both  half-lines  generally ;  but 
the  fourth  foot  is  sometiines  a  satu,  and  there  are  minor  irregularities. 

In  6  (iii)  the  measure  is  s/rdj,  sirdj^  tM,  t^ir  (twice),  giving  twenty  iDir^fieaur, 
[G.  16.] 

In  6  (x)  we  find  uur,  eS,  iDir,  eS  (twice),  or  sixteen  iLtr^fieaur, 

^r  It  may  be  read  as  two  Trochaic  penihemimers : 

iDnfBeJtr/BtLir  I  drd^Sszar  Oe/araK7iA! 


17. 

This  has  two  formulas, — ^for  one  and  three  of  each  stanza  it  is  iDtr,  eS,  cS, 
eS ;  but  for  two  and  four  t^ir,  sS,  unr,  uxr.     It  is  very  much  like  doggerel. 


84. 

This  at  first  sight  seems  capable  of  varied  scansion,  but  (with  the  usual 
license)  reads — 


S€o!i        I  SGni  I  SOai 


wn 


46  is 


IDff 

sirdj  I  sirdj 


It  has  a  pleasant  mingling  of  the  Q^uueo  and  ^asi).    [K.,  Introduction, 
p.  xxvii,  §  vii.]  

61  is  made  up  of  satu  feet  (-  --  -^,  \j  yj  — ,  \j  \j  \j  \j  --). 
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REFERENCES  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

T.A,F.=  Ttru-arul-payiMj  fi(g  ^(Stl  uiuesr.    The  loo  couplets  of  this 
great  text-book  are  all  given  in  these  Notes,  as  follows  :— 
Chapter  I,  II.  1-20  in  Note  XII.  . 
„        III.  21-30  in  Note  XV. 
,>         IV.  31-40  in  Note  VI. 
„        V.  41-50  in  Note  IV. 

VI-VIII.  51-80  in  Note  VL 
„        IX.  81-90  in  Note  II. 
„        X.  91-100  in  Note  VI. 

The  Traditional  History  cfUmapathi  (^ivdfdriyar  (see  Note  VII).— *  Umipathl  («^Lord 
of  Unud,  Qivan)  <;iva9ariyar  was  of  the  Titlai'Varnthanar  tribe  of  BrahmanSi  and  was  from 
his  earliest  youth  carefnlly  instracted  hi  the  Vedas,  Agamams,  and  other  Qaiva  scriptures. 
He  ItYed  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  caste  and  class,  uaiyersally  respected  by  his 
fellow-townsmen.  One  day  he  went  as  a  Guiu  in  his  palanquin  with  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity 
to  Tiru-Kalan'(^. 

'Now  at  that  time  there  lived  a  Guru  at  Tin»-Kala2-9cri,  whose  name  was  Marrai 
fiana9ambandha  Qiva9ariyar,  a  disciple  of  Arunanthi  of  Tinr-pe^Qaga^am,  a  Brahman  who 
was  conmionly  known  by  the  name  of  QagaUlgama-pan^ithar  (» Learned  in  all  the  Agamas). 

'  This  Marrai  5fana9ambandha  QiYa9ariyar,  seeing  him  pass  by,  said,  '<  There  goes  a  man 
blind  in  the  daylight"  Now,  being  mature  in  grace  and  ripe  for  emancipation  (Note  111),  the 
instant  he  heard  these  words,  Umapathi  descended  from  his  palanquin,  fell  at  the  sacred 
teacher's  feet,  and  adored  him  with  " eightfold '*  and  ** fivefold'*  prostrations.  At  the  Guru's 
meal  Umapathi  was  present,  and  when  some  rice  fell  to  the  ground  as  he  was  eating,  took  it 
up  and  ate  it.  He  then  received  from  his  new  Guru  the  mystic  teaching  necessary  to 
his  final  emancipation.  When  he  returned  to  his  people  they  expelled  him  for  his  violation 
of  caste  propriety  in  eating  the  remnants  of  his  Guru's  food,  and  he  was  compelled  to  remove 
to  Kottavan-ku4i,  where  eventually  he  was  in  death  made  perfect* 

It  is  said  that  he  composed  a  commentary  in  Sanskrit  on  the  Boudgara  Agamam,  and 
in  Tamil  ^  he  wrote  (i)  Qiva-Piraga9am,  (2)  Tiru-aru^payan,  (3)  Vina-vei^ba,  (4)  POlJi- 
paxtrodai,  (5)  Ko^-Kavi,  (6)  Nefiju-vi^u-tOthu,  (7)  Unmai-neni-vilakkam,  and  (8)  ^aAkarr- 
paniragarapam  (p.  33).  These  all  explain  and  defend  the  tenets  of  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta,  and 
I  have  used  them  all  in  these  notes.  Palm-leaf  copies  made  in  Ceylon  are  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  they  have  been  printed  in  Madras  by  (uunnga-Q^unthara-Muthaliyar  and  others. 

From  a  date  given  in  Umapathi's  works  we  learn  that  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  activity 
in  A.D.  1 31 3.  We  also  find  that  Midhava  Acharya,  the  author  of  the  Sarva^ar^ana- 
saAgraha,  was  elected  in  A.D.  1331  as  head  of  the  Math  of  S^iAgeri  in  Mysore.  It  seems 
evident  then  that  Madhava's  account  of  the  Qaiva  system  was  not  the  result  of  a  study 
of  the  finished  writings  of  the  Siddhinta  School.  In  fact,  very  little  can  be  learnt  about 
our  especial  subject  firom  Madhava's  writings.  The  more  we  examine  the  details  of  the 
system  the  more  thoroughly  convinced  do  we  become  that  the  Siddhanta  is  indeed  an  eclectic 
system  thought  out  by  Tamil  sages,  from  hints  contained  in  Sanskrit  works,  and  owes  its 
completeness  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Tamil  mind.  It  is  the  Tamil  answer  to  Buddhist,  Jain, 
and  Pantheist.  Umapathi  has  not  so  wide  a  reputation  as  SaAkara  Acharya,  or  Madhava, 
because  he  taught  in  the  vernacular. 


^  Va4a-mo][i « *  northern  word '  ■>  Sanskrit    Ten-moj^i  =» '  southern  word ' = Tamijc  or  Tamil. 
See  Poj.e's  Kurralp  Introduction. 


XCIV  REFERENCES 

T,K.F.=fi(gdsaflp^uuL^tuni;  a  treatise  in  loo  Venba  quatrains,  by 
Uyya-vantha-deva-nayanar.     This  is  very  useful.     [Madras,  1875.] 


^.  5J.  B.  =  Qiva-hdna-bodhamf  9eu  ^itear  Quir^ui^  by  Mey-kanda-devar. 
Note  III.  

U.V.  =  Unmai'  Vilakkam,  ^skea>i3  eSetrdsih^ '  the  light  of  reality '  (p.  5). 
This  is  one  of  the  fourteen  authoritative  standards  of  the  Siddhintam.  Its 
author  was  Mana-va9agam-kadanthan  of  Athigai,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Mey- 
ka^da-devar.    In  fifty-four  quatrains  the  work  gives  an  epitome  of  the  system. 


(^,  P.  =:  (^wa-Ptragafam,  by  UmSpathi  (^iw^^riy^T  [1872].  Note  IIL 
Often  printed. 

The  following  is  the  author's  preface : — 

The  origin  of  this  treatise,  called  (piva-Pt'ra^fam,  is  as  follows : — 

(^ri'kafii/a'Fiaramffurttnf  the  absolute  Lord,  graciously  imparted  the  true  doctrine  of 
Pathi,  Pa^u,  and  Pa^am,  which  constitutes  the  /tSna-katjifam  of  the  (^aiva  Agamams,  the 
'  original  scripture '  proceeding  from  Himself,  to  Nanthi  {Dfvar),  who  graciously  imparted 
to  (^anat'kumdra  and  other  sages  (Rishis)  the  substance  of  that  teaching  in  twelve  standard 
books  called  the  (^wa-Hdna-bodham,  (^atuU-kumdra  transmitted  it  to  the  (^attiya-nAna- 
tarisinis;  these  to  ParaHjoihi  Mdmuni ;  he  to  Mey-kan^d'^devar),  whose  sacred  dwellhig 
was  in  {Tiru)  Venney-Nallur,  This  last  compressed  the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  volumes  into 
twelve  (^utratnSy  making  a  *  secondary  scripture,*  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  (^iva-fidna' 
bddhamy  and  committed  it  to  Arunanthi  {Devar),  He  examined  it,  and  since  the  work  was 
much  compressed  and  the  meaning  profound,  expanded  it  and  made  a  '  secondary  scripture,* 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  (^iva-Hdna'fiddhi,  Umdpaihi  {Devar)  of  Koiiavan-kti4i, 
seeing  that  these  works  were  intelligible  only  to  those  of  acute  minds,  took  them  both,  and 
adding  from  his  own  stores  of  divine  wisdom,  composed  this  '  dependant  scripture,*  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  (^iva-Piragdfam,  and  which  consists  of  100  quatrains  of  the  Viruttam 
metre,  divided  into  two  parts,  consisting  of  fifty  quatrains  each,  and  called  respectively 
'general  doctrine*  and  'reality.' 

The  ftvdgamam  is  the  '  original  work  *  (ofi^sr**) ;  (^iva-Hdna-bodham  and  (^wa-Bdna- 
fiddhi  are  the  'secondary  authorities'  (^j^*>);  and  this  (^hfa-Piragdfam  is  a 'supplementary 
tieatise '  (#r/i^A>,  iv«»i-jrA>).    See  Nannuly  6-8. 


P.P.  r=  Periya  Purdnam,  *the  great  legend/  This  is  published  in  verse  with 
commentary  [1885].    There  is  a  prose  summary  by  Arrumuga-Navalar  [1881]. 

Qikkirdr  and  the  Periya  Purdnam,  or  *  Great  Legendary  History* — About  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  it  would  seem,  arose  a  Tamil  poet  whose  influence  throughout  South 
India  has  been  very  great,  and  is  probably  increasing.  He  came  from  the  village  of 
Kundrattur  (*  hiU'tofwn\  and  was  called  Aru}-mo;ri.devar,  ^ He  of  the  Gracious  Word^  His 
brother  was  called  Pal-arra-vayar, '  He  from  whose  mouth  milk  everflaws^  These  may  have 
been  epithets  afterwards  given,  but  the  name  of  Qekkirar,  which  was  originally  that  of  the 
tribe  (a  subdivision  of  the  Vellalar,  or  Yeomen),  was  given  to  the  poet  as  being  pre-eminently 
the  glory  of  his  race.  The  Qdjra  king  of  that  day  was  called  Anapayar  ('  the  Imperishable^ 
an  epithet  of  Civan),  whose  date  is  between  a.d.  1063  <^d  iiia,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  addicted  to  the  study  of  Jain  literature,  and  especially  of  their  great  epic,  the  Jtvagft 
Chintamafii,  an  account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere.  There  were  many  good  reasons  against 
this  heretical  study,  but  the  chief  one  urged  was  that  its  teachings  were  opposed  to  the  ^aiva 
faith.  The  (^ekkirir,  who  for  his  learning  and  piety  had  been  made  prime  minister  of  the 
kingdom,  a  position  greatly  affected  in  old  times  by  (^aiva  devotees,  reproved  his  master  for 
these  heretical  studies.  The  king  answered, '  But  where  are  the  lives  of  your  ^va  Saints  ? 
Give  them  to  me,  that  I  may  obtam  pleasure  and  edification  from  their  perusaL'  To  this  the 
minister  replied,  that  Sundara  Murtti  had  summed  up,  in  eleven  poems,  the  hutory  of  the 
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Qaiva  deyotees,  and  that  Narabi-andar-Nambi  had  amplified  this  work  in  verse  ^  These  works 
were  brought  to  the  king,  who  read  them  with  delight,  but  fonnd  them  all  too  brief.  He 
therefore  requested  his  minister,  the  (^ekkirar,  to  compose  a  poem  that  should  be  a  great  epic 
like  the  Jivaga  Chintama^i,  and  should  make  these  histories  popular  through  all  the  Tamil- 
speaking  lands.  Qekkirar  undertook  the  task,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Qithambaram,  the 
(^ivan  metropolis,  where,  after  bathing  in  the  sacred  tank,  and  performing  all  holy  rites,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  God,  Who  there  ever  performs  the  mystic  dance  that  symbolizes 
His  five  divine  operations.  There  worshipping  he  made  his  prayer  for  inspiration  to  perform 
the  assigned  task.    In  response  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  shrine  which  uttered  the  line — 

'  He  who  is  hard  to  be  understood  and  expressed  in  words.* 
This  both  the  poet  and  the  three  thousand  devotees  of  the  temple  heard,  and  tmderstood 
that  the  God  sanctioned  the  undertaking  and  commanded  that  the  poem  should  commence 
with  this  line. 

The  bard  now  set  himself  to  collect  from  every  quarter,  arrange,  and  versify  the  legends, 
while  the  impatient  king  continually  sent  messengers  to  inquire  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work 
and  to  urge  it  on.  At  length  the  poem  was  completed,  and  the  king  himself,  learning  that 
the  great  poem,  whose  initial  line  the  God  Himself  had  vouchsafed  to  dictate,  was  completed, 
came  to  the  sacred  place,  and  bowed  in  reverence  before  his  poet-laureate  and  minister.  And 
now  epistles  were  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Tamil  country,  to  the  devotees  of  the  God  of 
every  order,  who  came  thronging  in  until  the  city  was  crowded  with  sages  and  ascetics.  In 
the  Golden  Hall^the  Ponnambalam — a  seat  was  placed  for  the  bard,  and  with  royal  pomp 
the  finished  poem  was  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  while  flowers  were  scattered  around  and  incense 
offered.  So  the  first  reading  began  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  (^ittirai  (April),  and  continued 
day  by  day  till  the  same  time  of  the  following  year,  while  in  the  interval,  all  the  auditors 
from  every  region  were  daily  feasted  by  the  bounty  of  the  king.  After  the  reading  was  com. 
pleted,  the  book  was  wrapped  up  in  a  silken  covering  fringed  with  gold,  then  deposited  in 
a  golden  casket,  and  with  the  baxd  placed  in  the  hcwdah  of  a  royal  elephant,  where  the  king 
stationed  himself  with  a  fan  to  cool  the  distinguished  compiler ;  and  thus  in  royal  pomp  they 
returned  to  the  royal  abode.  The  king  then  assigned  to  the  poet  the  Totufai  land'  as  a  king- 
dom, which,  with  his  brother,  he  governed  for  some  time,  and  then  returning  to  the  presence 
of  the  God,  in  due  time  obtained  his  final  release. 

The  collection  of  legends  which  this  poet  has  thus  versified  consists  of  seventy-two  cantos, 
in  which  the  lives  of  sixty-three  devotees  of  (^ivan  are  given,  with  every  species  of  embellish- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  the  Qaiva  gurus  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
retain  their  hold  upon  the  people  without  something  that  should  be  equivalent  to  the  Jdtakas 
cnncnt  among  both  Buddhists  and  Jains,  and  probably  beginning  then  to  be  used  by  the 
Vaishnavites  also.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  species  of  legendary  history  was  commencing 
at  that  very  time  to  play  a  very  great  part  in  the  religion  of  the  Western  peoples.  About  this 
period,  the  Nestorian  Christians  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  India  were  in  full  force,  and  though 
their  teaching  would  seem  to  have  been  very  corrupt,  and  a  great  deal  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
and  Mnhammadanism  was  mingled  with  their  Christianity,  they  still  possessed  and  valued  and 
vaunted  their  own  legends  together  with  and  above  the  sacred  authentic  Christian  history. 

Our  poet  and  the  devotees  at  ^ithambaram,  who  seem  to  have  formed  an  Editorial 
Committee,  had  abundant  sources  of  inspiration.  Every  village  throughout  the  Tamil  lands 
was  made  to  give  up  its  traditions,  and  additional  matter  was  sought  for  in  all  directions. 
The  result  is  a  very  remarkable  and  composite  Hagiography. 


Muir  =  Muir'8  Sanskrit  Texts.     [Second  Edition.    Trlibner,  1868.] 

S.  D.  S. = Sarva'darfana-sahgraha,  by  Madhava  Acharya.    [Calcutta,  1 858.] 
Translation  of  above  by  Cowell  and  Gough.     [Trtibner,  1882.] 


'  This  is  a  famous  work  composed  by  the  Saint.    See  his  life. 

'  The  Tondai-mandalam  was  a  subordinate  kingdom,  subject  to  the  Qoras. 
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TRANSLITERATION    OF    TAMIL    WORDS,  AND 
THEIR   PRONUNCIATION. 

In  attempting  to  write  Tamil  words  in  Roman  characters  many  difficulties 
arise.     The  following  hints  are  intended 

(i)  to  enable  the  student  to  write  Tamil  m  English  letters  on  a  uniform 
and  scientific  system ; 

(2)  to  show  how  to  reproduce  these  words  in  Tamil  characters ;  and 

(3)  to  guide  the  student  into  something  like  an  Oriental  enunciation  of 
words. 

I.  The  Tamil  vowels  are  twelve  in  number,  to  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian. 

^        =  a  as  in  i4merica ; 

^        =  a  as  in  father  {  ^ 

jD        =±  f  as  in  p/n ; 

gb  ^/f  ^  =  I  as  in  p/que ; 

ft.        =  ff  as  in  bull ; 

fiiE       =  fi  as  in  rt^le ; 

a         =  ^  as  in  ^d ; 

€j         :s=  /  as  in  th/y ; 

^         =  0  as  in  (^pinion ; 

^        =:  J  as  in  Jpium ; 

Q        ==  ai'  as  in  aisle  or  maid  (two  sounds) ; 

^or      =  auy  ox  cwm  fowl, 

II.  Tamil  consonants  are  eighteen  in  number. 

1.  d^k,g{kh,ghfh).  [Guttural.]  The  following  rules  must  be  observed : — 
(a)  s  initial,  mute  or  doubled,  =  k, 

{6)  &  single,  not  initial,  =g. 

(c)  In  Sanskrit  words  s  often  stands  for  kh,  ghox  hi  these  letters  having 
no  separate  sign  in  Tamil. 

2.  i^f  (j,  S),  ch.    [Palatal-dental.] 

(a)  This  is  a  very  soft  palatal^  not  a  sibilant.    Tamil  people— the  pure, 

old,  unsophisticated,  unorganized  Dravidians — could  pronounce 
neither  a  sibilant  nor  an  aspirate.  They  simply  omitted  these, 
or  for  s  used  /  (^),  or  substituted  the  soil  palatal  ^,  which  is 
c  with  a  soft  s  sound  in  it :  the  French  f, 

(b)  When  doubled,  or  following^  and  4I,  it  =  f^. 
(r)  After  ®  it  =>. 


AND  THEIR  PRONUNCIATION.  XCVli 

3.  il=d.    [Cerebral.] 

{a)  This  is  z  d  stopped  as  far  back  on  the  palate  as  possible.    The  dot 

under  marks  its  very  hard  sound. 
(3)  When  doubled  {iLtL)  it  =  ft,  a  doublet  pronounced  in  the  same  way. 

4.  ^=/,  /h  {d,  dh).    [Dental.] 

(a)  This  is  a  soil  dental  /  when  initial. 

(b)  When  doubled,  or  in  the  body  of  a  word,  it=:/A  as  in  Mis — flat;  never 

sharp  as  in  thm  1 

5.  u^hh[pKbhJ\    [Labial.] 

(a)  u  initial,  mute  or  doubled  is  hard,  =/. 

(3)  u  single,  not  initial,  =3. 

(f)  In  Sanskrit  and  foreign  words  u  may  stand  for  ph^  ih,  v,/. 

6.  Bf^,  cnr,  A,  issii,H,nf  n,    [Nasal.]    As  these  belong  to  the  above 
five  classes  respectively  they  may  be  distinguished  thus : — 

a  or  »  guttural =1^, 

(^  or  »  palatal=:n, 

cnr  or  »  cerebral=n, 

car  and  i  are  really  the  same  in  use  as  the  English  n. 

7.  th^m, 

dj  =iy,     •  as  in  English. 
»  =  »,   , 

8.  i,/b^^=^  r,  rr  (;-),  r.    These  are  three  r  souads,— dental,  palatal,  and 
cerebral  respectively. 

9.  9i  and  A^  /,  /.    See  3.  (a). 

10.  fip  is  used  for  //,  when  the  /  sound  is  strong.     It  may  be  distinguished, 
when  necessary,  by  a  line  under  (/^. 


It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  all  Tamil  scholars  could  agree  to  use, 
consistently  and  always,  one  uniform  distinctive  system  of  transliteration  for 
Tamil  words. 

In  printing  the  Tamil  text  I  have  ventured  to  use  occasionally  an  apostrophe 
to  indicate  the  disappearance  of  a  letter  according  to  Tamil  rules.  [G.  20.]  Thus, 
Mmfifk\Megp.    Here  cir  in  ^w^  and  m  in  B^sp^  have  disappeared,  mt 
taking  their  place,  and  '  gives  warning  to  the  reader  of  an  elision. 

..  ^  r  Here  ft.  is  cut  oft. 

This  is  an  experiment. 


ADDITIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS. 


Page  53,  line  3,  for  ##il  read  0ti^        \ 

P.  54,  1.  I  a,  for  Qmrmjftt  read  jftmmdk 

P.  61,  1.  2,  for  m^p  read  a^p 

P-  ^3i  !•  5t  for  «»«#  r«af  «rdl« 

P.  66,  1.  la,  y^  9  read  mii 

P.  243,  1.  23,  for  man  rvA/  men 


■  in  some  copies. 


LEXICON. 

P.  3,  col.  2,  after  1. 1 1,  insert  (in  some  copies)  Ji^m^nt  [S.  anukDlam],  in  hannony  with,  4. 67. 
P.  13,  col.  I,  1.  30,  aiter  thus:  f^, 

I.  see  jy&v,  «&«•. 

II.  V.  tr,  [§  62],  afflict. 

IIL  w.  inir,  [§  57],  grieve,  yearn,  29.  38  [or  ^ttw^]. 
P.  32,  col.  I,  1.  33,  for  Qa^^  tead  Qm9^ 


PART  II. 
THE    FIFTY-ONE   POEMS 

OF  THE 

TIRUVACAGAM 

OF 

MANIKKA-VAgAGAR. 

INTRODUCTIONS,  TAMIL  TEXT,  AND  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 


S  eu    Lf  fTnf6Ssr  th. 
^(3S^LjiuQuffQ£^ih  memQlesr^S  (Sf^fBi<srr^rr^  (nfeaeutry^^  ! 


TIRUVAgAGAM 

OR 

THE    SACRED    UTTERANCE. 

HYMN   I. 
giVAN'S  WAYS  OF  OLD;  or,  ^IVAN'S  COURSE  FROM  EVERLASTING. 

This  has  always  been  considered  the  first  of  Manikka-Va9agai's  poems,  and  it  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  preface,  as  enumerated  in  the  Nannul;  but  its  very  technical  completeness  makes  its 
genuineness  doubtful ;  and  it  rather  appears  to  have  been  added  by  the  Tillai  assembly  when  the 
lyrics  of  the  Saint  were  first  collected.  In  the  V&ihavurar  Purdnam  (V.  ii)  it  is  said  that  after  the 
divine  Master  had  returned  to  Kaila9am,  the  Sage  with  the  999  devotees  remained  under  the  JCurunihu 
tree  at  Pemn-tnrrai,  where  the  God  had  first  appeared  to  him ;  erected  a  shrine  there,  and  spent  his 
time  in  adoration  and  praise,  until  his  fellow-worshippers  passed  through  the  fire  to  Qivan,  leaving 
him  alone.  To  this,  the  first  period  of  his  religious  history,  the  following  three  poems  belong ;  and 
also,  according  to  tradition,  lyrics  19,  so,  23-29,  32-34, 36,  38,  39,  41-48,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

Here  all  the  Tamil  lines  are  of  four  feet,  except  the  last,  which  has  three  only.  The  connection  is 
Ven-^alai  (Pope's  Kurral,  Introd.,  p.  xxvii ;  Nalcufi^  p.  xxvi,  &c,).    The  metre  is  Ven-kali-pa. 


$ 

Hail,  the  five  letters !   Hail,  foot  of  the  Lord  I 

Hail,  foot  of  Him  Who  not  for  an  instant  quits  my  heart ! 

Hail,  foot  of  the  Guru-pearl  that  rules  in  Goga^i ! 

Hail,  foot  of  Him  Who  becomes,  abides,  draws  near  as  the  Agamam ! 

Hail,  foot  of  Him,  the  One,  the  Not-One,  and  the  King  I 


I.  Na*ma-9i-va-ya.    This  is  the  mystic  formula  of  five  letters  (or  five  syllables,  as  we  should 
say)  — 'Salutation  to  ^ivan.'    V.  245-248.    Note  II.  3.  Pcf wrw^^wDp :  Tiru-vavadu-turrai. 

4.  These  are  said  to  be  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  to  contain  the  elements  of  Qaivism. 

B 


2  ^^Qiv  aait. 

i9puus^i(^LD  iSl^^m^psij  Quiuaiifi^s&T  Qeusos ! 
LiP^iH(^^  Qa'Qaji^pm  y^ii^ipeom&r  Qeuso^s ! 

FT'iF  Gsruf-Quirp/iS !  erjB&o/B  ^i^Qunp/iS ! 

(Sfi^  Gsnq^Qufipf& !  SeussiQ^  eui^QuirpjiSt ! 

QfiiufiQ^  jB^p  jBl^^^  ^uf-QunpfS ! 

LDiriuu  iSipuujDii^  ubeiiGsresr  ^i^Qunp/jS ! 

9/r/7/f  QuQ^jB^GSipjBp  Q^euesr  ^i^QuirpjSi !  «® 

<=^j/r^  ^^'-'^  <jy(!5v©'  LD2so(oUfrpj]5i ! 

Victory  to  the  foot  of  the  King,  who  soothed  my  soul's  unrest,  and  made  me  His ! 

Victory  to  the  jewelled  feet  of  Piiinagan,  who  severs  continuity  of  birth ! 

Victory  to  the  flower-foot  of  Him  Who  is  far  from  those  without  I  / 

Victory  to  the  anklets  of  the  King,  rejoicing  'mid  those  that  fold  adoring  hands ! 

Victory  to  the  anklets  of  the  glorious  One,  who  uplifts  those  that  bow  the  head ! 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  l9an  I   Praise  to  my  Father's  foot !  n 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  the  Teacher  I    Praise  to  ^ivan's  roseate  foot ! 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  the  Stainless,  who  in  love  stood  near  I 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  the  King,  who  cuts  off  delusive  birth  I 

Praise  to  the  foot  of  glorious  Perun-turrai's  God !  15 

Praise  to  the  Mount,  in  grace  affording  pleasures  that  cloy  not ! 

§  ZtttroAnotloii- 

Because  He,  ^ivan,  within  my  thought  abides,^ 

By  His  grace  alone,  bowing  before  His  feet, 

With  joyous  thought,  ^ivan's  'Ways  of  Old'  I'll  tell, 

That  thus  my  former  'deeds '  may  wholly  pass.  20 


7.  Properly  Sanskrit  Pinnadha'^^ht  with  braided  locks/      8.  i.e.  men  of  other  sects.       20.  For 
' deeds 'aee  Pope*s  AW/ra/,  p.  xxxviii  and  notes;  with  especially  A'diaifi,  ch.  xi. 


#611     L|  T  (T  ssir  li).      S. 


QuireosvfT  eS/bssiQvLidn^  i^^Q^mi  Q(nfssipnSi(Sajm  I  a.® 

usvgsSq^^  LDfrSu  up<asieuiu!r{uu  uTiJbUfiS<s 

^eosvmj  LSpuLjiii  L9pji^2sff^(o^^^  (oTu^QuQ^inieiT ! 


I  came,  attained  the  grace  the  '  Brow-eyed  '  showed, 

Adored  the  beauteous  foot  by  thought  unreached. 

O  Thou,  Who  fiU'st  the  heaven,  Who  fiU'st  the  earth,  art  manifested  light, 

Transcending  thought)  Thou  boundless  One  I   Thy  glory  great 

I,  man  of  evil  'deeds,'  know  not  the  way  to  praise !  25 

S  His  ▼arioiui  emliodimmita. 

£rass  was  I,  shrub  was  I,  worm,  tree. 

Full  many  a  kind  of  beast,  bird,  snake. 

Stone,  man,  and  demon.    'Midst  Thy  hosts  I  served. 

The  form  of  mighty  Asuras,  ascetics,  gods  I  bore. 

Within  these  immobile  and  mobile  forms  of  life,  50 

In  every  species  born,  weary  I've  grown,  great  Lord  I 

$  B«  fonnd  the  Master. 

Truly,  seeing  Thy  golden  feet  this  day,  I've  gained  release. 
O  Truth  I  as  the  Ohgaram  dwelling  in  my  soul. 


26.  Comp.  VIII.  79.        33.  Many  mysteries  arc  hidden  in  this  Sanskrit  word.  Lex.   See  ^i.  Pr. 
11.41,42. 


B  2 


4  ^j|^6UirilFS&. 

QiDiLJiurr !  eSuneoi !  eSiesiL^uuirsiff !  Qeu^iw^&r 
ggiuif !  ^esTQcurriaS  ^y^ak^s(^p  ^esw^sSiuQesr !  c^® 

Qeuiutunruj,  ^fssSiutnu^  ^lULDrresr  ^iheiSLnevnf  I 
QurriuiurruSein'  ^^svfrijD  Qumii^meo  eujk^Q^Gffl^ 
QiDiu^^iresrili  ^SnBed\nSidsfp  Qubui'atL^Qff ! 

<:^fPP^^  Q^SfdliUllU^  (S^OJITUJ^  JBiSsS^ffCoGST  1 
Lbffpp  L£iGSriB<SlfilUjS^p  W6lDp(Saj frCoGST  ! 

spjB^ufTGV  ^^(ssrQevfrQ  QjBiu^sevjb^fTp  Quvsoa" 
SpjB^u^iUfTir  ^p^flssrtLjLL  (Si^mosfrn^ jS^£JH 


That  I  may  'scape.    O  spotless  One  I    O  Master  of  the  bull ! 

Lord  of  the  Vedas  I     Rising,  sinking,  spreading,  subtile  One  I  35 

Thou  art  the  heat  I  and  Thou  the  cold  I  the  Master  Thou,  O  spotless  One ! 

Thou  cam'st  in  grace,  that  all  things  false  might  flee, 

True  Wisdom,  gleaming  bright  in  splendour  true, 

To  me,  void  of  all  wisdom,  blissful  Lord  I 

O  Wisdom  fair,  causing  unwisdom's  self  to  flee  far  off  I  40 

Thou  know'st  no  increase,  measure,  end  I   All  worlds 

Thou  dost  create,  protect,  destroy,  enrich  with  grace. 

Release.    Thou  causest  me  to  enter  'mid  Thy  servant  band. 

More  subtile  Thou  than  fragrance.     Thou'rt  afar,  art  near.^ 

Thou  art  the  Mystic  word  transcending  word  and  thought.  4$ 

As  when  are  mingled  milk,  sweet  juice  of  cane  and  butter, 

Thou  dost  distil,  like  honey,  in  the  thought  of  glorious  devotees, 

And  cuttest  off  the  continuity  of  births — our  mighty  One ! 


4a.  (^ivan^s  Jive  works.    The  best  exposition  of  these  is  found  in  the  <;iTa-piragi9amy  I.  6.    See 
Note  I.  *  (Jivan's  operations.' 


^pujU(r€u  QiLm^xi  LD(Ti^iasuSp(n^s)  slLi^u 

LLfT^P  Qa^l^  LL€VirjB^  £i)SV/f#«9r£_(?/r! 


$  Bmnui  eiiilM>dim«]it  and  «nligliteiuiie&t  lnj  in^aoe. 
Thou  hast  the  colours  five  I   While  heavenly  ones  extolled 
Thou  didst  lie  hid,  our  mighty  Lord  !    In  the  strong  grasp  of  deeds,  50 

I  lay,  hidden  amid  illusion's  shrouding  gloom. 
Thou  binding  with  rare  cords  of  virtue  and  of  sin. 
Didst  clothe  with  outer  skin,  enveloping  with  worms  and  filth, — 
Within  my  nine-gated  dwelling  foul  bewildered, 

By  the  five  senses  sore  deceived,-^  ^ 55 

To  me,  mean  as  I  was,  with  no  good  thing,  Thou  didst  grant  grac4 

That  I,  with  mind  erewhile  embruted, — pure  one ! — should 

Become  commingling  love,  in  soul-subduing  rapture  melt  I 

Thou  cam'st  in  grace  on  this  same  earth,  didst  show  Thy  mighty  feet 

To  me  who  lay  mere  slave, — meaner  than  any  dog,-Jf  60 

Essential  grace  more  precious  than  a  mother's  love ! 

S  Bpithcts  of  prals«. 

Spotless  splendour  I   Brightness  of  full-blown  flower  | 


49*  In  Unmai-Vi]akkam,  5 : 

'  £arth  in  colour  is  go^n  ; 
Water  is  white;  fire,  the  all-peryasiye,  is  red; 
The  mighty  wind  is  black; 
The  ETHER  is  smoke-coloured' 
So  the  five  colours  are  mystically  the  fiye  elements, — all  His.        50. '  Deeds/  good  and  evil,  alike 
cause  embodiment.        53  &c.  Ndla4ii  ch.  v.  \  B.  Gita  V.  14].        61.  Comp.  VIIL  41. 


6  ^j^GUilffSli). 

\(Su[rrT^jSlmp  Qu(Ti^iws(T^85ssru  QuuiQp ! 
QiurffjfT^JT  (njsfrsiTji  Q$!fG^i(^  QLLfTGfBiurrQssr ! 

Frif^Q^65f2s5nufrLLQx!T6&rL-  QeupGSi^  QuQ^LLfrQesrl 
ssuT^^QiDiUi^  (^fTGsr^^rrp  Q<3BrTsisr(SieissrifeufriT  ^ib^q^^^       cr® 
C^/r<id5^iL/ (?;p/r<i(?« !  j^j^iisrftiu  j^sitr^pi  ssdffKSsu ! 
(DLJ/r<s(5£i  eua^LD  Ljessrir^tSiSVnfLj  Ljsisrioysf^ujCoSifrl 
s(r<s(^QLDiEi  6snrsusv(o<5sr !  ^srrsifruffluj  QuQrriTGfflCoaj ! 
^pjS^Tu  Q^ueaeaQub !  ^^^ir !  lSs^shu  jS^p 
Q^fvpp^  ^L^QfffTSff^iuiTiLj^,  Qa^rrsvevd^  ^sAr^^jjemireurriLj^        ^o 

O  Teacher !     Honied  ambrosia  I     Lord  of  Qiva-town  ! 

O  venerated  One,  Guardian,  Looser  of  Pa9am*s  tie, 

Working  in  grace  of  love,  that  in  my  mind  delusion  may  die  out !  65 

Great  river  of  exceeding  tenderness,  with  ceaseless  flow  ! 

Ambrosia  that  satiates  not !     Infinite,  almighty  Lord  I 

Light  unseen  that  lurks  within  the  souls  that  sought  Thee  not ! 

Thou  Who  abidest  in  my  soul,  till  melting  waters  flow  I  y 

Thou  Who  art  without  pleasure  or  pain,  Who  yet  hast  both  I  70 

Loving  to  loving  ones  I     Effulgent  One,  Who  all  things  art. 

And  their  negation  too  I    Great  Master,  whom  no  darkness  gathers  round ! 

First  One,  Thou'rt  End  and  Midst,  and  art  devoid  of  these ! 

Father,  Lord,  Who  drew'st,  and  mad'st  me  Thine  ! 

Eye  of  the  minds  that  see  by  keenest  glance  of  wisdom  true,  ^  75 

Hard  to  be  eyed !    Subtle  understanding,  none  can  scrutinize ! 

Holy !  Who  comest  not,  nor  goest,  nor  mingling  liv'st !  , 

Guardian  who  guardest  us  I    Great  Light  whom  none  can  see ! 

Flood  of  delight !     Father !     Light  of  all  passing  splendours 

That  appear]     Unutterably  subtle  Intellect !  8o 


77.  Comp.  XX.  17,  18. 


S  !3i\    UTiToMrii.      «. 

LDirppLLfrLD  GSieuius^^Gsr  QeueuQeuQp  eup^nSieuifi 

§  eSsSareaaruuui, 

(Seup^  eiSsiij  siSL^<i(^L^LlbfSI^ULLSL^uu 
^(b(op^;  OTLb65)/j)(L//r,  ^/r(?(S5rI  ^QisudrQp^^ 
Qurrpfiiu  LjSifjB^Qifj^  QumuQ^iL®  QiDiuiurr^ir 

fi&TofflQ^Slfi  GfTLLL^Lb  UmSot^O  JB^^QgST  ! 

^sosvp  tSlpsi9  ^j^uUffCossrl  g^Qgussr^, 
Q^T&osvp  srflajff^ssr&=  Q&'TsveSI^  ^Qj^eui^iQijp^ 

Q^eoeuiT  ^euLfn^^  ^u^emrif  ^eussri^iSipu 


Of  all  that  in  this  world  diverse  pronounced  as  truth 

Is  known,  Thou  art  the  knowledge  sure  I     Full  certitude  I 

Precious  ambrosia,  fountain  welling  up  within  I     My  Owner  Thou  I 

§  PWMlonat*  inToeatioB. 
I  can't  endure,  our  Guru,  in  this  changing  straitened  frame  to  'bide. 
Aran  I    All  Thy  saints  made  true  invoke  Thee,  85 

Worshipping  abide,  and  praising  Thee,  from  falsehood  freed. 
Hither  return  no  more  I    That  deeds  and  birth  cling  not. 
To  sever  bonds  of  this  deceitful  sensuous  frame  the  might  is  Thine  I 
Lord  who  dost  dance,  trampling  dense  darkness  down  I 

Dancer  in  Tillai !     Dweller  in  the  Southern  PSndi  land  I  90 

Thou  Who  dost  cut  off  evil  birth ! — Adoring  ever.  Thee  they  name, 
Whom  words  declare  not ;  then,  beneath  Thy  sacred  feet 
They  learn  the  meaning  of  their  song.^  The  blessed  ones 
In  (J^ivan's  town  who  dwell, — full  many  a  one,— beneath 
The  feet  of  (J^ivan,  lowly  bending  utter  praise.  95 


8  ^^QiH  9S&. 


@  jdbri.  (I  6U  ^ 

S  IT ^ ^ ^   ^Qj^   ^seuev. 
^a;85u  (tp,^if  c:gj(f-<u  ^Q^euuf. 

USVS^uSllt  (oTiSVSk)lTlJD  UU^^pSST^S^ 

GTsiff(o5sfl6VUSV^o5Sr  QiDifi^vQupsiSeafEiSj 

JS^eVfT  Q^ofTl®  JPlUULfp  ^lU^tL^lh 


^IVAN'S    FAME. 

HYMN   II. 
THE   SACRED   SONG  OF  giVAN'S   RENOWNED  ACTS. 

Composed  in  Tillai  {Tiru  Vd^kavurar Purdnam,  V.  63). 

The  sacred  foot  that  danced  in  Tillai's  city  old 

Is  His,  Who  in  all  varied  lives  has  energized'; 

Revealed  in  beauty  of  innuraerous,  varied  qualities ; 

In  earth,  in  sky,  and  in  celestial  worlds?^ 

All  ordered  lore  hath  He  revealed,  and  He  made  void.^l  5 

My  darkness  hath  He  driven  for  aye  far  off. 

Within  His  servants'  inmost  soul  that  love  overflows 

He  dwells, — His  glory  and  His  choice. 

On  great  Mahgndra's  biding  hill 

In  grace  He  caused  the  uttered  Agamas  appear.  10 

He  came  with  the  good  goddess, 

Pleasant  and  gracious,  mingling  with  men  at  Kalla^lam. 

I.  See  XL.  9.  Lines  18, 19. 


Qeu^Qeu  p^^Q^s^Lb  Qeu^sD^eu  p^^ujp<3Simu^iL ; 

^^GDL^  FPs^eSr^u  Lfeussflesiuj  ^luiui  a.® 

QeusoLb  n^^a  giSlLCol^  pQ^eiBi^ 


With  her  whose  words  are  milk  in  the  'fivefold  couch/ 

He  caused  sweet  grace,  that  unfailing  accumulates,  to  grow. 

In  guise  of  a  woodman,  of  her  whose  lips  are  crimson,  15 

He  sank  in  the  lovely  expanse  of  the  swelling  breast. 

Becoming  a  fisherman  He  caught  the  shark. 

And  he  received  the  Agamas,  a  rich  spoil. 

Moreover,  on  Mahendra  seated,  the  self-same  Agamas 

From  His  five  mouths  He  graciously  spake  forth.  ao 

In  our  abode  a  Brahman  He  became, 

And  as  a  deathless  Guru  dwelt  in  grace. 

Assuming  diverse  forms,  and  diverse  habitudes, 

As  hundreds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  natures, 

Ifan,  Lord  of  the  bull,  that  the  world  might  be  saved, —  35 

He  and  the  Lady,  His  partner, — came  in  grace. 

Bringing  horses,  in  the  Western  land, 

Right  royally  He  rode  in  state. 

In  fair  Puttur,  town  of  the  dart,  upon  the  bull  He  rode, 


13.  A  shrine  of  that  name :  PaHja-palfu  15.  Qivan^s  appearance  as  a  Vi4an  (Sans.  Kir&td)^  or 
'woodman,'  is  told  in  the  Aranya  Parvam  (IV)  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  in  §  a  ' Arjima's  penance.* 
See  Yillipnttiran's  Tamil  version,  III.  (  i,  ver.  81  &c  y.  *  Sacred  sports,*  57.  18.  'Sacred 

sports,*  16.        ai.  Tillai,  or  Nantham  POdi, 


lo  ^Qoiir^ftii). 

Q&'jis  ^frmi  smLi^uj  Q^nsirGDLDfLiLD; 

^tfiQiui®  i^nu^pi^  ^Gtreun^  ^eAr^  ^  ^^^ 

^oArL^iT<^  OT/Er(?d?/rsir  ^Q^meuifi  ^Q^uu^  ^o 

^irsAiQ  (S3=(T^  Q^trpf&oj  Q^T^esiLDu^ih^ 

^js^ff  ^trevia  smLi^uj  ^lusoLfth; 

^fiasi^  ^GST^so  ^uf^iueuiL  asnrasu 
UlTiaxfTiu  iMe&r^Ltiji  ^q^s^iu  uffl&i-Lb ; 

Made  manifest  His  state  and  glorious  pomp.  30 

In  a  mirror,  at  Puttur  of  the  santhal-wood, 

Gave  increase  to  the  woodman  armed  with  bow. 

His  form  all  flame,  that  held  the  'gram-bag/ 

In  magic  beauty  exquisite,  of  old  he  showed. 

He  whose  extent  to  Hari  and  to  Brahma  was  not  known,  35 

In  goodness  jackals  into  horses  made, 

To  make  him  His,  He  of  the  sacred  foot. 

The  chargers  to  the  Pandiyan  sold, 

Nor  deigned  to  take  the  heaped-up  gold. 

Our  King  made  me  His  slave,  and  in  the  path  of  grace  to  keep,  40 

Made  manifest  the  ancient  brightening  ray. 

Becoming  a  Brahman,  graciously  making  me  His  own. 

He  showed  the  magic  illusion. 

Coming  to  Madura,  the  city  great  and  fair. 

He  became  a  horse's  groom.  45 

And  therein  too,  for  the  female  devotee 

He  condescended  to  carry  earth. 

35.  Sec  ArHna^aiam,  *      j^i.  In  rcnin.lurrai.  43,  The jacJ^a/s. 


GiS^^sQeuL^fEisfTLLi^iueiSujsoLjijb;  ' 

y^eu  em  Lb  ^^esf^p  Qu  freSljB^Q^jB  ^Qj^eif^js  (go 

&j!T^  ^^ssfiev  eufi^f^  ^Qj^stf^u 

^Qj^^fTif  Q3={T^u9fb  sijjifi  s&Terr(LptJb ; 
UJ<su  J5T^LD  ^aiSiu  urfiarjp; 

eiSQj^ji^esrsir  ^Q  QsusisrsiT  iL^es^p 
(^Q^jB^m  Sip  ^sir  (jSq^p^  Qsnfeir<ss)siqili; 
ulLu.  umGDsuSp  uirdasirdj  ^q^ib^ieix* 


In  Uttara-koca-mahgai  abiding 

He  showed  His  special  form. 

In  Puvanam  he  vouchsafed  to  appear  in  beauty,  50 

And  showed  His  ancient  spotless  form. 

In  Vathavur  he  came  sweetly  gracious 

And  caused  the  sound  of  His  tinkling  anklets  to  be  heard. 

In  Perun-turrai's  blissful  home,  a  Blessed  One  He  dwelt, 

And  guileful,  in  undimmed  lustre  hid  Himself  55 

In  Puvalam,  beauteous,  sweet  and  gracious. 

He  sin  destroyed. 

A  water-booth  he  placed,  to  gain  the  victory. 

And  graciously  became  an  attendant  who  serves  water. 

He  came  a  guest  to  Venkadu.  60 

Beneath  the  Kurunthu  tree  He  sat  that  day. 

In  royal  Mahgai,  in  fair  beauty  throned, 

The  eight  great  mystic  powers  in  grace  He  gave. 

Becoming  a  hunter,  and  assuming  the  form  He  desired. 

In  the  forest  with  guile  He  lay  hid.  65 

48.  Song  VI. 


12  ^56Uirffs&. 

U!reAf(Bif  ^mssfl^  fp^l,  ^Q^jk^JB  ao 

(o^^iT^  O^muirp  {i^^y^QS  ^^p 
QsrTQjfTif  (SsfreviB  QsfreSsru,  QsfT&fTGDsiLjjt ; 

(§$ir6srjB  ^mflssr  pGoQiu  jBGsrGDLDiLjijb ; 

uvf^LLU  unr^ih  GS>6u^fi  ^uurflai^LJb ; 

ufTeusih  u^uev  <g/r/'.iyi//  uifiahia ; 


Exhibiting  a  body,  assumed  at  pleasure, 

He  bore  the  fitting  form. 

In  Jackal-town  well  pleased  in  grace 

He  became  an  earthly  babe. 

In  PSi^dOr  He  came  to  dwell.  70 

In  the  resplendent  island,  in  the  south  of  Devur, 

He  assumed  kingly  state. 

In  sacred  Arur,  famed  for  its  honey-dripping  groves, 

He  bestowed  the  gift  of  wisdom. 

In  Idai-maruthu,  by  hosts  attended,  75 

He  planted  His  pure  foot. 

Assuming  the  nature  of  Ckambam, 

He  became  partner  with  his  never-sundered  queen. 

In  glory  He  dwelt  in  sacred  Vafijiyam, 

And  delighted  in  the  society  of  her  of  perfumed  locks.  80 

He  became  an  attendant  bearing  a  mighty  bow, 

\nd  assumed  many  various  appearances. 

^e  dwelt  in  a  spacious  home  in  Kadambur ; 


FP/aCSsiTiu  u&ouSgo  GTifieo^  ag/ri  *  ly  it/o), 

ggiLz/r  p^GsBp  eiD&=6usir  ^Siqili^  ^@ 

^j^^lSso  QuQ^esiLD  ^Lf)^(n^i  sufigi^ 

CTQiQoiai/f  fidn'GDLDtLfjB  fl^euuSjb  u®^i^^y  «® 

^jt^fffi  fidfT^SSilMQujIT®  ^<3S^p^Q^p  ^Qj^GfilLjih^ 

^P^lBgc  QuQ^GDUb  ^(5@5(S5)L  ^smsmiSi)^ 

And  showed  Himself  in  beauty  in  the  hill  Ihg5y. 

He  became  a  Qaivan  in  Aiyami.  85 

He  abode  with  desire  in  Turutti. 

In  the  'town  of  the  sacred  palm '  He  dwelt  desired. 

In  Karumalam  He  manifested  His  presence. 

In  the  'Vulture's  Hill '  He  dwelt  without  a  flaw. 

In  Purrambayam  He  taught  virtues  manifold.  90 

In  Kuttalam  He  was  for  a  sign. 

Concealing  His  endless  greatness  in  form  of  fire, 

In  beauteous  disguise  the  only  primal  One  assumed  a  form, 

In  magic  splendour  came  in  grace^ 

Took  each  one's  nature  into  Himself, —f  95 

Being  the  infinite  Lord  of  grace,  our  king, — 

Became  a  Sage  as  moonlight  bright. 

Thro'  upper  air  descending  to  the  beauteous  land 

He  came  in  fairest  form  and  filled  with  grace, — 

Lord  of  the  hill  Mahenthiram,  mountain  of  mystic  lore,  100 

The  King  of  grace,  immeasurably  great  I 


89.  Song  XXX. 


^Jp^GDLD  c^S&fL.  Uffl^"^  U^iBgST^ 

^pp  (SV^iSkfesiu,  ^ffiSLbiT  ^(1551/(5 

^[T^6V^  ^^i,  ^(ipjifT  LOir^ 

^ifiQuji®  i^ijinpi^  ^saeu^  lurr^eu^j  ««® 

i£6ifr(Bi  euiTfjiT  €U(fi  ^Qj^ea  Lffflueueir,    | 


If  one  could  tell  the  way  He  made  me  His : 

He  showed  His  sacred  form  of  power  and  grace ; 

He  exhibited  His  banner  of  sacred  ashes; 

The  RIVER  of  rapture  that  straightway  105 

AI14iuman  vileness  sweeps  away,  in  grace  He  gave : 

The  Partner  of  the  Dame,  in  mercy  great ! 

While  the  great  Natha-drum  spake  loud 

He  made  me  His,  so  that  impurity  touches  not. 

He  bears  the  mystic  spear,  ho 

The  splendour  He  whose  flame  pure  light  emits. 

Who  cuts  away  the  primal  threefold  bond ; 

A  loving  one,  the  lotus  garland  blue 

In  fragrant  loveliness  He  wore; 

Hari  and  Brahma  knew  not  Him  to  mete;  115 

On  prancing  charger  forth  He  rode. 

He  shows  in  grace  the  way  knows  no  return ; 

The  old  dominion  of  the  Pan^i  land  is  His; 


104  &c.  Compare  Song  XIX  for  the  ten  royal  insignia  and  attributes.       113.  Cmaif  His  spouse. 
115.  Song  VII.  69-72. 


&^^^^   ^5   ^SGu^.    a.  15 

^QJ^lU  QuQ^GDUi  iU(!^sAfL02sv  iUTSHSkfUi^ 

QlHUuQuQI^  fi^GDLntLjLb  ^GuQcueUlf  ^p(LpiJb  \                          SOL® 

SStTeV€^(SS>€^  Q^aiSfJi  St^iSVLfS  LL6&rU/^^  stk(gl 


He  bears  to  bliss  supern  His  pious  saints ; 

Uttara-ko^a-mahgai  is  His  town  ;  130 

To  the  primeval  Beings  He  gives  grace, 

The  God  of  gods  His  sacred  name; 

His  VEHICLE  is  gift  of  joy  dispels  the  dark  ; 

His  the  MOUNT  of  grace  that  greatness  gives, 

Fitted  to  each  one's  lofty  nature,  each  one's  power;  125 

Meetly  in  love  He  makes  them  His ; — 

Me,  cur,  in  Tillai  filled  with  good. 

He  bade  draw  nigh  th' all-glorious  company; 

Yet,  Ah !  He  left  me  here. 

That  day  His  servants  who  gained  grace  to  go  with  Him,  130 

Mingled  in  perfect  union  with  Himself, 

While  those  that  gained  it  not  leaped  on  the  fire  I 

Then  did  bewilderment  come  over  them. 

On  earth  they  rolled,  they  fell,  they  wailed. 

They  rushed  with  eager  foot  to  reach  the  sea ;  135 

*  Our  Lord,  our  Lord,'  they  wept  and  called. 


i6  ^i$GuirdFft&. 

^j^^a^eQu  Quiu^jS^  QprnQesri  ^liasskfihy 

^esip€u^  Ffessri^  ^ipueu  (SairQih 


While  those  who  gained  His  foot  pressed  near, 

And  cried,  '  Celestial  Dancer,  who  to  Patanjali  gave  grace,' 

And  yearned  to  gain  satiety  of  bliss. 

He  dances  'mid  the  company  of  beauteous  '  Tiger-town,'  140 

That  golden  beauty  like  Himalaya  wears, 

There  to  Umai,  whose  roseate  mouth  is  filled  with  sweetness. 

And  to  Kali  grants  the  beauteous  smile  of  His  blest  countenance. 

Thus  the  King  with  His  assembled  saints 

Joyous  hath  entered  'Tiger-town,'  with  garners  filled,  145 

High  Lord  of  Kailai  that  resounds  with  rapturous  song. 


138.  Note  VL  <  Qithambaram.'  He  is  the  supremely  blessed  soul  of  all  things,  and  the  five  acts 
of  destruction,  preservation,  creation,  embodiment,  and  gracious  release  jare  his  ceaseless  mjrstic 
dance.  Of  this,  dance  the  sacred  Vedas  know  the  excellence,  but  are  not  cognizant  of  its  cause,  its 
time,  its  place,  its  full  intention.  In  the  forest  of  Taruvanam,  in  the  midst  of  the  ^ishis,  the  gods 
beheld  it ;  but,  because  that  is  not  the  world's  centre,  it  trembled  beneath  his  foot.  In  sacred  Tillax, 
which  is  the  exact  centre  of  the  universe,  this  dance  is  finally  revealed. 


9  0  ai  6Z0r  £- £j  u  (^  J^. 


THE 
NATURE  AND  DEVELOPEMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

HYMN   III. 

This  poem  has  an  introdnction  of  twenty-eight  lines,  after  which  the  praises  of  Qivan  axe 
intermingled  with  somewhat  intricate  bnt  ingenious  allegories.  The  whole  partakes  of  the  natnre 
of  a  ihiqisody, — ^not  without  some  sublimity, — and  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have 
studied  the  whole  (aiva  system  as  shown  in  Notes  I-XVII.  It  is  an  imitation,  it  would  seem, 
— of  the  Sanskrit  ^atarudriya,  or  Hymn  to  Rudra*.  Yet  Qivan — ^the  Auspidons — ^is  imagined  by  the 
Tamil  QaiTites  quite  otherwise  than  by  the  northern  and  more  ancient  authorities,  ^ivan  in  the 
south  is  the  Guru,  the  friend,  almost  the  fieuniliar  companion,  of  His  votaries,  and  is  addressed  with  ~ 
a  mixture  of  aweand  (7  simple  affecHon  that  has  a  peculiar  effect.  Through  all  Manikka-Va9agar's 
poems  this  personal  relation  of  the  God  as  manifested  Guru  to  His  derotees  or  disciples  is,  of  course, 
most  prominent.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  quite  like  this  in  the  mythology  of  the  north,  though 
among  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  in  His  various  incarnations  something  analogous  may  exist. 

Here  lines  i-ia  are  very  intricate,  and  emphasize  two  thoughts:  (i)  that  the  Supreme  in  His 
greatness  embraces  all,  and  pervades  the  minutest  things  in  His  universe;  and  (a)  that  He  is  the 
unique  Being,  whose  wondrous  and  admirable  sublimity  is  not  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  any 
finite  beings,  gods  or  men.  The  two  epithets  are  the  Great  One  (line  6),  and  the  Beautiful  One 
(line  I  a). 

The  idea  of  lines  15-16  is  peculiar  to  the  Qaiva  system,  which  teaches  that  there  are  three  great 
processes  carried  on  by  ^ivan,  the  Supreme,  in  the  univeise.  In  the  beginning  of  each  aeon  He 
evolves  the  phenomenal  universe,  and  Uirough  countless  ages  sustains  it  as  the  theatre  of  births  and 
deaths,— of  the  whole  drama  of  metempsychosis ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  aeon  He  destroys,  or 
involves  the  phenomenal  universe  in  its  primal  elements.  These  three  processes  of  evolution, 
conservation,  and  involution,  are  commonly  assigned  to  three  deities,  of  whom  Brahma  is  the 
Creator,  Vishou  the  Preserver,  and  Qivan  the  Destroyer.  This  however  was  seen  to  give  to  Qivan 
an  office  apparently  inferior,  and  certainly  less  gracious,  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  other  gods. 

The  South-Indian  Qaiva  system  boldly  faces  this  difficulty.  According  to  it  there  is  really  but 
one  God.  He  is  called,  among  many  other  names,  (^ivan  *  the  Blessed  One.'  /Vishnu  and  Brahma 
and  the  other  so-called  gods  are  but  dependant  *  souls'  like  the  rest,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
aeon  their  place  and  office  for  that  aeon  are  assigned  them  by  the  Supreme  as  the  result  of  merits 
accumulated.  vThe  Brahma  of  the  present  aeon  is  the  Demiurge  or  fashioner  of  the  evolved 
universe :  he  puts  it  into  shape,  and  is  the  mere  agent  of  Qivan. 

This  system  invites  us  to  contemplate  the  universe  at  the  b^;inning  of  each  aeon  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  Supreme*  Existence  is  eternal ;  it  is  subject  to  what  are  called  deluges,  or  overwhelming 
catastrophes,  in  which  all  the  heavens,  and  all  the  regions  of  the  abyss,  all  worlds,  and  all  beings, 
are  restored  to  their  rudimental  condition,  after  which,  by  the  will  and  operation  of  Qivan,  they 
resume  their  normal  manifestations.    What  exists  at  the  beginning  of  an  aeon  ? 

First,  we  have  the  Lord,  Pathi,  Qivan,  Peruman.  He  is  the  First  Cause  of  all  things :  the 
only  God. 

Inseparable  from  Himself — dwelling  in  Him, — is  His  personified  energy  or  9AKTI, — ^his  bride,-- 
said  to  be  the  originator,  source,  fountain,  begiiming  of  all  emotion,  action,  wisdom,  and  grace. 


*  Muir,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3aa-3a6. 
C 


i8  ^(i)Qiir  4Faiii).' 

Secondly,  we  haTe  Souls,  lives,  atomic  existences,— the  flocks,— /dfti.    These  have  now  no 

embodiment,  no  powers,  energies,  or  faculties, — abiding  like  birds  sleeping  in  the  night  on  the 

branches  of  some  mighty  tree, — hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tree  itself,  save  that  they  live. 

These  are  definite  in  number,  and  are  eternal ;  no  addition  can  ever  be  made  to  the  number  of  souls 

that  are  alive  in  the  universe,  none  of  them  can  ever  die.    Since,  as  we  shall  see,  these  may  gain 

absolute  identification  with  Qivan-Peruman  and  thus  be  embodied  no  more,  the  number  of  embodied 

souls  diminishes ;  but  no  soul  ceases  to  exist  even  after  obtaining  release,  and  being  taken  into  God. 

It  may  be,  according  to  this  system,  that  the  time  shall  arrive  when  all  embodied  lives  have  obtained 

release,  and  then  the  worlds  will  for  ever  cease  and  Qivan  be  all  in  all.    Each  of  these  souls  has 

t  its  load  of  deeds  which  are  stored  up,  and  are,  d  parte  ante,  eternal ;    the  result  of  which,  in 

.'  pleasure  or  in  pain,  each  soul  in  some  embodied  form  must  experience.    As  the  Qaiva  system  sajrs, 

I  <  The  fruit  of  deeds  must  be  eaten.* 

These  souls,  at  the  beginning  of  each  aeon,  crouch  waiting  for  their  embodiments.  There  are 
now  no  evolved  worlds — ^no  heaven,  no  hell,  no  gods,  demons,  men.  All  these  have  been,  and 
shall  be, — but  now  are  not.  That  souls  may  be  furnished  with  embodiments,  and  with  worlds  in 
which  they  may  experience  their  fate,  we  have,  thirdly,  the  Bond,— po^am,  the  eternal  material  cause 
of  the  creation.  This  is  threefold,  pure  mayo,  impure  maya,  and  prakfiti^  the  offspring  of  the  latter, 
which  is  undefined.  These  three  categories  pathi,  PA9U,  and  pa^am — which  we  call  roughly 
'God,  the  soul,  and  mattbr' — are  the  subjects  expounded  in  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta  philosophy. 
See  Notes  XI,  XII. 

[Metre :  UtarA^p*  ^MoCrur.    Lines  of  four  9i,  a  few  with  two  or  three.] 

^sArt^u  u^^iiSesr  o^0hGOU,u  iSlpi^iiij 

^jiSiu  euir^u  Qu(F\Qujifm\  QprftiiS^^ 
Q^irppOji^  ^puLfih  FppQajj®  nesstfBiu 


(  flTM&'s  palpftUa  and  snlitlto  MdstanoM. 

The  developement  of  the  sphere  of  the  elemental  universe, 

Its  immeasurable  nature,  and  abundant  phenomena, — 

If  one  would  tell  their  beauty  in  dl  its  particulars, — 

As  when, — more  than  a  hundred  millions  in  number  spread  abroad, — 

The  thronging  atoms  are  seen  in  the  ray  that  enters  the  house, 

So  is  He  the  Great  One,  Who  exists  in  the  minutest  elements. 

If  you  would  know  Him,  Brahma  and  the  rest  with  Mfil,— 

His  greatness,  source  glory/  and  end, 

Conjoined  with  His  eternity.  His  extent,  His  abidmg  essence. 


^gQidbri-ijug^.     ffc.  19 


gS®(Su  Qjfiifimp  GiSmQ^if  u^^; 
Sl^ld  LfGDfftLfA  SifiCSenrresT}  jBirQi^frjpiijb 

Li^^uSlppeAresiLnes>6up(Sfi!r^;  ^muf^ 


His  subtile  and  palpable  manifestations, —  10 

They  sought  to  understand.    As  the  rush  of  a  mighty  whirlwind 
The  Beauteous  One  drave  them  far  in  whirling  course  I 

(  TlM  opMTfttloiui  of  tlM  fltaprcoM. 
He  is  the  Ancient  One,  Who  creates  the  Creator  of  all  i^ 
He  is  the  God,  Who  preserves  the  Preserver  of  things  created^ 
He  is  the  God,  Who  destroys  the  Destroyer ;  ^  *  15 

But,  thinking  without  thought,  regards  the  things  destroyed.^ 
To  the  six  sacred  sects  with  their  six  diverse  kinds  of  men 
He  is  the  attainment  of  deliverance ;  and  Source  of  being  to  the  heavenly  ones. 
He  is  the  Possessor  of  all.  Who  resembles  an  insect. 

Day  by  day  He  to  the  sun  its  lustre  gave.  ao 

In  the  sacred  moon  He  placed  its  coolness ; 
Kindled  in  mighty  fire  its  heat; 
In  ether  pure  He  placed  pervasive  power; 
Endued  the  ambiant  wind  with  energy; 
To  streams  that  gleam  in  shade  their  savour  sweet,  as 

10.  Note  X.  *  The   thiee  categories.'       19.  Hidtag  Himself,  as  a  worm  lies  concealed  in 
the  core. 

C  a 


20  ^geuff^sd). 

QfisSjCS^m^miieiffml  Qpq^Q^^Gsr^  sir  mail 

sfTssru  LfeQiLiffi  ^GOff(Su[rm^  <s/r6aar«I 

^p(Sp^9  s Hears]  ^jiCo^nr^  QsQCSeu^l 

^esresfQ^iGsr  pdieuuSm  ^nSijtCoflnr^^  strsisrsl 
u  [fUbesr^  <s  ireifrs  I  UGDLpQiu  rr^^  <£  /r^<£  I 
LSffLnmLLfTev  xnr^u  QurflQajtrm^  sirsArail 
^pH^esT^  <£  ireSsrs !  ^Qfism^  <s  /r^aoras ! — 

^^^Qfi43  ^^^^^^  Qa'iLQiuGSf^  dstre&rsl 


And  to  the  expanded  earth  its  strength  He  gave ; 
For  ever  and  aye,  me  and  millions  other  than  me, 
All  in  their  several  cells  hath  He  enclosed. 

See  Him  the  First  I  see  Him  the  Whole  I 

See  Him  Himself,  Being  without  compare  I  30 

See  Him  adorned  with  the  wild  boar's  ancient  tusk  ! 

See  Him  Whose  girdle  is  the  forest- tiger's  skin  I 

See  Him  with  ash  besmeared  I    Whene'er  I  think  and  think, 

See,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  I    I  perish  overwhelmed ! 

See,  in  the  sweet-voiced  lute  He  is  the  melody  I  35 

See,  each  thing,  as  its  essence  is,  He  knows ! 

See  Him,  the  Infinite  I    See  Him,  the  Ancient  One  I 

See  Him,  the  Great  One  Whom  BrahmIL  and  Mai  saw  not  I 

See  Him,  the  Wonderful !    See,  the  Manifold !  ^  ^ 

See  Him,  the  Ancient  One,  transcending  words  I  /  40 

See,  He  dwells  afar  where  human  thought  goes  not  I 

31.  Note  X. 


u^^  eu2Bvu9p  u(Si(oeu!T^^  mii(5ssrm  I 
^Q^GueSr  ^dfT^iih  6^(7^ai^,  strms  ! 
oSrFIQufTifisir  (y^fBiriii  GiSfAjsQ^ir^^  stfsisrx  I 

inQj^  GTu  QufTQ^^Lb  eueaiTuQuiGsr^  mifekrm  ! 

(?LDQa)/r®  Sipinu  eiSffljhQflfr^^  siremas !  f  ^ 

^jB^Qpih  ^^(Ljih  ^sesrQaffek^  litems  ! 

JSipL\^^  Qa^eoekn^ub  ^(S^dr^  srr^s ! 

spuQpui  ^jg^iLiiB  se&fCoi^fT^j  mifsbfs  I 

lurreuQ^ih  QuflSkfj^uub  fp^^^  srre&rs  !  ®0 

(?^ai(^Lb  ^(jSujfri'  SqjQsst,  mjfems  I 

Que&r^f^  ^eQ  er^^ih  QupfSiusir^  mtreisrs  I 

sebr^so  ^uti^iia  seAiQi^^r^  srre&rs  ! 

^Q^&ssreS  &rji(^iL  ^QpQ^^  <s/r^d? ! 

See,  He  is  taken  in  the  net  of  piety  I  X 

See  Him,  that  One,  Whose  title  is  'the  only  OneM 

See,  He  extends  throughout  the  wide  extended  earth  I 

See  Him,  more  subtile  than  an  atom  small  Iv^  45 

See  Him,  the  King  incomparably  great  I  y 

See  Him,  the  Precious  One,  rarest  of  all  that's  rare ! 

See,  mingling  with  all  beings,  each  one  He  cherishes  1 

See  Him,  the  Subtile  One,  Whom  science  fails  to  see ! 

See  Him,  above,  below,  He  spreads  I  50 

See,  the  beginning  and  the  ending  He  transcends !  ^ 

See,  the  'bond*  and  'loosing*  He  ordains! 

See,  He  is  That  that  stands,  and  That  that  goes ! 

See,  He  discerns  the  aeon  and  its  end  I  ^ 

See  Him,  the  Lord  Whom  all  may  gain  I  55 

See,  Qivan  Whom  the  gods  know  not ! 

See  Him,  the  Male,  the  Female,  and  'neither  one*  I 

See,  even  I  have  seen  Him  with  my  eyes  1 

See,  the  ambrosial  Fount,  yielding  abounding  grace ! 


57.  See  lines  134,  135;  and  Qiva-flana-bodham,  Aphorism  I. 


22  ^gcuir^sd). 

sQ^smiSi^  QuQ^GS)LD  ssmQi^dfTy  sfre&rs  !  ^o 

^euQssr2s5r  ^iLQstisisr  L^stfisisreir,  sireArx  ! 

^cu^srri  s^Afestm  Sn^pesr^  s  Messrs ! 

^€u^^  fS^^Lb  u^lJogst^  strems  1  «® 


L0|  I  have  seen  His  mercy*s  might !  60 

See,  His  roseate  Foot  this  earth  hath  trod  ! 

See  Him,  even  I  have  known,  the  Blessed  One  I 

See,  in  grace  He  made  me  His ! 

See,  her  His  Spouse  whose  eyes  are  dark-blue  lotus  flowers  I 

See,  Her  and  Him  together  stand  I  6$ 

i  Vhm  8«a  And  tlM  Olond. 

Lines  66-95  are  well  nigh  untranslateable,  for  they  contain  a  subtle  and  intricate  iJlegory,  by 
means  of  which  the  grace  of  the  manifested  Qlivan,  who  is  praised  under  the  title  of  the  '  Cloud/  is  set 
forth.  The  idea  is  (1. 66),  that  the  Infinite  sea  of  rapturous  supreme  felicity  is  Qiyan,  but — (1.  67)  as 
the  Cloud  in  the  monsoon  season  sucks  up  water  from  the  sea,  and  rises  in  black  masses  that  cover 
the  sky,  while  all  the  phenomena  of  the  wonderful  outburst  of  the  beneficent,  but  also  fearful, 
monsoon  are  exhibited, — so  does  the  Supreme  manifest  Himself  as  the  Guru,  the  Object  of  lore,  and 
Giver  of  grace  to  His  worshippers.  In  the  monsoon  season,  lightnings  flash  from  one  end  of  the  sky 
to  the  other,  crested  torrents  sweep  down  over  the  hills,  beating  with  them  uprooted  plants  and  trees, 
and  not  unseldom  huge  snakes  that  have  been  disturbed  from  their  rocky  mountain  hiding-places. 
The  various  kinds  of  'Gloriosa'  spread  forth  their  beautiful  flowers  like  supplicating  hands,  while 
every  valley  and  hollow  is  filled  with  water.  Meanwhile,  as  the  heat  is  most  intense  just  before  the 
burst  of  the  monsoon,  the  poet  pictures  a  troop  of  thirsty  antelopes,  deluded  by  the  minge  which 
seems  to  offer  them  refreshing  streams  and  shade:  disappointed  they  are  left  to  die  of  thirst  in 
the  wilderness.  Meanwhile  the  pam  of  the  fierce  heat  has  ceased.  Down  the  gorges  of  the  hills  the 
torrent  rushes,  and  is  received  into  tanks  prepared  for  it  by  the  expectant  husbandmen.  These  lakes 
are  fragrant  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  on  their  banks  the  maidens  have  kindled  fires  with  aromatic 
woods,  at  which  they  dry  thefr  hair  and  garments  after  the  refreshing  bath.  The  cultivators  may 
now  sow  their  seed  and  expect  a  rich  harvest.  All  this  is  the  work  of  the  black  clouds  which  draw 
vrater  from  the  sea  to  fertilise  the  earth.  In  these  lines  every  particular  of  the  description  has  its 
mystical  meaning,  which  hardly  needs  illustration.    The  student  will  compare  VII.  61-64. 

The  ancient  sea  of  bliss  supeme  is  That  indeed  I 
Appearing  like  a  black  vast  cloud, 
Arising  in  the  hill  of  Perun-turrai  blest, 


6s.  '  I  have  found  Him  to  be  what  His  Name  implies.* 


^Q5fB^^L6  ^mQ^sifl  ^GS)^^es)&=  eSlrfiu^ 

gQihLfeou  uji^9ssr  euieau  eiSrfluj,  era 

(Lp[fQ^nSfi^  Li^iTuQuQ^ta  SQ^SsssruSl&sr  (LpLptaSu^ 

Qeu^^fT  eSesresTQ^  ^^usSstQgiB  Qsirmetri', 
Ql^^^i^a  Qeueaeafi  j^^5)<^g9)<f  QfseSiiLi^^  euGsmu^pA 
Qsfsi  (giLi^iB  GDsujp  QGuiTfaSf 

^euLjQuQ^  euifv^GSii^u  uq^S^  ^eairQeurr® 
c^^uSeiOL.  GurrGsru  Qurfiiufrp  pseuu3p 

Whilst  sacred  lightnings  flash  from  every  point, — 

While  serpent  bright  of  sensual  bondage  dies, —  7® 

While  the  sore  sorrow  of  the  fervent  heat  hides  itself, — 

While  the  all-beauteous  Hibiscus  shines  forth, — 

Swelling  in  its  wrath  like  our  mortal  pain, 

It  sounds  forth  in  mighty  grace  as  a  drum. 

While  flowery  >^aif/Aa/ stretches  out  supplicating  hands,  76 

And  the  tender  drops  of  sweet  unfailing  grace  distil, 

While  the  gleaming  torrent  swells  on  every  side, 

And  rises  to  the  highest  banks  of  every  lake ; — 

The  'demon-car'  of  the  six  sects 

Excites  the  thirst  of  the  large-eyed  antelope  throng.  80 

And  they  with  eager  desire  crowd  to  drink ; 

And  faint  with  unquenched  thirst  haste  hither  and  thither. — 

Meanwhile,  the  heavenly  mighty  stream 

Rises  and  rushes,  crowned  with  bubbles  of  delight, 

Eddies  around,  dashes  against  the  bank  of  our  '  embodiment,'  85 


73.  TofAn^Gloriosa,  the  *  NoTcmber  flower.'  79.  Sects,  more  or  less  heretical,  leading  men 
astray  by  delusive  exhibitions  of  seeming  tnith.  '  Demon-car/  '  devil's  chariot  *  is  the  Tamil  idea  of 
the  mirage.        80.  Silly  souls  of  men« 


24  ^QQJ  If  ff  sA, 


»o 


^0si9Sbr  LbfTLLiTiJb  Qeufiu  /Si^Q^Q^ji^^ 
Qeuj^LDSVifi  (gsaeufTiu  QsieQ  jSetopiuSdr 

^^^ji  ^eSiiji^  Q reuses! ^  euiry^  ! 


And  twofold  deeds  of  ours  growing  from  age  to  age, — 

Those  mighty  trees, — roots  up  and  bears  away. 

It  rushes  through  the  cleft  of  the  high  hills, 

Is  imprisoned  in  the  encircling  lake^ 

Where  grow  the  expanded  fragrant  flowers, —  90 

In  tank,  where  rises  agd  smoke^  where  beetles  hum ; 

And  as  it  swells  with  ever-rising  joy, 

The  ploughmen-devotees  in  field  of  worship  due 

Sow  in  abundance  rich  the  seed  of  love ! 

Hail,  CLOUD-UKE  god,  hard  in  this  universe  to  readi !  95 


God  Who  wear*st  black  snake  for  girdle,  hail ! 

First  One,  giving  g^ce  to  the  devout  ascetics,  hail ! 

Warrior  Who  dost  remove  our  fear,  all  hail ! 

Thou  Who  dost  ever  draw  us  to  Thee,  make  us  Thine^  all  hail ! 

Thou  Who  dost  wipe  away  sorrows  that  gather  round»  all  hail !  100 

Thou  Who  giv*st  ambrosia  rare  to  those  dutt  gain  access  to  Tliec^  all  haO  I 


^  ^Gd  eSsf  uuuQ^.     tfn,  25 

Sfi/Beoiri  QiiuuiSlGsflso  68)QiiJL/,  €UTifis\  saSi 

fi^^ff  €uifLLuf^u  fiCbuesi^  QuipjSi  1 
iSI^Qa'GOLD  QiupfSiu  QurfiQujireir^  QuipfSi  1 
^pQ(Tff(B  Qfitrpp  eu^Qsvtr^  (SurrpjjSt  1  jBTpnSGD^ 
jSL-UUGsr  jBL-tr^iui^  Sl^uugst  Si^rr^iu^ 

seisi(Lp^p  neo^p  sifLLSiqih  ^a)(?a;/rG9r, 
eSe&r(ipfip  ^^a>  Q€U6ffluuL^  €k}(^Q^i^^ 

^ifieup  fiGSipfi^  QllgSIuj  Quq^gdld^ 

^esrQpGsri  Qsedieup  ^Qj^stf^f 

^ifif^QS^  c:^<s&€9)(S  ^ffiiua'  Q^iu^  ^eAsrOuifQi^m^ 

Thou  Who  in  thick  darkness  dancing  dost  bend  down,  all  hail  I  - 

Lover  of  Her  with  shoulders  like  the  swelling  bambooi  hail  I 

Thou  Who  art  hostile  to  the  hostile,  our  King,  all  hail ! 

Thou  Who  to  thy  lovers  art  treasure  in  distress,  all  hail !  105 


Praise  to  Thee,  our  Own,  waving  the  envenomed  snake ! 

Praise  to  Thee,  Great  One,  Who  fiU'st  our  souls  with  pious  rage ! 

Praise  to  Thee,  mighty  in  Thine  ash-smeared  form  I 

In  every  part  what  moves,  Thou  moVst  it ;  what  lies  still,  Thou  lay^st  to  rest  ; 

What  stands,  Thou  dost  establish.  no 

Thou  Ancient  One,  transcending  speech,  v 

Not  grasped  by  apprehension  of  the  soul  I  ^" 

Not  by  the  eye  perceived,  nor  by  sense-organs  all. 

Thou  didst  arrange  in  order,  manifest  the  ether  and  all  elements. 

Like  fragrance  of  the  flower  uprising  everywhere,  x  15 

Thy  greatness  without  cease  all  things  pervades. 

This  day  to  me  in  condescending  grace  Thou  cam'st. 

Making  this  body  of  destruction  fall  away,  O  Being  glorious  t 


26  ^9^  ir  »s  A). 

^esfQpesrA  Qaetfleuji  ^Q^^esr^^  QurrfbfiSi ! 

empfSiQj^ ^meaia  seiBuQuirsir^  QutrpfiSi ! 

^esipiLjefB  §>pfiSi  Qpujmpeuii  QsTSfBfi^ih^ 
^pjfiQDLL  QmTGSff®  Qp{rA(^tJb  &^&TeiT^^^ 
Q^ppeuif  euQ^p^^^esipuueuiA  Qsus^fi^u^^ 

itpGsfleup  QjbtAS^  fiGsfleuffi  QseaeS^ 

To-day  to  me  in  condescending  grace  Thou  cam'st ;  I  praise  Thee  I 

Thou  Who  didst  fashion  this  decaying  frame ;  I  praise  Thee  I  lao 

As  fountain  springing  in  my  soul  Thou  mak'st  me  glad ;  I  praise  Thee  I 

While  pleasure  beyond  bound  like  flower  expands, 

I  know  not  how  to  bear  this  body  vile  1 

(  mm  MBdngu  of  SinuMlf  . 
Bright  gems  flash'd  emerald  splendour  forth, — 

The  lightning's  play  mingling  with  gleam  of  gold, —  i  J5 

Brahma  went  up  to  seek  Thee ;  Thou  didst  hide  Thyself! 
From  them  who  toiled  with  mystic  scrolls  didst  hide  Thyself  I 
From  those  who  in  their  homes  practised  virtue.  Thou  didst  hide  Thyself! 
From  those  who,  in  union  with  Thee,  fixed  their  contemplative  soul 
With  painful  effort ;  Thou  didst  hide  Thyself!  "  130 

From  those  who  boasted  to  see  Thee  by  some  rare  device, 
By  that  same  device,  there,— didst  Thou  hide  Thyself!  = 
Benign,  regarding  all,  receiving  with  abundant  grace. 
As  male  appearing  Thou  dost  change  to  neutral  form, 


124.  C#rf«ir,  1. 141.    Note  I.  laS.  A'urra{,  Introd.,  p.z.  150.  Alwrm/,  ch.  xxtIL 

134.  See  QiTEoBina-bodham,  Aph.  I.    '  The  Lord  is  manifested  in  the  universe,  in  which  all  being  u 
found,  m  the  three  forms  of  male,  female,  and  neuter  (or  inanimate  things).* 


eui^^H^p  Qu^Qlsaresr  Qeurretf^^^^^  Q^mieuvSesr  sm/s 

gQLbLfevm  Q^eoeSfSijs  fSQj^euGSin  Q^frjfiihQufnLj^ 
^ppesieu  jpp^  Qeup^u3iT  ^i^iGPs 

^^jfie&r  uf^ev2soQujsir  pjjSQeunGfB^i^iJb^ 

up3fii£iGsr\  ^^peuiT  upj[^(y^p  Q(nipGifl^^jB  «^® 

^GS)p3n^Gi9^  ^LLQsrrsifr  i^Q^stfl, 

And  in  a  bright-browed  female  form  dost  hide  Thyself!    Far  off  135 

Bidding  the  senses  five  depart, — passing  over  every  trackless  hill 

With  frames  scarce  living,  spuming  all  delights, 

Ascetic  saints  in  contemplation  dwell; — in  their  souls  Thou  fitly  hid'st  Thyself; 

Seeming  one  thing;  then  not,  eluding  knowledge,  Thou  dost  hide  Thyself!  ^ 

When  e'en  of  old  I  strove  to  find  Thee,  when  to-day  I  strive,  140 

Thou  hid'st  Thyself,  Deceiver !    But  we've  found  Thee  now !  V 

(  WozShlp. 

Haste,  haste  ye,  garlands  of  fresh  flowers 

Around  His  feet  to  bind ! 

Assemble,  go  around,  follow  hard  on,  leave  ye  no  gap. 

Lay  hold  of  Him,  although  He  hide  Himself,  avoid  your  grasp  I  145 

The  Incomparable  told  out  His  nature  as  it  is, 

That  those  like  me  might  hear. 

He  called,  in  grace  He  made  me  His, 

He  as  a  Brahman  showed  His  glory  forth, 

Then,  while  undying  love  dissolved  my  frame,  I  cried ;  150 


141.  Such  langnage  is  often  used  in  regard  to  Qivan  to  express  the  mystery  of  His  Essence,  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  His  manifesUtions.    Note  I. 


28  #5^  ir »«iS). 

iSl^^ffi^  LDlUiaS^  ID^flffi^  LL^^i^^ 

jSffiLi^euir  LLQ^etrekfia  (Ssili^eui  eSuuuue^iia^ 
^p(Sp  @)S  ^euiueu^  ^esieu^qj^ 

eSifieSi^  /striasmp* 

905^^  Q^iJ^^^^  £p/raD£/)  QiurrfSiSssTdTj 
pL.i€Sisu3m  QjgSoeQascsB  GrssrisfTuSesr^. 

^Q^etBuj  fs^Qium^  uQ^^mh  ^Qassr^ 


I  raised  enraptured  voice  above  the  billowy  sea's  loud  waves ; 

In  utter  wilderment  I  fell,  I  rolled,  I  cried  aloud, 

Madman  distraught,  and  as  a  maniac  raved ; 

While  those  who  saw  were  wildered,  who  heard  it  wonder'd  sore. 

More  than  the  frenzy  wild  of  raging  elephant  155 

Bore  me  away  beyond  endurance  far.    'Twas  then  through  all  my  limbs 

A  honied  sweetness  He  infused,  and  made  me  blest. 

The  ancient  city  of  His  foes  with  fire  lit  by  His  beauteous  smile 

He  caused  to  fall.    EVn  so  that  day 

With  mighty  fire  of  grace  our  humble  dwellings  160 

He  destroyed  that  none  were  left. 

To  me  as  the  ripe  Netti  fruit  in  palm  He  was. 

§  B»ptiur«. 

What  to  say  I  know  not.  Hail  I — to  Thee  complain. 

I  mere  cur  cannot  endure  I    What  He  hath  done  to  me 

I  understand  not !    Ah  I'm  dead !    To  me  Thy  slave  \  165 

What  Thou  in  grace  hast  given  I  know  not,  tasting  am  not  satiate. 


163.  Phyllanthus.    Its  frnit  is  tramparent.    So  was  He  grasped  by  me,  and  revealed  to  me. 


erpLffyg^sfT  Q^Tj^  Qu^pfSiesremi  i^Qj^^eu^^  «cr® 

SGsresrp  sesBQ^if  setHQpesri  sesiu.(LpGSip 

er^^iLjih^Qi^uu  fBrriScsreir;  eraresflp 

dS0&0r  euadsrQpm  seoAs  m^o 

^Q^Qmfr®  uatr<su(Lp  fBfrA®esrm\ 

iSlrnneir  LDfrevoSiufru  Qup/jSQiuirCSssrl 


Though  Tve  imbibed  I  comprehend  it  not  I 

Like  flowing  billows'  swell  from  out  the  sea  of  milk 

Within  my  soul  He  made  deep  waters  rise,  k 

Ambrosia  surpassing  speech  filled  every  pore.  170 

This  is  His  grace  to  me  a  churl. 

In  every  body  in  this  currish  state 

He  filled  me  full  with  honied  sweetness ; 

Ambrosial  drops  most  marvellous 

He  caused  throughout  my  being  to  distil.  175 

With  tender  soul,  as  though  He'd  make  me  as  Himsell)^ 

He  formed  for  me  a  frame  where  grace  might  flow^ 

And  as  an  elephant  explores  sweet  cane  and  fruits,  at  last 

He  sought,  and  found,  and  made  even  me  to  live.    In  me 

Mercy's  pure  honey  while  He  mixed,  i8o 

He  gave  in  grace  supernal  food : — 

Ev^n  He  Whose  worth  nor  Brahml  knows  nor  Mai ! 


3P  #5Qiir»sdb. 

[Metre:    iiymwki^.mmr    AAuOur.j 

jBirjbjjSiGDa'  (ifiesfl€u(T^ih  ggihLfev^  u^eoau 
QuirpfSQ^iu  ^A(Lpis^^  ^(Tj^Q/B®  u^frev^^p* 


THE   SACRED   AGAVAL   OF   PRAISE. 

[This  leems  to  the  timnslator  to  read  more  like  a  work  of  UmSpathi,  than  of  our  sa^  1] 

HYMN   IV. 

THE  CREATION   OF  THE  WORLD. 
HE  CAUSED  THE   PHENOMENAL  UNIVERSE  TO  APPEAR. 

(  Lines  i-io.    Slit  T—t  of  fivmii. 

While  the  Four-faced  and  other  heavenly  dwellers  rose, 

Adoring,  sacred  Mai,  whose  head  with  rays  is  crowned, 

With  His  two  feet  measured  the  threefold  world, — 

While  saints,  from  the  four  quarters  praised  with  all  their  sentient  powers, — 

Eager  that  day  Thy  foot  and  crown  to  know,  5 

He  then  became  a  fierce  strong  boar,  and  rushing  on 

Dug  down  through  sevenfold  regions,  wearied  cried  at  last : 

'  Eternal  Source  of  all,  to  Thee  be  triumphs  manifold  I ' 


a,  3.   See  Mnir,  toL  iv.  p.  69  8cc.    This  is  one  of  the  oldest  myths.  5.  The  stoiy  of 

Anin&chalain.    Song  VII.  69  &c. 


euQpfygflp  Qseiflfifruj  euirisL^eo  e^evSesFleo !  ^o 

lu/rSssr  (Lp^evir  ^jfiLoiS  Qffiu 

usBLCsriBeQ  QiurrGsBuS  ^^eSreiSI^SN  LSetDip^^ih^ 

FFGsnBso  S(ti^lS&'  Q&'Qi^isiSesflp  tSeiDLp^gaixij 

^Q^u^^  ^amnSuSdr  ^(jj^GDiDuSp  iStGDififi^tb^  «® 

(Lpihu^  ^^^^ea  ^LbLL^LL  lSleS>Lpfig]lJb^ 

^^^  ^iB6seffl^  Qp^^peo  iSss^tp^i^Lb^ 
gtlJSI^  ^msG^p  siLi^QpCb  tSiSSitpfi^Lb, 

jgi^S  ^timS^  ^lUfFtcSil^U  tSlcSiLpfi^Lh^  a.® 

^6&r(B^  (oL^ifj^iih  ^GSii^jijs  ^ixn2so 
FreAruf^iLiih  ^Q^^^^u^  er^uuev  iSlGSitfifi^Lbf 
Sfr2sv  Lii6vQLDfr(Sf  ^(SiiJbusp  uS,  jS^ 


Yet  though  He  worship  paid,  Thy  pair  of  Feet-flowers  saw  Jie  not ; 
Yet  Thou  to  me  Thy  worshipper  art  easy  of  access  I         ^ 

§  Lines  11-35.    Snauui  «inbodim«Bt. 

On  earth  girt  by  the  watery  seas,  from  elephant  to  ant, 

Through  many  matrices  I  passed, 

Obtained  a  human  form  within  my  mother's  womb. 
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Thus  was  I  bom  into  the  sad  sea  of  th'  afflictive  life.  25 

Then  during  each  year  as  it  met  me 

I  gained  and  hoarded  gains.     How  varied  was  my  life  I 

Morning's  routine,  hunger  in  noontide  hour,  and  night 


13.  To  the  35th  line  InclosiTe,  the  derelopement  of  embryonic  life  Is  detailed. 


32  ^gQiir»a&. 

Q^eoeuLb  eresr^u^  ^eoeveQp  iSlGSiipfi^ijb^ 

jseo^a  QeuGsr^^p  Q^t(ei>eSu.LL  tSlGOififi^ih^  ^o 

(LpGsfiGiS  eoi^Q^ai  QuiQ^ea^  sQ^^isau^j 


For  sleep.    In  journeys  oft  I  lived. 

Jet  black  locks,  and  crimson  lips,  and  radiant  smiles  were  hers ; —  30 

Into  love's  sea  I  plunged.  31-35 


In  the  wide  marts  where  foolish  worldlings  toil 

I  lived,  still  slave  to  fierce  desires. 

I  lived  by  sea  of  learning  multiform ; 

I  lived  in  sorrow  men  call  wealth ; 

I  lived  'mid  ancient  stings  of  poverty ;  40 

And  thus  in  varied  forms  and  fortunes  spent  my  days. 

(  Lines  42-51.    TIm  id«»  of  Ood  oobmi  iAto  kia  liHk 
Then  wondrous  thought  of  the  Divine,  so-called,  arose. 
Soon  as  I  knew  that  Being,  free  from  hate,  unique^ 
Delusive  powers  in  ever-changing  millions 
Began  beguiling  varied  play.  45 


31.  These  Unes  are  fnU  of  pretty  conceits,  but  hardly  reproducible.        36.  Domestic  life.    See 
Kurral        4a.  Sans,  siddham,        44,  See  Note  XI.    Tiru-ani)-payan,  III,  5,  6. 


up^  ^es^Lp^^Lb  u^nSissrifi  Qu^sQ/Lb 

esSiTfi  (Sll  uiTLb  ^s  Qeu  ^iuqi^^  eio 

^ff^LL  ^^Qeu  ^ff^^ffm  sffiLi^esrif ; 

^LBiu  eurr^s  iL^^ih  ubfBfEisQea 

iSeifrif^iu  LLtriuff  eurf^tb  Grms^^ 

e.(?6V/r<s/r  lu^^  ^^au^  ^earuf^pp  uiriinSieir 

Relations,  neighbours,  came  around, 

With  fluent  tongue  they  urged  their  'atheism.* 

Friends  around — (such  herds  of  cattle  old  I) — 

Seiz'd  me,  call'd,  hurried  to  and  fro ; 

The  Brihman  said, '  the  way  of  penance  is  supreme  * ;  50 

And  others  showed  the  law  of  trusting  love ! 

Sectarian  disputants  complacently 

Discordant  tenets  shouted  loud  and  fought. 

Then  haughty  Vedant  creed  unreal  came, — 

Whirled,  dashed,  and  roared  like  furious  hurricane.  55 

Lokayathan  a  glistening  mighty  snake 

47.  Note  Xn.  51.  OiBkakti  and  Arul^  This  rtruggle  is  iUnstrated  well  by  Umapathi's 
K5jil  Porimam,  II.  44,  &:c.,  where  the  strife  between  ritual  {tSr^A)  and  devotion  {fr^)  is  shown  in 
a  cnrions  and  (often)  unedifying  story.    See  Note  VL  52.  In  the  very  valuable  Sahkalpa- 

nirikaranam  {jf^mpuSgrmgmtt,  'refutation  of  heresies')  by  the  great  Umapathi,  this  sectarian 
squabbling  is  illustrated.     [Madras,  1873,  1897.]  53.  Comp.  Ndla4i^  ch.  xxviii.  56.  The 

Lokdyata  heretics  (llh^N^ -»' world^xtended *).  [^T^hfiJl -'the  system  of  CAflnr5/&tf/  SeeSarva- 
dar9ana-sangraha,  ch.  i,  translated  by  Cowell  and  Gough  (Triibner,  1882).  Text  edited  by  Pan^ita 
l9Tara  Vidyasagara,  1858.]    This  is  Bfihaspati's  verse  : 

*  There  is  no  svarga,  no  emancipation,  nor  any  soul  in  other  world.* 
And  this  is  Madhava's  summary: 

iR  5fW3(^  qmf%  ^?Trft  WTBTTPr 

'  There  earth,  &c.,  the  four  elements,  are  original  principles  {tatvams) ; 

From  these  alone,  when  transformed  into  the  body,  intelligence  is  produced; 

And  these  being  destroyed,  it  also  perishes.' 
Comp.  u^Qag0  (P.  M.)  156 : 
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34  #5QiiT»siS). 

^if.u^U}  ^sotj^u^Lb  ufri^u^ih  urrsSu^mi 
Qsrruf^jtiih  (Sum^iLfia  Qsrrs&n^^  6i9L./rQ4sEtf£i) 

sSe^^  QuQj^Si  sLJo)ev6sr  vb^Q^ 
j^sm^osiipp  ^^U(S^  ld/til/Qlduj  GS^A^^a" 

jgiress^^  ^ffijBjBJ  JBffi^eui  uifi^^<ss)!T 

^^(Bipfi ^fSa^nfeo  Q^srrem®  ^frQi^ia 

S^U^gl  UHLLtr  ^^^U  LbT^sA 

mpQtf  LLGSTQibesri  x^nSu^ih  u^nSu^Lb 

Brought  cruel  poisoned  heresies. 

Whilst  these  delusions,  endless,  girt  me  round, 

(  Lines  59-86.    Mim  OonTtnion. 
Lest  I  should  go  astray,  He  laid  His  hand  on  me ! 

As  wax  before  the  unwearied  fire   .  60 

With  melting  soul  I  worshipt,  wept,  and  bent  myself. 
Danced,  cried  aloud,  and  sang,  and  prayed. 
They  say:  'The  tooth  of  elephant  and  woman's  grasp  relax  not,* 
So  I  with  love,  real,  intermitting  never. 

Was  pierced,  as  wedge  driven  into  soft  young  tree.  65 

All  tears,  I  like  the  refluent  sea  was  tossed ; 
Soul  was  subdued,  and  body  quivered  with  delight 
While  the  world  called  me  demon,  mocking  me, 
False  shame  I  threw  aside ;  the  folk's  abusive  word 

I  took  as  ornament ;  nor  did  I  swerve.  70 

My  mind  was  rapt ; — a  fool,  but  in  my  folly  wise, — 
The  goal  I  sought  to  reach  infinity  I    All  wondering  desire. 
As  cow  yearns  for  its  cal(  I  moaning,  hurried  to  and  fro. 

70.  See  V.  9-1  a. 


iJbp(o(ffif  Q^iueum  me§reiSi^  jB^ssfiuifB^ 

^Q^uff^  Q^nq^euAr  ^euesflu3ev  eujs^  cr® 

i^nSsSfBssr  ^p^ujfr  jSipsv^  Qut(SV 

^GDff^  LLfrnS  uSoUfTu^i^  QeQiuui 
^iriuiT  ^^iSI2ssr  jsaQt^tf^p  ^GDipuueuif 


^is  Lt\^6s>[f  ^uQa^^  QunpjSi  I  *o 


Not  ev*n  in  dreams  thought  I  of  other  gods. 

The  One  most  precious  Infinite  to  earth  came  down ;  75 

Nor  did  I  greatness  of  the  Sage  superne  contemn, 

Who  came  in  grace.    Thus  from  the  pair  of  sacred  feet 

Like  shadow  from  its  substance  parting  not, 

Before,  behind,  at  every  point,  to  it  I  clung. 

My  inmost  self  in  strong  desire  dissolved,  I  yearned ;  80 

Love's  river  overflowed  its  banks ; 

My  senses  all  in  Him  were  centred ;  '  Lord !  *  I  cried. 

With  stammering  speech,  and  quivering  frame 

I  clasped  adoring  hands ;  my  heart  expanding  like  a  flower. 

Eyes  gleamed  with  joy  and  tears  distilled.  85 

His  love  that  fails  not  day  by  day  still  burgeons  forth  I 

%  To  the  end :  Praisei. 

Like  mother.  Thou  hast  brought  me  up,  I  praise ! 
God,  strong  to  cancel  deeds  of  ours, 
Who  didst  become  in  truth  a  Sage,  I  praise  I 

King  of  golden  Madura !  90 
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36  ^l5Qiir»aA). 

^(ssrQpesri  «iTir(Lp/sfr(Q)iUy  QuirpjiSi  1 

(LpeuJT  jBirdrLLGop  (ip^eveufr^  (oU!rpj]S ! 

Q^euiir  QGusoQsTif^^  S^uQcsr,  QurrpjiSi  1  «® 

iSeSr^fT  &.(7^Qi,  €aSSiT^f¥^  QutrpoSi  I 

<s69r(g)/f  e.^;iS^  sGsflQujf  QuapfSi ! 

sfreumu  sesrmi  (gtsSrCop^  Qunpo^  I 

^eufr^  GTesrpesri  sQ^earriu^  (oUfrpfiS  1 

ueiDL^uufTiUf  sfnjuirujyjsjoSiL^uumUj  QufrpjiS  1  «^^ 

^L^GDffi  dsSsTTtt/O)  GrjBfiffUJj  (oUfTflflS  1 

^.»=,  QuapijS !  ^GDpeu^  QufrpftSi ! 

(?;ff^L/  uetfliaSdn^  nSffQetr^  Qurrp/iSI ! 

j^GSinQ^^  (SuTpijS  I  ^(LpQf^^  (SufrpjiS ! 

oSes^ffQfiT  ^[fessr  a9@/i^/r,  (SufrpnS !  «^ 

(?^^,  QurrpjS  I  eSimevd^  QutrpjiS ! 

c:g^©,  QuirpjiSl !  ^fRQeu,  QutrpfSl  I 

ai^QuQufrpjiSl  aieisFKSu.Qufrpf^l 

Guru  Pearl,  in  Kudal  shining  bright ! 
Dancing  in  southern  Tillai's  court, 
This  day  to  me  precious  ambrosia  Thou ! 
Source  of  the  fourfold  mystic  Scroll  that  ne'er  grows  old ! 
^ivan,  whose  conquering  banner  is  the  Bull  I  95 

Thy  varied  form  gleams  as  the  lightning; — ^Thee  I  praise ! 
In  me  the  stony  heart  Thou  softenest. 
Guard  me,  Thou  guarded  hill  of  gold  I 
Ah,  give  Thy  grace  to  me ! 
^Thou  dost  create.  Thou  dost  preserve,  Thou  dost  destroy  I  f  100 

Father,  who  dost  remove  all  griefs,  I  praise  I 
Ruler,  I  praise !    My  King,  I  praise  I 
Mount  of  shining  crystal, — praise  I 
Monarch,  to  Thee  be  praise  I  Ambrosia, — praise  I 

Unfailing  refuge  are  Thy  fragrant  feet !  105 

Thee  Vedic  Sage,  I  praise !   Spotless  One,— praise  I 
Thee  First,  I  praise  I   Wisdom,  I  praise  I 
Thou  Goal  I  seek,— praise  I    Sweet  fruition,  Thee  I  praise  I 

95.  See  XIX,  Yexse  10. 
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f^QDiuuiTiu^  (oUfrpfiS !  e.69ar/f (?a/,  QuirpnSl  I  ««^ 

SGDU-Qiueir  ^i^^odld  s^sstl^jt^^  QutrpfSi  I 

gjiu/r,  QuirpfSi  I  «j);j^^v(?a/,  QurrpjiS  I 

es>^€uirj  Qutrp^  I  ^Sbua/zr,  Quirp/iS  I 

^fjSQiu^  QurrpjiS !  @6a8r(?LD,  QunfpnS ! 

QjBj^Qiu.QufrpnSl  jS^Qeu.QurrpfSll 

euffQ^m  s[fliu  LLQ^Q^^  QuipfSi ! 

ejQ^Ai  QseiHuj  ^ODpeunf^  QunfpnS  I 

(ipQeuifi  mpp  Qpff^^Mfi  jbjSgs^l^ 

^{p/r  (?LD  ^Q^ea  ^rrQ^^  (SunfpjjS  I 

(SfliTLpir^  QuapfSi  I  ^^aoroi/r,  QunfpjjS  I 

€uiTffiQeu^  (oUfrpjS !  ct^st  GSisuuQu^  QuirpfiSi  I 

QP^fifff  (ounrpnS !  Qp^eoekiiT^  QunrpnSl ! 

^^fi!r^(ouiTpjS\  ^^QesT^QutrpfSil 

WLGDff  WLoait  oSpjg^  905^$  (SurrpjiSl ! 

^(j^oDLbuSeo  CT6if}(Lf  ^ipQs^  QunfpnS ! 

Our  Lord,  on  Whose  bright  crest  the  river  flows. 

Our  Master, — praise  I   Understanding,— praise  I  '^  no 

Thou  hast  beheld  the  servitude  of  lowliest  me, 

O  Teacher, — praise  I   Minute  as  atom, — praise  I 

O  ^van, — praise  I   Our  Chief,  I  praise  1 

Our  Sign,  I  praise  I   Virtue,  I  praise  I 

Thou  Way,  I  praise  I   O  Thought,  I  praise ! '  *  115 

Balm,  hardly  by  celestials  gained,  I  praise  I 

King,  easy  of  access  to  others, — praise  I 

Monarch  in  grace.  Who  savest  lest  we  sink 

In  hell's  hated  one-and-twenty  rounds,  I  praise  I 

Companion, — ^praisel   My  Helper, — praise  1  lao 

O  Bliss  of  life,  I  praise  I    My  Treasure, — praise  I 

O  free  from  bonds,— praise  I    First  One, — praise  I 

Father, — praise  I   Haran, — praise  I 

Thou  One,  transcending  word  and  understanding, — ^praise  T' 

Yield  of  the  world  girt  by  the  extended  sea, — praise  I  135 

Beauty  rare,  yet  easy  of  access,  I  praise  I 

1 1  a.  Comp.  IIL  5.        133.  Sans.  Hara,  a  title  of  Qlivan  (lit.  tAe  seiur\  as  the  Vedic  Agni, 


38  ^HJQJ  IT  4FSl}). 

LbekeSiu  ^Q^euQi^'ssst  ll^soQiu^  QunfpjSi  I 

Q^mGfBuSeo  gd€u^  Q^euSj  (SuirpfjS  1  ^^^^ 

<jy£^a(^£X)  ^en^m  si^pjsnfiUj  QuirpjiS ! 

(LpQpei^ijb  ^pjsfi  (Lp^eveunr^  QunrpjiSi  I 

LbnrCossrir  QjB(T<iS  ub^earTj  (SunfpfjS !  ««^ 

€U!rssrs^  ^LLfjH  ^'irQiu^  QurrpnS  ! 

unrrfiesiu.  GDiuji^nfuJU  unjifinfiu^  (SunrpnS ! 

j§ffiiS(DL^  jBrrmsfTiu  jS^ifiJB^nfiLJj  QunrpfjSl ! 

^uSiSSiL^  ^mQrfiu^  ^Sffj/s^mu^  (SurrpnS  ! 

€usiBuSl(SS}u.  ^!i<5ssn^iTiu  LnSifijB^mUj  QufrpfS  !  «« 

QeusffluSliSSiu^  ^mQVf^  eS'bsa^^iTiu^  QunrpoS ! 

^ed\ueuA  e^etiGa^  ^(jp^fii  QuirpnSl ! 

scsreSlsiijB  Q^euAA  JsffiujTiu^  QurrpjiSi ! 

jsesreSsi!  jsnfQujp  ssq^giA^ssTj  QurrpjiS ! 

Eye  like  an  azure  cloud,  I  praise ! 

Abiding  Mount  of  sacred  grace,  I  praise ! 

Me,  too.  Thou  mad'st  a  man,r— Thy  twin  feet 

Thou  placed'st  on  my  head,  O  Warrior, — praise !  130 

Thou  dost  wipe  off  all  sorrow  from  adoring  hand,— praise  I 

Sea  of  imperishable  rapture, — praise  I 

Thou  dost  transceitd  all  forms  that  pass  and  come  renewed, — upraise  I    / 

First  One  surpassing  all, — praise ! 

Bridegroom  of  Her  with  fawnlike  eyes, — praise !  155 

Mother  of  the  Immortals  in  the  heavenly  land, — ^praise  I 

Fivefold  Thou  dost  in  earth  extend, — ^praise  I 

Fourfold  Thou  dost  exist  in  the  water,— praise ! 

Threefold  in  fire  Thou  shinest, — praise  I 

Twofold  in  the  air  Thou  art  all  glorious, — praise  I  140 

One  in  the  ether  Thou 'hast  sprung  forth, — praise ! 

Ambrosia  of  the  troubled  mind, — praise  I 

Hard  to  be  approached  by  gods  e'en  in  a  dream, — praise ! 

In  waking  hour  to  me  a  cur  Thou  gavest  grace, — praise  I 


135.  For  the  inner  sense  of  all  snch  lines,  see  NoTS  XIII. 
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^eSiL^uSGlDl^A  6SIBGS)S  ^[fl^^nfiu^  QuifpfSi  I 

c^{^/f  ^LbifjBfi  ^nQ^^  QutrpfSi ! 

ff/r*/f  ^Q^GS^eu  luiQTf^  QufrpnSl  1 

^sAr^}  Ln2soffTihij>^^^^j  (SurrpjiSl ! 

«6nr^R[)/f  ^Qp^A  slJSco^  QurrpjiS  I  «®^ 

^d?£X)  u^^GDp  ^jB^mu^  QurrpnS  I 

urrsih  QueArG^cj^ €U!T^ilj^  (oUirpoS  ! 

uffiriu^^GDp  QldgSuj  uuQgst^  (outrpfS ! 

Quiiuu&reiii  Qube&iu  QeuQesr^  Qunp^ ! 

LDpQ(ffit  upjtSiB  inSQiudj^  QunfpnS ! 

(SP(ff  ev^  Q^iB  sL^^fiiT^  QunrpjjS ! 

QsTSifi  (oLboSuj  (oSfrCSeu^  QurrpfiSi ! 

FT'iaQsmu  LLlSso^ih  erji^nfiLj^  QunrpjiSi  I 

UlTIBSITlf  UlfiGSr^  ^IP^^i  (oUfTpfiS  I 

Father,  Who  dwell'st  in  I^ai-manithu, — praise  I  MS 

Thou  bearest  Gangai  on  Thy  crest, — upraise ! 

King  in  Arur  abiding,r— praise  I 

Lord  of  glorious  Tiru-aiyami, — praise ! 

Our  Prince  of  Annamalai, — praise  I 

Sea  of  ambrosia,  filling  all  the  place, — praise  I  150 

Our  Father  dwelling  in  Ekambam, — praise  I 

Thou  Who  in  form  art  half  a  woman, — praise  I 

Who  dwell'st  supreme  in  Perun-turrai,— praise  I 

Qivan  Who  dwell'st  in  Sira-palli, — ^praise ! 

None  other  refuge  here  I  know, — praise  I  155 

Our  Dancer  in  Kuttalam, — upraise  I 

Our  King  dwelling  in  Gdkari, — praise  I 

Our  Father  of  IngO/s  Mount, — praise ! 

Beauteous  One  of  seemly  Paranam, — praise  I 

Idangan  Who  dwell'st  in  Ka^ambur, — upraise !  160 

Father,  gracious  to  those  that  come  to  Thee, — praise ! 

Beneath  the  Itti  tree  to  six, 

1 6a.  This  is  the  Uiizty-third  of  the  sixty-four  '  sports '  of  the  god.    The  six  are  the  nurses  of 
giTan's  son,  Kdrttikiyaf—^^it  Pleiades. 


40  ^Q6uir#ad). 

^fB^i  i(T^sffluj  ^(r<?<F,  (SunfpnS ! 

Q^69r(g)  Qgdl^uj  QeuQesT^  QutrpjiS  1 

erjgjsnrLL  L^euifi(gLD  ^G^peuir^  QuirpjSi  I  «*® 

^69r<sf  (^Q^^i  io^etfi^ssr^  QuirpjiS  I 

LDfTssrA  su32so  Lb2souj!riLjj  QurrpjSi ! 

^(j^sfflL^  Qeu^ArQih  ^LDimr^^  (ouirpnSi ! 

^(T^sfrQ^i—  ^(j^^ih  ^GDpeufT^  QunrpoS  I 

^eaUfiQ^m  ^ufXoiuGsr  ^puSCoiussr^  Qu trpoSi  I  ^c^^ 

^(i^Q^eo  GTsSjnSia  ^Qj^satfiu^  (oUfrpoS ! 
jB^Q^  ^Qp^rr  fiUjjg^iTiu^  QurrpfiSi ! 
^^fijTj  QunfpnS  I  g^ttJ/r,  (ounrpnSi  1 

jS^flfTj  QuJTpfSi  !  jSuDGVT^  (oUTpfiS  !  ««r® 

u^fiiTj  Qutrp^  I  uguQgst^  QurrpoSi  1 

Qufftiurriu^  QunfpnS !  iSsjtQgst^  QufrjojiS  I 

^fftiunfiu^  QufrpnSi !  ^u^eoa^  (Surrp/iS ! 

LbGSipQujfriT  Qsnfso  QjgnSQiu^  QuirpnSi  I 

(LpiSSipQiuTf  ^rfiQiueir  (ip^eoeuT^  QuirpnS !  «jy^ 

King,  Thou  wert  gracious,  and  to  th*  elephant, — praise ! 

^ivan.  Lord  of  the  southern  land, — praise ! 

King  of  our  country  folk, — praise  I  165 

Thou  wert  gracious  to  the  litter  of  the  boar, — ^praise ! 

Lord  of  glorious  Kailai's  Mount, — praise  I 

Father,  Who  grants  us  grace, — upraise  I 
vJCing,  Who  our  darkness  dissipates,— praise  I 

I  Thy  slave  languish  all  alone, — praise !  170 

In  grace  remove  my  guile, — praise  I 

In  grace  say  to  me  '  Fear  not,' — upraise  I 

Poison  became  ambrosia  by  Thy  love, — praise  ! 

Father,— praise  I   Guru,— praise ! 

Eternal, — praise  1    Pure  One, — praise  I  175 

-^rother, — praise !   Existent  One,— praise  I 

O  Great  One, — praise  I   O  Lord, — praise  I 

0  Rare  One, — praise  I   O  Pure  One, — upraise  I 
Glorious  Path  of  Vedic  sages, — praise  I 

1  make  my  plaint,  nor  can  endure,  O  First  One, — praise  I  180 

163.  See  twent}'-first '  sport.*  164.  This  is  the  forty-fifth  '  sport/  173.  Song  XII. 


SAO 


^pQ(su^QutrpoSi\  WLu9Qrr,QufTpjjSt\ 

&pQ€u^(oU!rpnSi\  SeuQub^Courrp^l 

Ui^^!T,(ourTpnSil  Lb^fGfnr^CounrpfiSl 

u^Q^T  ^uf^ojuea  uiasir^  QuupjjS ! 

^eojiQfi  ^CoIusSj  ^ufXSiUGsr^  QuirpnSl  I  ^jffSi 

^evta(S  ahu^it  ctiL  ff^it^  (SunrpjiSl  I 

SGoeu^^^so  (oUbeSu  semCSessr^  QurrpjiS  1 

^GDeuuu^  LDeSjB^  QsiQeu^  (SurrpfjSi  1 

u&ofiir  ®GS)i^uj  Lb^Qssr^  QurrpjiS ! 

s^Boiuirir  ^(fiCos  ^ffiiufriu^  QurrpfjS ! 

^(r^ss(ips  (^sirnSip  Q^eoeun^  QunpfSi ! 

QuiTQ^uuLbiT  yj/suem^  ^hQgst^  QunfpnS  I 

^Q^euQpLL  WLQ^euQpih  ^^iu^  QuirpfiS  I 

LLQj^iu  sQ^Ssssr  llSsoQiUj  QujTpfSi  I 

jja(fiiu(ipth  ^pfi^  3^t^Qri^  Qu^pjSi ! 

Qfiffieuffi  ^!tSuj  Q^e^Qeu^  QurrpnS ! 

(S/BrrefTT  Qp^^i"  ^ri^Qs^  QutrpfSi  I 

^eair  GsreuAsiL  s^utr^  (oUfrpoS ! 

^Kinsman, — praise  I   Life, — praise  I 

Glory, — praise !    Bliss, — praise  I 

O  Cloud,— praise  l)CO  Bridegroom, — praise  I 

Spouse  of  Her  whose  feet  are  soft, — praise  I 
VTl,  a  cur.  Thy  slave  am  perplexed,-rpraise  I  185 

Our  Master  Thou,  all  dazzling  bright, — praise  I 

Eye  apprehending  forms  diverse, — praise  I 

King,  dwelling  in  the  circling,  sacred  town,  I  praise  I 

Lord  of  the  mountain  land, — praise  I 

Thou  in  Whose  locks  the  crescent  moon  is, — upraise  I  190 

Blest  Lord  of  sacred  Eagle-mount, — praise! 

Aran  of  hilly  Puvanam, — praise  1 

Formless,  in  form  revealed  Thou  art, — praise  I 

Mountain  of  mercy  ever  nigh,— praise  I 
{  Light  transcending  utmost  bound, — praise  I  195 

[  Clearness,  hard  to  understand, — praise  I 

Ray  of  the  flawless  Gem, — upraise  I 

Loving  to  those  Thou  mak'st  Thine  own, — ^praise  I 

191.  Song  XXX. 


42  ^QQJ  nr^sd). 

^anf  ^(Lp(S^^  ^a^CSea^  QunfpnS  I 
^nrsffl  ^Qj^S^  (ffarriu^  (SurrpnS  I 

SjBfi2ssri  ^ffliu  SeuCoLD^  (oUfrp/jS  I 

l^gQqp^so  LieoGUTiLji  <£06yf?Ss9r,  QuffpjjS^ ! 
^2sosL^0ST  lSlSuss^^  jBL^jifjBnriLj^  QurrpjjSt ! 
«fl5C5®(5C5  siSi<is5r  pQ^edVissr^  QudpjjSI ! 

ui^iLfpu  uu^^p  unrsus^  QurrpjiS ! 

jBirQsnf®  &heuifiss*  jsJcsf^svLb  Lfsfrixip 

uiTs^  u(T(smi^ujifi  «i(756iff?853r,  Quirpfj^ ! 

§>ifi^p  jB^s^p^fB  ^0^,  (ourrpnS !  s.«® 

Q^(LpLbSVii&=  SeuLja^  fsuQ^^  QurrpjiS ! 

Ambrosial  grace  that  satiates  not, — praise  I 
yOur  Lord,  the  bearer  of  a  thousand  names, — praise !  aoo 

Thou  Whose  garland  is  the  Tali-arrugu, — praise  1 

Dancer  in  light  expanding  far, — praise  I 

O  Beauteous  with  the  santhal-wood  perfume, — praise ! 
[^  Bliss,  hard  for  thought  to  reach, — praise  I 

On  Mandira's  mighty  mount  Thou  dwellest, — praise !  205 

Thou  Who  dost  undertake  to  save  us, — praise  I 

Thou  Who  in  grace  didst  give  the  tiger's  dug  to  th'  antelope,— praise  I 

Thou  Who  didst  walk  upon  the  billowy  sea, — praise  I 

Thou  to  the  black  bird  didst  give  grace  that  day, — ^praise  I 

Thou  didst  appear  by  sense  discerned, — praise  I  no 

Fiery  One  on  earth  displayed, — praise  I 
^  Thou  art  the  First,  the  Midst,  the  Last,— praise  I 

Hell,  Paradise,  or  pendant  Earth  not  entering. 

The  heavenly  goal  Thou  gav'st  unto  the  Pandiyan, — praise  I 

Thou  that  fillest  all,  to  Thee  be  praise  I  tis 

King  of  Qiva-puram  rich  with  clustering  flowers,  to  Thee  be  praise  I 

:  99.  Song  XI.  3, 4.      30 1 .  Song  XIX.  36.      205.  Mount  MoMdara,      109.  The  forty-ievcnth '  fport' 


<£(ip^/f  Lbrr2soi  <sL.Q/6yr,  QuirpnS  I 

LflTLJbU^  GTffl^^  Llff(T(55Sr,  (SunTJOnS  I 
Ufflhua^  (o&=!T^U  LKtGotT,  (oUfTpnS  ! 

QuTpjjSi !  QufTpfjS  1  LfUJia^u  QuQ^in^Gsr^ 
(ouirpnSl  QunfpfjSll  nnfremsfrsem \ 
QunrpnS^  QuirpjiSif  &=uj^uj^  QurrpfS ! 


God,  garlanded  with  purple  lotus  flowers,  to  Thee  be  praise  I 

Thou  dost  cut  off  bewilderment  of  those  that  worship  Thee, — praise  I 

Praise  I   Take  in  grace  this  wreath  of  babbling  words 

From  me,  mere  cur,  that  know  not  to  distinguish  false  from  true  I  aao 

Ancient  of  days.  Burner  of  many  towns, — ^praise  I 

Infinite  Lord  of  splendours  infinite,— praise  I 

Praise!   Praise  I  Bhuyanga-PerumSn ! 

Praise !   Praise  I  Ancient-cause  of  all  I 

Praise  I   Praise!  Triumphant  praise !  235 


44  ^QQlV^Sd). 


^Q^^    ^  fi  ^  LDm 

a. 
GSis  fitresr  p2soeiDeu^^i  d^enr^ssfir  fijgjthSI  Qeki^ihiS  ^ekeirui 


JIYMN  V. 

THE   SACRED   CENTO. 
RELIGIOUS   ENTHUSIASM. 

Zatrodnotloa  to  th«  Baered  0«ito. 

This  lemarkable  poem,  contains  a  hundred  especially  flowing  and  hannonions  verses  of  varying 
metres.  These  are  divided  into  ten  decads,  and  the  whole  are  connected  by  the  law  which  requires, 
that  the  last  word  of  each  verse  shall  begin  the  following  verse,  llie  whole  ten  lyrics  with  their 
hundred  verses  are  thus  linked  together.  This  anangement,  which  is  very  common  in  Tamil,  is  called 
Anthathi  (in  Sans.  EkSvali,  ««r««9),  which  I  venture  to  translate ' Anaphoretic  verse.'  This  cento  is 
intended  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  soul  through  the  successive  stages  of  religious  experience  till  it 
loses  itself  in  the  rapture  of  complete  union  with  the  Supreme.  The  general  title  given  by  one  editor 
is  equivalent  to  'The  varying  phases  of  Religious  Enthusiasm ;'  at  least  this  is  the  nearest  expression 
for  it  that  I  can  find  in  English.  ,  The  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  in  Tiru-perun-turrai 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Saints,  for  some  time  Manikka-Va9agar's  companions,  who 
passed  through  fire  and  went  home  to  Qivan.  From  the  border  of  the  tank,  where  the  divine  con- 
flagration, into  the  midst  of  which  his  companions  had  thrown  themselves,  had  arisen,  he  returned  to 
the  Kondrai  tree,  where  he  spent  a  long  period  in  solitary  meditation,  of  which  these  poems  are  the 
sum.  He  surveys  his  past  experiences,  contemplates  the  work  assigned  him,  and  while  he  begins  the 
series  of  sacred  poems  by  which  he  was  to  establish  the  Q)aiva  system  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  never  ceases  to  complain  in  most  touching  language,  that  he  is  not  permitted  at  once 
to  follow  his  Master  and  brethren  into  the  rest  and  glory  of  Paradise.  This  is  indeed  the  burthen 
of  much  of  his  poetry. 

The  titles  of  the  ten  decads,  into  which  the  poem  is  divided,  indicate  in  some  measure  the  course 
of  his  thoughts  and  the  character  of  his  mental  conflicts.  There  is  a  most  pathetic  alternation  of 
rapturous  and  realizing  devotion  with  coldness  and  apathy,  and  even,  it  seems,  of  temporary  abandon- 
ment to  gross  sensuality.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  of  these  verses  are  of  one  period, 
and  I  should  prefer  to  think  that  they  really  embody  his  meditations  and  soliloquies  up  to  the  period 
of  his  final  settlement  in  Qithambaram. 

DSCAD  I. 

THE  COGNITION  OF  THE  TRUE. 
I. 

Bnmbto  moms  to  tho  now  Master. 

My  frame  before  Thy  fragrant  foot  is  quivering  like  an  opening  bud; — 
My  hands  above  my  head  I  raise; — ^while  tears  pour  down,  my  melting  soul, 


^Q#  tf^sd).    ®.  45 

a. 

ereaQefTfAf  fSq^j^iQ^  eaifQeo  ^(v^imu  QunSm,  ^(ssipeutr !     «r 
e.  enr  (?  6yr  Gsr  iSlpQ^iu€uih,  WLeir^ssr^eoeviT  Q^msea  &.^^a>(?69r! 


The  false  renouncing,  praises  Thee; — ^with  songs  of  triumph  praises  Thee, — 
Nor  suffer  I  adoring  hand  to  rest ; — O  Master,  look  on  me  I  4 

II. 

Mlf>siiyr«iA«r.    H«  aooepts  the  MO«tio  lift. 
I  ask  not  bliss  of  Indra,  Mai,  or  Ayan ; — though  my  house  and  home 
Be  ruin'd,  friendship  form  I  none  save  with  Thine  own ; — though  hell's  abyss 
I  enter,  I  unmurmuring  go,  if  grace  divine  appoint  my  lot; — 
O  King  I  no  other  god  save  Thee  I  ponder,  our  Transcendent  Good  I  a 

III. 

Be  is  AtapiJMd  mi  a  iuaA  «BthiislABt. 

Transcendent  Good  I  Owner  and  Sire  I  Thy  servant  melting  thinks  on  Thee; 
In  raptures  meet  I  utter  forth  my  fever'd  soul's  ecstatic  joys, 
Still  wandering  from  town  to  town ;  while  men  cry  out,  'A  madman  this;* 
And  each  one  speaks,  with  mind  distraught,  discordant  words.   O,  when  comes 
death  ?  xa 

rv. 
Von*  to  1M  woTihlpped  bat  ^Itob. 
Erewhile  was  Dakslian's  offering  death.   They  ate  the  flesh,  and  poison  feared  I 
'Our  Father,'  cried  our  friends  and  worshipt  Him  with  suppliant  voice. 


5.  In  original,  Poran-dnras' town-render.'  An  epithet  of  Indra.  See  Mair,  toL  y.  p.  ii3i  &c. 
13.  See  the  acconnt  of  Dakshan's  sacrifioe.  Comp.  VIII.  85,  &c.;  XIL  i6-ao ;  XIII.  13-16 ;  XIV. 
1 3,  &c    This  is  a  Teiy  ambiguons  vene. 


46  ^goivffsd). 

Sk. 

uffjgjPf  ueo  evfftuiLeviT  ^CJB^  (LpLLu.tr^if,  Qu^mp^^^ 
sfffijajBio  eofiiaiefreu  Qgst  I  jB^p^  eunifsipp  d^Quesrii^ih 


And  yet  *  Three  are  the  gods  that  rule  in  heaven  and  earth/  they  vainly  deem. 
What  sin  is  this  your  haughty  minds  breathe  out,  ye  erring  penitents?  16 

V. 
Z  plMUl  no  mwrit, — am  bo  r«sl  do^oto*. 
No  penance  have  I  done,  nor  bowed,  with  hand  unstinting  scatt'ring  flowers ; 
Born  all  in  vain, — to  'cruel  deeds'  a  thrall, — the  bliss  of  ^ivan's  heav'n 
Amongst  Thy  loving  ones,  I've  fail'd  to  gain ;  see,  and  in  grace  bestow  ' 
On  me,  Thy  slave,  consummate  life  beneath  Thy  feet,  Supernal  Lord  I  ao 

VI. 
«nM«  unlklHttg  to  tko  fklUuftO. 

They  roam'd  and  cuird  choice  varied  flowers  to  lay  in  worship  at  Thy  feet, 
They  deemed  that  all  they  sought  they  should  obtain ;  and  from  theseloving  hearts 
In  mystic  guile  Thou  hidest  still,  abiding  not  I    In  grace  bestow. 
Love  to  Thy  glorious  foot,  that  I  may  ceaseless  praise  with  perfect  song  I     24 

Vll. 
91V«B  WM  OA  MWttIO,  Ml  X  KM  BOW. 

Erewhile  the  MakerVmaker  bowed,  brought  blooming  flowers,  and  eveiywhere 
Sought  for  th' All-seeing  One,  nor  found.  Our  mighty  One,\Yho  dwells  beyond, 


17.  See  Pope*^  Kmmtf,  ^.  xxtU.  18.  See  mj  StXlaiii,  cftL  xi.  11.  lit  ^maay  flowers.* 

The^e  ue  fourfold :  '  tnnch-flower '  ^C«mi«i\*)>  *  cteeper*dower '  v^^rtM^u), ' «mter3ower  *  C''^)* 
and  ^  pottad-dower  *  e^Ou).  Com|K  KO7U  Pur.  1. 15-ai.  33.  Song  UL  tt^  ftc  35.  Le. 
Vi^tt»  who  produced  BniKmi>  tbe  Dnuwise.  Mttir^  toI.  it.  ppw  366>  267 :  *  Tato  &ahiBi  sani- 
bbavat>  Sa  Tasyaiya  fras^daja^/ 


i 


&. (ipGSieuuSm  (oQjf'eoeJS^ ^min^^^ (oLLpQsnre&r  (Biifi^Q^Qw.  a^ 
^(fiflCS  ^f^Sfil^  sesrs^ih  LjGsrQsvtfCBl  iJb<5m^^aij^sSsr^^a^ 

8m. 

seisr®ih^ 

so. 
LjsQeu  fiQ^Gsreussri  sesru  Q^eautr^^  GrmQunfso  evnruaeifsi^Coiul 


Here  in  the  wilds  with  demons  danced,  a  homeless,  friendless  one ;  and  there 
^  In  tiger-skin  arrayed  Himself,  as  madman  wand'ring  to  and  fro  I  28 

VIII. 
I  Uw  Thj  MTvaatB  in  thm  day  of  doom  1 

The  wand'ring  wind,  the  fire,  the  flood,  the  earth,  the  heaven, — a  time  shall  be, 
When  these  adown  the  gulf  shall  go  I  After  that  hour  unknown  has  come 
k^  The  deeds — mighty  the  soul  to  bind— Thy  slave  in  wand'ring  days  has  done, — 

'  Let  the  time  come  for  these  to  pass  1  Guard  us  from  these,  our  Guardian  then  I  3a 

IX. 
VhBiTtOL'u  OUT  Lord. 
Bhavan's  our  Lord,  Whose  garland  is  the  cool  vast  mopn,  of  heavenly  ones 
The  Prince,  ^ivan's  our  Lord,  Who  made  me  His,  my  meanness  though  He  saw. 
'  Our  Lord  Supreme  is  He,  and  I,  His  lowly  servant,  thus  declare : 

That  earth  may  know,  sound  out  that  Bhuvan  is  our  Lord  I  36 

X. 
'Tls  wondroiu  graoe  tluit  mongTat  in«  out. 
I  Unmeet  was  I  to  enter  'mongst  Thy  loving  ones,  my  flawless  Gem ! 

I  Ambrosia  rare  I  The  way  Thou  took'st  me  for  Thine  own  and  mad'st  me  meet  I 


37.  NOTK  L  38.  Kdyil  Par.  11. 32.  29-32.  Comp.  the  *  Dies  irae.'  31.  Pope's 

NdUufif  ch.  xL        53.  Mnir,  vol.  iv.  p.  328.   Bhavan «s '  the  existent/  '  the  eternal.'        36.  Bhuvan: 
an  epithet  of  Q)iTan,  <  Lord  of  the  air/  Muir,  voL  iy.  p.  25. 


48  #5Qiir#si3b« 

fisQeu  fi^Ln^  OTii  iSlfrjesr^  ^^9ssr  jSQ&=uj^  jstrL^sQiD !  ^0 

§  Q..     ^fieijffl^fiio. 
OS. 

jS!Tt^x^^!reo  WL^GsrifJUfTiT  Qutrdsruj^^^  jBiesr(BiQeu^ 
eSi^s^Qfi  LK^jg^Qeuireir  tSsuQuff^ih  QS<5S)iTSm(Spm ; 

so.. 


The  very  meanest  lifting  high,  Thou  didst  the  heav'niy  ones  bring  low  I 
What  Thou  our  Lord  to  me  hast  done  is  as  a  play  men  laugh  to  see  I  40 

Decad  n. 
THE  IMPARTATION  OF  DIVINE  KNOWLEDGE. 

XI. 
▲  pmj«r  fi>r  p«xfeot  1ot«. 
'Midmost  of  Thy  devoted  ones,  like  them  in  mystic  dance  to  move ; 
Within  Thy  home  above  to  gain  wish'd  entrance,  lo,  I  eager  haste  I 

0  golden-glorious  Hill  of  gems  I  Give  grace,  that  ceaseless  love  to  Thee, 
Our  Master,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  melting  my  very  soul,  may  *bide.  44 

XII. 
ZiOBgiair  fbr  graoe  alon*. 

1  dread  not  any  birth.  To  death  what  should  I  owe  I  Nor  do  I  crave 
Even  heaven  itself  to  gain.   No  power  to  rule  this  earth  do  I  esteem. 
O  ^ivan,  crowned  with  cassia-flowers  that  sweets  distil ;  our  Peruman  I 

Our  only  Lord  I  I  fainting  cry :  '  When  comes  the  day  I  find  Thy  grace  V  48 


41.  Comp.  T.  A.  P.,  ch.  yi.  [This  fine  metie  is  mwm»i^  jit^t  Qmw^mM  m^acojr.  So  X-XIIl,  XV, 
XXXI,  XXXVIII-XL;  and  VIII,  XVI  have  the  same  rhjthm,  but  six  lines.  It  has  four  feet 
(mostly  «^)  snd  Ve^-^lai  (G.  179).    In  Greek  poetry  it  is  Epichoriambic.    Introd.,  p.  IxzzviiL] 


QuTQj^^ujQunrp  S2sv(S6sF^flmu\  ^Q^eir^Qp^ih  LjffiiUfrQujei) 
euQi^^f^eussrp  puSQuj^ubp  QpmQGsrjsffesr  ^u^^Qpl  ®^ 

««.    <?«0«Vi,  XIV.  I. 

^(TuxrQp  eiSmaSmCopsSj^  ^^uttQeo  ^^ieuffQcsr !  ®» 

a®. 
eu(f^S  laehr^S  euetftiuirS  ^eif^ujirS, 

XIII. 
Without  Thj  proMiiM  Z  pin*. 

I  ever  pine  Thy  flov/ry  feet  to  see,— Thy  slave,  dog  though  I  am  I 
I  sit,  no  fitting  flowers  present,  my  tongue  no  rising  raptures  speaks. 
Thou  Who  the  well-strung  golden  bow  didst  bend  I  Ambrosia  of  Thy  grace 
If  Thou  give  not,  I  pine, — a  wretch  forlorn, — what  other  can  I  be?  5a 

XIV. 
DaftdnMs  of  sonl. 
My  inmost  self  pines  not,  as  were  befitting,  for  Thy  sacred  Foot ; 
Nor  melts  in  love;  I  bring  no  wreath ;  speak  out  no  worthy  word  of  praise; 
Within  the  shrine  of  Him,  the  King  of  gods,  perform  no  service  due ;  55 

Nor  move  in  dance.  To  death  I  haste  I  Thou  Whom  true  wisdom  bringeth  nigh  I 

XV. 
Ood  aU  in  ftU. 

Thou  artthe  Heaven;  Thou  artthe  Earth;  Thou artthe Wind;  Thou  art  the  Light; 
The  Body  Thou ;  the  Soul  art  Thou ;  Existence,  Non-existence  Thou ; 
Thou  art  the  King ;  these  puppets  all  Thou  dost  make  move,  dwelling  within, 
That  each  one  says:  'Myself  and  mine.'  What  shall  Isay?  HowrenderPRAiSE?  60 


51.  QiTin  is  a  great  master  of  the  bow.    With  a  single  arrow  he  destroyed  the  three  cities. 
Comp.  Mair,  yoL  iy.  pp.  223-328. 

60.  « Who  slays  conceit  that  utters  "  I "  and  "  mine," 

Shall  enter  realms  above  the  powers  diyine.'    Kurraf,  346  (p.  245). 

E 
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urr&f€UfriT^es>LD(oUjfriTX&T;  unfQeuesr  jSTeoQeu^ih; 

eSiiieqeufriT  Qu^iuumiSliaj  ^if^iuirirssisr  Qube&rQu^^ 
^aeqeuii sipeQdsssT^eiT sJT(o5sruffQrjiT't  ^ffiojirQesrl  »j>/ 

^ffiiunrCSesrl  aj(TaiiTi(^ih ^ihuffeurrl  ^ihuev^Q^ih 
QuffiiunQesrl  Q^Qdbssr  ^iLQ^msSsn^  QuiusifipSifi 
oSesiff^ffjB^  LDevitjsif(o€usir^  eiSiu^^eoQpGsr^  jBiufi^Q^Qsesr 
fifBQiu^m  ^LDnrQp^J  ^nfQeu^ar^  ^rrQeuCoGsrl  era. 


XVI. 
Mjr  pxalM  is  pure.    Tr—  m*  firom  •mbodlmentB. 

The  heavenly  ones  adore  Thee  still  heaven's  bliss  to  share  I  Their  minds  to  Thee 
They  lowly  humble  that,  on  high  exalted,  men  may  worship  them ; 
Thou  round  whose  flower-wreath  hum  the  honey-bees  I  Thy  slave,  I  praise 
Thee,  even  I,  that  Thou  may*st  save  from  idle  round  of  earthly  birth  I  64 

XVII. 
TlM  bliss  of  fivAA's  hsaTsn  of  prosonos. 

The  heavenly  dwellers  chaunt  Thy  praise ;  the  fourfold  Vedas  utter  song ; 
She  of  the  shining  locks  that  shed  perfume  is  sharer  of  Thy  seat ; 
There  in  true  love  Thy  servants  all  commingling  dwell ;  there,  more  and  more, 
Thy  feet  with  sounding  anklets  girt  do  they  behold.  Thou  hard  to  know  I      68 

XVIII. 
TUs  absadonmont  is  vaondnrable. 

Thou  Whom  'tis  hard  to  know, — in  sky  and  in  the  golden  court  revealed, — 
Our  mighty  One  I  beneath  the  jewelled  feet  where  I  was  made  Thine  own, 
No  more  I  scatter  fragrant  flowers,  nor  wondering  weep,  nor  melt  in  love.   N 
'Tis  past  my  power  to  bear  I   How  can  it  be  ?   I  die,  insooth,  I  die  I  7a 


#I5#  a^^sA.    ®.  51 

SBm. 

QeuesBeoQeueAr  u^eoiriASsssrss^ih  QeueArsmesis^  Q^ojeuiiui 
UfrGfrevirf  S6iifessSiiuiri(^ih  UGD^^^(T^(gth  uiTifiQfi^Q&=  I 


XIX. 
Be  is  a1iO¥«:  w«  ••rtlilj  BtQl. 

With  flowery  arrows  in  the  spring-time  comes  the  god  of  soft  desire, 

And  witching  smile  of  maidens  fair,  with  rosy  mouths  and  flower-wreathed  locks. 

Poor  soul, — that  pants  and  melts  through  these  I — Who  made  thee  His,  and 

thrilled  thy  frame, 
To-day  hath  gone  and  dwells  in  heaven ;  yet  see,  thou  still  art  lingering  here  I  76 

XX. 
O  aoQl  bo  wlMl 

O  soul,  that  livest  here  in  joy  I  Of  life's  true  joys  bereft,  in  mire 

Thou  sink'st  of 'mighty  deeds'  I  Him  Who  guards  men  from  sinking  praisest  not  I 

Thou  art  devising  ruin  to  thyself, — I  tell  thee  so  full  oft ; 

Thou'rt  sinking  even  now  beneath  the  flood  of  the  distressful  sea  I  80 


E  2 


52  ^goJiriFadb. 

§  *.     miLi^in^fiii  \fiAQ91uii  ^IPAA^^* 

QeueaeapfB^^  utriutr/str  Qesr^a^mi  seoeotiijb^ 


DSCAD  III. 

DYING  TO  SENSE  AND  SELF. 

This  decad  describes  the  m3rstic  experience  known  by  ^aiva  SiddhSntis  as  /tana'^arithai,  in 
which  the  devotee,  though  able  to  discern  God  in  and  aboye  and  beyond  all  things,  continues  to 
perform  ontward  rites  (^arithai)  and  to  avail  himself  of  all  means  of  grace.  See  ^iva-Pira£^9am 
IL  48.  Since  Qivan  so  deigns  to  manifest,  and  yet  veil,  His  Presence,  the  devotee  is  assiduous  in 
performance  of  all  prescribed  acts  of  worship,  while  his  soul  transcends  the  visible^  and  by  Ranam 
(in  this  connection  M^ivtiM  Faith)  sees  God.    Introd.,  p.  i,  &c. 

XXI. 
Z  li»v«  r*lftp««d  into  Apftthj. 

'Through  Thine  expanding  locks  the  flood  pours  down ; 

the  Bull  is  Thine,  Lord  of  the  heavenly  ones  1' — 
They  sang,  and  stood,  with  panting,  melting  souls, 

like  torrent  plunging  in  th'  abyss !  and  I, 
With  yearning  soul  I  heard  I  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine  I  Yet  now 

from  head  to  foot,  I  melt  not ; — from  my  eyes 
The  rushing  waters  pour  not  down ;— my  heart 

is  stone ; — ^both  eyes  are  wood  to  sinful  me  I  84 

XXII. 
D««dB«8fl  liMi  oom«  ov«r  a«. 

Thou  ent'ring  stood'st  by  me  fast  bound  in  sin  ; 
as  one  who  says, '  I'm  sin's  destroyer,  come  I' 


^ii)#  dF^ftd).    ®.  53 

(Lpflgsf€uQ0sr\  (Lpss^pQujfr^  jbtcSj  ^issr  ^^ 

(SuuQesr^  ^jjH^irGsBdr  Quq^gs^ld  ^m(Sp  ? 


Thyself  announcing  thus,  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine, — 

becam'st  my  mighty  Lord.    Like  iron  statue,  I 
Now  sing  no  praise,  nor  dance,  nor  weep,  nor  wail, 

nor  faint  with  bliss.    Behold,  O  Primal  One, 
To  Thee  I  make  my  plaint ;  nor  know  how  this 

with  me  shall  end,  Thou  Who  art  First  and  Last  I  88 

XXIII. 
▼•Z7  vil;  Imt  Shin*  i  wKf  mm  I 

Thou'rt  Ayan,  Thou  the  fourfold  Vgdas'  Lord ; 

I  know  Thee, — I,  lowest  of  men  that  live; 
I  know, — and  see  mjrself  a  very  cur; — 

yet  Lord,  I'll  say  I  am  Thy  loving  one  !/v 
Though  such  I  was,  Thou  took'st  me  for  Thine  own. 

Thy  saints  are  here  no  longer,  only  I, 
Vile  wretch !  and  is  it  thus  Thy  greatness  shines  ? 

Our  Peruman,  what  shall  I  say  to  Thee  ?  9t 


87.  Song  XXVII.  IX,  &c       89.  Vish^n  and  Brahma.    This  is  strictly  Kiish^a,  the  'cow-hexd'; 
not  Aym,  but  Ajan. 


24  ^QQJiriFai}). 

(ouSfb(ffih FF^Qesrl  ^jsfBnriul  ^Jken^l 

(ourrp/S^eTLbQuQ^u^rrQesrl  ^^^iS^Qf 
Qp^^^np  L9puL9puGDU<i  SL^j5fB(rir  ^ihesiin 

CT65r%9r^  ^iLQmieisn^  euearsaap  fsuQesr ! 

a®. 

GTiL^^LD  ^pnSujn^  ^pfBtriul  e^e&rp&T 


XXIV. 
Thy  TOtMT,  thQ/ugh  ftill  of  Bin. 

And  if  I  spake,  'Thou'rt  l9an,  Father,  Sire 

great  Peruman ;'  thus  have  I  ever  said ; 
If  I  besmeared,  Hwas  sacred  ash  alone 

I  smear'd,  still  praising  Thee,  our  Peruman ; 
Who  erst  made  those  Thine  own  who'd  passed  by  love 

o'er  birth  and  death.     In  torrent  plunged  of  lust 
And  guile,  behold  me,  spotless  Hill  of  gems  I 

Father  I  'Twas  such  an  one  Thou  mad'st  Thine  own  I  96 

zxv. 

TlM  myatezy  of  Kia  boia^. 

Thy  colour  is  not  red,— nor  white  Thy  form ; — 

Thou'rt  Many,  One ;  Atom,  than  Atom  far 
Subtler;  the  heavenly  host  in  'wildered  thought 

know  not  the  way,  Father,  to  reach  Thy  feet 
Thou  showd'st  Thy  form.  Thy  beauty  didst  display ; 

didst  show  Thy  flow*ry  feet  I  Me  wandering;  Thine 


flesRs^arLJoffl  ^aesia(SiBi€Q^  ^G^ojQGSfpQm. 


6UST. 

sesBesmjQjBifjsieuifeumutrif  ^eSr^iiiEi  sfrevirp 


90^ 


Thou  mad*st,  safeguarding  me  from  future  'birth' ! 

Our  Peruman,  what  shall  I  say,  what  think  ?  zoo 

XXVI. 
Woiia«n  of  gnM«. 

Thou  mad'st  my  thought  Thy  thought!  Of  me,  mere  cur, 

Thou  mad'st  the  eye  rest  on  Thy  foot's  blest  flower, 
Thou  mad'st  me  bow  before  that  flower  alone  I  My  mouth 

Thou  mad'st  to  speak  abroad  Thy  gem-like  word  I/. 
My  senses  five  to  fill  Thou  cam'st,  and  mad'st  me  Thine. 

Ambrosial  Sea  of  magic  might !  O  Mount !  Thyself 
Thou  gav'st.  Thy  form  like  wild  of  roseate  lotus  flowers, 

to  LONELY  helpless  me,  Thou  Only-Light  I  204 

XXVII. 

I,  LONELY,  tost  by  billows  broad  of  anguish  sore, 

on  the  great  'sea  of  birth,'  with  none  to  aid ; 
Disturbed  by  winds  of  mouths  roseate  like  ripened  fruit, 

lay  caught  in  jaws  of  the  sea-monster  lust  I 


105.  See  Pope's  Kurral,  pp.  187, 188. 
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@bs(f  ^evfTOT,  QmeanQ^  ereoeviriii  QsiLL^nm; 


««a. 


iB^sa^GO  ^if^ttJfTiffiih  ^isf^iUGsr  ^i®^ 


*  Henceforth  what  way  to  'scape  ?  *  I  frequent  cried !  then  thought, 

and  seiz'd  the  raft  of  Thy  Five  Letters  I  So  to  mc^ 
O  Primal  One,  Thou  showd'st  a  boundless  fertile  shore^ 

and  mad'st  the  rash  insensate  one  Thine  own  I  108 

XXVIII. 
Wliat  Rtt  did  for  «i«  1 

Him  none  by  hearing  know ;  He  knoweth  no  decay ; 

He  hath  no  kin ;  naught  asking,  heareth  all  I 
While  people  of  the  land  beheld,  here  on  this  earth 

to  me,  a  cur.  He  gave  a  royal  seat ; 
To  me,  a  dog;  all  things  not  shown  before.  He  showed ; 

all  things  not  heard  before.  He  caused  to  hear ; 
And  guarding  me  from  future  'birth,'  He  made  me  His. 

Such  is  the  wondrous  work  our  Lord  hath  wrought  for  me !  zia 

XXIX. 
Kia  >pp— rf wg  I 

The  WONDER  this !  Say,  is  there  aught  like  this  ? 
He  made  me  servant  of  His  loving  saints ; 


'07.  NoTlIL      iia.  Comp.XLI,andVIIL3$,&c.       113.  Kojil Pur. I V.  59.'Semcetotlieauati.* 
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9m» 


(ipeuAQmti  ^iujBesrp  (Lp^eoeum^  y^^i^^^ 
(?LDa9(?@)£i),  ^eum  ^t^ujtrir  ^i^iuir  (?/r/r® 


«a.i7 


Dispelled  my  fear,  ambrosia  pouring  forth,  He  came, 

and  while  my  soul  dissolvM,  in  love  made  me  His  own ; 

The  Sire, — Male,  Female,  Neither,  Ether  pure, — was  He ; 
as  wondrous  Fire ;  as  End  of  all ;  beyond  all  far ; 

His  body  like  a  flower  of  golden  hue ; 

our  ^iva-PenimSn,  our  Lord,  of  gods  the  King  I  ii6 

XXX. 

Vzinmpli. 

The  God  of  gods,  to  king  of  gods  unknown ; 

King  of  the  *  Three ' ;  what  teeming  worlds  create. 
Preserve,  destroy;  the  First;  Essence  divine;^ 

the  Sire  of  sires;  Father,  whose  half  the  Mother  is; 
The  King  of  all !  He  came,  and  made  me,  too.  His  own. 

Henceforth  I'm  no  one's  vassal ;  none  I  fear ! 
We've  reached  the  goal ;  with  servants  of  His  saints 

in  sea  of  bliss  we  evermore  shall  bathe  I  x3o 


115.  See  QiTa-Bina-bCdhAXD,  Aphorism  I.  These  three, '  Male,  Female,  Neither '  (i.  e.  all  beings 
animate  and  inanimate),  indade  all  the  phenomenal  universe.  The  End  b  ^i^nm's  name  in  the  satae 
aphorism.        116.  Song  XIX.  4.        117.  Eren  to  Indra.    Comp.  'sport,'  i. 
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[Metre:  six  feet— Afiriya-Virattam,  G.  193.    Fonnula  mostly  !•:— «v|i>p|i>|i>|-«fA.    In 
classical  metxe  it  is : — 

Tr.  I  dact.  |  |  |  I  choriamb,  (p.  Izxzviii).] 

flnS. 

ufrQSGsrnS^so;  uss^ul{^^  Qa^tuS^svi  u6ssBS2svi  uir^u^eoi 

99JP 

^fSieSi  6V(r^^2BsriJL-i^^(r6isr®Qsir6&ii^j!SQJ6iDfl^(r^6d^QLoeo^ 
iSljjSi  eSieoiT^^^j  esTQ^easmQupjj^Qj^^i^^  ld  ^qj®^^  iSlstarQjB^Qa=  I 


Decad  IV. 
THE  SOUL'S  PURIFICATION. 


XXXI. 

Thou  dancest  not ;  thou  hast  no  love  for  the  Dancer's  foot ;  with  melting  thrill 
Thou  singest  not ;  thou  throbbest  not ;  thou  bowest  not  down ;  the  flower  of 

His  foot 
Thou  wearest  not ;  thou  crownest  it  not  with  flowers ;  there's  none  like  Thee, 

DEAD  HEART  I 

Thou  seekest  Him  not ;  through  every  street  thou  wailest  not ;  nothing  know 
I  thou  dost  I  114 

XXXII. 
Sb«  wngmWAO,  tgaadiOTwui  iMari. 

My  Sire  camei  entered,  made  His  own  me  who  knew  naught ;  in  mercy  taught 

me  all; 
Caused  me  to  know  the  higher  path ;  He  loos'd  my  every  bond ! — 
Despite  the  gain  of  changeless,  sweetest  gifts  of  gracci— thou'rt  changed,  dead 

HEART  1 

Ruined  by  thee,  to  all  that's  false  subjected,  thus  I  ruined  lie  I  uS 


lai.  NoTB  VL 
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Spp  euaubGsr  (?ld!  G)<s®  ai/riu,  e^GS^L^ajire&r  ^uf^piQdbssf^ 
eSpQp  eorriBss  ^men^p  ^(fiusueSr  dSiesiffUbeoii^  ^q^uui^ 
QppjSi  evfr^GffjB  ^GffiiTi^ffijB  ^Q^fi^iiS  e^e&fL^esr  &rso6V!r(LpeST^ 


XXXIII. 
SMurt  uawovtlij  of  trust :   In— urtWo  to  oomplftiat. 

My  foolish  senseless  heart,  that  changing,  ruin  bring'st  to  me, 
Henceforth  I  trust  thee  nevermore ; — assuredly  on  Qivan*s  mighty  arm 
The  ashes  thickly  smeared  thou  saw'st,  yet  melted'st  not ;  this  body's  bonds 
Thou  rendest  not, — ^nor  can  I  bid  restore  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought  132 

XXXIV. 
Tho  ttttor  MI7  of  tlio  fldklo  mind. 

Perish,  O  restless  mind !  before  the^Master  Absolute, 

A  dog  I  lay; — Thou  didst  enjoy  His  fragrant  flowery  Foot; — 

But  now  thou'rt  severed  like  a  young  and  tender  shoot ;  all  former  bliss 

Hast  lost  I  Truly  I  deem  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  greatness  measureless !      136 

XXXV. 
InaonBiblo  to  inflnlte  aorey. 

When  He  to  heavenly  ones  inscrutable,  of  access  easy  to  His  saints. 

Our  hidden  sin  destroyed,  and  made  me  His,  thou  knew'st  the  melting  joy  I 


I33f  134*  '  ^^^^  lutf  right  of  sale/  136.  Irony. 


6o  ^jjGurr  #ad)« 

L/^ai  /srren^thf  (Sufr^ar  oSeosii^iXi^  Qurrmesrssir  L^ssuQurr^p^ 

^^BstsruSesT  L£>rr^(iLptl>  iSljiSleii^  ^(j^A(^j!Su  u^jn;  Ubp  p^^Qeo^ 

SCSpsir^ 
^Sa^iL/Gsr  u/rai2s9r  ^Qj^LDLfdsdr  UbGsr^Q^dSi  ^esiesiQ^esr  p^ 

QiuCSesr  I  s^jff 


Yety  HEART,  thou  hast  not,  hating  all  thy  hidden  sin,  prepared  an  ample  iieldNC 

for  Him,  ' 

Nor  bow'd  before  the  Master's  healing  Feet,  the  heavenly  goal  to  gain  I      140 

XXXVI. 
Wliat  remedy? 

If 'tis  not  given  to  pass  the  golden  gate,— where  all  may  entrance  find. 
And  whence  none  e'er  departs ; — nor  yet  to  melt  in  love  before  the  foot 
Of  Him,  my  Sire,  my  Lord ; — if  there  to  me  abound  no  more 
Ambrosia,  every  honied  sweet ;— a  sinful  tnan,  what  can  I  do  for  this  ?         144 

xxxvii. 

▲  BliuMr^Z  quit  Th—  not. 

What  other  sinners  are  there  like  to  me,  cur  at  the  Master's  Foot  ? 

Yet  not  a  whit  from  me  to  sever  is  Thy  sacred  will ;  and  thus, 

O  Primal  One,  Thy  Foot's  fair  flower  if  I  should  quit,  and  yet  live  on. 

My  soul  is  iron,  stone  my  mind ;  my  ear  to  what  shall  it  compare  I  4  148 


147.  Comp.  Pope's  Kurraf,  p.  185,  &c. 


f^i  tf^ad].    @.  6i 

^flasr  ajireuQj^ixi  eriu^Ljso  e^pj^^iifi)  f&mssfQ^^  pfjSiufT^ 
Q^^ssr,  tuirQesTGSitui  SQ^ihiSssB^  Qpp^sod",  Qeu^ssr,  ^mSeu 

fitruSei)  c&Suj  (^(SV^^^iei  sGOL^uuQiXi  ^m^jsm  QesrfiS 
^u3eo  eSffiSCSeveSr^  jjSiGareuGOfr  ^(^6vr3(?a;G9r,  Qs'(ipiEisLjso 


XXXVIII. 

Zdlii,  A  lOBir  «zile* 

The  others  all  have  reached  the  goal,  yet  I,  who  know  not  anything, 
Haste  not  to  Thee  who  art  all  sweetness,  Qivan,  King  of  ^iva-world ; 
Thou  Spouse  of  her  whose  eye  is  like  the  tender  fawn ;  long  time 
I  still  abide,  cherish  this  flesh,  and  so  my  death-in-life  drags  on  t  15a 

XXXIX. 
Row  do  Z  t»Mur  lifo? 

O  bliss  that  ceases  not  I  O  bliss  beyond  compare  I  His  bright  flower-foot 
He  gave ;  to  me  of  kind  more  base  than  dogs,  He  showed  the  perfect  way. 
My  Chief,  who  gave  me  grace  sweeter  than  mother's  love,  I  see  not  now  I 
Yet  in  the  fire  I  fall  not,  wander  not  o'er  hills ;  I'll  plunge  in  the  deep  sea  1  156 

XL. 
BtUl  tlM  MBJMS'  Blavol 

'When  Cupid's  dart  in  springtide  wounds,  moonlight  will  scorch;'  of  this  I  took 
No  heed ;  like  milk  'neath  churning  stick  I'm  stirred  by  wiles  of  those  of  fawn- 
like eyes. 
To  ^ivan's  city  go  I  not,  where  grace  as  honey  to  the  soul  is  given ; 
To  cherish  soul  within  the  body,  still  I  eat,  and  garments  still  put  on  I         160 
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ds^fioai  lurrmssisnj^  QGoeSrsse&n^  Q^eueuQiDl 

soia(Bim  saansfSSeoesr  ^mesrssisr  Lb  friuQiL  I  ««jy 


Decad  V. 
THE    RENDERING   A    FIT   RETURN. 

XLI. 
Z  dlA  not  dlaftxlj  aypMbMiA  Tlila«  >pp— ring. 

Like  elephant  two-handed  I  saw  not 

My  mind's  true  germ ;  I  saw  but  sore  distress. 

Thou  bad'st  me, '  come  * ;  yet,  'mid  the  heavenly  ones 

'Twas  I  alone  passed  not,  the  senses*  slave.  164 

XLII. 
It  must  hBiwm  lM«n  mntrinm.     Zs  KB  nuuit 

To  all  who  apprehend  that  one  bright  Essence  truly  is, 

As  female,  male,  or  lifeless  thing  Thou  art  not  known ; — 

To  me  Thy  servant,  coming  as  Thou  art,  Thou  didst  appear ! 

I  saw  Thee,  yet  I  saw  Thee  not !  What  visual  juggle  this  I  168 

XLIII. 
Whmi  Bhall  Z  xmUj  ■••  Thim  m  Shoa  avtt 
Thou  Form  unique,  to  even  heavenly  ones 
Unknown  I  Thou  Mystic  Dancer,  Who  didst  make  me  Thine  I 


161.  An  elephant  with  two  tninks  would  be  utterly  lost ;  so  I,  ierHn|r  two  mastcn,  the  hesvcnlj 
Master  and  the  sense-world.  i6a.  The  guru  in  the  sool.  166.  See  ^iva-Bina-bodham, 

Aph.  L  pc  IX.  'God  is  not  the  phenomenal  nniveise,  to  denote  all  the  contents  of  which  the  woids 
A#,  ski^  it  may  be  nsed.'    Comp.  V.  1 15.  168.  It  must  hare  been  a  tisnal  juggle,  a  mere  trick 

of  the  eye.     C/mMirfJoUows  umfiutkfuifusi. 


^|ij#  ff^sd).    ®.  63 

streo  (?!/),  &.%9r  eresTg^Qstreo  streisruQ^?  ^era. 

eutrskfl  eoiruQunrQ^Q&rl  ^faQdsnir  uhAuQugstu 
uir6ssr  (oGsr^ui^pdjfi  GSiss(gs>uj  qSlIOSsstu 


(SurrpjjS  CTGsr^ii),  Lf!T6iff(SliXi^  Lfsifji^jS^ 

^pjlfi  eujiQ^^if  ^iTLOGDrr^  ^iTi^f^ih 

Sk^pun  ^mesrQ^friT  Qsfr6ir(3S>s<5T(^  Q^sirdrGoasCSiul  sj^e 

Me  Thine  I  On  earth,  in  heaven,  or  when  all  these 

Have  passed  away, — when  shall  I  see  Thy  face  ?  17a 

XLIV. 
Z  am  of  eartli,  •artJiy. 

Thou  Infinite,  by  men  yet  seen  I  Beyond  eye's  ken 

Thou  Essence  gleaming  bright  I  "^Here,  like  a  fledgling,  I 

Would  gladly  leave  this  faulty  frame ;  yet  know  I  not — 

Dweller  in  this  sense-world— how  I  may  Thee  put  on.  "^  176 

XLV. 
D«adB«M  of  BOia. 

I  call  not  on  Thee  filled  with  mighty  love, 

Nor  render  praise,  nor  fall  in  ecstasy. 

'Tis  with  me  as  when  death  confronted  Thee, 

Bowing  before  those  lotus  flowers  Thy  feet.  180 


180.  Death  slain,  and  brought  to  life  again  /—There  is  an  odd  little  story  in  the  Skand*  PnrSnam 
(jy«#««*rLja,  ior/A««iriu:ui-«u(b),  which  IS  Capable  of  conveying  very  impressive  teaching.  It  is  as 
foUows: — There  was  an  ancient  sage  called  Miika^ija,  who,  having  no  son,  ofifered  fervent  prayers  to 
Qivan,  and  performed  many  austerities,  always  praying  for  the  gift  of  a  worthy  son.  At  length  ^ivan 
appeared  to  him  in  his  hermit's  habitation,  and  promised  him  a  son,  who  was,  however,  to  be  taken 
from  him  by  death  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  son  was  bozn,  and  grew  up  in  the  wilderness,  a  pattern 
of  virtue,  and  an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  ^ivan.  But  at  the  appointed  time,  the  terrible  Yaman, 
lord  of  dead,  came  and  threw  his  noose  over  the  doomed  youth.  Qivan,  who  loved  the  devout  boy, 
was  enraged  at  this,  and  with  a  kick  of  his  foot  laid  Yaman  (the  lord  of  death)  dead  on  the  ground. 
We  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  Yaman  seems  to  us  to  have  been  badly  treated,  since  he  was  after  all 
only  doing  Qivan's  will.  However  this  may  be,  all  the  gods  came  round  Qivan  imploring  mercy  for 
Yaman, — for,  however  terrible  death  may  be,  the  worlds  cannot  get  on  without  him.  Accordingly 
a  touch  of  Qivan's  foot  restored  the  god  of  death  to  life.  The  poet's  application  of  this  myth  is  very 
remarkable.  He  says  in  effect :  '  I  am  as  dead  in  soul  as  Yaman  was,  but  thy  touch  brings  even  death  to 
life.'   Comp.IX.70;  XV.  41;  XXni.34;  XXIX.  26;  Kurral,26^\  Niti-Nerri-Vilakkam,  51. 


64  ^n^Gu  n  ^ad). 

QdSfT&T^f^  SevQeodssr  ^esru^p  an^iuuu^si^ 

erfiosi^  tuiroj^  GTihiSI  aireSr^  u^pgfi  i£i{uiTeuAi(^ijb 
fBfi^st^f  fBmUf  fiihS,  iriT^,  pesrA  asoo^GOireSr, 

^^. 
Q^eoeu^ jB€0(^rr  eiSmnSieiSeisr  Q^iTLf(Lpu 

ereo^so  uSeosipeo  <£OTr®a>  iSfflji^Gsreir ; 

ds  ei)  eu  GSimubesi^  Q^gstulLu^  ^iLlJSld  !  ««a. 


.     XLVI. 
CMl  m«,  Ukkm  mm  oao«  aor«. 

Call,  take  me  *midst  Thy  loving  ones,  Thou  crowned 

With  cassias,  home  of  sweets  and  humming  bees  I — 

In  'midst,  beneath,  above,  in  all  contained. 

Thou  art,  my  Sire, '  like  oil  within  the  seed  I '  X  184 

XLVII. 
TlM  Mlf-suflolBtf  souglit  out  ao. 
Father  and  Mother,  Lord  I  To  all  besides. 
Sire,  Mother,  Lord: — to  Him  all  these  are  not ! 
Erewhile  within  my  inmost  soul  He  entered,    ^ 
Whom  none  by  thought  can  know,  the  Ever-blissful  One  I  188 

XLVIII. 
Z  liad  Imt  K  glimpM  of  Bis  glozy. 

To  Thee,  nor  wealth,  nor  want  I  From  heavenly  ones  to  worms, 

And  grass, — (no  limit),  all  Thou  fiUest, — Being  rare  I  ^ 

I  saw  Thy  Foot-gem  limitless,  yet  swerved  from  Thee. 

This  is  the  grief  I  stony-hearted  have  endured  I  19J 


^I$J=  ff^a&.    ®.  65 


&Sm» 


BO. 


^fjSeuQ^^  eueoevQ^?  ^Q^GtP^Coesrl  q^oo 

[Metre  :  ^^i*»ffi  Om^Miyu  utSifiu  J^^jftt,    Formula  :  -  nr  |  -  nr  |  -  miii.] 


XLIX. 
An  an^Mil. 

My  bonds  Thou  loosed'st,  mad'st  me  Thine  I  And  all 

The  loving  saints — who  ashes  gave — beheld. 

Thou  didst  exalt,  within  the  temple  court, 

Ev'n  me  Thou  didst  exalt,  who  knew  not  anything.  196 

L. 
Z  was  not  ohOMn  for  mj  wisdom  or  miglit. 
Thou  Only- Wise  I  Ambrosia  1  me,  a  servile  cur, 
When  Thou  didst  take  and  make  Thine  own,  was  J  then  wise? 
Thou  saw'st  my  ignorance  that  day  Thou  mad*st  me  Thine ! 
Ah,  Lord  of  grace,  was  I  then  wise  ?  was  I  then  strong  ?  200 

Decad  VI. 
OVERFLOWINGS   OF  JOY. 

LI. 
Vo  poulVlo  rotuni  for  mtteih  morolMl 
O  Master,  O  my  Mighty  One,  my  Father,  Peruman,  my  births' 
Destroyer,  Thou  Who  mad'st  me  Thine,— an  evil  wholly  worthless  dog, 


196.  Lit.  'knew  not  eight  and  two/  Le.  ten,  of  which  the  sign  is  the  letter  Y  (u),  and  this  in  the 
mysteiy  of  the  five  syllables  represents  the  souL    See  Note  II ;  Song  1. 1 ;  and  Unmai-vilakkam  3a. 

F 


66  ^n^QunFaA). 

®a. 

QufnuujffQu£^iXi(oup^2ssru^LD  Qujfj^p^rfiQiu^;  Qunriu^evir 
QiDiuiuffQeunS)  ^if  tneviTLJ  urr^ijb  Qu^eu  hmesN^ia^QsLjLsf^fi^iJb^ 
Qurriuiu  Qgst^^  ^smQQ^^fEi  Sq^uu  ^nQemesr  Quiif  ^iQp ! 

®fln. 

QurrQrr  (SpljSm  QuffmGsrsneumu  jBCourrji^Q^siB,  ^(5<5wP<i®, 

®^. 

uGVLntr  QpGsFlGuir  js^suai^u  ufnsiS  Qiu^ssru  Ljswfi  G)<»/rOTri— /r/u ; 

And  throughly  base;— I  cannot  think,  Thou  see'st,— of  any  meet  return  to  Thee, 

0  Shining  One,  Lord  of  the  Porch, — nor  know  I  aught  that  I  can  do.  204 

LII. 
Z  un  still  t]i«  senses'  Slav*. 
Mean  cur,  that  knew  not  what  to  do,  I  gave  myself  to  gain  those  things 
That  false  ones  gain,  who  ne'er  have  seen  Thy  flowery  Feet  of  ruddy  gold. 

1  saw  and  heard  that  Thy  true  saints  set  free  from  lies,  had  gained  Thy 

fragrant  Foot; 
Yet  I, — false  one,—  O  Warrior  strong!  still  eat,  am  clothed,  and  here  abide.    ao8 

LIII. 
Z  only  l«ffcl 
Thou  Warrior  strong  from  out  Thy  golden  city  cam'st,  mad'st  darkness  flee; 
With  Her  the  beauteous  Queen  didst  deign  to  come.     The  glorious  devotees 
Who  grace  had  gained,  approached  Thy  Feet.    I  saw,  yet  like  a  sightless  hog 
That  roams  the  village  street,  shall  I  still  roam  a  wretch  doomed  to  live  on  ?    aia 

LIV. 
My  loT«  !■  w«ak. 
Full  many  a  saint  through  deathless  time  wrought  penance, — members  mortified, — 
With  frustrate  hope  to  see  Thee  here  I  Yet  Thou  didst  sinful  me  Thy  servant  make. 


308.  Comp.  line  160. 


^eveuT  jSjb^LD  ^^i^Qeom  GrmQasjem  QiL(L^(o£Bmj  otld 
(S^Qssrl  ^(LpQ^\  ^Q^LLiSim Q^&f\Qeu\  QGnQesrX  Q^^pSiSv2soi 

®Stt. 

^GDL^iurr  Qesfl  jBekr  pfesi  ^eaSi  ^eaeau^  ^q^i^ijb  QuQ^/EiasfT^eo 

O  Gem !   This  frame  with  foulness  filled  wears  not  away.   To  see  Thy  face, 
The  strong  desire  and  love  'bide  not  in  me ;  my  Prince,  how  may  I  rise?    216 

LV. 
BtlU  Z  Uve  this  loatlied  life. 
Thy  bride  is  Umai  with  the  fawn-like  eyes  I  Thou  cam'st  and  mad'st  me  Thine ; 
Ambrosia  Thou,  essential  sweetness  shed  I  O  ^ivan,  southern  Tillai's  King ! 
Thy  saints  assembled 'neath  Thy  sacred  sign  have  gone  to  gather  round  Thy  Feet. 
This  loathsome  body  still  I  guard,— still  here  I  dwell,  O  Master  mine  !       220 

LVI. 
Tliy  will  ordalBs  my  odle. 

0  Master  mine  I    They  think  on  Thee,  Thy  loving  ones,  with  rapture  filled ; 
They're  Thine,  Thy  Foot  I  saw  them  join.  Yet  here  more  mean  than  village  cur 

1  dwell ;  my  heart  no  rapture  feels ;  my  mind  is  stone,  nor  melts  within. 
This  body  vile  I  still  must  guard  and  here  abide,— such  is  Thy  will  I         224 

LVII. 
My  old  U£i  of  earthly  lore. 

The  way  Thy  will  ordains  befits  me  well  I  Faithless  I  strayed,  I  left 
Thy  saints.    A  reprobate  was  II    How  did  I  watch  the  one  belov'd, 


220.  Ad/oifi,  ch.  iii.  226.  'iQ^ariUt, 

F  2 


68  ^j^QJirvsA). 

Qurri^^^  c^j;^ijb  ^gdgu  o^essrifjii^  Q^QiLeir  pesriQs  &(fifi 


Q^dssru^  ufr^soi  mdsresreQm  Qp^GSiiu^  Quirsif^esiiu^^  Q^e^fi 
fisirssfi^  Gsn^Qiu  eJkr^^bssf  ^s&n—rriu  ot6W'(2^5V,  ^is^Qiup^^ 

^^GSiLLl3pri(TGi>  ^^lUfT^  ^2s06U(r\  QuiTGOeOfT  JBfflU^GST 

^^2ssr  QjBTi^  GudAojiQrrl  CT69r@)S9r  Qs^djCo^Qsr^  ^inQuQ^Ltam  I 

SkO. 

The  quiverings  of  the  lip,  the  folds  of  circling  robe,  the  timid  bashful  looks, — 
To  read  love's  symptoms  there  I  My  mind  thus  ruin  to  myself  wrought  out.  228 

LVIII. 
Wmi  my  vocation  a  laockery  tlimf 

Thou  honied  Sweetness,  purest  Joy,  Souls'  Light,  Master  Who  fill'st  with  bliss 
The  frame  of  those  that  trust  in  Thee,  Giver  of  endless  gifts  I    Of  worth 
I  void  am  yet  Thy  slave ;  Thou  me  hast  made  Thine  own ;  if  this  be  so, 
Thy  servant's  state  would  show,  I  plead,  Thy  gift  of  grace  was  but  Thy  sport.  232 

LIX. 
Wliat  otlior  xoftigtt  liavo  Zt 

Thy  nature  others  know  not.  Lord  I   Me  evil  cur,  lowest  of  all. 
Hast  Thou  not  made  Thine  own?  And  wilt  Thou  let  me  go  cast  out  from  Thee? 
Then  who  will  deign  to  look  on  me  ?   What  shall  I  do,  O  Peruman  ? 
Father,  whose  sacred  form  is  gleam  of  gold,  where  shall  I  refuge  find  ?       236 

LX. 
Z  liavo  snro  hop*:  x«t  liow  nnwoxtlijl 
I  shall  enter  beneath  Thy  Foot  which  is  mine  I  'mid  saints  that  adore  I  standing 
Shall  laugh,  glad  as  I  gaze  on  the  well-known  form!  shameless  dog  tho'  I  am! 


232.  Note  I. 


^JFO 


§   67.      Sn(7g€6Jli    9    fifflEJSeO, 

[Metre  :  ^s»i*mifi  Qti^mi^.  ntBAu  rfi        .    Formula  :  -rf  ;  -«•  |  -«r.] 


a.^^.  mAmmHano€M, 


(Surrpn^Qiufrl  jbld4=S  gu(tuj\  LfiuiiisCSssrl  LniU!ia(^®esrQpGsr. 
(oUfrpfiSlQlUT !  jBLL^S  GUfTOJ !  &=aja=uj,  Qunpf^l  QutrpfSi !        e^jy 


No  melting  love  is  here  I  To  see  Thee, — to  be  made  Thine  own, — can  I 

Be  meet  ?  This  abject  state,  Father !  behold,  'tis  past  my  power  to  bear  !    240 

Decad  VII. 

THE    OVERWHELMING    SENSE    OF   THE    DIVINE 
COMPASSION. 

LXI. 

1  BEAR  no  more  these  joys  of  sense  ;  Hail !  ^ankara  1 

Hail  I  heaven's  ancient  Lord,     Hail  I  our  Vicjalai ! 

Hail!  Matchless  One !   Hail  I  King  of  heavenly  hosts  I 

Hail  I  Tillai's  Dancer  I   All  hail  I  our  Spotless  One  1  244 

LXII. 
BoBtwqr. 

All  hail  I  Na-ma-9i-va-ya  1  Buyahgan  I   My  senses  fail  1 

All  hail !  Na-ma-9i*va-ya !  Other  refuge  is  there  none  I 

All  hail  I  Na-ma-9i-va-ya  !  Send  me  not  forth  from  Thee  I 

All  hail  I  Na-ma-9i-va-ya  I  Triumph,  triumph,  Hail  I  248 


241  &C.  This  is  Teiy  incoherent  and  rhapsodical.   See  notes  on  Song  I.         243.  Kii/s/tif -a  bull 
(.mighty  one),  which  is  on  his  banner.  Song  XIX.  37-40.        245.  Note  II.  'BuyaAgan,'  XLV. 


OmlTl* 

QuTjbfiSl^^QuTSiJihQurriuujiT^ihGiDij^^LLQ^rreh^ih 
QunrpnSi !  jS^  u/r^ii,  QufrpnSil  jBff^Qesr^  QurrpjJ^l  Qufrpj^l 
(oUffjbfiSl !  jS^  SQ^Ssusr  Qeu&freau  n^u^u  neuesr^ti^i 
aarpfSliu  u^tresreir  qj/tsstld  ^q^^l^H  ^l^gi^  enrrCSesr !  eL®a. 

eLiL.6t^ dsSsyr^jQiJL QL./ra;^  e^LbUir^jB ^Qj^^^CSuirpjiSl 

a®. 
^uasfffT^CoUfrp/Sll  LLp(o(ffi  ^rre&r^Qsv^^QufrpjiSll  (Ssirevu 
QurrfEiifffr  ^ev(^  Qa=^6LimLj  Q6U6&srsssrGDsi<s[fiujeufTLLdS(sisr 


LXIII. 
AU  in  aUI    ^  , 

Hail !   Loving  One,  Who  deign*st  to  make  false  ones  like  me  Thine  own  f 

Hail  I  to  Thy  Foot  1    Hail  I   O  Lord  !    Hail,  hail ! 

Hail  I  Sweetness  new  of  mercy's  flood !   Earth,  water,  fire. 

Wind,  ether,  the  two  lights  of  heaven, — are  Thee,  O  God  !  352 

LXIV. 
Oomm  qnioklyl 
Hail,  O  my  God  !  In  grace  behold  me ;  Hail ! 
Hail !   I  pray  Thee  melt  my  soul  within  me,  make  me  Thine ! 
Hail !  This  body  strip  from  off  me ;  quickly  give  the  heavenly  realms ! 
Hail  I   ^ahkara.  Who  in  Thy  braided  lock  hast  Gahga  placed !  256 

LXV, 
PralM. 

Hail  1   O  (^ahkara,  other  refuge  have  I  none  I 

Hail !    Partner  of  the  Queen  of  glorious  form,  of  ruddy  lips, 


256.  ITow  Gaitgd  {the  Gangit)  got  into  the  tuft  of  hair  on  (^ivan^s  head, — The  ancestors  of  a 
certain  king  of  the  solar  race  named  Bhagtrathanf  owing  to  the  curse  of  the  ancient  sage  Kabilar, 
were  consumed  to  ashes,  and  to  restore  them  to  life  he  obtained  by  severe  penances  the  favour  firom 
the  gods  that  the  heavenly  Ganges  should  be  sent  down  to  this  world ;  but  Qivan,  fearing  that  the 
rush  of  the  celestial  flood  would  destroy  the  earth,  caught  the  river  on  his  head,  and  kept  it  among 
the  twines  of  his  braided  lock, — so  saved  the  world.  The  legend  seems  to  have  no  possible  meaning, 
but  the  most  popular  epithets  of  Qivan  are  founded  upon  it.  One  may  fancy  that  the  god  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  Himalayas,  whose  tangled  forests  are  his  hair,  from  the  midst  of  which,  as  from 
the  very  heavens,  flows  down  the  mighty  Ganges,  while  the  crescent  moon  gleams  brightly  on  the 
mountain's  brow.    [Lex.  «*««.] 


^iEi@€uirifi  eutrpp  SsvQevm;  ^ijbi^rrfrm  ^ifi^^iL  (oL^CSesr.   a^o 

Snoit  • 

iSssiip^jSss^eu  Quif^issim  ^A)6VfTijb  Qurftiueuif  6»L^GDLb,(Su(rpj6il 
^L^^^uf^Gu  €U(rifi6ii^  QurrpfiSll  SLLbUirjBfrLL  Qi^LbiSI  jfrCSssrl    a^^ 

ah6T. 
OTiiiS/r/rsir,  QuTpjiSl  eutresr^  ^€uri€U(i(^^^  (Sufrp/^  I 
QiSfnhuif  ^ir  iLQ^m^isir  ubiiassim  ^^p^  QeueSsr  (ss^p,  QufipjiSi  I 
QiFLLiSisiGsr  Quffpn^l  ^(Sv2sojs  ^Q^^Sppih  U6V€U,  QufipjiSi ! 
fi-iiu/r/r,  QufrpnSil  OTsir&w  ^(§f^GDL^  ^05^9  (SurrpjiSi !  ft^jy 

^Q^eu(S65r^(Surrpn^\  ^uiSlsv  ^uuCScsr^Qurrp/iSl  eurrQ^if 

euQi^s^^  Qp^^Sssr  jS^utrSv  euirmiQi^  (oGusisrQihf  Qumjj^  I 
fiQ^sjSt^  urr^Lb^  QutrpfiSil  ^iEiuQgstgst pGsFleiDixi  ^i^Q^.     a-cra. 

And  gleaming  smile,  and  black  bright  eye !   Hail  I   Rider  on  the  mighty  Bull ! 
Here  these  earthly  joys  I  bear  not,  Embiran, — I  all  renounce  I  a6o 

LXVI. 

I  have  myself  renounced,  even  I ;  Hail,  hail,  Embiran  I 

I  have  not  done  Thee  wrong  I    Hail  I    Foot  to  which  I  service  owe ! 

Hail !   Faults  to  forgive  is  duty  of  the  great  1 

O  cause  this  earthly  life  to  ceasfe  !    Hail,  Lord  of  heaven  !  264 

LXVII. 
Adoration. 
Hail,  Lord  !    Hail  I    Thou  King  of  heavenly  saints ! 
Partner  of  the  Queen's  graceful  form, —  Hail  I   Wearer  of  the  sacred  ash  I 
Hail  1  Worthy  Prince  I  Hail  I  Thou  of  Tillai's  sacred  court  I 
Hail  I  King  of  heaven  I    My  only  Ruler,  Hail !  a68 

LXVIII. 
Take  mot 
Hail,  only  Deity !    Incomparable  Father,  Hail ! 
Hail  I   Guru  of  the  heavenly  ones  I    Hail  I  Tender  Branch  ! 
Hail,  bid  me  come,  receive  me  !  grant  Thy  Foot  to  gain  ; 
And  thus  remove  my  lonely  friendless  woe  I  372 


72  ^gaiirffSiS). 

Qutj^Lb^^  QuifiULLGSiUi  ^iLQasrreAr  Ld^siflOLo  Quq^gdih^ 
QuffpnSt ! 

CTO. 

QufTpjj^^  ^u  HGUGST^i^s  asrrQev!T(3i  eurrcsrth  ^^lu ! 
(oUirpjiSf  OTeii  Gi^uSiTi^fB  Q^irppu^  ^^jS  (S^irppih  ^eceoiuj  I 
CSurrpjjSi9^^svire^uSifi(^ijD  Fr-QfiuFT' jj^^tasiLL ^^{u\ 
QuupjjSly  gQiii  L/^69r<£699f769rSo9riJ  LjessrifSsvrru  L^6ssriTies>^iufr(o6sr\ 

[Metre:  m^u^ifi  Ott^Mx^.  ^9Jki  if^^M    Formula  :  mt,  mr,  w,  mr,  lor,  nr,  if.] 

LjsmfTuu  Q^iim  ct/^gs)^  ^m^ssr  ^6&r(Bl  f^essr  (SjBjiS^iu ; 

LXIX, 

Hail,  to  those  who  love  with  perfect  love,  Giver  of  love  surpassing  theirs  1 
Hail  1  Greatness  that  oft  my  falsehood  pardon'd,  granted  grace,  and  made  me 

Thine ! 
Hail  I    Prince,  Who  drank   the  outpoured  poison; — to  the  heavenly  ones 

ambrosia  gave! 
Hail !  Thy  perfect  Foot  on  me,  a  wretch,  in  grace  bestow  I  376 

LXX. 
Xhm  Vnlversal  Lord. 
Hail !   Thou  Who  art  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  ether  too  I 
Hail  I   Thou,  all  life's  phenomena, — Thyself  invisible  1 
Hail,  all  living  beings'  End, — Thyself  without  an  end ! 
Thyself  reaching  through  all,  by  senses  five  unreached  I  a8o 

Decad  VIII. 
MYSTIC   UNION. 

LXXI. 
Blnldiitf  in  raptOM. 

Sire,  as  in  union  strict,  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine ;  on  me  didst  look,  didst  draw 

me  near ; 
And  when  it  seemed  I  ne'er  could  be  with  Thee  made  one,— when  naught  of 

Thine  was  mine, —  

a  75.  Song  XII.  377.  Comp.  CCLL  a. 


H^smiuu  ^fTS  ^ms  ^fm\  L\msLL  ^<ssr  QufrsQio  1  a.^^ 

CTa. 
Qurrsiii  (oGusiffi^  Qeueisn^  QevGsrL^n^^  ai^  ^(^uQpit^ 
^as  1  ^^ds  LpeSSsssr  ^eo(T^  Qso^,  ctsst  ^Lbi^rrfrm ! 
^^lii  eSeisi®^  ^lluu^^  ^    57>     j^^  sQA^Qem 

QllIis  evj5^  ^GSTui  ^^Qu  Gisri(^u  ^s  QeuernQQixt ! 


And  naught  of  mine  was  Thine, — me  to  Thy  Feet  Thy  love        283 
In  mystic  union  joined,  Lord  of  the  heavenly  land  I — 'Tis  height  of  blessedness  I   Y 

LXXII. 

AU  \aiau  in  Ood. 

For  BLESSEDNESS  I  Seek; — not  Indra's  choice  delights,  nor  those  of  other  gods; — 

Thou  Only-One,  Hive  not  savewith  Thy  Feet  twain  I  OurLord,  my  breast  is  riven. 

With  trembling  seized ;  my  hands  in  adoration  join ; 
And  from  my  eyes  a  ceaseless  stream  pours  down,  as  of  a  river,  O  my  sage  I   288 

LXXIII. 
Pxsarar  for  eoniiininatlon. 

My  sage,  save  to  Thyself  there's  none  to  whom  I  cling; — in  me,  deceitful  one, 
No  part  from  mingled  falseness  'scapes;  I'm  falsehood's  self! — Partner  of  Her 
whose  dafk 

Eyes  gleam,  come  Thou  to  me  !  the  love  Thy  true  ones  feel,— 
Who  at  Thy  jewell'd  Feet  in  love  commingling  rest, — mine  be  it  too,  I  pray  I  292 

LXXIV. 
CMva  mm  MMntiAl  on«n«M. 
I  PRAY  for  love  of  Thine  own  jewell'd  Feet ;  remove  the  false ;  Thine  own 
Make  me  in  truth ;  dog  though  I  am, — O  bid  me  come,  in  grace  join  to  Thyself, 

285.  See  V.  5-8. 


74  #5«»»»"^- 

y^^m^QssfrsAfi^bfjLKSGsr^^ihCSujp^l  Quip^l  Gresrj^ih  gtsstj^ld 

S6mfa(g  Q^ifriBGDss  ub  i,  gids  utiis !  eresr  Qsrr  (?a;/r,  jS  ^ssruuCSfi  ? 

CTA. 

^2sifr^  Q^fssf^^  O^uL-lp^  Q^jS(ssy^  ut^ld  ^iu^Qgu  I  ^9* 

CTCT. 

e^iu^ev  ^eujpmsisisr  ^^nSI  LopQdtfir  ^^otgzoo)  ^^GDinuSp 


For  evermore  Thine  own  !    So  let  me  ceaseless  praise,  295 

Thro*  every  world  returning  ever  come ;  my  King,  that  I  may  worship  Thee  ! 

LXXV. 

Thou  art  sole  MtfuOlty. 

Thee  worship  both  the  earth  and  heaven,  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  fourfold 

mystic  scroll : 
They  yearning  pine  for  Thee.     For  they  who  gain  Thee  know  naught  true 
exists  but  Thee. 

Ah  I  since  we  vow  to  quit  Thy  service  never,  come  J99 

And  grant  Thy  grace,  Thou  Partner  of  thelovely  Queen  I  Pausingwhy  ponderso? 

LXXVI. 

H«  iraasMnda  thongM  and  ap^aoh. 

When  pondering  Thee  the  thought  goes  forth,  to  reach  the  bound  desired  by 

fitting  word 
Is  not  a  whit  attainable;  nor  are  these  things  one  hears  through  forms  of  speech. 

Thee,  Who  art  all  the  world,  the  senses  five  know  not. 
How  gain  the  Father's  Foot  that  rests  in  all  that  is  and  every  sphere  beyond?  304 

Lxxvn. 

To  me,  a  guileful  soul,  who  thought  to  gain  Thee,  Lord,  salvation  save  by  Thee 
Is  none.    No  other  Being  truly  is,  save  Thee  1    Lest  pining  sorrow  come, 


ji)7.  The  personified  Vedas,  often  represented  as  sages  worshipping  in  (^ivan*s  court. 


GDU^ev  c=^ai  Q^asfj^  urr^  sfr^^  Jia^  ;  utreSQiupi^ 

FP^  6vrr^  jS^ssAr  ^^j}jld  eue&rsssriJD  ^ev^sv^  Fpa=QGsr !         aho^ 

CTd|. 

iT'&=  Qesrl  j§  ^svev  ^isv^^  ^^(5^  ^/Ei(5£i,  ^^i4^ld 

QuQ  Qgst^  spif  (Su^Lb  ^^GDiD  Qussi^  Qiu^,  GrQcsTLbiSlirfrsirl 

^ji&Pfi  Q&=iuGiDs  QsefTGiS  6ufri(^i=  ffrflsv  ggu^i-^  ev^^efTfrev 
Qeujsesifi  luireSl  Qfijs^  Qecm  ctsst  ^^enefTil  QeueaS  eiSe&ri^Qev^^ 

^(jTjuL/  Qjs^a"  euf^s"  Qgst^sst  ^(sifr(Sl  Qsi^i^^meisrjSifiL 
SbQ^uLj  lllLQ  euiriuiD  (Sl^Q^  fssfAs  evjs^  QuT^^SkfLb^ 

In  mercy  to  my  sin,  my  soul  vouchsafe  to  guard. 
'Tis  pitying  grace  like  this  alone,  Ruler  Superne  I  Thy  glory  doth  beseem.  308 

LXXVIII. 
My  sonl  olinmi  to  ThM. 

'Ruler  Superne,  there's  none  but  Thee,  or  here  or  there,'  and  thus  I  ever  spake. 
Fool  though  I  was,  there  was  no  difference!  Our  Lord :  Thou  Spotless  One, 
Who  didst  ^ 

Make  me,  an  outcast  wretch,  Thine  own,  my  Teacher  Thou. 
The  THOUGHT,  that  other  god  exists  than  Thee  the  One,  my  mind  shall  never 
THINK  I  312 

LXXIX. 
Old  6mju  of  Ifr&oranoo. 
By  THOUGHT,  by  deed,  by  hearing,  or  by  speech,  or  by  these  wretched  senses  five, 
I  failed  in  days  of  old  Thy  truth  to  reach  ; — I,  low  and  foolish  one. 

I  passed  not  through  the  fire,  my  heart  burst  not  with  shame. 
To  Thee,  O  Father,  even  yet  may  I  attain  !   May  I  yet  dwell  with  Thee  !    3»6 

LXXX. 

Btraaffo  oonmiMid :  '  Tarvy  yet  Mlow.' 

Me  iron-hearted  and  deceitful  one.  Thine  own  Thou  mad'st;   Thy  Foot's 

sweet  bliss 
Filled  me  with  joy ;  with  me  Thou  didst  commingling  join.    The  fire  was 
there,  and  I 

309.  Comp.  XXXV.  3,  7.  315.  As  the  othcri  did.     See  legend. 


76  ^gCUIT^SlX). 

QjSQ^uL-ltjD  ^.sssru^  ujrr^iiijb  SLsmi^^  Q5^^  ^eSwL^  ^nuS^Lb 

[Metre :  s^Mu^fimp,    Lines  with  •  are  irregular,  having  six  or  seven  feet.] 

(Su&=LJ  uiKoL^dH^mi^  luirrfip;  nSlQj^j§(Sp 
Qp^u  uiLQu^emi  ^GiFlu(Sl S^p  ^esyLHUir^freo 


Was  there :  that  was  which  was !  Though  this  was  so  that  day,    319 
There  was  in  Thee  desire  for  me,  in  me  for  Thee; — what  ignorance  was  mine? 

Decad  IX. 
ECSTASY. 

LXXXI. 

ValMliood  liiiff«ni  jet. 

'  The  seed  of  lies  is  not  destroyed ;' — so  saying.  Thou  hast  placed  me  here  I— 

All  those  that  were  to  Thy  desire  have  come,  and  reached  Thy  sacred  Foot  I— 

In  depths  of  fear  I  sink.     O  God,  Who  didst  in  Arur  ask  for  alms, 

What  shall  I  do  ?    Speak  Thou  to  me  I  324 

Lxxxn. 

lEUtlffnatloii. 

Thou  spak'st  to  me,  amid  Thy  saints  with  sacred  ash  I  was  besmeared ; 
By  men  on  earth  as  Thy  poor  slave  I've  been  abused;  henceforth,  if  what 
I  suffer  pleases  not,  'tis  what  my  soul  desires,  because  I  am 

Thy  SLAVE,  whom  Thou  didst  make  Thine  own  1  338 


319.  The  saints  passed  through  the  fire  to  (^ivan's  paradise  (3I5>  The  sage  was  there,  desiring, 
but  not  permitted,  so  to  pass.  Yet  ^ivan  loved  him  I  Strange  command  :  *  Tarry  yet  below.'  See 
legend.  331.  Life  is  a  discipline ;  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  to  distinguish  the  tree  and  real  from 
the  false  and  unreal.        323.  See  Sunthara  Murtti's  legend. 


^^ufXoUjdsT  ^0v(o6V^  QsfKsvQiSvrr?  ^(r^  ^fest  ujinLQ<s(T6isr 
ijLSsuQds /rev  (?6V/r? 

^i^Qium  eL.69rSs9r<£  s^mi^ji  ST^^pnih  c=g(j2/  ssfr(o(sm(o6sr. 


LXXXIII. 
T«t  Z  know  not  wbj  I'm  left. 
And  am  I  not  Thy  slave  ?  and  didst  Thou  not  make  me  Thine  own,  I  pray  ? 
All  those  Thy  servants  have  approached  Thy  Foot ;  this  body  full  of  sin 
I  may  not  quit,  and  see  Thy  face, — Thou  Lord  of  ^iva-worldl — I  fear, 

And  SEE  NOT  HOW  TO  GAIN  THE  SIGHT  I  33a 

LXXXIV. 
Ttfl  me  tl&e  hiadrftiioe  to  my  Initant  freedom.    ^ 
I  SEE  NOT  HOW  Thy  SIGHT  TO  GAIN; — thoughThee  that  day  I  s^I  Speak  Thou, 
In  music  say  what  'tis  that  weighs  my  spirit  down, — O  Light  Superne  1 
Male,  Female,  rare  Ambrosia,  Sire  I    I  die,  a  dog,  of  power  bereft, — 

By  what  may  I  rise  up,  my  Lord  ?  336 

LXXXV. 

ralaeneM  keeps  me  out  I 

Thou  Partner  of  the  fawn-eyed  Queen ; — Thou  Word,  whose  end  the  Word 

knows  not; — 
Ambrosia  sweet,  to  thought  unknown ;  King,  faults  of  wretched  me  Thou  bear'st 
I  babbling  tell  my  woes.   Thy  saints  have  reached  the  city  blest.   Outside 

I  and  my  falseness  wander  here  I  340 


335.  See  JIT.  134,  135. 


78  ^l$6UITa'ft&. 

LfpQiL  QutTfiQ^lLti  QufflUU^Lb  UJff^U^  QubtU  ^(sifLI 

QupQeu  euevQsv^  ^evsvrr  eusAressmh  QupQpdsrujfr^ 
*^p(o€u  jS<^^ssr&=  (S&'ifjBfi  ^t^iuiTif  LDjbQ(nf^pnSiunrfiir(f; 

*Sp(o€u  Q^iLi^  euifieuj^^  SeuQesrl  jB^cHfeir  Qa^ifji^frQul 

d|6T. 

^(rufTUj^  ^eiDu.uj[riLj  ^ifXSiujb  (^em(ff  GfflSsssr  ^dri^ ; 

*(Su(T[TT  ^SVSLb  LjisfTlT  ^l^lUffff;    l-fpQui  Quip(S^^lUl^\ 

^(LpQs  GsFlmufrev  ^mufrtjD  u^ssrubiriu  ^LpA)(S3=ifjB^ 
Qui(Lp(S<s  ^Gsr^a  iB^f^i  Quim^t  SLpsvx6&r(B 


LXXXVI. 
ant  O,  the  pitF  of  it. 
Outside  we  go,  falseness  and  I ! — True  love  to  gain  I've  lost  the  power. 
This  is  my  gain  1   Thy  saints  to  Thee  who  utterly  are  joined  now, 
Know  nothing  else  but  Thee ;  in  acts  all  glorious  on  their  way  they  go ! 

O  (J!ivan,  they  have  reached  Thy  Foot  !  344 

LXXXVII. 
FaUnr«! 

0  Master,  give  Thy  slave  to  love  Thy  Foot  ;  Thy  servants  now  have  gained 
The  world  from  which  they  come  not  back ;  outside  I  have  remained,  I've  tried 
'To  crown  the  village  cow,  and  so  have  crowned  the  blind  I'     From  love,  of 

Thy  twain  Feet 

Estranged,  a  slave  I  'wildered  weep  !  348 

LXXXVllI. 
Z  Ma  uawortlij  to  1m  niuii1»«r«d  with  Tliy  Mdats. 

1  WEEP  1   With  loving  mind  towards  Thee,  like  wax  before  the  fire  were  they. 
Thy  gleaming,  golden,  jewelled  Foot  have  they  beheld,  and  worshipping 
Have  followed  Thee;  not  following  on  with  them,  in  vain  have  I  been  born ! 

Wherewith  shall  I  before  Thee  bow?  35^ 


347.  I  cannot  find  a  clue.     It  means  :  '  I  have  striTen  in  vain.' 


uffSsBeufTif  i^6i^^if^ ^(n)SiflLJ  uosiipiu  ^i^iuiiiii^m 

BmO. 

^f^^  (sSfBssrQiu^  ^ap^rrsv  ^(^bssru  Qup<sv[t(Sld. 

[Metre :  «r««r  9iM  u\^  .Q»i^«>  ^t^  ^Mu  'SfsJkfiA'  Formula  :-ior|-«9|-iar|-.i9.  This  popular  and 
pleasing  Tamil  metre  is  essentially  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic.  It  has  eight  lines,  of  which  one, 
three,  five,  seven  are  under  one  rhyme  («r^«a).  The  alternate  lines  have  the  assonance  (CioraRr). 
See  Grammar.  Each  of  the  eight  lines  has  a  caesura  after  the  fifth  syllable.  The  first  half  of 
each  line  is  thus  a  true  trochaic  penthemimer.  But  resolutions  of  -  into  u  w  are  not  infrequent. 
Trochee  becomes  tribcuh.     The  scheme  is  thus  :    v3vu-^w-^|wbw-^o-^.] 

at»s. 
LLiTfiS  evtr^  LDji  sQi^&ssrQeuGfrenCSLDl 

eujs^  (LpjB^jS(sir  LnsvifQsrr  L^fr^^iSsssr 


LXXXIX. 
At  iMurt,  take  my  sin  away. 
In  grace  Thou  hast  put  far  all  ills  of  those  that  bowed ;  on  ancient  saints 
Thou  didst  bestow  Thy  Foot  adorned  !    If  that's  too  great  for  me,  my  guilt 
(Who'm  like  a  tough  bambu)  destroy ;  come  swiftly,  give  Thy  healing  Foot  ; 
Thou  only  True,  from  falsehood  free  !  356 

xc. 
\/j  Teaoli  me  Tlijr  way. 

All  FALSE  am  I ;  false  is  my  heart ;  and  false  my  love ;  yet,  if  he  weep. 
May  not  Thy  sinful  servant  Thee,  Thou  Soul's  Ambrosial  sweetness,  gain  ? 
Lord  of  all  honied  gladness  pure,  in  grace  unto  Thy  servant  teach 

The  way  that  he  may  come  to  Thee !  360 

Decad  X. 
THE  OVERFLOW  OF   RAPTURE. 

XCL 
Tlie  true  ones  blest — ^but  Zl 
O  Flood  of  mighty  changeless  grace  I    They  came, 
who  gain'd  erewhile  the  gift  immutable 


8o  ^i^QjirjFSiS). 

QlDlULbGDlD  ^^Uiiej^  QlXHULOeiDLti  (oLDeiS^lf. 

Ss£L* 

GDLD^  sviEi^jBp  ^(smcssB  umisQesT ! 

eujsQ^  issruusssf)  Q^rreSsri^  i^esnjby^ 

QiniULbeSiLD  ^GSruii^L.^  QLHULbGDLD  (oLbGlSi^iT. 

Of  station  *neath  Thy  twain  flow*r-wreath^d  Feet. 

They,  loving  Thee  in  truth,  have  reached  the  True  I  h. 
Thee,  Endless  One,  benignly  manifest,—- 

diffusing  light,— as  Man,  I  saw  Thee  come ! 
Yet  I,— a  dog,  of  heart  by  fate  unblest, — 

lie  at  the  gate,  ah  me !  in  low  estate.  364 

XCII. 
Deny  me  not  Thj  truth. 
O  Half  of  Her  with  eyes  of  glist'ning  jet, 

Thou  cam'st  and  mad'st  me  Thine,  with  tender  hand 
As  feeding  me  from  golden  cup, — since  when 

hard  of  access  I  deem  Thee  nevermore  ; 
Thou  on  Whose  Body  gleam  the  ashes  white  I 

They,  loving  Thee  in  truth,  have  reach'd  the  True  ! 
But,  tell  me,  is  it  meet  that  Thou  should'st  go 

and  leave  me  here,  in  falsehood  thus  to  fall  ?  368 

XCIII. 
Tak«  'deeds'  awaj. 

Meetness  I'd  none,— the  false  I  took  for  true; 

but  when  with  loving  glance  Thou  bad'st  me  come, 


flSiera. 


if%€r» 


f^i^9^s{t.®.  8l 

^or^^  QLnesfiujfriLjl  ^qi^eaQ^pnj  ^muq^u^       , 

^O^P  @)(/j;  (LpGiDp  (oiujl  CTS5rOT£i/-9/r/r(55rI 
euLbu  Qesreir  eSbssri  ©jvj©  ^a;S5u(?«L/ ! 

<Seo2sv  Qll^  <£^  ^i(^LD  GlS&'GD^  QsTe&T 

QiLjm^boSf jB^^lPP  ^(ssruesr  ^iQ^iu. 

sTiLi^  LSLLs(SkfiJb^  u^oSiei)  GUfTGsrQesrl 

a»®. 

LDGDpuSlev  Fr%sfi(ipm  QayL^if^  ^>^^% 

Afflictions  ceased !    Yet  now  deceit  seems  truth. 

I  have  not  died,  O  blooming  lotus  Foot  I 
Thou  with  Thy  loving  ones, — to  whom  Thy  grace 

was  given,  O  roseate  Form, — on  high 
Hast  gone,  and  left  me  here.     Lord,  hear  my  plaint : 

there  is  no  end  of  deeds  for  worthless  me  !  37 « 

xciv. 
Vo  limit  to  Tlgr  power. 

There  was  no  love  in  me  towards  Thy  Foot, 

O  Half  of  Her  with  beauteous  fragrant  locks ! 
By  magic  power  that  stones  to  mellow  fruit  ' 

converts,  Thou  mad'st  me  lover  of  Thy  Feet. 
Our  Lord,  Thy  tender  love  no  limit  knows. 

Whatever  sways  me  now,  whatever  my  deed, 
Thou  can'st  even  yet  Thy  Foot  again  to  me 

display  and  save,  O  Spotless  Heavenly  One  I  376 

xcv. 
Ky  oonrse  laid  out  Iqr  Tlioe. 

Thou  Whom  the  lords  of  heaven  themselves  know  not  1 
Thy  source  and  end  the  Vedas  cannot  trace  I 

G 


82  ^goiff^Sii). 

GT^2ssr  ^^GsB/BfTtu  ^6m(3iQxfr6ArL^€Ufr\ 

L^2svuj  (SesrflssnLjih  QsiruSiSV  eunuSeSeo 
iSl4=^Gsr  ^AS^\u\  Quffluj  ^^UQ^i 

flhCT. 

e^os^L^iu  jBff^Q(Ssr^  (oUfTpfjS !  jSmesrevfrp 
up^  LbjbQpesri  ktieu  Q^nfisirnSiGsB 

Thou  Whom  in-  every  land  men  fail  to  know  I 

As  Thou  hast  sweetly  made  me  Thine^  hast  called 
This  flesh  to  dance  on  stage  of  earth, — 

me  to  enjoy  Thyself  with  melting  soul, — 
In  mystic  drama,  too,  hast  caused  to  move, — 

pining  on  earth.  Thou  Lord  of  magic  power !  380 

xcvi. 
'  Z  am  Thine,  ■»▼•  m»  I ' 
Without  a  seed,  the  fruit  Thou  causest  spring ; 

th'  entire  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  therein 
Thou  didst  ordain,  and  wilt  destroy  I   Me  too, 

deceitful,  mean,  within  Thy  temple  gates 
Thou  fiird'st  with  frenzy ;  mad'st  to  join  the  band 

of  Thy  great  loving  ones  I  Ev'n  should  the  tree 
They  plant  yield  poison,  men  destroy  it  not ; — 

and  thus  am  I,  mv  Owner  and  my  Lord  I  384 

XCVII. 
Serotloii* 
Owner  and  Lord,  all  hail !   Besides  Thyself 
support  to  cling  to  hath  Thy  servant  aught  ? 


f^^9^m&.®.  83 

&.^9)i— iLi  (?@  ?  uswfl,  (SufTpnSl  Q^LburrrriT 

^i^iu(3sr  ^iSi^iu^  QurrpnSl  c^^iLjih 

&^. 
^uu  QGsr\  GTissrA  i(Lp^  Q(ssr\  ^ 

(3tsr^^  Q(3tsr\  ^s  Qjsx  ^eir  ^ef^Q^tssr 

^uu  (?«jr!  Q^Gsri  (5/flo  ^mufflev 

Q^ffliu  (^lu  &.2sfffLJ  u(i^sjS<^p(ofiirir 

^ea  (o<sst\  Q^ifQ^Uh  uieai  GTiuuiSlGsFiiSV 

LG69r69rI  CT£i>/_9/r/r65r!  guq^s  sr^Qssrdssf; 

I  serve  Thee,  hail !   Transcendent  Being,  Lord 

of  those  in  heavenly  courts  who  dwell,  all  hail ! 
Lowest  of  all  have  I  become,  all  hail  I 

Giver  to  me  of  every  grace,  all  hail ! 
Thou  Who  didst  make  me  Thine  own  servant,  hail  I 

the  First  Thou  art,  and  Last,  my  Father,  hail !  388 

XCVIII. 

My  Father  !  unto  me  Ambrosia  Thou  I 

O  Blest  Supreme !   Thou  art  to  honey  like 
That  flows  abundant,  thrills  the  soul  with  bliss ! 

Thy  loving  ones  enjoy  Thee  as  their  own ! 
Helper  Thou  art !  with  glist'ning  glory  crowned, 

in  weary  anguish  of  Thy  worshippers. 
O  Treasure !  tell  me,  wilt  Thou  leave  me  here, 

in  this  poor  world  to  pine  away,  our  King  ?  39a 

XCIX. 
Oom«l 

O  King,  our  Lord,  come  Thou  to  me,  to  me  I 
Who  art  before  the  four-faced  One  and  Mai, 

G  a 


84  ^  5  Qi  r  #  s  &• 

Qutuss  LppssAr  ^^  uirtu  gt^siS^sd 

utfeu  jsnf^l  jS^  &(Tas&r  ufTLJoeu. 

soo. 


mffL^Qeusisr<3^ pffesr^  (SuirpnSl  ^thueo^ 

3tJSl jiiQsflssru^  (SuirpfiSl  QufTiuQiusofrui 
eSL^(Seusm®^jBfT^f  (SunrpnSil  eiS(Bi^j5^^ 


And  all  the  gods.    Our  Lord,  come  Thou  to  me,  to  me  I 

After  the  day  when  all  things  have  their  end 
Thou  art !   Our  Lord,  come  Thou  to  me,  to  me  I 

I  at  Thy  jewell'd  Feet  would  utter  praise 
With  loving  tongue  1  Our  Lord,  come  Thou  to  me,  to  me  I 

that  I,  Sin's-slayer,  may  Thy  glories  sing  !  39^ 

c. 

AoBglnir  AMir«. 

Thy  praise  to  sing  I  long,  all  hail  I  Thee  sing  I 

while  all  my  being  sinks  and  melts  in  love. 
I  long  to  dance,  all  hail  I  in  Thy  blest  courts, 

before  Thy  flow'ry  dancing  Foot  1  A  dog, — 
I  long  to  join,  all  hail  I   Remove  me  from 

this  nest  of  worms,  all  hail  I    The  false  I  long 
To  leave,  all  hail !   Grant  me  Thy  home,  all  hail  I 

Hail,  Thou  who  art  to  Thy  true  servants  true  I  400 


3$^.  The  body.  400.  The  song  begins  with  O^. 


|l|i^^  ofeAreBBruuil.     Or.  85 


'FORSAKE    ME    NOT/ 

HYMN  VI. 

This  title,  which  forms  the  burthen  of  the  poem,  is  given  to  one  of  the  Sage*s  most  interesting 
compositions.  It  consists  of  fifty  quatrains,  constructed  in  a  beautiful  metre  (see  my  Second  Grammar, 
1 19a),  which  is  in  fact  epichoriambic  (as  is  explained  in  the  notes  to  the  Tamil  text). 

It  is  called  an  Anthdthi  poem.  This  means  that  it  is  anaphoretic,  the  last  word  of  a  verse  being 
repeated  in  the  beginning  of  each  following  verse,  and  very  often  striking  its  key-note.  (Hymn  V 
is  the  same.)  This  has  a  beautiful  effect  in  Tamil,  but  the  difference  of  idiom  often  forbids  the 
translator  to  attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  English. 

The  poem  throughout  is  a  genuine  human  cry  for  Divine  help  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  struggle, 
and  is  full  of  the  most  vivid  emotion.  It  was  composed,  according  to  tradition,  immediately  after 
the  wonderful  cento  that  forms  the  fifth  poem,  and  gives  expression  to  the  youthful  devotee*s  feelings 
J  after  his  guru  had  finally  departed,  and  the  company  of  the  999  (?)  saints  who  attended  him  had 
/  thrown  themselves  into  the  fire.'  He  is  said  to  have  gone  round  the  ^ivan  shrines  in  the  Pan^iyan 
kingdom,  and  fint  of  all  to  have  spent  some  considerable  time  in  the  ancient  city  of  Tiru-Uttara-kd9a- 
madgai,  which  was  at  one  time  a  Pan^iyan  capital,  situate  eight  miles  south-west  of  Ramnad,  where  ' 
the  mins  of  an  important  ^ivan  shrine  are  yet  to  be  seen.  There  he  suffered  from  the  reaction 
naturally  consequent  upon  the  excitement  produced  by  the  wonderful  events  of  the  preceding  months. 
He  had  been  till  now  the  petted,  highly  gifted  favourite  and  prime  minister  of  the  Pan^iyan  king,  - 
living  in  the  midst  of  pomp  and  luxury,  invested  with  almost  absolute  power ;  and  was  still  in  his 
early  manhood.  He  finds  himself  at  once  a  Qaiva  mendicant,  who  has  renounced  everything, 
subsists  on  alms,  and  must  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  solitary  meditation. 

Meanwhile  the  dxcumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed,  the  lives  of  his  companions,  the 
whole  environment  of  the  temple,  are  not  favourable  to  pure  and  high  devotion.  The  lofty  ideal  is 
not  realized  here.  Then,  as  now,  the  influences  surrounding  and  emanatmg  from  the  shrine  itself 
were  in  many  ways  deteriorating.  From  the  evidence  of  these  verses,  we  conclude  that  there  were 
two  things  from  which  he  suffered.  One  of  these  was  the  allurements  of  the  female  attendants,  who 
in  bands  pertained  to  the  temple.  We  have  noticed  this  elsewhere.  Hindu  commentators  will. often 
find  mystic  meanings,  which  are  harmless, — if  unfounded.  Again  and  again  in  this  and  other  poems  he 
deplores  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  led  to  violate  his  vow.  The  other  difficulty,  often  referred  to, 
yfBS  the  way  in  which  mere  ceremonial  acts  had  to  be  performed,  affording  no  relief  to  his  conscience. 
He  thus  fell  into  a  desponding  and  well-nigh  despairing  state  of  mind,  and  sent  forth  this  cry,  like 
that  heard  in  the  Psalter,  and  reiterated  by  the  greatest  Being  that  ever  trod  the  pathway  of  this 
human  life.  Few  things  in  literature  have  such  a  genuine  ring  as  some  of  the  verses  in  which  the 
young  noble  bewails  his  apparent  desertion  by  his  Master.  Yet  he  never  quite  lost  his  confidence 
and  love ;  and  afterwards,  as  many  of  the  lyrics  show,  exchanged  for  the  '  spirit  of  heaviness  the 
garment  of  praise.' 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can  be  found  who  will  withhold  his  sympathy  from  the  Sage.  It  may 
be  noticed,  though  it  is  in  connection  with  the  Tamil  text  that  the  matter  must  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed, that  there  is  a  great  difference,  as  it  seems  to  me,  between  the  style  of  the  first  twenty  stanzas, 
(whexe  indeed  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  poem  originally  ended,)  and  those  that  follow.  Notably 
in  Terses  a  1-50  there  is  only  one  reference  to  Uttara-k59a-maiigai,  which  dty  in  verses  1-20  is  a  part 
of  the  perpetual  refrain.   These  later  verses,  too,  are  more  ingenious  and  subtle,  and  are  more  full  of 
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poetic  fancies.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  may  seem  to  be  even  more  beautifal  than  those  that  are  the 
uidonbted  composition  of  the  Sage.  Their  language,  rhythm,  and  manner  seem  to  me,  however,  to 
be  different.  Bat  I  readily  acknowledge  the  difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  all  merely  subjective 
criticism,  especially  by  a  foreigner.  Yet  the  exceedingly  uncritical  way  in  which  these  texts  have 
been  hitherto  handled  necessitates  and  justifies  the  attempt. 

The  writer  did  a  great  part  of  these  translations  at  beautiful  Lugano,  not  unfreqnently  relieving 
the  toil  by  the  enjo3rment  of  an  hour  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angioli,  before  the 
marvellous  frescoes  of  Bernardino  Luini;  and  could  not  help  wishing  ofttimes  that  the  Tamil 
Sage  and  Seeker  after  God  could  have  stood  there,  or  haply  knelt  by  his  side.  Could  Manikka- 
Va9agar  have  traced  that  history  of  the  Great  Master,  of  His  passage  from  Gethsemane  to  the  glory 
of  His  heavenly  dwelling-place,  how  would  he  have  been  affected  ?  One  wonders  I  It  may  be  that 
he,  and  the  weaver  of  Mailapur,  and  the  wandering  sages  of  the  Nala^iyar,  and  others  whose  l^ends 
we  recall,  have  since,  freed  from  the  flesh,  visited  that  spot  Certainly  they  know  those  histories 
now  !  Shall  we  not  in  regard  to  our  poet-sage,  wherever  his  ashes  are  scattered,  say  hopefully  and 
tenderly,  Requiescat  in  pace  f 

[Metre :  «iii.JbrA««i9>(^«>p.] 

a. 
SGDi^iueu  (oGsr9c>srs  sq^SssstuS  ^p^GVjs  firrsm®  QmtKsmL^j 

^GfiL^ueu  (Sssrl  ^miijBQ^(ciT^  ct£^  iSlrnr^^  ^(xr^bssr^  ^nriiiSA 

a. 

eumu 
eSielnQeam  gtg^^^ld  a9(S)jQ,  iSessn—fraj  I  jS^  QS(Lp^Q^nf(LpijbL9^ 

ssaQefTGST  ^ifiiuskfii  ssmQQsirsisr L-(r(sisTLJol^i  sia^mQLLi    ^ 


I. 

Vha  fbriAlMii  OB^'s  pttitioii. 

Me,  meanest  one,  in  mercy  mingling  Thou  didst  make  Thine  own, — 
Lord  of  the  Bull  I   Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  I   O  Thou  Who  wear'st 
Garb  of  fierce  tiger's  skin  !   Abiding  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  King  I 
Thou  of  the  braided  lock  !   I  fainting  sink.    Our  Lord,  uphold  Thou  me  I      4 

II. 
The  crimson  lips  of  maidens  fair,  in  ripeness  of  their  charms, 
I  press  no  more;  yet,  lo!  Thou  hast  forsaken  me;  though  in. 
Not  out  Thy  worthy  service,  Uttara-ko9a-mangai's  King, 
1  am  1   Thou  mad'st  false  me  Thine  own,  why  dost  Thou  leave  me  now  ?        8 


I.  The  word  Ka4aiyavan  («=  meanest  one)  begins  and  ends  the  poem.        3.  Uttara-ko^a-maAgai, 
tee  Introduction.    Tiger  i  skin,  see  Koyil  Pur.  II.  33.  Note  VI.        5.  This  had  to  be  toned  down. 


eurrif^j^ y^6Ssr(Lp2so  lunreiruiBisl  (sr^^  eueaifuueuQGsrl        «a. 

QfiGfflS^pQu[rm^LS^^ih^^GsrQ^nrpp&=Q&=(if^&i^^^   s» 

®. 
Q^ffiS^p  ^uLf(S  ^LLi^eSIp  SmQLLnfifi  lutrfflpumi^m 
eSQ^Smp  Gresr^bssr  eSKS^f  <£^  i^friu^  QeujiS  eumu  ^£}j<s(T6v 

euifi^icXT^  ^m  ^05  etTifi  ^(Lp\^nLi^  u^^^GsrQesr  I  e^ 

A. 

Qeu^^QfB'hasi ^eSiiL  ifJSl^^  me&r  i^mu^  aSSssr  uSi^Q(ny(^ 

III. 
A  tree  on  river  bank  of  dark-eyed  maiden's  senses  five 
I  rooted  stand !   Lo,  me  Thou  hast  forsaken  ;  Thou  who  dwell'st 
In  Arur's  shrine  renowned ;  O  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  King  I 
Half  of  her  form,  the  beauteous  one !  Thou  fosterer  of  my  life !  12 

IV. 

Thou  took'st  me  in  Thy  gracious  fostering  hand ;  and  then,  withdrawn, 

Lo  I  Thou'st  forsaken  me  lost  here ;  Thou  Whose  lofty  crown 

Bears  the  pale  crescent  moon,  O  Uttara-kS^a-mangai's  King  I 

Thou  radiant  Beam  as  lightning  seen  'mid  sheen  of  glistening  gold  !  16 

V. 

Like  moth  in  glistening  flame,  to  those  of  gentle  speech,  long  time 

I  fall  a  prey  I   Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  I    In  Thy  flower-crown 

Sweet  bees  sip  fragrant  honey ;  Utt'ra-ko^ a-mangai's  King  I 

Since  with  ambrosia  of  Thy  grace  to  feed  me  I  refused  I  ao 

VI. 

Through  ignorance  I  have  Thy  grace  refused  ;  and  Thou,  my  Gem, 
Hast  loathed  me  I   Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  !    My  throng  of  'deeds ' 


9*  Comp.  Xurraf,  iioi.  11.  Arur,  see  Periya  Pura^am  L  12.  Not  literal. 
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Quir^^uuif^dr  Qp^QuffiQiuTif^j^jsiTiLJXi—ihQufTiuuS^CSuj?  a^ 

6T. 

QufTiuiueu  (Sesr^ssru  QuirQ^Qsaesr  ^(S&rQi^fr^j^  Qufr^^i 
Qlhuiugu  (Sistsrl  qSlL  9.®^,  s<5Ar  i^tfiu ;  Q9i.£i>  ^(smiBi^p^^ 

^. 
FT  IT  AS  (ssrp  ^i^Qa=nfu.A  a^th^siS'Sssr  (Siu2ssr  ^q^^^soQiu  !         *a- 

Suppress,  and  make  me  Thine,— O  Uttara-k69a-mangai's  King! 

Will  not  the  great-sourd  bear,  though  little  curs  are  false  ?  24 

VII. 

False  me  Thou  mad'st  Thine  own,  as  though  some  worth  I  had ;  didst  mend 
Me,  O  Thou  True !  Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  !   Thy  throat  is  black 
With  swallow'd  poison  !   Stately  Uttara-ko9a-mangai's  King! 

0  roseate  One,  ^ivan,  who  putt'st  away  my  mortal  pains !  28 

VIII. 

What  is  Thy  way  of  glorious  grace  that  puts  away  my  sin  ? 

1  ask  with  awe ;  Thou'st  left  me, — Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  King  ; 
Before  whose  jubilant  Bull  flower-crown'd  foes  fearing  fled ! 

The  senses  'five '  and  fear  in  ways  diverse  draw  guilty  me  I  3a 

IX. 

Like  ant  on  firebrand  lit  at  diverse  ends,  sever'd  from  Thee, 

Distraught,  Lo  !  me  Thou  hast  forsaken,  Thou  the  only  Lord 

Of  the  vast  triple  world,  strong  Uttara-k59a-mangai*s  King  ! 

Whose  BRIGHT  right  hand  uplifts  the  warrior's  triple-headed  spear !  36 


24.  See  V.  263.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  proverbial  expression.      27.  See  note  to  XII, 
3e  8.        31.  See  Mair,  vol.  iv.  p.  190.   The  mere  roar  of  the  boll  destroyed  some  of  the  Asaras. 


'  fb^^&)  eSeSai  eofUUiL.     an.  89 

ao. 

Qeug^iuiL  (oLL^ssr  eSKB^^  ssin  L^rrtUf  eSl^Sssr  Qium  Lo^sr^CS^ 

^jv  u  lL  (?i_  g^syfl  sfriKSlih  Quksst  Qll^  Qj3(Sji5fiGS)s(Siu !         ^^ 

S2:. 

<£i.6)9^g2/  ^WflUJsiS  c:^/67(^657  <£0%99rd^  <£C_6l969r  @L6Vr61T£i) 

X. 

I  gained  access  to  Thy  bright  Feet,  freed  from  this  mortal  frame ! 
Yet  me  who  pine,  Thou'st  left  ;  O  Uttara-ko9a-mangai*s  King, 
Around  Whose  beauteous  flowery  groves  the  swarms  of  beetles  hum  ; 
Thou  Who  with  bow  of  might  didst  burn  the  city  of  Thy  foes  !  40 

XI. 

My  FOES,  'the  five'  deceived  me;  from  Thy  jewelled  flower-like  Feet 

1  parted ;  Lo !  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  !  Thou  honey  of 

My  sinful  soul  I   O  Uttara-ko9a-mangai's  King  ! 

O  Worth,  Whose  golden  form  gleams  'neath  the  hallowed  ash  I.  44 

XII. 

O  Worthy  One,  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine ;  by  senses  '  five  *  deceived, 
/I  worthless  left  Thee !   Uttara-k59a-mangai's  King  !  And  Thou 
Hast  left  me  I   Thou  Whose  mighty  javelin  slays  Thy  trembling  foes ; 
Great  Sea  of  clear  Ambrosia  given  for  worthless  me  to  taste  I  48 

XIII. 

As  dog  laps  water  from  the  lake,  my  soul  Thy  mercy's  sea 

Quits  not;  me  Thou'st  forsaken,  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  King; 

40.  Song  XIV.  41.  The  senses.  44.  He  is  fiery  red,  bnt  the  white  ashes  smeared  make 

the  glow  less  oppressively  dazzling. 


»®. 

^GlfleUJBfi  GTjboSi^  lSl[T(T^\  GTm^Sssr  ^(6Y^69)L.  ^^GSTUuCSGISrl      »0 

Soils 

^mtssr^^uu^^^^a'tso  ^^ueuif^^nSjS^Qpiu^fi2svf5(ofiaT. 


Who  dost  as  in  a  home  abide  in  those  who  leave  Thee  not ; 

Wine  of  the  palm  I   Ambrosia  I   Gem  I   My  flood  of  bliss !  5a 

XIV. 

Like  one  whose  tongue  amid  the  flood  is  parched  I  gain'd  Thy  grace, 

Yet  sorrow  springs ;  me  Thou'st  forsaken ;  Uttara-k59a-mangai*s  King; 

Who  ever  dwellest  in  Thy  servants'  hearts  that  Thee  desire ! 

To  me  in  guile  immersed  grant  grace  I    My  joy  is  joyless  all  I  56 

XV. 

With  JOYOUS  thought  I  saw  Thy  Foot,  drew  near,  and  gained  Thy  grace ; 
Yet  am  not  free  I   me  Thou'st  forsaken,  Uttara-k59a-mangai's  King, 
Whose  flowery  jewell'd  Foot  is  Light  of  all  true  lights  that  gleam  ! 
Father  accessible  I   Lord,  Who  didst  make  me  all  Thine  own  !  60 

XVI. 

I  wandered  weary,  none  to  say  '  Fear  not  I'    Like  lightning's  flash 

Behold,  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  I   Thou  Truth  beyond  compare ; 

Great  UTTARA-Kd^A-MANGAfs  King,  that  like  Thyself  abides; 

Like  Mother  Thou,  like  Father  Thou,  my  soul's  most  precious  Wealth  !     64 

64.  See  LI.  36. 
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Lo  Q^fi^<ssr  (SssT^  iSIp  0iSLJL96S5{)Lj  ulL®  iML^iEiSesriUQs  I  era. 


67«^ 


XVII. 

O  Wealth  !   Sole  Refuge  of  my  lonely  heart !   By  those  who  spurn 

Thy  glories  fear'd  I  Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  ; — O  Grace  by  eager  hearts 

And  true  enjoyed ;  Thou  King  of  Uttara-ko9a-mangai*s  shrine, 

With  fair  groves  girt  I    Darkness  and  light,  this  world  and  that,  Thou  art  I    68 

XVIII. 

'  Be  with  me !   Govern,  use,  sell,  pledge  me :'  thus  I  cried, 

Yet  me,  erewhile  Thy  guest,  Thou  hast  forsaken.  Who  didst  drink 

The  poison  as  ambrosia ;  Uttara-k69a-mangai*s  King  I 

Thou  healing  Balm  for  those  bowed  down  by  'changeful  birth's '  disease  1    7 a 

XIX. 

Fire  of  Thy  'biding  grace  my  sins'  thick  springing  wood  burns  up. 
Vi<Jahgan  I   Thou'st  forsaken  me  ;  O  Uttara-k69a-mancai's  King  ; 
Who  dost  destroy  the  root  of  human  'birth,'  and  make  me  Thine ; 
The  hill-like  elephant  didst  flay,  and  fright  the  Vanji-BOUGH  !  76 


71.  Set  XII,  verse  8.  74.  Vi^aAgan.    Epithet  of  Qivan  as  worshipped  in  Ariir.    Periya 

Paranam  I.        76.  Note  VI.   Vaiiji,  a  delicate  creeping  flower  plant.    Epithet  of  Umai. 


92  ^j^QJirffftd). 

ao. 

QfiissriLjLL  Ufr2sVtLIIEI  <£69r657SsV  a^LL^Qp  ^^GD^ILjlh  gp^/^' 

eM2s8rtL/a)  CTgsr/i/Sssr  iLjiii&^Q^i  sijB^p  ^eissTGDUbiuCoGsr !  jits' 

as.. 

ssisArGDLLUJ  (Sssrl  ^(SXTjoii^  CSs=iUfTiLi,  iSlpiri^nS  ^pasffl^nfth 

nSiiu(o(S5r\  jfjf 

XX. 

Like  climbing  plant  with  no  suppofting  bough,  I  wavering  hung ! 
Lo,  Tender  One,  me  trembling  Thou'st  forsaken  ;  Thou  Who  dwell'st 
Where  heavenly  ones  come  not ;  strong  Uttara-k69A-mangai's  King  ; 
Thou  Who  art  Ether,  Earth,  and  Fire,  and  Wind,  and  watery  Flood  I  80 

XXI. 

Like  little  shrubs  where  elephants  contend,  by  senses  five 

I've  been  sore  vexed ;  lo.  Thou,  my  Father,  hast  forsaken  me  1 

To  sinful  me  commingled  honey,  milk,  sweet  cane,  ambrosia, 

Light  of  my  soul, — thrilling  my  flesh  and  inmost  frame, — Thou  art !  84 

XXII. 

The  Light  Thou  art :  the  White  One,  gleaming  bright,  with  sacred  ash 
Besmeared.    Lo !  Thou'st  forsaken  me  ;  Thou  to  Thy  servants  true 
Art  near ;  from  others  ever  distant ;  hard  to  know ; — 
The  Feminine,  the  ancient  Male,  the  neutral  One  art  Thou  I  88 


80.  See  V.  277.  88.   PurushaSf  see  Muir,  vol.  iv.    (Jiva-Sana-bodham,  Aph.  I.     Comp. 

V.  115. 


jE^^cioofsfareasriJUil).     £Rr.  93 

GLlFn. 

Quppi^  QsfT6Afr(Slf  iSlGSiifiQiu  QuQi^iS^f  &r(T^i(^th  ^miS^ 
e^  p  pi^  (Siumi£las^  (S^fi9jS(sir  Qpm,  6T6sri(g€ir€treu(S6sr\      aa. 

e-erreaGsr  QeujBp^  ^eoeoesr  Q&^ujitjGDUi  lupg^ipGsf^ 

Qeuj}ijBfii£l  QuJbssr e!^^^s(sSsr L^tfiu\  Qeuiuiu  a^pQ(iif®mis 
e^^faasi^u  Quff^GSieu  (Suj^essrir  eiippeuif  ^Lbuir  &,ijbuif 


XXIII. 

JThe  form  Thou  gav'st  I  wore,  in  faults  abounding,  scant  of  love, 
^Me,  worthless  slave,  Thou  hast  forsaken,  see  I    But,  if  Thou  leave, 
I  perish ;  none  but  Thee  upholds  Thy  slave ;  Source  of  my  being's  bliss ; 
This  clear  perception  hath  Thy  servant  gained,  Indwelling  Lord  !  92 

XXIV. 

Things  true  abiding,  folly-stirred,  for  vanities  I  burn'd ; 

And  Thou'st  forsaken  me  ;  Thou  Who  as  robe  dost  wear  the  hide 

Of  fiery  mighty-handed  elephant!— I  joys  of  sense 

Seeking  gain  not,  like  ants  that  noiseless  round  the  oil-jar  swarm.  96 

XXV. 

Like  worm  in  midst  of  ants,  by  senses  gnawed  and  troubled  sore. 

Me,  utterly  alone,  Lo !  Thou'st  forsaken  ;  Thou  Whom  fiery  death  obeyed; 

Whose  fragrant  flowery  Foot  thelieavenly  ones  attain,  and  they 

Who  know;  O  Mighty  One,  Who  from  Thy  servants  partest  not  I  100 


89.  Comp.  Pope's  Nala4iyar^  34,  p.  25.  96.  Ndla4iydr,  337. 


94  ^QQj  ir<BFS  A). 

eu  Q^  j§  a  LLQeijioiff  ld2su<f^j2/  (S^frctssB  euuf^eSi<air  Qojm^i 
(SQ5  ^  ^  ldjQQlj/tjQ  iLji^a^GiDL^  eufi^sri  Q^n(ipLLes^Q\u  I  «^*» 

QjCT. 


XXVI. 

'  When  the  great  waters  fail,  the  little  fishes  faint ; '  so  reft  of  Thee 

I  quake.     Lo  !   Thou'st  forsaken  me  !    The  moon's  white  crescent  borne 

On  Ganga's  wave,  like  little  skiff  on  mountain  stream, 

Is  hidden  in  Thy  braided  locks, — O  choicest  Gem  of  heaven  !  104 

XXVII. 

Choice  gems  they  wore,  those  softly  smiling  maids ;  I  failed,  I  fell. 
Lo  !   Thou'st  forsaken  me  ! — Thou  gav'st  me  place  'mid  Saints  who  wept. 
Their  beings  fiU'd  with  rapturous  joys ;  in  grace  didst  make  me  Thine ! — 
Show  me  Thy  Feet,  even  yet  to  sense  revealed,  O  spotless  Gem  I  108 

XXVIII. 

While  SENSES  made  me  quake,  I  trembling  swerved  to  falsehood's  way. 
Lo !   Thou'st  forsaken  me  I    While  heaven  and  earth  the  poison  feared 
From  out  the  mighty  sea,  Thou  mad^st  it  ambrosia ;  Home  of  grace ! 
Thy  servant  I,  O  Master,  stand  distraught ;  sole  Worship  of  my  heart !       na 


105.  The  play  on  words  is  here  inimiuble.    Comp.  Ndliufi,  176 ;  Kurraf^  965.       110,  in.  See 
XII,  verse  8.  112.  Lit.  *  my  worshipful  Caste '  or  *  my  Brahman/  see  Lex. 


ss» 


rino. 

(TnS. 

x&'Gfi^iu  (oGsrl  ^L-jB  ^mu  I  fii-.fi  fitfea  ^L^pmSQm ! 


XXIX. 

Thyself  from  every  fetter  free,  Thou  freed'st  me  from  all  fault,  O  Sire, 
Whose  bow  victorious  is  the  mighty  mount  I   Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  ! 
Thy  lotus-form  the  cassia's  gold  wreath  wears ;  O  matchless  One  I 
By  fivefold-evil  am  I  stirred  like  milk  by  churning  staff.  116 

XXX. 

The  senses'  fire  burns  fierce;  I'm  stirr'd  as  the  cool  curds  by  churning  staff. 
Lo !  ME  Thou  hast  forsaken  I    Thou  Who  wear'st  chaplet  of  skulls 
And  clustering  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  long  entrails'  twine ;  and  dost  Thyself 
Adorn  with  ashes,  and  sweet  sandal-paste,  O  Essence  pure  !  lao 

XXXI. 

Thou  art  with  all— Imt  mm  I 
fPuRE  Essence  Multiform,  Who  art  cool  flood,  sky,  wind,  earth,  fire  ; 
Thou  hast  forsaken  me  I   White,  black,  and  azure  art  Thou  seen  I 
Roseate  Thy  form  I    Thy  girdle  is  the  glistening  hooded  snake ! 
O  Warrior  Elephant,  with  dripping  brow  and  mighty  foot !  124 


114.  Mount  Mem  was  ^ivan^s  bow,  XIV.  i.  116.  Malam,    This  is  threefold,  according  to 

the  Qaiva  system.  Bat  in  the  Catechism,  \\  48,  49,  two  are  added  :  4(«»«<ft>  «drittA,  iar«Mj,  mmt^tBuA, 
fiOgt^rai.    ^iva-Piragafam,  I.  30  (p.  157 ;  Madras,  187a).  119.  This  refers  to  ^ivan^s  form  as 

Bhairava.    Comp.  XII.     In  the  Ka9i  Khandam,  §§  31  and  89.  121.  His  wondrous  transforma- 

tions, V.  57-60,  377-280. 


g6  ^njcuir  #&&. 

usm®^p  fifrpCSuirp  Uiss^^i^u  usssBQ^iui  s!L.<stS^Qfi^fl5sri 
®«*/®«*/^  iSmnSjS^  Qp^(SjjSu  Qu(oi6'iu^^jSl(ciT(^f!^uiSl(s\) 


XXXII. 
8«3unialitgr  was  my  lMUi«. 
Those  WARRING  ELEPHANTS,  the  scnscs  five,  I  feared,— was  lost. 
Thou  hast  forsaken  me, — Thou,  hard  to  leave, — hard  to  attain. 
Save  by  Thy  worthy  saints,  bright  Gem !   While  fierce  fire  raged. 
Poison,  hard  won  from  out  the  sea,  Thou  mad'st  Thy  food,  O  Azure-throat!  128 

XXXIII. 
Pardon  my  waywardnaMl 
That  I  wished  to  do  I  did, — wine  of  Thy  grace  I  drank,— rejoiced;  — 
Then  swerved  I  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  I    Thy  fragrant  flowery  Foot, 
As  in  the  days  of  old  Thou  gav'st,  command  and  bid  me  serve  ! 
Take  me,  my  Father!    O  remove  this  wayward  fond  desire!  13a 

xxxiv. 
Z  WM  floUa  Mid  Mlf^wlUad. 
Stirred  by  no  strong  desire  I  did  my  will,  nor  clung  to  Thine ! 
And,  lo !   Thou  hast  forsaken  me  !   When  wilt  Thou  yet  as  wine 
Of  joy  meet  me,  and  all  my  mind  with  fragrant  sweetness  fill, 
As  of  the  plantain  fruit, — Transcendent  Lord  of  Kailai's  hill  ?  136 


128.  See  XII,  verses. 


^Q^LbU  /r  Q&wifesi  eu^  ^essFljii^  mu !  lSjd  eSlgQeumu  ^neutb      ska 
QufTQ^iJbQuQ^Uirrml  G£XbssrQueisru:.sfsru^^^S^uQu^^LDL^pQeu\ 

llnoii  • 

QuTjBLDLi^  ^uQuirp  LjGSisjtQ^ffi  luu  L^evesTfi^A  sjpeki 
Qea^LLL^  Qeufissi  eiSKS^^  se&r  ljtilj;  eSl(SS)[f  ^ifjBpeuLc 

ffinlCT. 

^GDrr(S^\^j!SiufrASij!S(SiudTL90Dy>ii(§^^(SV  ^meafi^^GVoVireo^ 


XXXV. 
Z  am,  thonffh  fknltj,  Tliin*! 

Transcendent  Lord,  with  Thine  own  ancient  saints,  me  faulty  one 
Thou  didst  desire  1    O  Aran,  yet  Lo  I   Thou'st  forsaken  me  I — 
Thou  didst  me  place  near  Thee, — like  the  hare-spots  thou  wear'st, — 

0  mighty  Warrior  'gainst  birth's  five-mouth'd  snake,  my  soul  would  shun  1    140 

XXXVI. 

Qu«Boh  sensiial  flr«s. 

Like  flames  in  forest  glade  sense-fires  with  smoky  glare  burn  fierce  I 

1  burn  1   Lo,  Thou'st  forsaken  me  !   O  conquering  King  of  heaven. 
The  garlands  on  Whose  braided  lock  drip  honey,  while  the  bees 

Hum  softly  'mid  Mandara  buds,  whence. fragrant  sweetness  breathes.  144 

XXXVII. 
Zs  tiMr*  BO  pltj? 

O  King,  to  me  poor  ignorant,  '  Fear  not  for  faults,'  Thou  didst 
Not  say,  but  hast  forsaken  me,  O  Thou  with  fragrance  crowned ! 
Spouse  of  the  sea-born  maid  with  sparkling  gems  and  jet-black  eyes  I 
Bhuyangan !  Golden  Foot  I  My  '  deeds'  press  round  like  clustering  hills  I    148 


139.  See  Naltu/i,  151,  176.  144.  See  XX.  7.  147.  See  note  to  VIII.  n,  12.    (Jivan 

a  fisbennan. 


anuietsrpqi^s  «/^,  ^c^  tuftsin l^jb^ 
LbS6Tfyp8s9srQaj\  ^^p^euirifiQp^Qevl  e^rssriQmuuiSlevGDeuLjQu ! 

3*0. 

iS2so^fi2svjB  (S;is2s5r  q9®^,  <S(SZ0r  i^mu;  Qeussar  u^^vSm  <^pesipi 


XXXVIII. 
Z  ]!»▼•  •xMd  tlironffh  w«Akii«m. 
By  senses  pressed,  fearing  I  left  Thee,  weak  to  quit  the  charms 
Of  sweet-voiced  maids.     Lo  I  Thou'st  forsaken  me  1   Thou  radiant  Beam ; 
King  of  the  burning-ground ;  Ambrosia  to  Thy  worshippers ; 
Hard  to  be  gained  ;  sole  Help,  removing  loneliness  of  lonely  me!  15a 

XXXIX. 

X«lp  m«  Ib  tills  oonfliot  witli  Xtm  fltali. 
Sole  Help,  whilst  Thou  wert  there  I  wandered  wanton, — 'deeds'  my  help  ! 
Thou  hast  forsaken  me.  Thou  Helper  of  my  guilty  soul; 
Thou  Source  of  all  my  being's  bliss ;  Treasure  that  never  fails  ! 
No  whit  bear  I  this  grievous  body's  mighty  net  !  156 

XL. 
Vli«  pain  of  — wwiaHty. 

Caught  by  those  eyes  whose  timid  glance  is  like  fawn's  in  the  net, 

' Wildered  I  grieved.    Lo !  Thou'st  forsaken  me  !   Thou  on  Whose  head 

The  pale  moon's  crescent  thin  is  seen !  Ocean  of  grace !   Thou  Lord 

Of  Kailai*s  hill !  Spouse  of  the  mountain  Maid  !  Source  of  my  being's  joy !  160 

153.  IJt.  *  walkeii  on  my  head.* 


^^^€OQS*«lir6ifari!iuii),     air.  gg 


S»4P 


XLI. 
Wo«  Is  m«y  in  tills  ▼!!•  flssUj  prison ! 

In  the  hot  flood  of  lust  for  those  of  ruddy  lips,  like  crocodiles, — 

I  eager  plunged.     Lo  1  Thou'st  forsaken  me  !   This  body  foul, 

Ant-eaten, — I  endure  not ;   ^ivan,  list  to  my  complaint  I 

Thou  Bridegroom  of  the  beauteous  Bride ;  my  joyous  Goal  of  bliss!  164 

XLII. 
Chraos  onos  giTsn,  now  withdrawn. 

Thou  gav'st  indeed  to  me  in  grace  to  gain  my  goal,  Thy  Feet ; — 

Yet  Thou'st  forsaken  me,  not  fated  to  shake  off  this  flesh  ! 

The  moon  beheld  the  serpent  bright  in  skull-cave  hid,  and  feared  ; — 

Then  plunging  hid  his  swelling  crest  within  Thy  braided  lock,  O  King  !       168 

XLIII. 
Z  sdoro  VlioOi  thooffh  Ibrlom. 

O  King,  to  wretched  me,  who  know  not  any  path,  the  Light 
Of  joy  1  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  ! — Thou  the  true  Vedic  Lord 
To  me  didst  speak,  Whg  passest  speech  I  To  steadfast  worshippers, 
Thou  art  the  First,  the  Last  too, — Thou  this  universal  Whole  I  172 

H  2 


lOO  ^  !§  GU  IT«FSli). 

Q^fr(ifi^Q^6V6U{rsin^^Q^fr(ipiJbUfBp^sLuljf,®  ! 


eSuf^p^  (?6DSbr  gS®^^  Sisisr  u.fnu;  eSliujs  ^TiasevnSi^ 
(S^uf^pnS  (SeoGsr^  ^eu^  ^ojeSu.^  ^ir^^  ^euit  assAri^GfriT  Grsir 

9Stt. 

^GDLp^Qj^  (ajgrriSujif  Qsfriaes><sLj  ueviruuip^  ^uS^^uumu 

LbGSiififBQ^  ^6mL-^f  ^sssriSeSy  ld!T6sBl-^^  Qptuub^iufsir^ 
uGSiip^Q^^ LLfiufj^^  (oT&srQp^  pGDpeu^ir  uffiuiSt^BssfQiul      s^^ 

XLIV. 
Tormented  bj  liurt. 
Like  oil  was  I  poured  in  fierce  fire  of  glancing  dartlike  eyes, — 
Lo !   Thou'st  forsaken  me  I  Whose  word  erst  joined  me  to  Thy  saints, 
Who  ever  worship  at  Thy  fragrant  flowery  Feet ;  my  Lord  1 
My  Master,  faulty  though  I  am,  forsake  me  not  1   Thee  will  I  sing.  176 

XLV. 
Bplxitnal  delMTtiOB. 

I  SANG  Thee  not,  nor  worshipped  Thee,  O  hidden  Gem, — nor  left  this  flesh. 
Lo !  Thou'st  forsaken  me  !   All  wonderment  I  wept,  yet  sought  Thee  not. 
Nor,  'Where  is  f ivan,*  'Who  hath  seen  Him?*  did  I  haste  to  ask. 
I  lay  supine,  my  soul  no  raptures  knew ; — I  suffered  sore ! .  180 

XLVI. 
mm  will  Z  ftdore  tlie  mysteries  of  Thj  Batnre. 
Like  fly  in  jack-fruit  caught,  I  fell  a  prey  to  fawn-eyed  maids  1 
Lo !  Thou'st  forsaken  me  !    But  if  Thou  leave,  I'll  utter  loud  reproach  I 
I'll  call  Thee  'Black-throat,'  'Who  ate  poison  from  the  sea,'  'The  Unqualified,' 
'The  man,'  'Crowned  with  the  waning  moon,'  'The  mighty  God  gone  wrong.'  184 


183.  Gtinamili:  this  is  a  play  on  words:  ^/ram  b ' quality.*  The  sages  deny  qnalities,  or 
attributes,  to  the  Supreme.  If  so,  He  is  destitute  of  all  power  or  fitness — unqualified  for  anything, 
*  We  never  speak  of  the  qualities  or  modes  of  God;  and  the  zeason  is  that  these  words  imply  change 
and  diversity,  like  the  phenomena  which  distinguish  one  species  from  another  of  the  same  genus ; 


ii^^€!)G£'6lSir6tSirLJUIjb.      Sn.  lOI 

fiaaGDs  (SufTSiiJs  ^Sbu^^Ssu  a)/rSou^  ^ipev  ^[ruy^<sAr 
^if  ^tf^  lUfTfsir  (arm  Gsf^mr  ^^^rr  (SiSfr^LDiii  es^sisuSitxT 

9i  ^1^  UJfTIT  c=9/^  lUfT^  eT^£lljS^^>5r^  QffiuiSlLJuQGSr !  «AflL 


XLVII. 
▼arioiu  waadariiigs. 
The  ancient  worship  of  Thy  blameless  Feet  I  gained ;  then  fell ; 
Reviled  Thee ;  woke  once  more ;  and,  lo  I  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  I 
Greatness,  that  heavenly  Ganga  stirs  to  shed  bright  gems  and  pearls  \ 
Thy  wreath's  the  crescent  in  the  water  seen,  caught  in  Thy  braided  lock !    i88 

XLVIII. 
Z  will  boaat  Tliy  Bam*. 
Hero,  Who  wear'st  the  fiery  snake- wreath  on  Thy  starlike  head  I 
Lo  I  Thou'st  forsaken  me  1    But  if  Thou  leave,  when  others  ask 
'Whose  servant  Thou  V     'Slave  of  the  glorious  slaves 
Of  Utt'ra-k69a-mangai's  King,*  I'll  name  myself,  and  cause  them  smile  at  Thee.  192 

XLIX. 
BT«r  praisiair* 

I'll  make  them  smile,  unfolding  faults  and  service  to  the  Lord ! 
Lo!  Thou'st  forsaken  me;  but  if  Thou  leave,  I  shall  abuse  Thee  sore! 
'  Madman,  clad  in  wild  elephant's  skin;*  'Madman,  with  hide  for  his  garb;' 
'Madman,    that   ate    the    poison;'     'Madman   of  the    burning-ground-fire;' 
'Madman,  that  chose  even  me  for  His  own!'  196 


And  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  being.  All  that  is  in  Him  is  immutably 
there;  and  this  relation  of  inherence  and  permanent  co-existence  in  one  nature  is  expressed  by  the 
word  atiribuie*    Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 


I02  ^  ^QM  a  9B&. 

^Q^u^^  ujfrGsr  &.69rSf;5r  ^^^^^lc^  ^einSGDLpi  Qs(^GSiLpfi^ 
Qeu^^  Qeu^ssr  eSKSi^^  S(sm  i^mu;  Q^ih  ueueaQeupiS^ 


Abusing  Thee  or  praising, — crushed  by  sin,  and  grieved  am  I ! 
Lo  I  Thou'st  forsaken  me,  Thou  Brightness  on  red  coral  hill  1 
Thou  mad'st  me  Thine ;  didst  fiery  poison  eat,  pitying  poor  souls, 
^That  I  might  Thine  ambrosia  taste,— I,  meanest  one ! 


300.  The  construction  is  involved ;  compare  line  i . 


^jgGTifcuiTanQj.     CT«  103 


9  (f  n  6IJ  ^ 
^05    CTLD    Ufr(SS)€U. 

THE    MAIDENS'   SONG    OF    THE    DAWNING. 

HYMN    VII. 

The  mystic '  Song  of  the  Maidens*  forms  a  pendant  to  the  *  Morning  Hymn '  (XX }.  It  has  always 
been  attributed  to  Manikka-Va9agar  without  any  hesitation,  though  in  many  respects  it  is  certainly 
unlike  most  of  hit  other  lyrics.  It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  for  the  use  of  the  women  at  Aru^a- 
^alam,  among  whom  it  is,  and  was,  the  custom  to  celebrate  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  a  festival 
in  honour  of  the  god  Qivan  and  the  goddess  9&tti  in  the  month  of  Margari,  which  corresponds  to  the 
second  half  of  December  and  the  first  half  of  January.  At  that  time  the  females  of  the  city  of  all 
ages  for  ten  successive  days  rise  before  dawn,  and  perambulate  the  precincts,  arousing  their  com- 
panions from  house  to  house,  and  proceeding  to  bathe  (in  rigidly  decorous  manner)  in  the  sacred 
tank.  There  are  passages  in  this  poem  which  I  have  been  obliged  somewhat  to  veil,  and  modify,  \ 
carefully  preserving,  however,  the  full  and  exact  meaning  of  the  original,  as  I  conceive  it.  There  is, 
however,  connected  with  the  (^aiva  worship,  it  must  be  said,  a  series  of  rites  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  temiric,  and  sometimes  the  fokti  system.  No  doubt,  in  connection  with  this,  many 
unspeakable  abominations  have  been,  and  are  at  times  i)erpetrated ;  and  every  thoughtful  Hindu  is 
sincerely  anxious  that  all  trace  of  these  corruptions  should  be  swept  away.  In  all  nations  similar 
things  have  existed,  and  it  would  be  quite  sui)erfluous  to  enumerate  the  ancient  rites  of  a  similar 
character  that  have  been  enthusiastically  celebrated.  [Comp.  Grote,  I.  25,  319,  &c.]  From  such 
things  the  ^aiva  sjrstem  must  sever  itself  absolutely,  which  it  can  the  more  decidedly  do,  because 
they  have  no  real  root  in  the  ^aiva  Siddhanta  philosophy  itself. 

In  one  edition  of  these  poems  there  is  an  introduction  to  the '  Maidens*  Reveille,'  which  gives 
a  mystic  interpretation  to  a  large  portion  of  the  lyric.  According  to  this  author,  from  the  month  of 
A^i  to  the  month  of  Margari  (i.e.  from  July  15th  to  January  15th)  is  the  night  season ;  the  other  half 
of  the  year  being  the  daytime :  the  whole  year  forming  a  single  day  of  the  gods.  The  former  half  of 
the  year,  in  which  there  is  rain  with  black  clouds,  is  the  representative  of  the  secular  period  of  involu- 
tion or  destruction,  when  all  things  have  been  re-involved  in  the  triple  veils  of  darkness,  which 
period  precedes  that  of  the  re-creation,  or  evolution.  The  other  half  of  the  year  represents  the  period 
of  creation,  i.e.  the  time  during  which  the  phenomenal  universe  is  re-evolved  from  its  eternal  elements, 
as  the  sphere  of  the  activities  of  all  things  that  have  life.  The  month  of  Margari  is  then  the  sjrmbol 
of  the  awaking  of  the  universe  from  its  slumber  of  involution.  It  is  the  dawn  of  the  new  creation, — 
of  secular  evolution.    [NoTB  XIII.] 

Now  this  creation  is  the  work  of  ^atti,  the  manifested  energy  of  9ivan : — his  wife,  who  is 
the  author,  not  of  life  indeed,  but  of  the  whole  phenomenal  system  in  which  and  by  which 
life  exerts  its  energies,  and  achieves  its  destinies.  ^^^^"^  Himself  can  come  into  no  personal  relation 
with  matter  and  its  veiling  delusions  and  darkness.  It  is,  therefore,  (^atti  that  accomplishes  the 
work ;  she  is  an  energy  of  activity,  of  knowledge,  and  of  desire ;  and  through  her  alone  the  Supreme 
evolves  all  things.  But  this  ianiric  system,  like  the  gnostic  systems  of  old,  does  not  permit  9*'^tti, 
as  the  Partner  of  the  Supreme,  to  accomplish  directly  the  work  of  evolution.  This  would  be  far  too 
simple  and  direct  for  Hmdu  philosophy.    There  is  a  long  chain  of  feminine  manifestations  (aeons) 
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• 
evolved  in  sncoession,  each  coming  into  a  relation  to  the  Supreme  that  constitutes  a  distinct  stage  in 
the  process;  and  it  is  only  at  last  that  Brahma  and  Vishnn  are  evolved,  to  be  respectively  the 
fashioner  and  the  maintainer  of  the  cosmic  world.  The  writer  here  enumerates  nine  of  these  Qattis, 
amongst  whom  are  nnmbered  the  chief  female  divinities  that,  under  various  names  and  epithets,  are 
worshipped  or  propitiated  In  various  parts  of  India.  Among  them  is  the  dreaded  Ka}L  No  doubt 
there  are  hints  of  all  this  hi  this  poem,  but  its  plain  and  obvious  interpretation  is  the  only  one  known 
to  the  majority  of  those  that  use  it,  and  I  imagine  the  composer  himself  was  innocent  of  anything 
like  the  gnosticism  and  mysticism  that  his  interpreters  have  given  him  credit  for.  As  the  hymn 
stands  it  is  a  beautiful  composition,  but  in  some  parts  it  will  seem  to  be  somewhat  obscure.  I  have 
tried  to  give  a  version  that  shall  be  as  literal  as  possible,  but  only  the  Tamil  reader  can  feel  how 
great  a  poet  its  author  was ;  and  only  the  student  of  the  South-Indian  Qaiva  philosophy  can  expect 
to  enter  into  its  spirit 

[Metre:   QmdinJmuwarmitjt  g^ppt^iisn^  CUr^^mts^Kkjr,    See  VIII  and  XVI.] 


(S^fT^GDiu  iu(riJburrL.i  (?<»Ll(?L-.tt^a),  eufnLL^L^iBssifr 
u^trQ^l  euefTQj^Qiuil  eu^Q^eiSQiurr  jS^Q^^^fr^? 

LDtrQ^eu^  euTiTSLpeoseir  Gunrifi^^uj  eufrifi^QflffreSQuiriu 
eS^eumiii  QsiLi^sh^ll^  eSfLbiSeSlijbiS  QLLdjCbu^pfli^ 

^QflJS^LD  ^sifea^  Si^^^ifea^  ctsst  Qesr  ^^Qesr 


Vh«  tompU-woxahlp. 

ITA4  waits  sing  at  ik4  door."] 

The  Splendour  rare  and  great,  that  knows  nor  first  nor  end, 

we  sing ;  Thou  hear'st  the  song,  yet  still  sleep'st  on ; 
O  lady  of  the  large  bright  eye  I  is  thine  ear  dull 

that  it  perceives  not  sound  of  praise  that  hails 
The  great  God's  cinctured  feet  ? — She  hears  the  strain  resound 

through  all  the  street,  yet  in  forgetful  sleep 
On  her  flower-couch  she  muttering  turns  I— 
See,  here  she  nothing  noting  lies  I   Why  thus,  why  thus? 

doth  this  our  friend  beseem  ? — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  ! 


4.  The  refrain  is  eitmhdvdy!  which  Ma/  mean  <  Arise  (or  ponder),  O  our  Lady!*  but  seems  like 
Scott*s  iitu  hyp!  in  Maimion. 
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a. 
(Lp^^Gsrssr  Qeu(sssr  6ssr(SS}^ujfriu\  Qpeir  oijs  Q^^it  ^(Lpjs  Q^esr 


Trlfl«  not  I 
'  Hail  to  the  heavenly  Light/  thou  ever  say'st,  as  we, 

by  night  and  day.     Now  of  this  flowery  couch 
Art  thou  enamour'd,  maid  with  faultless  gems  adorned  ? 

Shame  I  jewell'd  dames,  are  these  things  trifles  too? 
To  sport  and  jest  is  this  the  place,  when  He  in  grace 

Hath  come  to  give  the  foot-flower,  shame-fast  angels  praise  ? 
The  Teacher,  Lord  of  ^iva-world,  in  Tillai's  porch  He  rules. 

Who  are  His  lovers  all? — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  1 

III. 
O  thou  whose  smile  as  pearl  is  bright,  arise,  present 

thyself  before  the  Sire,  the  blissful  One,  th'  Ambrosial, 
And  with  o'erflowing  sweetness  speak  1    Come,  ope  thy  doors  I — 
[SAi  joins  them.    They  enter  the  temple-porch,'] 
'  Ye  men  devout,  the  Ruler's  ancient  saints,  ye  reverend  men, 
Wiirt  be  amiss  if  ye  our  weakness  aid,  us  novices  admit?' 

l/n  the  temple.'] 

No  cheat  is  this,  know  we  not  all  Thy  wondrous  love  ? 


I06  ^  !$  GU  IT  «  S  lb. 

^^^Lb  ^LpSiuvif  ufn^rrQfffT?  p^Seubssf 

eu(5isr6ssri  Ssifl  QiLrrifiiujit  ^evsofTQ^Lb  cu^^aQrrfr? 

®. 
QuffA)  ^fiSCocuiTLb  (oTGsr^mea  Quts^ieis  QetrQu^Lb 


«a. 


««• 


Who  sing  not  what  they  beauty  deem  ?    Our  (^ivan's  form 

ev'n  so  we  yearn  to  see. — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  la 

IV. 
ITJUy  all  henceforth  sing  their  morning  song  to  the  goddess ^  imploring  HER  to  arise  in  grace."] 
O  thou  of  radiant  pearl-like  smile,  is't  not  now  dawn  ? 

have  not  the  sweet-voiced  come,  like  parrots  many-hued  ? 
Thus  thinking,  as  is  meet,  we  speak ;  meanwhile  in  sleep 

close  not  Thine  eye ;  let  qot  thy  time  in  vain  be  spent ! — 
Sole  Balm  of  heaven,  the  Veda's  precious  Sense,  the  Dear 

to  eyes  that  see,  we  sing,  our  melting  minds 
In  rapture  all  dissolved ;  nor  deem  thou  should'st  remain 

for  ever  thus  asleep  I— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  I  i6 

V. 
8aj  not,  <9ivaB  Is  nnloiowabl*  I ' 
The  '  Mount  *  that  Mai  knew  not,  and  Ayan  saw  not, — we 

can  know ;  so  Thou  dost  utter  falsities, 
O  guileful  one,  whose  mouth  with  milk  and  honey  flows, 

ope  thy  door  I    He  Whom  earth,  heaven,  and  other  realms  know  not, 


12.  From  this  point  it  is  the  goddess  that  is  mostly  invoked  in  some  rerses. 
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&ev(LpLD  ufTi^d'y  SeuCoGsrl  QeuQeisrl  ct^ 
(S(nj'6Vih  ^i^^SS^Ui  ^^ssr[f(riUy  e^emnmu^  sir(sm\ 

(^6Vi  ^ffisS  U  fflS"^  (ST A)  ^T  67£i)Li  ffOi  !TIU !  tLO 

eu(¥^eufrif  dSLpeourrtf-  eujif(ofi!TiT<s(^^  eumu^peufriul 
oanCoGsr  e^Q^sifiu^  ^ssriCSs  e.j2/a),  ^ini^ih 

^(?(g)  ifA(gjB  fifEiQs  fT^ssru  uitlJ  ^<so  ^if  erihu  ireu  mis !      &.#> 

CT. 

e^m&sip  <s/f)(L//r^,  gf>0Qi^,  ^(S^^^^^i 

In  glory  makes  us  His,  cleanses  our  souls  in  grace. 

His  goodness  sing  I     *  O  ^ivan,  (^ivan/  hark  I  they  cry. 
Thou  understandest  not ;  thou  understandest  not  1 — 

So's  she  with  perfumed  locks  I — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  I  ao 

VI. 

O  fawn,  but  yesterday  thou  said'st,  'At  dawn  I  come 

to  rouse  you  up;'  but  now,  all  unabashed 
Tell  us,  what  quarter  didst  thou  seek  ? — is't  not  yet  dawn  ? 

He  Who  is  sky,  and  earth,  and  all  things  else,  to  men  unknown; 
Himself  will  come,  will  guard,  and  make  us  His;  to  us 

who  coming  sing  His  heavenly  cinctur'd  Foot,  speak  thou  I 
In  rapture  melt  I  The  King  of  thee,  of  us  extol ; 

of  all  the  worlds  I— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  24 

VII. 

Mother,  are  these  too  trifles?    Many  heavenly  ones 

know  not,  the  One,  the  mighty  glorious  Lord. 
Hearing  His  signals,  ope  thy  mouth,  and  '  Qivan '  cry, 

Cry  '  Southern-One.*     Like  wax  before  the  fire 


I08  ^  IJQJ  if  A^ft  &. 

67^@)%9r  ^^^6S)[fUJ6igr  ^sir^QpQfieir  Qpeo(o(SO[¥(ip^ 

^. 

^(dSiipumi  sirerrdssiQiu^  lj/tlIM  ^ev  ^if  eTLbUtfeuiiu !  «.&. 

a». 
(Lp^^bssru  ULpLbQufTQ^iL^  (Lp^dssru  UffiLbQurrq^Qeirl 

iSl^^ssru  Lf^GDixii^ih  Quifi^LDU  QupjjSujQssrl 
e.697Ss87Li  iSlrrrr^sLj  Qupp^sir  &if^i^(DUjfnjb 

^esT^ufJUiriffB^el[fucsi^(o€UfiLD\  ^fEis€uiTi(SsurriEisif(Seu(¥ih; 

Melting, — '  My  own,  my  King,  Ambrosia/  we  all 

have  sung  1    Hear  thou  !  apart  from  us  yet  dost  thou  sleep  ? 

Dost  thou  yet  speechless  lie,  like  the  hard-hearted  silly  ones  ? 

What  grace  is  in  this  sleep  ? — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  a8 

VIII. 

While  cocks  are  crowing,  small  birds  chaunt  on  every  side ; 

while  trumpet  sounds,  sound  out  the  conch-shells  everywhere ; 
The  heav*nly  Light  without  compare,  the  Grace  without  compare, — 

the  Being  great  without  compare,  we've  sung ;  hear'st  not  ? 
Bless  thee,  what  slumber's  this  ?   Thou  openest  not  thy  mouth  ? 

is  such  the  recompense  for  our  King's  love  we  bring? 
Th'  Eternal,  First  of  Beings ;  Him  Who  'bides  the  Only-One ; 

the  Lady's  Partner  sing  we  all  1— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  I  32 

IX. 

Ancient  of  days,  existing  ere  the  ancient  world ! 

Whose  nature  shares  the  newness  of  created  things ! 
Thy  worshippers  devout,  who've  gained  Thee  for  their  Lord, 

adore  Thy  servants'  feet, — to  them  give  reverence  due. — 
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^mesr  (^GDptLjLb  ^QevfriJby  ^QeottA  ^LbUfTGUfriu !  «-» 

so. 

(SuGDfl  ^Q^urrpjSI(!^(oiJbSsB\  ^^pev^Gsr; 

(Sf^eum  esLif?  ^fieussrQuif?  ^ir^-poffif?  ^if^iuevfrifl  « 

ggiuirl  euffi^i^CoiUTiJb  GUfr!fijB(SfifriEi^  sureiarl  ^ir^tpevCSufTp 
Q^iuiunrl  Qeusm  (ss^Qt^i^l  Q^^eurrl  Si^iJb(r^iW(^(SO 

And  these  alone  shall  be  our  wedded  lords ;  joyous 

ev*n  as  they  bid,  due  service  will  we  render  meek. 
Thus,  if  Thou  grant  to  us  this  boon,  our  King,  no  lack 

Thy  handmaids  e'er  shall  know  I— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  1  ^fi 

X. 

Beneath  the  sevenfold  gulf,  transcending  speech,  His  foot-flower  rests; 

with  flowers  adorned  His  crown  of  all  the  universe  is  crown  ! 
The  Lady's  at  His  side  1 — His  sacred  form  dwells  not  alone  1 

The  Vedam,  heavenly  ones,  and  earth,  praise  Him ;  and  yet 
He's  our  one  Friend,  Whose  praise  ne'er  dies;  within  His  saints  He  dwells; 

pure  He  sustains  the  'clan';  ye  temple-ladies,  say 
What  is  His  Town  ?  His  Name  ?  His  kin  ?  and  who  His  foes  ? 

And  how  sing  we  His  praise  ? — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  40 

XI. 

[/if  /A£  iempU'iank,'] 

Entering  the  broad,  frequented  tank  with  joyful  cries, 

and  hands  outstretched,  we  plunge  and  plunge,  and  sing  Thy  Foot. 

O  Guru,  see.  Thy  faithful  worshippers  are  blest !    As  fire 

Thy  hue  is  red  ;  Thou  wear'st  white  ashes ;  Blessed  One ! 


no  ^Q6Uir«Sll). 

65)0)  ^iT ^L^iEiiSeifr  u^L^fiGS^^  LLessreufrearrl 

GTiLsiuiLLp  STuurnu  CT65)u>,  ^QsvfTiT  ^ihuffeumu !  ^^ 

SSL. 

65)Li/si@Qi3siTc£  aifrifLLtsvfKTPf  Qa^mmu^sou  GDuthQufr^freo^ 


Thou  Bridegroom  of  the  Lady  lithe,  with  broad,  black  eyes ! 

O  Guru,  make  us  Thine  in  grace.     In  this  our  sport, 
What  those  who  would  be  saved  perform,  we've  done,  as  they ; 

guard  that  we  weary  not ! — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  44 

XII. 

Lord  of  the  sacred  stream,  where  we,  that  thronging  mortal  woes 

may  cease,  acclaiming  bathe  !    Dancer  in  Tillai's  sacred  court 
'Midst  waving  fire  !   This  heaven,  this  flowery  earth,  us  all, 

in  sport  Thou  guardest,  formest,  dost  enshroud ; — 
Thou  say'st  the  word !— Bracelets  tinkling,  jewels  rattling 

with  a  merry  sound,  tuneful  beetles  humming  round  our  locks  adorned. 
Plunge  in  the  tank,  where  flowers  are  glistening;  praise  the  Master's  golden  Foot, 

and  in  the  fountain  bathe  1 — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  48 

XIII. 

There  burn  dark  crimson  flowers  of  Kuvalai,  here  the  red  lotus  blooms ; 

there  the  bright  race  of  small  birds  utters  songs ; 
Here  those  who  wash  away  their  sin  are  gathered  round  ! 

This  swelling  tank  is  like  our  Queen  and  King ! 


^rj  CTd)  uironoj.     ct.  Ill 


•  > 


uiaasuju  y^LDL-issreo  ufTUJjB^TLJ  ^eo  ^rr  &TLDUfrcufnui         0a. 
9^u  L-jssrA)  ^i^d'f  QppiM  u^LbUii^f 


^QffTQ^sfrei)  eTLbQuQj^LDddT  ^GsrQp^Qp  jsu^QuQ^ihifm 

We  ent'ring  plunge  and  plunge  again,  our  shells  resound ; 

our  anklets  tinkling  sound ;  our  bosoms  throb  with  joy ; 
The  wave  we  plunge  in  swells.     Plunge  in  the  lotus  crowned  flood 

and  joyful  bathe !— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  5a 

XIV. 

While  ear-drops  swing ;  while  golden  jewels  wave ; 

while  flow'ry  locks  are  dancing ;  swarms  of  wing'd  things  flit ; 
Bathe  in  the  cool  flood,  sing  the  sacred  court  I 

sing  the  mystic  Vedas,  sing  their  inner  sense  I 
Sing  glory  of  the  Light,  sing  Him  the  cassia- wreath  Who  wears ! 

Sing  ye  the  power  of  Him,  the  First,  sing  Him  the  Last  1 
Sing  ye  the  glory  of  Her  Foot,  Who  armlets  wears. 

Whose  guardian  care  we  own  I— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  56 

XV. 
T1i«  Kadj  of  UrAl-kU^ 

Once  on  a  time, '  our  Peruman,'  full  oft  cried  she. 
His  glory  any  time  to  speak  she  ceased  not 


57.  The  word  'time '  is  ^dl,  so  there  is  a  play  on  the  word  Karaikal.     It  may  be  that  the  poet 
in  another  passage  aUades  to  her  beaatiful  prayer  (XI,  vene  8) : — 

'  He  gave  me  grace,  tho'  I  all  else  forget,  ne'er  to  forget 
His  foot,  Whose  mighty  dance  we  sing !....' 


*  Her  very  ancient  legend  follows. — TAe  ^Mother*  of  KlkratkiU, — Some  of  the  legends  in 
the  Tamil  Periya  Pnranam  relate  to  the  period  between  the  first  and  second  great  revivals  of 


112  ^(g  €u  rr  ff  su). 

U!TiT^Qi^€i(reo  euj5^2ssnuTm  eSlsigrCoi^GDOf^  fiiTmu65sBujTm; 


With  gladsome  mind,  while  tears  in  ceaseless  stream  flowed  forth. 
Once  on  a  time,  this  woman  came  to  earth,  nor  bowed 


Qaivism,  and  a  few  are  anterior  to  both.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that,  while  the  Jains  and 
Buddhists  were  active  and  apparently  trinmphant  everywhere,  there  were  a  great  multitude  of 
the  faithful  ^aivites  who,  like  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  were  rendered  more  zealous  by  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Among  these  was  the  *  Mother '  of  Karaikal,  who  was 
a  poetess,  many  of  whose  verses  are  still  preserved.  The  legend  gives  a  most  interesting  picture 
of  some  phases  of  South-Indian  life  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  *  Mother '  was  the  wife  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  KaraikalS  whose  ifame  was  Paramadattan  {*  Endaufed  tvith  heavenly  gifts').  Her 
own  name  was  Punitliavathiyar  (*  The  pure  *).  She  was  very  devout,  and  especially  careful  to 
entertain  all  Qaiva  devotees  that  came  to  her  door.  One  day  her  husband  received  from  some 
persons  who  had  come  to  him  on  business  a  present  of  two  mangoes,  of  a  very  superior  kind,  which 
he  sent  home  to  his  wife.  Soon  afterwards,  a  holy  devotee  arrived  at  the  house  as  a  mendicant  guest ; 
but  she  had  nothing  ready  to  offer  him  except  some  boiled  rice.  This  she  set  before  him,  and  having 
no  other  condiment  to  present,  gave  him  one  of  the  aforesaid  mangoes.  At  noon  her  husband 
returned,  and  after  his  meal  ate  the  remaining  mango,  which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  said  to 
his  wife, '  There  were  two ;  bring  me  the  other.'  She  went  away  in  dismay ;  but  remembering  that 
the  god  to  whose  servant — ^because  he  was  His  servant — she  had  given  the  fruit,  never  deserts  those 
who  serve  Him,  she  offered  a  mental  prayer,  and  straightway  found  a  mango  in  her  hand,  which 
she  carried  to  her  husband.  Being  a  divine  gift,  it  was  of  incomparable  sweetness,  and  he  said  to 
her,  'Where  did  you  obtain  this?'  She  hesitated  at  first  to  reveal  the  wonder  that  had  been  wrought 
on  her  behalf,  but  reflected  that  she  ought  to  have  no  concealments  from  her  husband,  and  so  told 
him  everything.  He  gave  no  credence  to  her  words,  but  roughly  replied,  'If  that  is  so,  get  me 
another  like  it.'  She  went  away,  and  said  in  her  heart  to  the  god, '  If  thou  givest  me  not  one  more 
fruit,  my  word  will  be  disbelieved ! '  Forthwith  she  found  another  fruit  still  more  lovely  in  her 
hand.  When  she  carried  this  to  her  husband  he  took  it  in  astonishment;  but  behold  1  it  forthwith 
vanished.  Utterly  confounded  by  these  wonderful  things,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  wife 
was  a  supernatural  being,  and  resolved  to  separate  at  once  from  her.  He  revealed  the  matter, 
however,  to  no  one,  but  quietly  equipped  a  ship  in  which  he  embarked  a  great  part  of  his  wealth, 
and  then  on  a  lucky  day,  worshipping  the  god  of  the  sea,  with  sailors  and  a  skilful  captain,  he  set 
sail  for  another  country,  where  he  made  merchandise,  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  after  some  time, 
re-embarking,  came  back  to  India  to  another  city  in  the  Pa^diyan  land,  where  he  married  a  merchant's 
daughter,  and  lived  in  great  luxury.  A  daughter  was  bom  to  him,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
wife  with  whom  he  had  feared  to  remain,  but  for  whom  he  retained  exceeding  reverence. 

After  awhile  his  return  and  prosperity  became  known  to  his  friends  in  Karaikal,  who  resolved 
to  compel  him  to  receive  again  his  first  wife,  their  kinswoman,  whom  he  had  deserted.  They 
accordingly  proceeded  to  his  new  residence,  carrying  with  them  in  a  litter  his  saintly  spouse,  the 
'  Mother'  of  Karaikal.  When  he  heard  that  she  had  arrived  and  was  halting  in  a  grove  outside  the 
town,  he  was  seized  with  a  great  dread,  and  proceeded  with  his  second  wife  and  daughter  to  where 
the  'Mother'  was  encamped  surrounded  by  her  kindred.  He  at  once  prostrated  himself  with 
profoundest  reverence  before  her,  saying,  'Your  slave  is  happy  here  and  prosperous  through  your 
benediction.  To  my  daughter  I  have  given  your  sacred  name,  and  I  constantly  adore  you  as  my 
tutelary  goddess ! '  Poor  Punithavathiyar,  utterly  confounded  by  this  salutation  and  worship,  took 
refuge  among  her  kinsfolk,  who  all  cried  out, '  Why  is  the  madman  worshipping  his  own  wife  ?'    To 


^  KAratkdl  is  a  small  town  held  by  the  French.  It  is  forty-seven  miles  from  Tanjore.  Near  it 
is  the  famous  Alankadu  (Vataranyam),  a  forest  of  banyan  trees,  where  the  shrine  of  the  '  Mother ' 
still  stands. 
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Quit  ^GS^inup  SfBfEaCSesr  i^^Q^TQj^euir  ^LLirj^th 

^i  ^Q^euiT?  ^dieuisia-emiJb  ^LLQsfrm^ih  eiS^^si^^ea 
eu{riT&.(rj^€uu  f^6ifr(LpSsvuSir\  eiiiroj^^fjjjBffiJbUiuf^^ 


Before  the  heavenly  ones, — by  the  great  King  with  frenzy  filled. 

Who  like  to  her  ?   Of  this  mysterious  One, 
O  lovely  damsels,  sing  the  Foot,  and  bathing  plunge 

beneath  the  flow'ry  flood  1— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  I  60 


this  Paramadattan  replied,  'I  myself  beheld  her  work  a  miracle,  and  I  know  that  she  is  no  daughter 
of  the  hnman  race,  bnt  a  snpematnral  being,  and  so  I  have  separated  myself  from  her,  and  I  worship 
her  as  my  tntelary  divinity,  and  have  dedicated  this  my  daughter  to  her,  and  therefore  have 
I  worshipped  her  and  call  upon  you  to  do  the  same.'  Bnt  Punithavathiyar  pondered  the  matter, 
and  prayed  within  herself  to  Qivau  the  Supreme,  saying :  '  Lord,  this  is  my  husband's  persuasion ! 
Take  from  me  then  the  beauty  that  I  have  hitherto  cherished  for  his  sake  alone.  Remove  from  me 
this  burthen  of  the  flesh,  and  give  to  me  the  form  and  features  of  one  of  the  demon  hosts  who 
evermore  attend  on  Thee,  and  praise  Thee.'  That  very  instant,  by  the  grace  of  the  god,  her  flesh 
dried  up,  and  she  became  a  demoness,  one  of  Qivan's  hosts,  whom  the  earthly  world  and  the 
heavenly  world  hold  in  reverence.  Then  the  gods  poured  down  a  rain  of  flowers,  heavenly 
minstrelsy  resounded,  and  her  relatives,  fearing,  paid  her  adoration  and  departed.  So  she  had  now 
become  a  demoness,  and  her  abode  was  the  wild  jungle  of  Alanka^u ;  but  through  the  inspiration  of 
the  god  she  sang  several  sacred  poems,  which  are  preserved.  Afterwards  there  came  upon  her  an 
irresistible  desire  to  behold  the  Sacred  Hill  of  Kaila9am,  and  with  inconceivable  speed  she  fled 
northwards  till  she  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain,  and  reflecting  that  it  was  not  right  with  her 
feet  to  tread  the  heavenly  ascent,  she  threw  herself  down  and  measured  the  distance  with  her  head. 
The  goddess  Uma,  Qivan's  bride,  beheld  her  thus  ascending,  and  said  to  her  spouse, '  Who  is  this 
that  in  this  strange  fashion  draws  near,  a  gaunt  fleshless  skeleton,  sustained  only  by  the  energy 
of  love?'  To  which  Qivan  replied,  *  She  that  cometh  is  the  "Mother"  devoted  to  my  praises,  and 
this  mighty  demon-form  she  has  obtained  by  her  prayers.'  When  she  drew  near  he  addressed  her 
with  words  of  love,  calling  her  by  the  name  of  '  Mother,'  which  she  for  ever  bears.  As  soon  as  she 
heard  the  word  she  fell  at  his  feet  worshipping,  and  ejaculating  'Father !'  Qivan  then  said  to  her, 
*  What  boon  dost  thou  ask  of  me  I'  She  worshipped  and  replied,  *  Lord,  to  me  your  slave  give  love, 
which  is  undying,  and  infinite  blessedness.  I  would  fain  be  bom  on  earth  no  more ;  bnt  if  I  must  be 
so  bom,  grant  me  at  least  that  I  may  never,  in  any  form,  at  any  time,  forget  Thee,  my  God  ;  and 
when  thou  dost  perform  thy  sacred  mystic  dance,  beneath  thy  feet  in  rapture  may  I  stand  and  sing 
thy  praise.'  To  which  the  God  replied, '  In  Alankadu  thou  shalt  see  my  dance,  and  with  rapture 
thou  shalt  sing.'  Then  the  sacred  'Mother'  of  K^raikal  returned,  measuring  the  distance  still  on  her 
head  to  holy  AlaAka^u,  where  she  beheld  the  God's  sacred  dance,  and  sang  her  renowned  lyrics  in 
his  praise.  

This  legend  illustrates  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Qaiva  worship  of  the  south,  where  devotees 
are  not  infrequently  adored  as  having  become  demons.  Doubtless,  this  is  connected  with  pre- Aryan 
usages,  and  the  poems  attributed  to  the  'Mother'  of  Karaikal  present  the  most  vivid  picture  of 
demon  worship  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the. source  of  this 
tradition.  W>  have  the  picture  of  a  devout  and  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Qivan,  who  sacrifices 
everything  to  the  performance  of  her  supposed  duties  to  the  god.  She  is  misunderstood  by  her 
inappreciative  husband,  who  forsakes  her,  and  finally,  with  scom,  repudiates  her.  She  has  built 
herself  a  chapel  in  the  jungle,  where  she  spends  her  days  and  nights  in  prayers  and  austerities,  and 
on  her  death  is  worshipped.  The  legends  would  soon  accumulate,  and  the  poems  represent  in 
dramatic  form  the  artistic  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 

I 
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Or^a 
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XVI. 
Thm  OUmd^:  an  Allagozy. 

Erewhile  thou  didst  the  sea  diminish,  rising  like  the  Queen ; 

didst  glisten  like  Her  slender  waist  Who  rules  my  soul ; 
Didst  like  the  golden  anklets  sound  that  on  Her  sacred  foot 

in  beauty  gleam  ;  didst  bend  like  to  Her  sacred  brow 
The  bow.    As  she,  mindful  of  those  who  love  our  King, 

who  like  herself,  our  Mistress,  never  quit  His  side ; 
Mindful  of  us  too,  as  our  Queen,  pours  forth  sweet  grace, 

even  so  pour  down,  O  cloud  !  our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  64 

XVII. 

The  red-eyed  one ",  and  He  Whose  face  turns  to  each  point  ^ 

and  gods  in  every  heaven,  taste  no  delight  like  ours. 
Thou  of  the  fragrant  locks  didst  make  our  beings  pure ; 

and  here  in  grace  didst  rise  in  every  home  of  ours ; 


^  Here  there  is  a  subtle  comparison  between  Qivan,  Qatti,  and  a  cloud  that  in  the  monsoon  season 
rises  from  the  sea.  The  cloud  drinks  the  waters  of  the  sea,  gleams  in  the  sky  with  lightning  fires, 
sends  forth  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  is  sometimes  made  beautiful  with  a  rainbow,  and  then,  spreading 
itself  over  the  heavens,  pours  down  fertilising  showers  on  all  the  earth  below.  So  Qivan  drank  the 
poison  from  the  sea ;  dances  in  Qithambaram  while  His  golden  anklets  sound ;  wears  a  form  of 
dazzling  splendour;  is  renowned  for  the  victories  He  gained  with  His  bow;  and  poms  forth  blessings 
over  all  the  earth.    The  comparison  to  Uma  or  Qatti  is  obvious.    This  closely  resembles  III.  66-94. 

«  Vishnu.  »  Brahma,  the  'four-faced,* 
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Q^AsiXieoLj  QurrpufT^flf  fijs^Q^^f^  Qa^eum^ssr^ 

ufB^iuu  y^LbLfesr^vu  iriup  ^ it  Ql- eo  g>ir  erijbu  ireu  mu  \        »jf/ 
GiSemCo^fiT  (LpLf^uS^  LLGsS^  Q^aosimeS  ppQfpCoutTeo 

Quem^^S  ^^^lu  ^eQiu^iuu  iSlpiaQdired^CSaif 
eSiisisF^s^Q  u^em^S  ^^fi^ssuLjLb  Qeu^Si 

se&r^iT  ^(Lp^Qpu^frdj  jB^Qjf^  sLpeoufTi^u 

Qu^Qisml  ^uf^LbLfGsrGVurrujjB^rrCoL^GO  ^if^LbUireufnul 

STiBseir  QuQ^LLim  ^esriQ^fr^  j^GDHuQurrfii^  Qsml 

*  GjfEiQm  fffBGD^  j8^GST(Xfu  if  ^A)6vrrii(S^freir  Qajpisl — 

The  Warrior  gave  in  grace  His  golden  lotus  feet ; 

the  King  of  beauteous  eye ;  Ambrosia  rare  to  us  His  slaves ; 
Our  Peruman  !   Singing  His  gift,  plunge  we  and  bathe 

in  the  clear  lotus-flood  !— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  68 

XVIII. 

Annamalai  His  form,  His  lotus  foot  heaven's  host 

adored,  while  lustre  of  their  jewell'd  crowns  grew  dim ; 
So  when  the  bright-eyed  sun  the  darkness  drives  away, 

the  cool  moon's  rays  are  paled,  the  stars  themselves  depart. 
Thus  stood  He  forth  ;  was  Female,  Male,  was  Neither-one ; 

was  Heaven  with  gleaming  lights,  was  Earth,  was  all  the  rest. 
Ambrosia  manifest  1    Praising  His  jeweird  foot,  O  Maid 

plunge  in  this  flowery  stream  ! — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  72 

XIX. 
She  MaiOmui'  Tow. 
'  The  children  of  Thy  hand  are  we ;  our  Refuge  Thou ;' — 

thus  that  old  word  we  say  anew ;  in  this  our  dread 
Our  Lord,  to  Thee  one  prayer  we  make ;  vouchsafe  to  hear ! 
*  let  none  but  Thine  own  lovers  true  our  forms  embrace  ; — 

69.  See  VIII.  60. 
I  2 


Il6  ^njeuirj^sd). 

^loQsifiso  CT^Sr  ^fTuSQpuii  (Sseo  §>it  GTihuireuTiul         €r» 

Q.O. 

(oU(rpnS\  ^ev6V{r  u.uSfri(^ji  Q^nrppLb  ^ih  QuapufTfiLb. 

QufrpfjSl  STSoso{reLu9iri(gLoQurrsih^iliyi^iBisLpei)ssir. 


Our  hands  no  service  pay  save  to  Thyself  alone ; — 

our  eyes, — by  night,  by  day, — let  them  see  nought  but  Thee  !' — 

Our  King,  if  here  this  boon  Thou  grant,  to  us  the  sun 

in  perfect  beauty  shines ! — Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  76 

XX. 

Be  gracious  Thou !  to  Thy  foot's  flower  be  praise  I 

be  gracious  I   To  Thy  rosy  beauteous  feet  be  praise  ! 
The  golden  feet,  the  source  of  all  that  live,  be  praised  I 

The  flow'ry  feet,  the  bliss  of  every  life,  be  praised  I 
The  twain  feet.  Goal  and  End  of  every  life,  be  praised  I 

The  lotus-flower,  unseen  by  Mai  and  the  Four-faced,  be  praised  I 
The  golden  flowers,  that  saving  made  us  His,  be  praised  I 

In  Mfirgari-month  we  bathing  praise  I— Our  Lady  fair,  arise  !  80 
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[^t/mou^^M*^  <K/)94#'^  Q*r^*^*  ««9i:ur.    Comp.  V.  (II).] 

a. 

eiiias^  iSlpuur^^^iL  QL^fi^[r(Lpth  ^iLQ^^rfsisr®^ 
^misism^  ^jB^essn^iu  ^(oS^p^xjeS  eSiLqi^^LL 


THE   SACRED   AMMANAI. 

HYMN  VIII. 

RAPTUROUS   JOY. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  introduction  to  VII  will  apply  in  some  degree  to  this  poem  also,  which 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  composed  at  the  same  place  and  time  by  the  bard,  who  seeing  the 
women  in  great  numbers  enjoying  their  favourite  game  of  Ammanai  and  accompanying  it  with 
{I  simple  song,  listened  to  their  words,  and  then  put  the  substance  into  these  verses.  In  some  of 
them  He  relates  his  own  experiences ;  in  others  he  puts  words  into  their  months.  In  the  play  the 
women,  generally  six  in  niunber,  sit  in  a  circle  and  toss  a  number  of  little  balls  from  one  to  another 
with  great  dexterity  and  very  swiftly.  It  is  a  pretty  sight.  They  accompany  their  game  with 
a  simple  song,  the  rhythm  of  which  is  suited  to  the  action  of  the  players.  In  this  case  there  are 
twenty  verses  of  six  Unes,  each  verse  having  but  a  single  rhyme.  The  subject  of  such  verses  is 
generally  some  heroic  exploits,  such  as  are  popular  among  all  classes ;  or  the  great  acts  of  a  deity. 
Here  the  title  of  '  rapturous  joy '  has  been  prefixed,  as  the  editor  seems  to  have  conceived  that  as  the 
main  idea  of  the  verses. 

I. 

Bis  advMit  Mi  Oum.    The  Foot. 

Great  Mai,  the  fiery-eyed,  delved  down,  but  failed  to  reach 

His  foot's  expandinjg  flower  I   To  earth  that  foot  came  down, 

Our  'birth*  cut  ofl^^made  those  like  us  His  own. — Lord  of 

The  south-land's  clustering  cocoa-groves,  and  Perun-turrai's  shrine, 

And  Tillai's  sacred  court,— a  sage  He  came,  call'd  me  in  grace, 

And  gave  release.    Sing  we  His  foot  whence  mercy  flows  1  Amman  ay,  see  !     6 


1-6.  Here  there  are  four  leading  ideas :  (z)  Qivan  rising  as  the  mountain  Aruitd^alam^  passed 
above  and  below  the  soaring  flight  of  BrahmH  and  the  delvings  of  Vishnu ;  (a)  this  same  Qivan  has 
graciously  manifested  Himself  as  a  guru  to  the  humble,  loving  bard  in  order  to  release  him  from 
further  metempsychosis ;  (3)  He  is  also  worshipped  in  the  temple  oi  Perun-turrai^  His  great  southern 
shrine,  where  the  saint  first  knew  Him ;  and  (4)  in  the  sacred  court  of  Tillai  He  dwells,  a  Biahman, 
one  of  the  3000  saints,  the  mystic  Dancer  and  Dispenser  of  grace.  There  the  sage  is  to  obtain  his 
consummation.  These  four  ideas  perpetually  recur  in  these  poems.  i .  This  is  an  unfailing  topic 
treated  with  inexhaustible  variety.    See  notes  to  XI.    KdUuih  373.  4.  Comp.  XLII.  9-1  a. 
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a. 
ufrrnrir  aSarLbL/sfreir/r/f  ufr^rrGa^  ^fritLfp^^fnr 
cSLUfTSilia  sfremL^p  sffiiufr^^  GTLDiQseffluj 

Quiiifesi&'  euiTffiiu^ssru  Li/rO^/Bi,  ^ireiff^  ^ihubir^ujl 

nfn. 

^/kSfT^ILb  LbieO  ^mSfULb  ^rQ^Qj^Lb  GUfrQ^Qj^Lb 

^jBfifT(LpiJb  ^iLOsfTsh®  (ofifTLLQsfreifrL^jSpp^iuS^ 

II. 

Kanlfiwrtftttoiui. 
To  men  on  earth,  to  heavenly  ones,  to  those  beneath, 
To  those  beyond,  He's  scarce  made  known ;  to  us  accessible  I 
The  Name  revered,  the  South-king,  Perun-turrai's  Lord 
Entering  our  souls,  with  frenzy  filled  them,  showed  the  final  way. 
Unsating  Nectar,— in  the  billowy  sea  He  cast  His  net; 
The  Sea  of  full  desire  sing  we  I   Ammanay,  see  I 

III. 
Thm  InltUtioiL  in  P«nui-tnxvai. 

Inthiran,  Mai,  Ayan,  all  the  other  heavenly  ones, 

Stood  round  in  upper  air ; — Qivan  in  grace  to  earth  came  down. 

Made  those  like  us  His  own.     His  arm  the  sacred  ashes  shows ; 


SA. 


10.  Lit.  'the  way  by  which  soals  going  return  not  to  embodiment.'    XXV.  26 ;  L.  11. 

11.  13.  Qivan  casts  His  net,  is  a  fisherman.  (Comp.  II.  17;  XLVUI.  9;  XLIX,  8.)  This 
refers  to  a  stoiy  in  the  fifty-seventh  of  the  '  sacred  Sports '  (Taylor's  Oriental  MSS.,  p.  103 ;  Nelson  s 
Madura  Manual.)  Parvathi  was  one  day  inattentive  while  Qivan  was  expounding  to  her  the  Vedic 
mysteries,  for  which  she  was  condemned  by  her  angry  husband  and  preceptor  to  be  bon^  on  earth  as 
the  wife  of  a  fisherman.  Accordingly  one  day  she  was  discovered  lying  as  a  tender  infiuit  under 
a  Pinnai  tree  (or  Punnai,  Calophylium  Inophyllum^  see  N&Uufi  Lex.),  by  the  headman  of  the 
Paravar,  a  great  clan  of  fishermen  found  everywhere  along  the  coasts  of  the  Tamil  lands.  By  him 
she  was  adopted,  and  grew  up  a  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty.  At  this  time  Nandi  the  chamberlain 
of  Qivan,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  god's  purposes  with  regard  to  the 
banished  Parvathi,  assumed  the  form  of  a  monstrous  shark,  II.  17 ;  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
the  poor  fishermen,  breaking  their  nets  and  wrecking  their  boats.  On  this  the  headman  of  the 
Paravars  issued  a  proclamation  that  whoever  should  catch  the  sea-monster  should  be  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  his  beautiful  adopted  daughter.  Qivan  forthwith  made  his  appearance  as  a  youth  of  noble 
aspect  who  had  come  from  Madura,  and  at  the  first  throw  of  his  net  caught  the  shark  and  brought  it 
to  land.  He  accordingly,  having  himself  become  a  fisherman,  received  the  fisherman's  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  god  now  assumed  his  ancient  form,  and  restored  Parvathi  to  hers,  and  with  many 
qradous  words  took  the  foster-father  with  Him  to  Kailfi9am,  the  paradise  of  the  Silver  Hill. 

13.  <  Sea  that  satisfies  every  desire.' 


; 
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siTGsFldTjitJ  eujbfiS  iL^ihLfp  Qp(Lpjk^fBty  sfreAa-uffluj 
^^meufigi  jBuQiufesip  ^fTiuQu^rp  /d8sv  ^(Sffl^^tLLJ 

Q^^eufk  ^Qp^Gsr  Qp&flGSIdT  ^etfleujs^ 


All-glorious  Perun-turrai's  Lord,  who  comes  our  hearts  to  thrill; 

To  loose  our  bonds  He  on  a  charger  rode,  and  gave 

Unending  raptures ;  sing  the  bliss  I  Ammanay,  see  !  18 

IV. 
H«  OlUMM  not  tlM  MMCtlMf  Imt  nMl 

The  gods  who  filled  the  heavens, — Mai,  Ayan,  Indra  too, 

Sore  penance  did,  like  anthills  stood,  yet  knew  Him  not  I 

To  me  a  cur  He  came ;  with  mother-love  He  lent  His  aid ; 

In  flesh  He  came,  with  trembling  rapture  thrilled  me  through — 

Honied  ambrosia's  Essence  pure ;  the  jewell'd  foot 

That  treads  the  skies  in  gleaming  light  sing  we !   Ammanay,  see  I  24 

v. 
Bifl  gnuM  to  BM  all  nnwortlij. 

The  Mighty  One,  the  South-king,  Perun-turrai's  Lord, 
Me  vilest  cur,  of  mind  untaught,  with  frenzy  filled ; 
Kneaded  the  stone,  made  it  sweet  fruit ;  plunged  in  the  flood 


17.  This  verse  refers  to  the  manner  of  the  saint*s  initiation,  and  the  coming  of  the  jackal-horses 
to  Madura  under  the  leadership  of  the  disguised  god.  ao.  In  Arur  he  is  worshipped  as  Vanmiga 

Nathar,  or  '  Lord  of  the  anthill.*  This  is  variously  explained.  See  XXIII.  5,  6.  Gods  and  saints 
have  performed  arduous  penances  in  vain  :  to  me  He  spontaneously  revealed  Himselfl  35.  '  With 
stony  heart/  as  37. 


I20  ^ii|Qiir  ff^sd). 

fifnLL^iT  LDesiffsinLijf-^^  piGsrsQ^ism^  (o^Gsrs^iLuf-^ 
jBTLLL^!rit  jse(DmQa=ajujf  jbit(Sl£,2sv  esSQi^iu^^ 

^lurrQfl  e.6rr(^Qi/r/f  &.6yr6rf}(^<£(^ii)  &.6yr6yr/rSbr<F, 
Q&'UjfT^Bsrd'^  Q^eus^Bsr^f  QfldrGsrdr  Qu(n^ji^es>puSeo 
QiLUjafBsr^  (oGu^iu^ssr^  LDir^Q^Ai^ih  uir^ujdssr^ 


tkO 


Of  mercy ;  all  my  sin  destroyed.  To  Him,  the  Sage, 
Who  Tillai's  city  entering,  in  the  sacred  court  abides, 
The  ancient  Rider  of  the  Bull,  sing  we  I    Ammanay,  see  !  30 

VI. 
9iTMi  a  'fUfl«'  mendioant. 

And  hast  thou  heard,  my  friend,  how  one  with  falsehood  came  ? 

The  Lord  of  Perun-turrai's  southern  shrine  begirt 

With  storied  walls,  showed  things  ne'er  shown  before,  showed  bliss. 

Showed  us  His  lotus  foot,  and  honey  of  His  grace ; — 

While  rustics  laughed,— that  we  the  heavenly  home  might  gain, 

He  made  us  His ;  sing  we  this  grace  !    Ammanay,  see  !  36 

VII. 
9iTaii'B  ten  epitlMte. 

Indweller  in  the  heart  of  those  who  ceaseless  ponder  Him  * ; 

The  Faroff-One';  the  Warrior";  ever-loving  habitant 

Of  Perun-turrai*s  southern  shrine  * ;  the  Sage  • ;  half  of  Whose  form 


31.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  story  in  Canto  II.  44,  &c  of  the  Kdyil  PuriLoam  (Madras,  1885), 
p.  75,  which  the  Tamil  stndent  shonld  read.  The  explanation  of  the  native  editor  is  ingenious,  bat 
it  is  useless  to  follow  him  in  his  disquisition.    Compare  the  legend,  Note  VI.  39.  See  1 11. 

37-4a.  Qivan  is  here  praised  under  ten  different  epithets,  which  sum  up  much  of  the  poet's  creed 
with  regard  to  his  Master. 
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6m. 

^(sifn-.u  iSies^piutTGsr^  LLGDpiurrm^  QuQ^figa(SDpujiT^y 


The  Lady  shares  • ;  the  Lov'd-One  Who  made  me,  mere  cur,  His  own  ^ ; 

With  mother-love  Who  visits  men  • ;  the  sevenfold  world 

Whose  essence  is  • ;  Ruler  of  souls  ^® ;  sing  we  I    Ammanay,  see  !  42 

viii. 

B«Vttll  Mip«OtS   of  9iVMi. 

Half  of  the  Queen,  whose  grace  accepts  our '  melodies, 

The  mighty  Lord  *,  the  king  of  Perun-turrai's  shrine ' ; — 

He  rules  the  expanded  sphere  renowned*  of  upper  heaven ; 

The  God  with  eye  in  midmost  of  His  brow" ;  in  Madura 

Distresty  He  carried  earth  for  hire',—  was  smitten  by  the  king^, — 

Sing  we  His  golden  form  that  bore  the  wounds  I    Ammanay,  see  I  48 

IX. 
T«n  mjtlilo  Idewi  of  fjfiYtM., 

His  the  crescent ' ;  His  the  mystic  word  * ;  Perun-turrai's  king ' ; 

He  wears  the  twisted  thread  * ;  He  rides  the  glorious  bull  • ; 

Black  is  His  throat  • ;  His  body  red  ^ ;  He  smears  the  ashes  white  ■  ; 


41.  Comp.  I.  61.  43^8.  Here  Qivan  is  praised  under  seven  aspects,  of  which  the  last  has 

reference  to  the  l^end  given  in  the  bard's  life.    It  seems  that,  to  all  hearts,  the  idea  of  fellowship  in 
toil  and  suffering  voluntarily  endured,  is  attractive.        50.  And  so  is  a  Brahman. 
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^isssri^ih  eSliuuLfj^Lb  ^ui(Si^fia^  sfr^^  ^ihiDfr^iul 

ao. 
eiSeiff^f^jB  (S^euii^  QuhGi){Hu  Qeu^iu^ssr^ 

^uutrCoLti  ^freaesiL-jt^m  QjB(§J^^(rj^i(gjB  ^^gdlluS^^^ 
^uutTGonsf.  jBfTLLeiDL^a'  Qeu(S6V{r6Sih  ^i(^GiSi^^ 


First  in  all  worlds  is  He';  the  rapture  without  end 

As  in  the  days  of  yore  to  ancient  saints  in  grace  He^^  gives  I 

That  all  the  worlds  may  wonder,  sing  I    Ammanay,  see  I  54 


▼arlons  pralflMi  slz  toploB. 

The  Sage  above  the  gods  that  rule  the  heavens  * ;  Who  stands 

In  majesty  above  the  kings  that  rule  this  earth  ^ ; 

The  pleasant  Pan<Ji-land,  whose  gift  is  Tamir's  pleasant  speech,  is  His ' ; 

The  Bridegroom  of  the  Queen*;  in  Perun-turrai,  His  delight, 

He  showed  His  gracious  feet,  made  me,  a  dog.  His  own  •; 

An^amalai's  His  shrine® :  sing  we  !    Ammanay,  see  I  60 

XI. 

The  fair  Queen's  Half;  of  southern  Perun-turrai  Lord; 

Whose  Nature  thrills  the  souls  that  cling  around  His  feet ; 

The  Sire  who  made  that  Pan<Ji-land  the  ^iva-world ; 

Adown  Whose  braided  lock  the  waters  flow ;  Whose  blissful  jewell'd  foot 


57.  This  refers  to  Tiru-vilai-a^l,  4  and  5.    See  Puranam,  p.  227.  58.  This  qneen  is 

Taciaihagai^  or  MInakshi.  60.  Another  name  for  Ani9a9alanL     See  VII.  65^. 
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^uufTSS  ^ULfeSl^^  ^^mea^^i  e-sirsrfl^i^u) 

^uiSpoS  ^CJolmtreist  ufjsSui3peu!f  Qllsij^^ 
^uQuTQi^mfr  jB(^Seu?(SST,LJ  U!r(^fBy  dg/rgwr,  ^LbLDtr^iul     era. 


Abides  within  their  souls,  who  rightly  render  them  to  Him ; 

Beyond  the  furthest  limits  praise  uplift  I    Ammanay,  see  I  66 

XII. 
The  BnprenM  and  AlMolnte. 
Listen,  O  damsel  with  the  jet-black  eyes  1— Mai,  Ayan,  Indra  too, 
Through  every  'birth*  sought  Him :  me,  with  sweet  grace,  in  this  one  'birth/ 
He  made  His  own ;  guards  me  that  I  may  suffer  '  births '  no  more  'J^ 
In  all  that's  real,  manifest ;  the  true  His  'biding-place ; 
The  Self  in  all  that  is,  is  He ;  of  everything  the  Home ; 
Our  (Jlivan,  Who  that  essence  is,  sing  we !    Ammanay,  see  I  72 

XIII. 
PnilflMis  Biz  apitlMU. 

While  bracelets  tinkling  sound, — ^while  ear-rings  wave, — while  jetty  locks 

Dishevelled  fall, — ^while  honey  flows,  and  beetles  hum ; 

The  Ruddy-One  Who  wears  the  ashes  white  \  Whose  home 

None  reach  or  know',  who  dwells  in  every  place',— to  loving  ones 

The  True  *,  the  Sage  Whom  hearts  untrue  still  deem  untrue  *, 

Who  in  Ai-arru  dwells  ^  sing  we  and  praise  1    Ammanay,  see  I  78 


67.  j)i«ji*,  Ayan  (S.  Ajan-w/  Iwrn),  Brahma.         77.  Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  25,  26.        78.  Tiruvai- 
arru  (Trivai^w),  a  shrine  near  Tanjore :  lit.  'the  sacred  five  rivers.'    See  Appa  MOrtti's  legend. 
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s®. 
ff'^^a^ssTji  (o^iu^^Q^Gffl^  fli^&jp&j  QeueifGiSul^G^eo 


XIV. 
Vhe  story  of  hU  oonversioa. 


As  elephant,  as  worm,  in  human  shapes,  in  forms  divine, 

In  other  births  diverse, — I  lived  and  died, — was  wearied  sore ; 

He  stood  in  flesh  revealed,  melted  my  soul ;  and  joyous  drove 

My  sin  away ;  with  every  sweetness  filled ;  and,  as  a  king 

In  grace  appearing,  in  His  service  me  received  : 

That  Heavenly-One's  foot-flower  sing  we !    Ammanay,  see  !  84 

XV. 

fiyan's  tvininpli  at  Dakshan's  saoxlfloo. 

He  made  the  moon  grow  dim  in  Dakshan's  sacrifice ; 

He  Indra's  shoulder  crushed ;  cut  off  the  '  Ecchan's '  head ; 

Teeth  of  the  bright-beamed  sun,  that  rides  the  sky.  He  broke; 

Dispersed  the  gods,  and  drove  away  to  every  point ; 

Lord  of  South  Perun-turrai's  shrine  with  flow'ry  groves 

Begirt ;  the  Fragrant-garlanded,  sing  we !    Ammanay,  see  I  90 


79.  See  IV.  II.    The  whole  of  the  'Psalm  of  life*  is  a  commeutary  on  this.  86.  The 

icrificer.*    Comp.  V.  13;  Xll.  17;  XIV.  13-48. 
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jfl(9i(o€U6sry  Qa=euGU(riLjA  (9|(7]^(^C?ai69r,  ^m^Qi^S^ 
(S^(3(o6usiry  (Sptf^iF  QeuGSTmipCoec  Qjs^uCou^^ 

^(BieuJTGSTj  (o6=eut^(oiu  ui^^iia^  <£/r^,  ^LhiDnr^iul  soq. 


XVI. 
TlM  wwvtRMu  of  Sifl  PrwM&ee. 

His  Presence  mingled  in  my  body,  soul,  and  thought ;  X 

As  honey,  rare  ambrosia,  every  choicest  sweet 

He  gave  His  grace,  in  ways  the  heavenly  ones  know  not : 

The  Warrior  crowned  with  cassia's  honied  flowers ;  as  glorious  light 

Of  wisdom  known,  with  souls  in  number  infinite, 

Their  King  He  dwells ;  this  tell  we  out  1  Ammanay,  see  !  96 

XVII. 
BostwRj  of  adoratioii. 

rU  wear  the  flow'ry  'cassia*  wreath,  and  wearing  join  myself 

To  ^i van's  mighty  arm ;  and  joining  cling  in  rapture  lost ; 

Then  shrinking  shall  I  melt  with  love  of  His  red  lip; 

I'll  seek  Him, — seeking  I'll  ponder  (Jlivan's  jewell'd  foot; 

I'll  faint  and  droop,  and  yet  again  revive.    The  ruddy  foot 

Of  Him  who  dances  there  'mid  fire  sing  we  I   Ammanay,  see  !  102 


97-101.  This  is  a  mystic  use  of  ideas  illustrated  in  Kurralj  chaps,  cix-cxxxiii.  103.  Qiyan 

performs  His  mystic  dance  in  Tillai  with  fire  in  one  of  His  hands.     See  legends  of  Qithambaram. 
Note  VI. 
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eieff^eujB  ^Qj^fi^rrisiS  ^eiffemffitu  ^GsresfQ^enireo 

(Lpesr^^ssTf  ([fi6uiTi(g  (ypjDiu^mu^  (Lppgfii^ijb 
iSlm^^ssffU  iS^i^sdssrul  Qu^]§QuQ^pig!(3SipuB^ 
a)eSr@)Ss9r,  Qi/rssr^iiSssr,  Lafr^mQUth  uit^uj^t^^ 
Q^69r@)Ss9r,<s  <fi/r6ii/rSbr^,  Q^mufrsmtf^  jBiiLLL^rr^ssr^ 
Grm^dssTj  erm&sruu^  ^^uaiTSLL  S^^(ipGD^^ 


XVIII. 
9iTA&  •ppt>**d  mm  m  BrShnuui. 

In  light  He  gleams,  Her  Half  whose  words  as  Parrot's  note  are  soft, 

The  Sage  whom  Mai  and  Ayan  coming  forth  could  not  discern  ; 

In  glorious  Perun-turrai's  grove  with  honied  fragrance  filled. 

In  mercy  affable,  and  sweetest  grace  transcending  thought. 

In  light  He  came,  caused  light  within  my  soul  to  shine ; 

The  Brahman  full  of  tenderness  sing  we  !    Ammanay,  see  !  108 

XIX. 
PralM,  with  •l«T«i  •pitlMta. 

The  Primal  One\  End  of  the  Three*;  beyond  the  End 

The  After  One',  with  braided  lock* ;  of  Perun-turrai  which  He  guards 

The  King',  the  Heavenly-One*,  the  Partner  of  the  Queen  ^; 

Who  dwells  in  southern  Anai-ka  * ;  the  southern  Pandi-land 

Who  owns^;  Ambrosia  sweet  to  those  who  call  Him  theirs"; 

To  such  an  one,  the  Father",  sing  we  praise  I    Ammanay,  see  I  114 


103.  There  are  parrots  and  parrots  I    A  paroqnet*s  soft  murmuring  is  considered  the  type  of 
musical  female  speech.  iia.  '  Elephant-park*:  this  is  a  town  on  the  Kaveri,  near  Trichinopoly. 

It  was  visited  by  all  the  great  saints,  and  seven  hymns  in  the  Devaram  are  in  its  praise. 
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ao. 
QupjjS  iStpiriiffitu  QuihLDiTiSsrj  QuQ^j^stopiurriOTj 

&rpnSuj  ai^pp^  Q^fTL^iT  €ujHLJurr^j  Q(nf6Vi-isQLp 

upjiS^u  UT^^esi^u  uppp  jsmii  ups^eurr^^ 

upoSauQuir  ^ssrji^ih  urrQ^Wj  mrr^j  ^ihu^rr^iul  sq.o 


XX. 
Olingliig  to  tlM  Qnni. 

The  mighty  Lord  Whose  nature  others  know  not — Perun-turrai's  king 

In  grace  upon  victorious  charger  riding  came; 

His  servant's  faults  removed ;  gave  virtue ;  cleansed  from  stain  ; 

Severed  the  clinging  cords  of  earthly  ties !   His  praises  old 

We  cling  to, — so  may  earthly  bonds  be  loosed ;  the  mighty  bliss 

Of  Him  to  whom  we  cling,  sing  we !   Amman  ay,  see  !  120 


11^  lao.  Comp.  Kurraf,  350:— 

'  Cling  thou  to  that  which  He,  to  Whom  nought  clings,  hath  bid  thee  cling, 
Cling  to  that  bond,  to  get  thee  free  from  every  clinging  thing.' 


128  f^Qi^9%&, 


[2(  or  ^  ^  i£  G  ®  GO  lu  d).] 

[Metre :  j/si^nt.  ^MuwB^jt/Kit.    Fonn  :  -  if  |  -  if  |  -  «r£r  |  irregular !] 

6SfEi6S)iSiLiih^  eufi^m  euffi  QxinsiaLS^l 


THE    SACRED    GOLD    DUST. 

HYMN   IX. 

THE   MERGING  OF  THE  SOUL  IN   RAPTURE. 

In  the  Vatha-tJrar-Puranam  V,  63,  we  are  told  that  the  Sage  when  in  Tillai  raw  women  pounding 
the  gold  dust  which,  mixed  with  perfumes,  is  strewn  on  the  heads  of  distinguished  visitors  to  the 
shrine,  and  on  great  occasions  is  lavishly  thrown  over  all  things  and  persons  connected  with  the 
worship.  As  they  pounded,  they  sang  foolish  songs;  and  he  composed  these  twenty  verses,  in 
a  somewhat  loose  metre,  to  be  sung  in  time  with  the  pestles.  The  song  is  much  admired,  but  is 
a  little  obscure,  and  almost  colloquial.  I  have  tried  to  preserve  the  rhythm, — ^five  principal  accents 
in  each  half  line. 

I. 

B«Ter«no«  to  the  ▼axlons  queens  of  heaven. 

The  pearl-twined  wreath  and  flowery  garland  raise ; 

the  flower-vase  place,  incense,  and  sacred  lamp  ! 
To  ^atti,  ^omi,  Goddess-earth,  and  Queen 

of  speech,  chaunt  ye  auspicious  songs ! 
For  ^itti,  Gauri,  Parppathi,  and  Gangai,— haste, 

and  coming  wave  your  cooling  fans ! 
The  Sire,  Lord  of  Ayyar,  the  Father-King  extol, 

and  dancing,  pound  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  4 


2.  Comp.  introduction  to  VII. 


^J5l!lCuiflB(9r6ftr69Br&.       8to.  I29 

a.. 

QutfpfjSQ^i'  aressfsaoB  i^is(oQj<s&r(Siiii^ 

Q^LbQufrm^  Q^djarsisr^smLL  ^t^^^'^jgrrQinl  jy 

jjfiuQundr  Sjs^^  jSJSuitul9^ 


II. 

I>«TOiit]j  do  tliis  ■•TTloe. 


For  our  Lord  of  the  flowing  flower-crowned  lock 

we  needs  must  pound  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  I 
Ye  of  the  beauteous  shapely  eyes,  come  ye, 

and  coming  all,  with  us  in  union  sing. 
Cry  out,  nor  stand  aloof  from  the  devoted  throng ; 

bow  down,  our  King,  our  Dancer  worshipping  I 
The  Goddess  and  He  coming  shall  take  us 

for  theirs :  pound  we  the  dust  of  ruddy  gold  1 

III. 
Adorn  the  plAoo  as  »  oaorod  paTilloA. 

Adorn  with  beauteous  ashes,  cleanse  the  place ; 

sprinkle  pure  gold,  the  treasures  spread  ye  out, 
Plant  Indra's  sacred  tree ;  lift  everywhere 

the  banner,  placing  round  soft  gleaming  lights  I 


6.  Lit.  *  Ye  whose  eyes  are  like  (in  shape)  slices  of  young  mango  frnit :  an  exquisite  oval? 
lo.  The  Kalpa-tree  of  Indra  yields  every  fruit  desired  by  the  worshipper.  They  put  up  a  represen- 
Utive  of  it  •  for  luck.* 


For  the  King  of  the  heavenly  ones ;  the  Lord  of  Ayan,  the  Monarch ; 

the  Lord,  the  Sire  of  Velan  the  good ; 
For  the  spouse  of  the  Mistress  who  rules  such  as  we : 

POUND  WE  BEFITTING  DUST  OF  GOLD  !  11 

IV. 

Adorn  each  pestle  with  glistening  gems ; 

the  handle  and  mortar  adorn  ye  I 
The  loving,  lowly  devotees,  salute 

and  wish  them  lasting  bliss  I 
The  golden  shrine  of  sacred  Ekamban  in  Kachi, 

whither  all  the  land  resorts. 
Sing  we.    And,  freed  from  deeds  that  bondage  bring, 

singing,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  I  i6 

v. 

Ayan  and  Ari  shall  their  garlands  bring ! 

not  Indra,  nor  with  him  the  deathless  ones, 


II.  Ayan  ==  Brahma,  ^ivan's  superiority  to  him  is  a  cardinal  doctrine.  Velan  is  Qivan's  younger 
son,  Knmaran.  His  finvonrite  weapon  is  the  javelin  (vel),  and  he  is  the  tutelary  god  of  foresters.  See 
legend  of  Kannappar.  15.  Conjeveram.  Qivan  is  there  worshipped  as  JBkamban  (flkambaran)^ 
'  he  who  has  one  garment.*    See  XIV.  4. 
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Qa'JlSekJGDL^  (tpLDLD^GV  QTlU^GSl^eQ 

^Q^Qeussih  u  eSrQ^ihQu  (rp  Qm  rruSeo  u  in^, 

njBoiGS^su  GO^a^ar  GUTirQurFlujif 

^eoasih  ereviTih  ^aA)  Quir^irQ^mQp^ 
ssGvis^i^ueuiT  eufi^jS^QU^iTf 

sfrem  ejBOsmsm  Qutr^ftQfiesrQp^ 

mSffilB^j  Quip  ^sarsssru^  ^i^^JSl^jBnQuA  &^ 

Nor  all  the  perfumed  hosts  of  gods,  save  after  us, 

the  pestle  suffer  we  to  lift  I 
Sing  we  the  golden  shrine  of  sacred  Ekamban, 

the  Bowman  Who  smote  three  forts  of  his  foes, 
Ye  of  smiling  roseate  lips !  for  the  three-eyed  Sire's 

dance, — pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  I  ao 

VI. 

Many  a  pestle  would  the  great  ones  upraise ; 

that  the  world  would  not  serve  for  a  mortar. 
To  mix  the  fragrant  dust  the  saints  crowd  round, 

that  the  worlds  suffice  not  to  behold. 
In  favouring  love  He  made  us  slaves  His  own ; 

and  gave  His  flowery  Feet  to  crown  our  brows. 
To  .the  mountain's  Son-in-law,  joyous  ever, 

sing  we  and  pound  the  dust  of  gold  I  24 

VII. 

While  the  golden  armlets  tinkling  sound ; 
while  the  saintly  bands  uprising  chaunt ; 


18.  Or  'worthy/    P.N.N.  XXIX.  3.    Lex.  '^' 
K   2 
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sffi^u  Quip  3r6&r6Sisrih  ^i^^^^j^frQiLl  s^ 

St. 

GUffioj^  ^iruuQJsisr  Q^sffiBGDsQuiffass^^ 

jBiTLLOssffsiffL^  jBtTismu^eoAu  uir^ta^fTLLi^ 
^^CJolssfre&FL-  Qjs&remia^eir  uiri^uuin^ 

GDQjujssih  sreoevrrixi  e^irevfliT^ 


While  townsfolk  greet  us  with  loud  acclaim ; 

while  them  we  greet  with  answering  shout  ; 
The  Partner  of  the  Queen,  on  whose  soft  feet 

the  anklets  tinkling  ^ound, — our  God, 
The  King,  like  mighty  mount  of  purest  gold, 

To  serve,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  1  98 

VIII. 

Ye  simple  maidens  fair,  with  bright  wide  eyes, 

while  armlets  tinkle,  bosoms  heave  and  swell. 
While  shoulders  gleam  with  ashes  pure, 

proclaim  ye  ever  praises  of  our  Lord, 
Who  showed  His  bright  flower-Foot,  and  in  this  world 

made  us,  lower  than  very  dogs.  His  own  I 
His  ways  of  grace,  sing  o'er  and  o'er,  and  Him 

to  serve,  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  I  3a 

IX. 

Let  the  whole  earth  be  the  mortar ; 
as  pestle  plant  Mem  the  lofty ; 
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O^ihQufT^  &^eviGS>xQj  evasGD^upfj^^ 

so. 
QunfTiu^Lpev  Qjsmi^jssrii  ^i^^L-&= 

iS^Q^ImS  !FfTQ^(3llh  ^l,.^I^U 

iSlpGiSLS  pQmQih  cgJLc^L 
^^^esr^  Q^^sssr(Sujf¥t^  ^i^^l^ 

ir)/r®;iF65>d?ai/r699f)  eon  srnSuu^ 

eniriufip^  ^ihueu  eajhjpi^uuu^ 


Saffron  of  truth  pour  forth  in  copious  stream. 

Him  Who  in  southern  Perun-turrai  dwells 
His  sacred  roseate  Foot  sing  evermore  1 

With  right  hand  seize  the  pestle's  ruddy  gold, 
The  Sage,  the  glorious  One  of  beauteous  Tillai's  shrine 

to  serve,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  !  3^ 

X. 

While  our  bosoms  pearl-adom'd  beat  high ;  while  in  our 

clustering  locks  the  honey-bees  play ; 
While  with  ^ivan  our  minds  are  dancing ;  while  bright 

eyes  with  dew  are  gleaming ; 
While  wild  rapture  from  our  Lord  is  thrilling ;  while, 

as  others  live,  their  changing  lives  we  live ; 
With  our  Father's  mercy  glad,  ever 

dancing,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  I  ^o 

XI. 

Rich  jewels  like  the  moonlight  gleaming ; 

panting  mouths  and  lips  of  coral  quivering ; 
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U65sf^Qs(rs&ru.QJ3&rsisr(ipth  utn^uufri^^^ 

GS^LD^LDirsGsnrLJlssr,  eurresr/Bin^if 

QuiTiijujiT  fiu^QuiTiuuj^ssr^  QlhuiuiQldiugdiulJj 

(Surr  ^rfii£B&ars5id)9sssruQuTpQ(fftf^(Sfii¥ar 
6s>Li  ^ueu  eo(^^LDL^jBGo^jBeoeSir  I 

&iffl« 
Q6usm6asrGDsuu6&r(SssrLBiTQLDmQLDiri^uSij\ 


Sing  ye  the  way  He  made  us  His ;  sing  ye  the  way 

our  service  He  accepts; 
Seek  ye  our  Peruman,  and  seeking,  joy  in  heart, 

then  let  your  trembling  minds  grow  bold ; 
Dance  ye  to  Him  who  dances  in  the  Court ; 

dance  and  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  I  44 

Xll. 

Him  in  whose  throat  is  the  blackness,  Balm  of  the 

dwellers  in  heaven,  the  ruby  Dancer  Himself, 
The  Sage,  the  Lord  of  the  sages,  us  who  took, 

and  made  us  His,  and  all  His  rareness  shewed ; 
The  False  to  the  false,  the  Truth  of  the  true, — 

ye  beauteous  ones  with  eyes  like  opening  flowers. 
Who  wear  the  golden  armlets,  ye  of  lovely  form, — 

praising,  pound  we  the  dust  of  gold  I  48 

xni. 
Damsels  with  slender  waists  and  crimson  lips, 

black  eyes,  bright  smile,  and  words  like  music  sweet  t 

47.  Comp.Vin.  77. 
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flOT^UGS^L^i  Qsmeudsrixi  ^mp^Buuesr^ 

sspGopa"  ^GSiL^(Lpi^  lurreirsLppQ^ 

Qu  ipf^Q^i"  Br  e&rGssrih  ^  i^js^^jbuQll  !  ®» 

a®. 
^^GsrixQ^UiiSiGsrQlpQ^GSiiuuuifesis 


My  rare  Ambrosia ;  our  Sire ;  our  Lord  of  might ; 

to  the  daughter  of  Himavat 
Her  Husband,  Son  and  Sire,  and  Brother  too ; 

our  Teacher's  feet  sing  ye,  whose  bosoms  gleam 
With  gold  and  gems,  ye  damsels  beautiful, 

sing  and  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  52 

XIV. 

While  the  shells  sound,  while  the  anklets  tinkle, 

while  waving  chaplets  crown  your  flowing  locks, 
While  your  roseate  lips  like  ripe  fruit  quiver, 

bright  jewelled  ones,  sing  the  ^iva-world  I 
For  His  foot.  Whose  head  is  crowned  with  braided  lock 

where  Ganga's  streams  resound  with  serpent's  hiss ; 
While  our  bosoms  with  swelling  tenderness 

heave,  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  56 

XV. 

Essence  of  wisdom's  sweetness  exquisite; 
honey  unfailing,  full  of  excellence ; 

51.  Qivan  is  Pairathi's  brother  also.     Mair,  vol.  iv.  p.  424. 
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^^^ihi-i  ^Js^^^  ^AseueoGO 
uffGsrp  pL-.mseiff  LDi^jsGD^fieoeSirl 

Sod* 

L^fTiLQa'iLiih  ekiessi(smm^err  uii^^sSsfQiXieo 
SqjQuq^  LDrrm^LjiT^  Q^ppQsirpp^ 

(Sfissrs  LLiTLLGoiA  Q^BtrdrGs^puTi^i^f 


Him  who  is  savour  rich  of  every  fruit ;  the  King 

with  power  to  enter  sweetly  every  mind ; 
The  Dancer  Who  cut  off  embodiment 

and  made  us  His,  in  swelling  strains  praise  ye, 
Ye  maidens  sweet,  with  eyes  like  purple  lotus  flowers, 

singing,  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  !  60 

XVI. 

Thus  we  too,  coming  with  the  loving  ones, 

shall  sing  the  ways  He  makes  us  His. 
He  shows  the  roseate  flowery  feet,  that  gods 

in  heaven  who  rule,  e'en  in  their  dreams,  know  not 
He  bears  aloft  the  flag  of  victory 

in  prosperous  war.     Praise  ^iva-Peruman  I— 
Singing  the  conquering  Hero's  names  who  took 

the  towns,  pound  we  the  dust  of  ruddy  gold  1  64 

XVII. 

Sing  we  the  cassia-flower  with  honey  rife ; 
sing  ^iva-town ;  sing  we  the  infant  moon 
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LDtrevsiSGDL^  uffi^^eu  svAgdss  ^jijpih 

^Q^Asm  ^i^S^u/iS^  ^eoufri^j 

jBrr^jD^A  3i^iar^mih  ^i^^^^jgrrCoLL !  era. 


Upon  His  sacred  braided  lock ;  sing  we 

the  mighty  Bull,  the  trident  and  the  axe, 
His  warring  right  hand  wields ;  that  dwellers 

in  this  world,  and  in  other  worlds  might  'scape ; 
Sing  how  the  poison  for  his  food  He  ate, 

that  day,  and  pound  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  I  68 

XVIIi. 

He  trundled  Ayan's  head  like  ball,— sing  Him  I 

He  broke  the  teeth  of  Arukkan, — sing  Him ! 
He  slew  the  elephant,  and  wore  its  skin, — praise  Him  I 

The  Lord  of  death  He  spurned  with  sacred  Foot, — upraise  Him ! 
He  shot  His  arrows  'gainst  the  towns  combined, — praise  Him  1 

Poor  wretched  slaves,  He  made  us  His, — praise  we 
That  love !   Here  stand,  and  ever  dance  and  sing, 

and  for  the  Lord,  pound  ye  the  dust  of  gold  1  p 

XIX. 

Sing  ye  the  cassia-wreath  of  rounded  flowers  1 
Sing  ye  His  folly  wild  I    His  wisdom  sing  I 


f  69.  See  V.  13  and  Ka^i  Kh.    This  was  Bhairava.      73.  This  composite  character  of  (^ivan  is 

I  a  perpetual  delight  to  his  worshippers    Note  L 
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Q.O. 

ufi^QpiXi  ^iueS(SiJD  K^^^Q^A 

as  IfL^  ill  Qu  ip  ^rSmeSSTLD  ^  i^iiSa^JB  JiQlXi  I  J»iO 


Sing  ye  southern  Tillai,  the  saints'  abode ! 

Sing  we  the  blest  One  of  the  'sacred  hall '  1 
Sing  we  the  serpent  girdle  that  He  binds  I 

Sing  we  the  armlets  I  On  His  hollow  palm 
Sing  how  the  serpent  rears  its  folds,  and  for 

the  Ruler,  pound  the  dust  of  gold  I  76 

/      .        . 

For  Him  Who  is  the  Vedam  and  the  Sacrifice ; 

for  Him  Who  is  the  Falsehood  and  the  Truth ; 
For  Him  Who  is  the  Splendour  and  the  Gloom ; 

for  Him  Who  is  Affliction  and  Delight; 
For  Him  Who  is  the  Half,  Who  is  the  Whole ; 

for  Him  Who  is  the  Bond  and  the  Release; 
For  Him  Who  is  the  First,  Who  is  the  Last ; 

dancing,  pound  we  the  sacred  dust  of  gold  I     /  80 
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^0.   ^^^ 

[£6uGg)aDL.&£iijd).] 

[Metre :   mfu^^ri  Q»r^»*  m^aciur.    See  V.  §  ii.] 
ft. 


THE    HUMMING-BEE. 

HYMN  X. 

Out  poet-sage,  like  S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  some  other  mediaeval  saints,  had  a  great  sympathy 
with  the  irrational  creation.  Comp.  the  KOyil  decad  (XVIII),  and  the  Parrot  decad  (XIX).  This 
poem  is  addressed  to  the  hnmming-bees,  or  winged  beetles,  which  abound  in  all  the  topes  and  glades 
of  South  India,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  shady  groves  that  surround  the  temples ;  having 
a  great  preference  for  the  fragrant  and  beautiful  trees  which  are  sacred  to  the  Hindu  deities. 

The  insect,  here  called  GOttumbi,  is  probably  the  dragon-fly,  Euplata  splentUns, 

Here  the  SouL  it  really  addressed,  and  exhorted  to  seek  Qivan*s  feet. 


Mysterionjdy  gM«t. 

The  King  that  crowns  the  flower ;  Purandaran ; 

the  Lady  blest,  in  beauty  clothed, 
That  sits  on  learned  tongues ;  and  Narai^an ; 

the  fourfold  mystic  Vedic  Scroll, 
The  Splendours,  Riders  in  majesty ;— with  all 

the  heavenly  ones  too,  know  Him  not : — 
Go  to  His  roseate  foot  who  mounts  the  Bull ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  ! 


X.  Brahma  and  Indra.    Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of  eloquence  and  learning  (Muir,  vol.  ill.  p.  14) ; 
Mother  of  the  Vedas,  called  Na-maga),  'She  of  the  tongue.'  a.  (i)  Vishnu,    (a)  The  personified 

Vedas,  in  Tamil  called  *  mysteries.'  3.  Surya,  the  sun-god,  the  moon  and  Agni.  The  first  is  said 
to  have  at  various  times  become  a  horse,  to  have  ridden  a  horse,  and  to  ride  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
seven  horses.    Ma  may  here  mean  (i)  '  horse,'  or  (a) '  majesty.* 
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jBti^irejGST  ^efreaLd^i  ^frssriaseir  ^i^drissr  ujfrii  ^oSeurrir^ 
essL^if  ^GS>L^^2svuSeo  e^essfueSKS^i  ^LLueoeuesr 

(In. 

fidssr^^^ssT  ^^efreaQ/Bfti  yfiiSesFipQpm  u.6&r^(S^^ 
^dssr^Q^rrjpia  6sir6&rQu.iTj^ijb  Qu^^CS^irg^ih  CTLi(?Li/ysra>» 


II, 

X  Mtt  nonirl&t,  9r«t  made  like  to  Xia. 


Who  am  I  ? — Wisdom's  lessons  what  are  they 

that  fill  my  mind  ? — and  me  who'd  know, 
Had  not  the  Lord  of  heaven  made  me  His  own? 

He  of  the  temple  court,  Who  erst 
A  mendicant  with  mind  distraught  asked  food, 

in  broken  skull  with  flesh  impure  I 
Haste  to  His  lotus-foot,  as  honey  sweet ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  I  8 

III. 
All  sirMtaMfl  is  in  Xia. 

Honey  from  any  flower  sip  not,  though  small 

as  tiniest  grain  of  millet  seed  I 
Whene'er  we  think  on  Him,  whene'er  we  see, 

whene'er  of  Him  our  lips  converse, 
Then  sweetest  rapture's  honey  ever  flows, 

till  all  our  frame  in  bliss  dissolves  t 
To  Him  alone,  the  mystic  Dancer,  go ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE !  la 


5.  This  U  comipt  in  the  Tamil  tezt(?).        7.  Qivan  himself  was  once  a  filthy  mendicant, 
lAs  me  I 
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IV. 
Xia  10T«  givmt  to  lortlem 


There  was  no  love  in  me  like  Kannappan's ; 

when  He,  my  Sire,  saw  this,  me  poor 
Beyond  compare,  in  grace  He  made  His  own ; 

He  spake,  and  bade  me  come  to  Hinu 


13.  See  XV.  9-1  a. 

Tke  Legend  of  Katmappa  Nayandr,  or  the  *  Eye- Devotee,^ — The  image  of  this  renowned  Sonth* 
Indiui  devotee  stands  in  the  temple  at  Kalahasti  (Calastri)  near  the  Pnlicat  hills.  He  was  a  raja  of 
Udnppiir,  and  of  the  Shepherd  caste  (a  Ve4an^  or  Hill-man ;  perhaps  a  Kurumban)  ^  The  story 
represents  his  ancient  clan  as  possessing  great  wealth  and  authority  in  a  wild  hilly  district,  where 
their  whole  occupation  was  hunting.  There  is  a  Zamindar  who  lives  there  now  in  feudal  state. 
The  old  chieftain,  the  father  of  Kannappa,  whose  name  was  Nagan  (the  DragatP-man),  is  repxesented 
to  ns  as  moving  about  attended  by  fierce  hunting  dogs,  armed  with  every  kind  of  rustic  weapon ; 
a  skilful  archer,  around  whose  mountain-dwelling  innumerable  forest  animals  of  every  kind  had  their 
home,  and  where  the  cries  <  shoot '  1  '  hurl ' !  <  strike  * !  were  mingled  from  morning  to  night  with  th« 
bowlings  of  wild  beasts,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  sound  of  the  horns  and  drums  of  the  hunters. 
He  had  no  son,  and  therefore  he  and  his  wife  went  to  the  temple  of  Subrahmanyan  (a  son  of  i^ivan), 
— ^the  favourite  deity  of  mountaineers,  and  probably  a  pre-Aryan  deity  of  the  South,  an  object  of 
worship,  under  many  names  and  forms,  in  every  Tamil  hamlet  To  him  they  offered  cocks  and 
peafowl,  made  great  feasts  with  copious  libations  of  strong  drink,  performed  wild  dances ;  and,  In 
fact,  according  to  the  legend,  seem  to  have  worshipped  much  after  the  rude  fiuhion  of  the  demon 
worshippers  of  the  present  day.  The  result  was  that  by  the  favour  of  their  tutelary  deity  a  son  was 
bom  to  them,  who  from  his  early  childhood  shared  in  his  father's  pursuits,  being  brought  up,  it  is 
expressly  said,  like  a '  tiger's  cub.*  The  proud,  happy  father  used  to  carry  him  about  on  his  shoulder, 
but  finding  him  one  day  too  heavy  to  be  thus  borne,  gave  him  the  name  of  Tiwfon  ('  the  sturdy  one  *), 
which  remained  his  pet  household  name.  He  was  erewhile  to  bear  a  more  honourable  and  enduring 
title!  Soon  after  this  the  old  chief,  finding  himself  unable  any  longer  to  conduct  the  hunting 
expeditions  of  the  tribe,  made  over  his  authority  to  his  son,  with  whom  alone  this  histoxy  is 
ooDcemed. 

Henceforth  our  young  hero  is  ever  in  the  dense  jungles  with  his  veteran  huntsmen.  One  day 
a  wild  boar,  of  gigantic  size^  that  had  been  caught  in  their  nets,  escaped,  and  made  off  with  prodigious 
speed  to  the  monnuin  side.  Tuonan  pursued  it  with  two  faithful  attendants,  but  it  led  them  a  weary 
chase,  and  did  not  stop  till,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  it  fell  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  on  the  slope 
of  a  distant  hill.  There  Ti^nan  with  his  sword  cut  it  in  two.  His  attendants  came  up,  and  were 
astonished  and  delighted  at  his  success,  and  said,  'We  will  roast  the  boar  here,  and  refresh  ourselves.' 
But  there  was  no  water  at  hand,  so  they  took  up  the  carcase  of  the  boar  and  carried  it  some  distance 
onward,  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  sacred  hill  of  '  Kalahatti.*  At  the  view  of  the  mountain  one  of 
the  attendants  cried  out,  that  on  that  mountain  summit  there  was  an  image  of  the '  God  with  flowing 
hair'  (Qivan).  '  If  we  go  thither  we  may  worship  him,'  added  he.  Hearing  this  the  young  giant 
Tip^an  again  shouldered  the  boar  and  strode  on,  exclaiming,  'with  every  step  that  I  advance 


*  These  tribes  occupied  what  was  called  the  Ton^i  land,  the  district  lying  between  the  Pilar  and 
•  the  northern  Pennar,  formerly  under  the  Pa^avas,  and  annexed  to  the  ^dja  kingdom  in  the  eleventh 

I  century. 
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With  heavenly  grace  adorned  He  shines,  and  wears 

white  ashes,  and  the  golden  dust  I 
To  Him, — of  mercy  infinite, — ^go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  !  l6 


towards  the  momitain'  the  burden  of  the  boar  diminishes.  Thefe  is  some  miracnlons  power  here ; 
I  must  find  out  what  it  is.'  So  saying  he  mshed  on  with  great  eagerness  till  he  came  to  the  bank  of 
a  river,  where  he  deposited  his  burden,  bade  his  companions  make  a  fire  and  prepare  the  feast,  while 
he  himself  hastened  onward  till  he  beheld  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  on  the  further  bank  of  the  stream, 
a  stone  lihgam,  the  upper  part  of  whidi  was  £uhioned  into  a  mde  image  of  the  head  of  the  god. 
The  moment  he  beheld  it,  as  the  magnet  draws  the  iron,  it  drew  his  soul,  which  had  been  somehow 
prepared  by  the  merit  of  good  deeds  and  austerities  performed  in  some  former  biitii ;  and  his  whole 
nature  was  changed,  every  feeling  being  swallowed  up  in  intense  love  for  the  god,  whom  for  the  first 
time  he  now  beheld  ^  As  a  mother,  seeing  her  long  lost  son  return,  tarries  not,  but  rashes  to  embrace 
him,  so  he  threw  himself  upon  the  image,  tenderiy  embraced  it,  and  fervently  kissed  it.  With  tears 
of  rapture,  his  soul  dissolving  like  wax  in  the  sunshine,  he  cried  out, '  Ah,  wondrous  blessedness!  to 
me  a  slave  this  divinity  has  been  given  I  But  how  is  it  that  the  god  remains  here  alone  in  a  wilderness 
where  lions,  elephants,  tigers,  bears,  and  other  wild  beasu  dwell,  as  though  he  were  some  mde 
mountaineer  like  me?*  Then,  examining  the  image  more  closely,  he  saw  that  water  had  been 
recently  poured  upon  it  and  green  leaves  strewn  over  it.  '  Who  can  have  down  this  ? '  said  he.  His 
attendant,  who  had  in  the  meantime  come  up,  replied :  '  In  the  olden  time,  when  I  came  here  oo 
a  hunting  expedition  with  your  father,  a  BriLhman,  I  remember,  came,  poured  water  and  placed  leaves 
upon  this  image,  repeating  some  mysterious  words; — perhaps  he  is  here  still.'  So  it  dawned  upon 
the  mind  of  Tinnan  that  these  and  other  services,  which  he  himself  could  render,  might  be  acceptable 
to  the  god.  '  But/  said  he,  *  there  is  no  one  here  to  supply  him  with  food.  He  is  alone,  and  I  cannot 
leave  him  for  an  instant ;  yet  I  must  perforce  go  and  bring  for  him  some  of  the  boar's  flesh  cooked 
for  our  feast.*  So,  after  much  hesitation  and  unwillingness  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  his  new 
found  treasure,  he  went  back,  crossed  the  stream,  where  he  found  the  food  already  prepared  and  his 
servants  wondering  at  the  delay  in  his  return.  Tinman  regarding  them  not,  took  some  of  tlie  boar*t 
flesh,  and  cutting  off  the  tenderest  portions,  roasted  them  on  the  point  of  an  arrow;  tasted  them,  to 
ascertain  that  they  were  savoury ;  carefully  selected  the  best,  putting  them  into  a  cup  of  teak  leaves 
which  he  had  sewn  together ;  and  prepared  to  return  to  the  woodland  deity  with  his  offering.  The 
servants  seeing  all  this,  very  reasonably  concluded  that  their  master  had  suddenly  gone  mad,  and 
hastened  off  home  to  take  the  news,  and  to  ask  the  priestess  of  their  tribe  to  return  with  them  and 
exoreise  the  evil  spirit  that  they  supposed  had  taken  possession  of  their  lord.  Tinnan  unconscious  of 
their  departure,  hastened  back  with  the  food  in  one  hand,  and  his  bow  and  arrows  in  the  other.  As 
he  crossed  the  river,  he  filled  his  mouth  with  water,  with  which  coming  before  the  image  he 
besprinkled  it.  He  then  took  the  wild  jungle  flowers  from  his  own  hair,  and  put  them  over  it,  and 
presented  the  coarse  boar*s  flesh  he  had  brought,  saying :  '  My  Lord,  I  have  chosen  for  thee  the 
daintiest  portions,  have  carefully  prepared  them  with  fire,  have  tasted  them,  and  softened  them  with 
my  own  teeth.  I  have  sprinkled  thee  with  water  from  the  stream,  and  have  put  on  thee  flowers  thou 
mayest  love.  Accept  my  gifts  I '  [This  presentation  of  food  to  the  lihgam  and  other  images  is  often 
referred  to  in  these  stories,  and  the  impression  is  given  that  the  worshippers  believed  that  the  idol  itself 


^  This  sudden  illumination  and  influx  of  devout  feeling  towards  Qivan,  the  Supreme,  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Karma, '  old  deeds,'  which  suddenly,  after  many  trans- 
migrations, at  the  appointed  time  yield  their  assured,  though  long-delayed  fruit.  [See  Pope's 
Ndia4iydrf  pp.  66-69.]  '^^^  subject  tiemands  the  careful  study  of  all  who  would  gain  an  insight 
into  any  Hindu  system. 
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V. 
TlM  only  Qod. 
'  Those  gods  are  gods  indeed/ — '  These  others  are 

the  Gods/  men  wrangling  say ;  and  thus 
False  gods  they  talk  about,  and  rant  and  rave 
upon  this  earthly  stage.    And  I 


connuned  the  offering,  comp.  V.  13-16 ;  but  it  is  never  expressly  said  that  the  food  disappeared  from 
before  the  shrines,  thongh  this  is  sometimes  implied.]  Meanwhile  the  smi  went  down,  and  dnring  the 
whole  night  Ti^nan  with  his  arrow  on  the  strmg  bow  kept  watch  and  ward  around  the  god,  and  at 
dawn  went  forth  to  the  mountain  to  hunt,  that  he  might  provide  for  the  daily  wants  of  his  new  master. 
While  he  was  gone  on  this  errand  the  Brahman  in  charge  of  the  Uhgam,  who  was  a  learned  ascetic 
of  x«nowned  virtue  and  holiness,  Qivagochariyar,  came  at  daybreak,  and  having  performed  his  own 
ablutions  in  the  river,  provided  himself  with  a  vesKl  of  pure  water  for  the  purification  of  the  divine 
image,  and  a  basket  of  sacred  floWers  and  fresh  leaves  for  its  adornment,  and  uttering  the  mystic 
Five  Syllables,  devoutly  drew  near.  A  scene  of  unutterable  pollution  met  his  horrified  gaze.  Flesh 
and  bones  were  strewed  around,  and  the  image  itself  had  been  defiled  with  filthy  water  and  common 
wild  lowers  I  With  trembling  horror  he  sprang  aside,  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  god  of  gods !  what  un- 
hallowed impious  hands  of  mountaineers  have  brought  these  pollutions  here.  How  didst  thou 
permit  them  thus  to  profane  thy  presence?'  So  saying,  he  wept,  fell  down,  and  rolled  in  anguish 
before  the  god.  But,  reflecting  that  at  any  rate  it  was  wrong  to  delay  any  longer  the  sacred  service, 
he  carefully  removed  the  unhallowed  things  firom  the  precincts,  and  proceeded  to  perform  his  daily 
worship  according  to  the  Vedic  rites ;  and  having  sung  the  appointed  hymn,  and  many  times  gone 
round  the  right  of  the  image»  and  prostrated  himself  in  adoration,  departed  to  his  hermitage. 

Meanwhile  the  servants,  havii^  taken  the  news  of  Tinnan's  madness  to  old  Nagan,  his  father, 
returned  with  him  and  the  priestess  of  their  demon  temple.  They  both  attempted  to  reason  with  the 
young  enthusiast,  and  to  recall  him  to  the  worship  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed;  but  its  wild 
orgies  delighted  him  no  more.  His  whole  a£fection  was  centred  upon  the  new  found  ^ivan ;  so  they, 
regaxding  him  as  hojielessly  mad,  returned  sorrowing  to  their  village. 

[One  object  of  tUs  legend  seems  to  be  the  reconciliation  of  the  orthodox  Qaiva  worship  with  the 
ruder  forms  of  demon  worship  then  in  use.  The  contrast  is  exceedingly  striking  when  the  refined 
and  thoroughly  instructed  BriUiman,  with  his  scrupulous  attention  to  all  the  minutiae  of  Vedic 
worship,  who  regarded  the  slaying  of  animals  as  a  crime,  and  the  eating  of  their  flesh  as  an 
unspeakable  abomination,  and  considered  that  whatever  had  touched  a*  man's  mouth  was 
polluted,  and  that  the  wild  human  inhabitants  of  the  jungle  were  a  lower  order  of  creation,  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  youthful  chieftain  of  an  almost  savage  tribe,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  hunt 
down,  slay  and  devour  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest ;  who  brings  boar's  fiesh  for  the  unpolluted 
Qivan  to  eat,  and  carries  water  in  his  mouth  wherewith  to  besprinkle  the  image ;  who  actually  uses 
his  leadiem  slippers  to  brush  away  the  refuse  leaves  from  the  head  of  the  god,  who  knows  no  sacred 
texts ;  and  who  worships  the  same  god,  indeed,  but  has  nothing  to  commaid  him  save  a  rude  and 
uninstmcted  though  zealous  devotion.] 

Meanwhile  the  mountaineer  guards  the  god  by  night,  returns  at  eventide  to  offer  his  gifts  and 
perform  his  rude  service,  and  spends  the  day  in  providing  fiesh  of  beasts  for  the  god's  repast.  At 
dawn,  when  the  young  woodman  has  departed,  duly  comes  the  pure  and  exclusive  Brahman,  having 
scrupulously  made  his  own  ablutions,  cleanses  the  precincts,  and  performs  his  ceremonious  worship. 
These  men  so  different  serve  by  turns  before  the  same  h'ngam,  which  they  both  regard  with  equal 
reverence  1 
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)a)a)/r(b;^69r  upppfi^^sr  upp^Gsrp 


No  piety  could  boast :  that  earthly  bonds 
might  cease  to  cling,  to  Him  I  clung ! 
To  Him,  the  God  of  all  true  gods,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I 


19.  VIII.  130.    JCurral,  345-350*    Pope's  Ndla^iydr,  Lex.  upp. 


But  this  cannot  long  continue  so.  The  Brahman  makes  a  passionate  appeal  to  Qivan  to  guard 
himself  from  these  pollutions,  the  author  of  which  he  cannot  trace.  He  then  returns  to  his  hermitage, 
sad  and  sorely  perplexed.  But  in  the  night  the  god  appears  to  him,  and  thus  addresses  him  * :  '  That 
which  thou  dost  complain  of  is  to  me  most  dear  and  acceptable  I  Thy  riTal  ministnint  is  a  chieftain 
of  the  rude  foresters.  He  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Qaiva  texts.  He  knows  not 
the  ordinances  of  worship.  But  regard  not  him,  regard  the  spirit  and  motive  of  his  acts.  His  rough 
and  gigantic  frame  is  instinct  with  love  to  me,  his  whole  knowledge— in  thine  eyes  crass  ignorance^ 
b  summed  up  in  the  hwwledge  of  me  !  His  every  action  is  dear  to  me ;  the  touch  of  his  leathern 
slipper  is  pleasant  to  me  as  that  of  the  tender  hand  of  my  son  Skanda.  The  water  with  which  he 
besprinkles  me  from  his  mouth  is  holy  to  me  as  the  water  of  the  Ganges.  The  food  he  offers  me-* 
to  thee  so  abominable — ^is  pure  love.  I  regard  not  the  externals  of  the  worship.  He  utterly  loves 
me,  even  as  thou  dost ;  but  come  to-morrow  when  thou  shalt  see  his  worship,  and  I  wiU  give  thee 
proof  of  his  devotion  to  me  '.'  The  Brahman  slept  no  more  that  night,  but  at  daybreak  was  put  in 
hiding  behind  the  lihgam  by  the  god  himself.  And  now  Qivan,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  hit 
worshippers,  in  order  that  Tinnan's  truth  might  be  manifest,  caused  blood  to  trickle  down  from  the 
right  eye  of  the  image.  The  young  worshipper  drawing  near  beheld  this,  and  exclaimed, '  Oh,  my 
master,  who  hath  wounded  thee?  What  sacrilegious  hand,  evading  my  watchfulness,  has  wrought 
this  evil?'  Then  seizing  his  weapons  he  proceeded  to  scour  the  neighbourhood  to  see  if  any 
mountaineer  or  wild  animal  could  be  detected  as  author  of  the  mischief.  Finding  none,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  in  despair;  but  at  length  reflected  that  he  had  heard  of  remedies  which  would 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood.  So  he  went  and  sought  out  in  the  jungle  some  herbs  of  virtue,  and  applied 
them;  but  the  wound  bled  all  the  more  copiously.  Then  a  happy  idea  struck  him:  'for 
a  wounded  eye  the  remedy  is  another  eye  applied,*  said  he ;  and,  pausing  not  an  instant,  with  his 
arrow  he  scooped  out  his  own  right  eye,  and  applied  it  to  the  bleeding  eye  of  the  image,  from  which 
at  once  the  blood  ceased  to  flow !  At  this  his  rapture  knew  no  bounds.  He  sang  and  danced,  and 
poured  forth  uncouth  expressions  of  ardent  thanksgiving ;  but  on  looking  at  the  image  once  more, 
alas  I  blood  was  seen  issuing  from  the  other  eye.  After  a  moment  or  two  of  bewildered  sorrow,  his 
countenance  was  lit  up  with  a  radiant  light  of  gladness ;  for  he  has  still  one  eye  left,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  remedy  has  been  tried  already ;  so  he  raises  himself  up,  puts  his  foot  close  up  to  the  image's 
suffering  eye,  that  he  may  be  able  to  feel,  when  he  can  no  longer  see,  where  to  apply  the  remedy  ; 


^  Tiruvdfogam  (Lyric  XV.  9-12)  refers  to  this  part  of  the  l^end.  He  does  not  name  the 
devotee,  but  the  reference  is  obvious.  This  Is  one  of  very  many  stanzas  that  would  be  unintelligible 
but  for  the  key  which  a  knowledge  of  the  legend  puts  into  our  hands. 

*  The  idea  is  one  expressed  with  marvellous  energy  and  beauty  by  Hebrew  prophets  (Micah  vi. 
6-8).    Horace's  lines  will  occur  to  the  student : — 

'  Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 
MoUivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica.' 
'If  the  votary's  hands  are  pure,  they  propitiate  the  gods  with  the  humblest  offering,  and  would  not 
be  more  persuasive  with  the  costliest' 
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8k. 

iSi^jS  ^ei>Sip  iSlpuCoUfr  u^p  u  Q  u^^ih 
QasLL(ou.eir  ubpuQuQi^l  (o^(BiuL^(r^ ^Q^^if,(ssnu 


VI. 

In  this  mad  world,  *mid  stress  and  strife  confused, 

from  birth  and  death  that  ceaseless  spring ; — 
Where  hoarded  treasure,  women,  offspring,  tribe, 

and  learning's  store,  men  prize  and  seek  ; — 
He  calms  the  storm  of  mental  changing  states,  I 

and  clears  from  error's  mists  the  soul. 
To  mystic  wisdom's  mighty  God  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  !  94 

VII. 
VothlBff  sliAll  draw  m«  firom  Sim  I 
On  ^ahkaran  the  soul's  ambrosia,  who  thinks, 

shall  he  fare  ill  ?   The  sacred  Foot 
That  aye  endures  shall  I  a  prodigal  forget  ? 

But  those  who  cleave  not  to  that  Foot, — 
A  sinful  fellowship  in  worship  vain, — 

their  very  forms  we  will  not  know ! 
To  Him,  supremely  Excellent,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  aS 


a6,  27.  Comp.  XXXV. 

and  proceeds  to  scoop  oat  the  other  eye.  But  this  last  sacrifice  is  too  much  for  Qivan  to  permit  to 
be  consummated ;  from  out  the  lihgam  he  pnts  forth  a  sacred  hand,  and  grasps  that  of  the  yonthfhl 
enthnsiast,  who  still  holds  the  arrow  ready  to  accomplish  his  pions  intention,  and  says :  *  Stay,  Tinnan, 
stay  thine  hand,  my  loving  son !  Henceforth  thy  place  for  ever  shall  be  at  my  right  hand,  on  my 
holy  mount'  (^ivagdchari  had  learnt  the  lesson,  that  LOVE  and  self-devotion  are  MORE  THAN 
CEREMONIAL  PURITY,  and  fell  prostrate;  while  the  choirs  of  heaven  channted  the  beatification  of 
the  Saint,  who  is  from  age  to  age  adored  under  his  title  of  Kann-appan — the  devotee  who  gave  his 
eyes  for  the  service  of  his  God. 

L 
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ST^^GDfi  ^{rGSifii(glJb  STlhLD2ssrA(^jif  ^LbQuQ^LDir^ 

Sm. 

a^rressTfiis  QeaQ^drjifi  a^air^SiiQiji^  fBff(Sxr(5TGsrA(^ 


VIII. 
Sin  gnuM  to  mm  And  miiM. 


Unique  it  sprang,  rose  up,  sent  forth  its  boughs 

that  none  can  count, — a  tree  of  grace  I        X 
Right  well  He  cared  for  me, — a  cur, — ^and  called, 

and  caused  in  state  aloft  to  ride, 
He  is  my  Sire  I   To  sire  and  house  and  race 

the  mighty  Peruman  is  He ! 
To  Him,  the  Fount  of  bliss  unfailing,  go ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  I  32 

IX. 
Sin  ■tff-fbrgwttlng  ooliipMHilon. 

His  throat  is  black ;  His  nature  passes  far 

all  powers  of  thought  that  men  possess ! 
I  went,  drew  near,  took  refuge  at  His  Feet ; 

and  He,  straightway,  delusions  all 
From  changing  deaths  and  births  that  ceaseless  rise 

within  my  being  caused  to  cease. 
To  Him,  Who  is  compassion's  sea,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  '  36 


39.  He  is  '  sdf-existcnt ' :  svayambhu.    Comp.  Pope's  Kurral,    pp.  183-189.  33.  See 

for  the  idea  of  Uiis,  XXXUI.  17;  XL VIII.  21.    giva-aana-bodham,  gut.  IV.    Unmai.vi]akkaiii, 
11-17. 
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AO. 

Q^p^pp  Q^eoeupQs  Qa^GSTp^^ssL^mu^  Cost^^UjlSI  ^o 

ss. 


X. 
Sin  tendar  1ot«  Ium  IbUowed  m«. 


Pain  I  endured, — ^grew  old,— again  waxed  like 

a  weanling  calf, — in  ceaseless  change ; 
And  here  I  dwelt,  desiring  evermore 

enjoyments  that  a  dog  might  share, — 
In  folly's  every  guise.    With  mother-love. 

He  came  in  grace,  and  made  me  His  I 
To  the  rich  Lord  of  mercy's  store  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  !  40 

XI. 
K«  g«iT«  gnuM  without  uptealdlng. 

Thou  didst  not  call  me  'stony-heart,' 

*  deceiver,'  '  obstinate  of  mind ; ' 
But  Thou  didst  cause  my  stony  heart  to  melt, 

and  in  compassion  mad'st  me  Thine ; 
Thou  Lord  of  Tillai's  sacred  temple-court, 

in  beauty  rich,  where  swans  disport  I 
Go,  hasten  to  the  golden  beauteous  Foot ; 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PkAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  !  44 


37.  Either  '  a  calf  that  leaves  its  mother,*  or  '  a  calf  which  its  mother  forsakes.'  41.  Comp. 

lines  47,  73. 

L  2 
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firrCoiuflssr^  jsmesn^sea  u!t(Si^^  jgrru^dssru 
&^^w  ^eveoaQ^^  Q&'iuuessfiselfr  QstreAn^Q^^jB 

fBfreir^^^ssr  ^iLQmi^mL^  Q^(SOgv{tq^jb  fifrih^jSieufriT; 

sQ^eumu^  ^^eoSi^^i  suHpm^uj^  ^unp^Q^ 

XII. 

The  loving  Lord,  Who  taught,  wretch  as  I  am, 

my  lips  to  sing.     His  jewell'd  Feet ; 
The  Teacher  great.  Who  pardon'd  all  the  faults 

of  me,  a  very  fiend  in  sooth ; 
He  still  in  grace  accepts  my  services, 

nor  spurns  my  worthlessness  I 
To  l9an  go,  as  tender  mother  known, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  I  48 

XIII. 
Sin  loivm  denumdfl  my  ftU. 
Devoid  of  love  for  Him  in  sooth  was  I.*jL 

I  know  it,  and  He  knows  it  too  ! 
And  yet  He  made  me  His,  this  too  all  men 

on  earth  shall  surely  see  and  know. 
He  there  appeared,  in  all  His  grace  revealed. 

He  only  is  my  being's  King ! 
Come  thou,  and  joyous  join  thyself  with  me 

TO  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  5a 

XIV. 
K«  oaiii«  to  mm  mm  mj  Ch»a. 
Germ  of  all  being,  far  beyond  this  world, — 

yet  in  this  world  too,  seen ; 
With  Her,  whose  flowery  locks  breathe  sweet  perfume, 
in  mercy  manifest.  He  came ; 

47.  Comp.  lines  41 ,  73. 
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eUfT^ji  J^<SD<9=<£^  £/)/r<S£-^li>  ^lUl^ffd^ 

Qeu&refru  iSlnrrr^  GTih  iStafTsir  Gr^flssr  (SeuQp  ^iL 


A  sacred  Sage,  versed  in  the  mystic  scroll, 
He  stood  revealed,  and  made  me  His. 
Go  to  the  God,  in  sacred  form  displayed, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  !  5^ 

XV. 
Oaljr  Sin  BMSogr  teonght  mm  hmt. 
How  far  away  had  I  and  all  my  thought 

from  Him  the  loving  Lord  remained, 
Had  not  the  Wearer  of  the  flowing  lock, — 

He  with  the  Lady,— made  me  His  I 
The  Lord,  Who  is  the  heaven,  Who  is  each  realm 

of  earth  and  of  the  mighty  sea  I 
Go  to  the  roseate  Feet  that  sweets  distil, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  I  60 

XVI. 
TlM  fhougbt  of  Sim  la  J07. 

Soon  as  I  thought  upon  His  sacred  form 

which  every  thought  of  man  transcends, 
The  Lord  of  mercy's  flood  of  purest  joys, 

that  ne'er  delude,  swept  o'er  my  soul. 
My  Lord  revealed  Himself  that  He  might  make 

me  ever  fully  His  alone. 
To  Him,  the  Lord  of  Lords  Supreme,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  64 


150  fjieawrmA. 

QufriLjiufTUj  Q^eoeu^^  LfAmQf^^  ^irQiLtrj^Lb 

^^(Lpjif  QjSfrAm  gu^ilild^  e.<sD£.^  Q^(T(ssrGDUhA 

(SsirevQiD^  (SjBirsSi  (gsStjB^^eaL^TiUj  (SxfT^^ihiSl  era. 

XVII. 
K«  MbTed  mm  from  mbsmi'  bondag*. 
In  pleasures  false  I  plunged,  and  sank  deep  down, — 

each  day  of  earthly  prosperous  joy, 
I  thought  it  true,  and  thus  enslaved  I  lay ; 
in  grace  revealed.  He  made  me  His  I 
Call  Him  'my  Teacher,*  'precious  Life,*  'great  Lord, 

of  TillaVs  sacred  temple-court ;  * 
And  seek  those  selfsame  roseate  flowery  Feet, 

TO  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  THOU  HUMMING-BEE  I  68 

XVIII. 
^Itab  as  d«9iot«d  In  MiaUait  mjtlis. 
The  tiger's  skin,  the  robe,  the  pendants  rare, 

the  ears*  round  golden  ornaments, 
The  ashes  white  as  milk,  the  sandal  paste 

so  cool  and  sweet,  the  parrot  green, 
The  trident,  and  the  armlets  linked :  this  pomp, 

and  ancient  fair  array  He  owns, 
Regarding  well,  with  joyous  soul  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  7a 

XIX. 

Vlait«d  BM,  Aor  4Mcvia#d  mj  uworlldaMS. 
'Deceiver,*  'sinner  vile,*  'rebellious  one,* 

all  this  to  me  He  did  not  say ; 
The  Generous  One  came  oft  to  visit  me, 

nor  took  His  Presence  from  my  mind  I 

69-73.  See  Note  X.  73.  Comp.  line  41. 


f^k  Qmw^S^Ai9,    <so.  151 


GSt 


e.o. 
jBifdjQiup peSi^iL®  jBexTQifvbu  Quitq^iLu®^^ 


Of  all  the  pains  that  fillM  my  soul,  no  one 

in  any  wise  was  left  with  me  I 
So  to  His  gleaming  jewelled  Foot  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  76 

XX. 
Sin  ^rmom  to  tlM  lofwly. 

Ayan,  who  crowns  the  lotus  flower,  and  Mai 

were  grieved, — for  He  was  hard  to  reach  I 
But  I,  His  lowly  slave,  all  jubilant 

fulfilled  of  exultation  stood  I 
To  me,  mere  cur.  He  gave  a  lofty  seat, 

endued  right  well  with  worthiness  I 
To  Him,  Whose  form  is  fiery  flame,  go  thou, 

AND  BREATHE  HiS  PRAISE,  O  HUMMING-BEE  I  80 
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[fQjG@)L.a>l.Q|.] 

[Metre  :  mwmt^^t^  Qmr^m*  mwMur,    See  V.  §  ii.] 
A. 
^Q^LDfTSiliii  U^JjSlUfTlUa^  Q&^£)]SSSr[T(T^  ^(T^€Ulf.(SSiUJ 


THE  TAMBOUR  SONG;   or,  REFUGE  WITH  giVAN. 

HYMN   XI. 

AruftdfcUam, — The  name  of  Rndra  is  scarcely  ever  applied  to  Qivan  in  the  south,  yet  it  wonld  seem 
as  if  the  idea  of  (^ivan  had  been  mainly  developed  from  the  Vedic  Rndra,  the  god  of  Storms,  the  father 
of  the  Maruts,  of  whom  so  many  stories  are  told  which  now  are  the  accepted  legends  of  Qivan.  It 
may  safely  be  said  indeed  that  all  the  Vedic  Rudra's  acts  and  attribntes  are  given  in  the  modem  9Aiva 
system  to  ^ivan.  One  of  these  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  Aninafalam,  so  often  refened  to  in 
Tamil  ^aiva  poetry.  According  to  the  legend  contained  in  the  LiAga  Puranam  (Moir,  voL  iv. 
pp.  385-393),  it  is  related  that  Brahma  and  Vishnn  disputed  regarding  their  respective  claims  to 
superiority,  and  thence  a  terrific  fight  arose.  At  this  time  to  quiet  their  contention,  ^ivan,  or 
Mahadeva,  appeared  as  a  luminous  lihgam^  a  pillar  of  fire, '  equal  to  a  hundred  final  mundane  con- 
flagrations, without  beginning,  middle  or  end,  incomparable,  indescribable,  undefinable.'  Hari 
determined  to  examine  the  source  of  this  fiery  appearance,  and  took  the  shape  of  a  boar  whose 
description  is  very  wonderful.  Speeding  downwards  for  a  thousand  years  he  beheld  no  base  at  all  of 
the  lihgam.  Meanwhile  Brahma  took  the  form  of  a  swan  purely  white  and  fiery  eyed,  with  wings  on 
every  side,  rapid  as  thought,  and  went  upwards  to  see  the  Hngams  top ;  but  both  failed,  and  at  length 
united  in  a  hynm  of  praise  to  Qivan  as  supreme ;  which  so  pleased  the  god  that  he  offered  them 
a  boon.  They  asked  that  they  might  both  obtain  an  eternal  devotion  for  him,  which  was  granted. 
*  Thenceforward  the  worship  of  the  iiftgam  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  worlds.  The  pedestal  is 
MahadevI,  and  the  UHgam  itself  is  the  visible  Mahe9vara.'    (Comp.  Aruna9ala  Puranam,  Canto  II.) 

I. 

Mil's  self  went  forth  a  boar,  but  failed  His  sacred  Foot 

To  find ;  that  we  His  form  might  know,  a  Sage  He  came. 

And  made  me  His  I   To  Him,  Who  hath  nor  name,  nor  form, 

A  thousand  sacred  names  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  4 

4.  See  IV.  199. 


a. 
^05^^  QuQ^jif^Giop  (oL£iUjiSI[frrGir  ^eitiSipeiSA 

^Q^euiiiu  e^Q^euQpLJb  ^ajtSinfrm  ^eu^LL(f^<s^L6 

^!FH(^iL  lSi!IUhp(^LL  ^ek)6Vfr^  (S^6UlfsLL(^LD 

Qfi(fH(gLJb  uif.^^6irjSi  jS^p^euijb  euj^jBih(SS)LL 
flfeuih^iu  Q&'^^i^fT  p(SV(g^s^  jgfTWi^ifijh^ 


«a. 


SOr 


II. 

Z  Mbw  Sim;  tlMnoelbrw»rd  my  soiU  worships  Sim  luuMtn. 

The  Lord  in  Perun-turrai's  ever-hallowed  shrine 

Who  dwelt,  my  birth  with  all  its  germs  destroyed ;  since  when 

I've  none  else;  formless  is  He, — a  form  He  wears, 

The  Lord  of  blest  Arur  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  8 

III. 

To  Hari  and  to  Brahma  and  to  other  gods 

Not  manifested,  ^ivan  came  in  presence  there. 

Melted  our  hearts,  received  our  service  due ;  that  all 

The  world  may  hear,  and  smile,  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  !  la 

IV. 

From  sinking  in  the  vain  abyss  of  worthless  gods, — 

From  birth's  illusions  all,— the  Light  Supernal  saved 

And  made  me  His.     Soon  as  the  new,  pure  Light,  was  given 

How  I  in  Bliss  was  lost :  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  1  16 
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e^Q^^fi^  f^^eD^Co^rrir  ^suQuiu^A  Qsiremi^Q^GifH 


94} 


^    i  Qi  65)  ir^®  L£i  da  65)(S^69r  uiiiQfS  rrQiii  eujs  ^  fremi^^pih 

^QjiTj  ^(B  ^ujekr  ^ji^ir^  euiQ^ii  ifftiuSeum 
y^cufTT  ^t^S'&^eu  QtL^p2so(ou^p  QurnSt^^si^QiM^ 


To  Vildered  gods,  to  Ayan,  and  to  Mai  unknown, 

^ivan  assumed  a  form,  that  men  on  earth  should  joy. 

That  germs  of  birth  consumed  might  die,  with  gracious  glance, 

How  to  my  soul  He  came,  sing  we,  and  beat  Telj^e^am  I  ao 

VI. 

The  Lord,  Who  shakes  the  serpent  dancing  round  His  waist, 

With  His  Hill-partner,  came  to  earth,  made  us  His  own ; — 

Say  thus,  soul-lighted,  eyes  like  full  bright  lotus  flowers. 

Pouring  forth  floods  of  tears,  and  singing,  beat  Tel^enam  I  24 

VII. 

^ivan  unknown  to  Hari,  Ayan,  Indra,  heavenly  ones. 

On  earth  drew  even  me ;  'come,  come,'  said  He,  and  made  me  His ! 

When  imprint  of  His  flow'ry  Feet  was  on  my  head  impressed, 

How  grace  divine  was  mine,  sing  we,  and  beat  Tel^enam  I  aS 


^|i}^C^drG6ir6BBrii).     ss.  1^5 

^puiU(T€uihGr^^ffeifriL4=&=jif^6Slif^Q^6iT^ssr^6m® 

s^^ir  e^ffl^Q^^(Ssr  ej^dssriLjjB^siT  sq^SssstuSI^so 
Quitekr^i  ^tpeou^ssB^  ^ffemt^i^m^  t-idsy^ufruf.^ 

Q^69r@),  Qjs&sT  (gp,  (STGsr^  QfBe&QefTsmfia  Qs  triL  £.  frCoLDrr !        ^^ 

so. 
sscsrCocuiLi^  Q^QjiTSseir  siT<sAruffiiu  s^ssr^tpCofSVfr^ 


VIII. 


Like  rustling  palm-leaves  is  this  frame  I   Its  births  and  deaths, 

With  dread  of  good  and  ill,  He  swept  away,  and  made  me  His; 

He  gave  me  grace,  though  I,  all  else  forget,  ne'er  to  forget 

His  Foot ;  Whose  mighty  dance  sing  we,  and  be^  Tel^enam  I  3a 


IX. 


As  though  some  stone  were  made  sweet  fruit,  the  Lord  in  grace 

Gave  ev'n  to  me  His  golden  Foot,  and  made  me  His. 

O  ye  with  slender  waist,  red  lips,  and  winsome  smiles  I 

'  Lord  of  the  Southern-Land,*  call  Him ;  and  beat  Tel^.enam  I  36 


Even  in  a  dream  His  jewelled  Feet  'tis  hard  for  gods  to  see,— 

With  Her  like  laurel  tree  with  jewelled  arms,— entering  in  grace, 

In  waking  hour  He  took,  and  made  me  His  I   With  loving  souls 

Your  dart-like  eyes  be  filled  with  tears,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  40 


30.  Sec  Pope's  Ndla4iydr^  p.  67. 
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s»s» 


u^^i  asL^Sii^  u^^fB  udi^Q^ir^ 

QfiifuiTL^ek)  uai^^jS^ssruuffluj  ^GsFtuQuffiQiurrGir 


XI. 

When  He,  Her  spouse  whose  eyes  shine  bright,  mixt  with  my  soul, 

And  made  me  His,  deeds  and  environments  died  out; 

Upon  this  earth  confusion  died ;  all  other  mem'ries  ceas'd ; 

How  all  my  '  doings '  died,  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  44 

XII. 

Ascetic  bands  sore  languished,  longing  for  release. 

Grace  to  the  elephant  he  gave,  made  me  His  own; 

The  light  supeme  deep  plunged  me  in  devotion's  sea  I 

How  sweet  His  mercy  is,  sing  ye,  and  beat  Tellenam  1  48 

XIII. 

Not  those  on  earth,  nor  in  th'  abyss,  nor  heavenly  ones, — 

To  none  beside,  so  near  He  drew ;  He  made  me  His  I 

To  sing  His  advent,  or  Him,  th*  only  Great,  conceive 

Is  hard.  His  glory-song  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  !  5a 


46.  In  TirnYilai-&4tl,  20,  ai,  Qivan  comes  as  a  wonder-working  ascetic,  and  among  other  things 
causes  a  stone  elephant  to  eat  sugar-cane.  Bnt  jy/^  is  also  » 'fig-tree.'  Various  interpretations  are 
given. 


sff*. 

(o&=6V^it  S(sSsr(oSf^ij^6i>s^  Q^GfrCoGrressTfEj  QsiiLi^iQiXifrl         ®m 

a®. 

Lf^^^  LfrfJB^rriT^lUIT  ^lufsmu^n^  QufTjbjjSiQ^tLiih 

iSI^^^  QuQ^JBi^GDp  (Su^lUlSlrfir^  t3pULJ£^fB^ 

J^^^^  ^G5sf^^6v250  ^Lbusveu^  ^Qj^iLsipisosm 


OCT. 


»9' 


XIV. 

Mai,  Ayan,  all  the  gods,  and  Sciences  divine, 

His  essence  cannot  pierce.   This  Being  rare  drew  near  to  me ; 

In  love  He  thrilled  my  soul !    With  this  remembrance  moved, 

Let  your  bright  eyes  with  tears  overflow,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  56 

XV. 

The  spreading  sea  of  grace  supeme  that  melts  and  swells, 

From  which  'tis  sweet  to  draw  and  drink,  we  gather  round. 

The  Feet  of  the  bright  southern  Lord  call  we  to  mind, 

His  slaves,  praise  we  His  sacred  grace,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  60 

XVL 

Buddhan,  Purandaran,  the  primal  Ayan,  Mai,  praise  Him, 

The  One-distraught,  Who  dwells  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine, — the  Sire 

Who  made  births  cease,— Lord  of  fair  Tillai's  porch,— His  gracious  Feet 

How  in  my  soul  they  entered,  sing,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  64 

XVII. 

I  lay  bewilder'd  in  the  barren  troublous  sea 
Of  sects  and  systems  wide  discordant  all ; — 
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eutreirQsLJS  LLiTQ^u^trtufi  ^ipGf^iiLLGar  Qasuf^sS^ih 
Sn^rnQsiL  (SIuSitQsiL  QemiskiQmLLQi^sP^eaeaQpLbQufruj 

LDsSsrQ^IT  LbQ^fi^tUm  LL!rSill(SS)L^IU  G06UUUlf.(SuJITLlb 

ao. 
^GVLbum  LfGsrjbjiSev^sv  ^Lbuev^Q^  ^<SlS^p 


My  care  He  banished,  gave  in  grace  His  jewelled  Feet; 

Praise  we  His  gracious  acts,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  68 

XVIII. 

^Though  Ether,  Wind,  Fire,  Water,  Earth  should  fail. 
His  constant  Being  fails  not,  knows  no  weariness  I 
In  Him  my  body,  soul,  and  thought,  and  mind  were  merged. 

^iHow  all  myself.was  lost,  sing  we,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  ?» 

XIX. 

Prime  Source  of  heavenly  ones,  the  Germ  of  those  beneath. 

Earth's  Balm ;  Mai's,  Ayan's  Treasure,  open  eyed 

We  saw,  SING  ye.  His  gracious  Feet,  Who  dwelt  with  us ! 

Call  Him  'Lord  of  the  Southern-Land,*  and  beat  Tellenam  !  76 

XX. 

Sing  His  race ;  sing  the  heron's  wing ;  Her  beauty  sing 

Who  wears  bright  gems ;  sing  how  He  poison  ate ;  each  day 

In  Tillai's  temple  court  He  dances,  where  the  waters  play ; 

His  tinkling  anklets'  music  sing,  and  beat  Tellenam  I  80 


77.  Sec  Tirovijai-adal,  aS. 


^^i^ii^et).    sa.  159 


[f  0131160)1.  lusirgooPiuil).] 
^ai-at^a)  Qeusssrss^g^  y^eArui^sijih  QurriastreuLb^ 

Qu^eklgajB  ^(r^€UITlUf¥^  LLOSipQutlS^W^  ^!T(S&r^  ^usl\ 

y^^Gkigaih^  (ou<9rekf^ijb^  y^(smi4^(5^fa^  Q^sfr^QL^^^ssr 
FT-a^m^eu^^  ejQj6kjii3(Ti^ih  ^ujA)uit(Q)^.  ^iipQeo^rl 

a. 

jp^ssTLbQuiu  QstreuemixiiTA  Q^irm^ih  ^^  ct^,  ^islI 


THE    SACRED    gARAU. 

HYMN   XII. 

THE  SPORT  OF  giVAN'S  GRACIOUS  'ENERGY.' 

I. 

Otd^otloiui  to  '  MAMif '  tiM  nuik«y  Mid  tlM  mjctwy  of  Hi«  toaoMaff . 
Obj.  What  He  smears  is  'white  ash ' ;  what  He  wears  is  an  angry  snake  ; 
What  He  speaks  with  His  lips  divine  is  the  mystic  word,  it  seems ;  my  dear  I 
Ans.  What  He  smears,  what  He  says,  what  He  wears  are  the  means  by  which  He, 
As  my  Lord,  rules  me ;  and  of  all  that  hath  life  the  Essence  is  He !  (J^AitALo  I  4 

II. 
Otd^ctloB  to  Hifl  moBdloaiit  gniao. 

Obj.  '  My  Father,  Embiran,  to  all  indeed  is  Ruler  Supreme ; 

Yet  He  wears  a  clouted  kovanam ;  *  and  why  should  this  be  so,  my  dear  ? 


I.  These  are  the  words  nied  by  Dakshan  to  his  daughter  Umai  [Mnir,  yol.  iv.  p.  379]  hi  the 
Kafi  KhanjUun,  ch.  Ixxzviii.  16 : — 

jjfL.aMQn£r  ^»i  itmtb  ucArLr^ 
mujAt  tSuJt  mjtimufi  mutiA  ^kgm 

[ jyLjM  »  #ri&uA) .    a^-^Af ,  v.  *  be  enraged.'] 
*  His  body  he  smears  with  ashes ;  a  serpent  he  wears  as  adornment ; 
Poison  from  the  sea  he  eats ;  a  sknU  he  carries ; 
He  rides  a  white  bull  that  rages  with  anger.    Such  an  one, 
O  damsel,  is  he  fit  to  come  to  our  sacrifice?' 
The  ashes,  the  serpent,  the  poison,  the  skull,  and  the  bull  are  matters  of  praise  in  all  ^aiva  poems. 


V 


»  T.V.U.Pnr.VI.  86.    Note  VIIL  to  the  'life,'     f^ra^  (an  imitative  word)  is  the  name  of 
a  female  play,  of  which  the  verse  is  the  accompaniment.    In  each  stanza  the  former  couplet,  sung  by 


i6o  ^  §  Qi  ir  ff  s  A, 

Ph. 


Ans.  TheVedas  four,;the  meaningwithwhichallloreisfraught,as  the  great  thread 
Himself  alone  as  kovanam  He  spreads ;  behold,  Qaralo  !  8 

III. 
The  ol^aetlon  tli«t  ^ybool  is  a  honMUM  Mootlo. 

Obj\  His  shrine's  the  burning  ground ;  fierce  tiger  skin  His  goodly  garb ; 
All  motherless  and  fatherless  is  He;  all  lonely  dwelleth ;  see,  my  dear  I 
Ans.  Motherless  is  He  and  fatherless ;  dwelleth  all  alone ;  but  though  'tis  thus, 
/(  If  He  be  wroth,  the  worlds  to  powder  crumble  all ;  behold,  Qaralo  !  la 

IV. 
Th9  pvnltlT*  inflioiionji  of  BludzaTMi. 
Obj\  Ayan,  the  '  Bodiless,'  with  Anthagan,  and  (^anthiran, 
In  divers  ways  He  wounded  sore,  yet  slew  not ;  see,  my  dear  ! 


8.  An  ascetic  mendicant  wears  a  very  scanty  cloth,  suspended  by  a  string  round  the  waist ;  but  why 
should  He,  who  often  appears  in  such  stately  majesty  (X.  69-73),  wear  this  unseemly  pretence  of  decent 
clothing?  The  answer  is  ambiguous  in  the  original,  but  seems  to  say:  'AH  mysteries  are  contairud 
and  hidden  in  Him,  and  the  Vedic  revelation  is  the  link  between  Him  and  the  souls  of  men.'  Strange 
symbolism !  9.  Comp.  Note  I.  13.  See  XIII.  57.    The  '  Bodiless*  is  Kaman. 

Kdmatiy  the  ^Bodiless* — The  story  of  the  destruction  of  Kaman  (or  the  god  of  Love)  by  (Jivan 
is  very  curious,  and  should  be  read  by  the  Tamil  scholar  in  the  Kamba-Kamayanam,  I.  x.  i-io. 
It  seems  that  Qivan  resolved  to  enter  on  a  course  of  very  strict  devotion  (Yogam)  with  the  intention 
of  increasing  his  powers !  The  lesser  divinities  fearing  this,  instigated  Kaman  to  endeavour  to  distract 
the  mind  of  the  devotee.  Accordingly  the  archer  sallied  forth  with  his  arrows  composed  of  the  nine  most 
fragrant  flowers,  and  having  fitted  one  on  to  the  string,  took  aim  at  Qivan*8  sacred  breast.  But  the 
god  suddenly  opened  his  third  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  brow,  from  which  he  darted  a  wrathful  flame 
that  instantly  reduced  Kaman  to  ashes.  At  the  intercession  of  all  orders  of  creation  Kaman  was 
restored  to  life,  but  not  to  a  visible  substantial  form,  and  he  still  pervades  the  world  riding  on  the 
chariot  of  the  soft  south-wind,  working  his  mischief  unseen.  Ancient  European  m3rthology  made  him 
blind :  he  is  here  '  bodiless.'  The  legend  may  remind  us  of  the  story  of  Echo.  The  allusions  to  this 
myth  in  these  Ijrrics  are  endless— and  wearisome. 

the  leader,  proposes  some  mystery  regarding  (^ivan,  to  which  the  latter  couplet  is  a  reply  (very 
unsatisfying!)  sung  in  chorus  by  all  the  maidens,  with  much  clapping  of  hands.  As  originally 
written  the  objection  is  put  mto  the  mouth  of  the  Buddhist  Guru,  and  the  reply  is  by  the  Ceylon 
king*s  hitherto  dumb  daughter.  See  the  disputation  with  the  Buddhists  at  ^ithambaram  for  the 
supposed  occasion  and  scope  of  the  song. 


^§  J^ff  IT  ifco.    ^e..  i6i 


Qfitrisssreujs  ^euiTfiiles)LD^  0^fi2sv^^(T^6if^  ^Q^mQ^fiCB^ial^ 


^eoffea^^  LLneoeu^u^  ^oSuj{iQld  ^(fievQ^Qi^eufTUJ 
jSeo^Qp^pSip  ^eiffL^LD^p  jS^p^^nesr^  srm^  ^liSL? 


Ans.  He  Whose  eyes  are  three,  the  Ruler  great,  if  He  shall  punish, 

Is't  not  a  triumph  to  the  heav'nly  ones,  O  thou  with  flowing  locks?  ^ai^lo!  i6 

V. 
Dakshaa's  MMxifloe. 

Obj\  Of  Dakshan  He  smote  off  the  head,  off  E99an  too ;  the  hosts  of  gods 
That  flocking  came  He  sent  to  nothingness;  why  this,  my  dear?  \ 

Ans.  Them  who  thronging  came  to  nothingness  He  sent ;  'twas  grace  I 
In  grace  to  E99an  too  He  gave  one  head  the  more ;  see,  Qaralo  !  ao 

VI. 
AmiiloalAiiia 

Obj.  Him  the  flow'ry  god  and  Mai  knew  not ;  in  fiery  form  He  came 
From  earth  that  stretch'd  to  lower  worlds ;  wherefore  was  this,  my  dear  ? 
Ans.  From  earth  to  realms  beneath  had  He  not  reach'd,  they  twain 
yThe  insolence  of  self-esteem  had  not  cast  off;  behold,  ^aral5  I  24 


16.  It  most  be  for  their  good.  1 7.  This  is  Sans,  yajan  - '  he  who  sacrifices.'  The  wild  stoiy 
is  YarioQsly  told,  bnt  Vishnu  seems  meant  here.  In  line  ao  it  must  be  Dakshan.  See  XIV,  where 
the  theme  is  expanded ;  and  XIII.  57,  &c.  In  Ka9i  Khan^am,  ch.  IzxxviL  &c.,  a  full  account  is 
giyen  from  the  Skanda  Puranam,  Daksha  Khan^am.  Muir,  vol.  iv.  (index]^.  Wilson's  Vishnn 
Pnri^am,  p.  61,  &c.        ai.  See  Lyric  XI.    Brahnid:  sprung  from  a  lotus. 
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VII. 
MrrwUii  Utm  in  Hia  aid*,  0«ftgft  on  mm  orMt. 
Ofyl  Soon  as  the  mountain  maid  as  part  of  Him  He  placed,  another  dame 
In  watery  form  upon  His  braided  locks  poured  down !    Why  this,  my  dear  ? 
Ans.  Upon  His  braided  locks  in  watery  form  had  she  not  leaped,  the  world 
To  cavernous  destruction  rushing  ruined  must  have  lain !   (J!)aral6  I  23 

VIII. 
Tli«  polflon^ 

Obj.  He  ate  halalam  from  the  sounding  sea,  that  day  arisen 

With  mighty  din ;  what  means  this  wondrous  act,  my  dear  ? 

Ans.  Had  He  not  eaten  on  that  day  the  poison  fierce,  Ayan  and  Mai 

And  all  the  other  gods  of  upper  heaven  had  died ;  behold,  (^aral5  I  32 


25.  See  Mnir,  yol.  iv.  p.  307.    Note  on  V.  256.    For  the  Tamil  student  the  classical  passage  is 
Kamba-Rimayanam  I.  x.  31,  &c«  29.  See  Mnir,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.    Hdldhdlaffi  vishafii  gkdram 

saSijagra}^  SmfUffpamam,    The  Tamil  scholar  should  read  Kamba-Ramaja^am  I.  x.  1 7,  &c. 


^  T^e  Hdia-hdia  Poison,  the  churning  of  the  Sea,  the  blackness  of  givan^s  Throat,  and  the  epithet 
^  Ambrosial — Among  other  thmgs  in  these  lyrics  that  require  explanation  to  the  English  reader, 
the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  above  title  aie  of  the  most  frequent  recurrence,  and  are  apt  to  weary 
and  even  disgust 

It  is  most  necessary  however  to  understand  once  for  all  how  essential  they  are  to  the  South-Indian 
concept  of  Qivan,  as  the  great  and  beneficent  Being  Who  is  to  be  approached  in  prayer  and  gratefully 
adored.  It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  the  reader  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  Poet  and  religions 
Teacher,  unlets  he  deem  it  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt  to  view  these  things  candidly  and 
dispassionately  in  the  light  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the  more  devout  and  intelligent  of  the  (^aiva 
community. 

The  legend  is  simply  this :  the  lesser  deities  were  in  sore  affliction  and  came  to  <^ivan  for  help. 
He  accordingly  came  forth  from  Kaila9a,  and  using  Mount  Mandara  as  His  chuming-stick,  with 
Vasu-deva  as  the  rope  which  caused  it  to  revolve,  proceeded  to  chum  the  sea  of  milk.  The  result 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Ambrosia  or  food  of  immortal  gladness.  But  before  this  a  stream  of  fiery 
poison  blade  and  deadly,  the  Hala*hala  poison,  rushed  forth.  This  the  deity  himself  drank  up,  and 
hence  his  throat  is  for  ever  black,  a  glorious  memorial  of  his  roluntary  sufferings.  The  cup  of 
ambrosia  He  gave  to  the  grateful  gods.     Another  version  of  this  story  may  be  read  in  Wilson's 
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IX. 

Oi/lThe  Lordof  Tillai's  court,  Who  in  thesouthern  land  delights,  and  dances  there, 
A  mighty  maniac,  delighted  in  the  female  form,  behold,  my  dear  ! 
Ans.  Had  He  not  delighted  in  the  female  form,  all  in  the  wide  world 
Would  have  obtained  heaven's  bliss  and  earth  had  failed ;  behold,  (^aral5  !  36 


33.  The  story  is  given  in  the  Koyil  Pnranam,  §  ii,  where  it  is  explained !     But  the  verse  is 
variously  interpreted  and  is  not  of  any  importance. 


Vish^Q  Pnra^am,  ch.  iz,  and  in  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  various  forms  in  Tamil 
verse,  but  is  essentially  a  Sanskrit  and  northern  myth.  The  question  occurs,  was  this  regarded  as 
literal  £Eict,  or  wi^s  it  put  forth  as  a  parable?  Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  the  discussion 
about  Euhemerism  in  Grote*s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i,  see  index.  It  may  be  said  that  three 
classes  of  Hindus  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  South :  those  to  whom  this  and  similar  histories  are 
wonderful  stories  and  nothing  more.  They  take  no  more  interest  in  them  than  we  should  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

A  second  class  believe  the  legends  devoutly,  and  regard  them  as  capable  of  a  mystic  interpretation 
to  which  however  they  do  not  attach  any  surpassing  importance,  nor  are  they  at  all  agreed  as  to  its 
details.  The  third  class  think  that  under  the  veil  of  such  legends  ancient  sages  concealed  mysterious 
teachings  which  they  were  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  vulgar  gaze.  And  they  say  that  they  alone 
possess  the  secret  of  the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  myths,  which  they  themselves  regard  as  more  or  less 
antiquated  and  uncouth. 

Whether  the  Upanishads  and  Sanskrit  literature  in  general  lend  any  countenance  to  this  last  idea  is 
exceedingly  doubtfol.  I  incline  to  think  that  these  mystic  interpretations  are  only  to  be  found  in  later, 
and  chiefly  in  South-Indian,  authors.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  (^aiva  Siddh&nta  philosophers  have 
made  it  their  especial  business  to  give  to  all  such  legends  a  more  elevating,  and  at  the  same  time 
distinctly  ^aivite,  interpretation.  The  south  of  India  has  from  the  earliest  time  been  more  open 
than  the  rest  of  the  east  to  western  influences  and  teaching,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  results.  Whether  in  any  way  the  chasm  between  western  and  eastern  ideas  can  be  bridged  over 
by  any  such  explanations  is  of  course  a  moat  interesting  question. 

It  is  quite  permitted  us  to  say  that,  the  truth  supposed  to  be  concealed  (rather  too  carefully  0 ' 
under  these  symbols  is  that,  the  Supreme  Being  has  condescended  to  come  to  earth  to  taste  the  bitter 
cup  of  suffering,  retaining  ever  the  glorious  signs  of  that  agony,  while  to  men  He  presents  the  draught 
of  iixunortal  blessedness.  However  this  may  be,  the  epithets  of '  Black-throated '  and  '  Ambrosia '  as 
applied  to  (^ivan  need  not  be,  must  not  be,  simply  grotesque,  but  associated  with  the  pathos  of 
suffering  and  the  tenderness  of  unselfish  love. 

The  idea  of  this  is  expressed  in  the  first  poem  of  the  Purra-Nannurru,  which  is  by  Perundevanar, 
the  translator  of  the  Bbaratam : — 

'  He  wears  th*  adornment  of  a  throat  with  poison  black ;  that  stain 
The  chaunters  of  the  mystic  scrolls  are  wont  to  praise.' 

Of  course  there  are  many  things  which  are  said  and  sung  by  the  devout  of  all  sjrstems  in  all  lands 
that  require  to  be  explained,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  mystic  meaning  is  at  the  root  of 
the  uncouth  phrase.  This  has  been  more  or  less  lost  sight  of:  the  symbol  is  apt  to  supersede  the 
real  thought. 
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Obj.  He  is  the  endless  One ;  and  me,  a  dog,  who  came  to  Him, 

He  plunged  in  tide  of  rapturous  bliss  unending;  behold,  my  dear  I     /^ 

Ans.  The  sacred  Feet  that  plunged  me  in  rapture's  flowing  tide 

Are  treasure  rich  to  gods  in  upper  heaven  that  dwell ;  behold,  ^aralo  I       40 

XI. 

Obj.  Lady  I  what's  this  ascetic  rite  ?   Sinews  and  bone  He  wears, 

A  bony  circlet  on  His  arm  He  loves  to  bear ;  behold,  my  dear  I 

Ans.  The  way  of  the  bony  circlet  hear  1    In  the  end  of  the  age, 

When  the  two  had  reached  their  fated  hour,  He  put  it  on ;  behold,  ^aral5  1    44 

XII. 

Obj\  His  garb  is  the  skin  of  the  forest  tiger ;  He  eats  from  a  skull ; 

The  wild  is  His  city;  to  Him  here  who  will  service  pay?  my  dear  1 

Ans.  Yet,  hear  thou  I  Ayan  and  sacred  Mai,  and  the  King 

Of  them  of  the  heavenly  land,  are  His  humble  and  faithful  ones ;  ^aralo  I   48 


38.  This  seems  odd  in  the  month  of  a  Buddhist  objector ;  bnt  we  may  nndeistand,  a '  QaiTite 
says,*  8cG.  43,  44.  At  the  end  of  each  aeon.    See  Ka9i  Khap^am.  45.  See  IX.    This 

is  a  euphemism  for  *  buming-gronnd.'    See  «rQ  in  Lex.    Comp.  line  9  and  VI.  151. 
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xui. 

Hifl  marriage. 

ObJ.  The  mountain  monarch's  golden  Daughter  bright  of  brow,  the  Lady  blest, 
He  wedded  with  the  fire  as  all  the  world  doth  know;  what's  that?  say,  my  dear  I 
Ans.  Had  He  not  wedded  Her  for  all  the  world  to  know,  the  world  entire 
Had  in  confusion  lost  the  import  true  of  every  lore ;  behold,  ^aralo  I  53 

XIV. 
Tl&e  Oabm, 

ObJ.  The  Lord  of  Tillai's  court,  by  cool  palms  girt,  whence  honey  drips, 
There  entering  does  a  mystic  dance  perform ;  what's  that,  my  dear  ? 
Ans.  Had  He  not  enter'd  there,  all  the  wide  earth  had  quick  become 
Abode  of  demons  armed  with  flesh-transfixing  spears ;  ^ai^l5  !  56 

XV. 
Tl&e  Imll. 

Obf.  On  stately  elephant,  swift  stead,  or  car  it  pleased  Him  not  to  ride ; 
A  bull  He  pleased  to  mount  I   Explain  me  this  that  I  may  know,  my  dear  1 
Ans.  The  day  He  burnt  with  fire  the  triple  mighty  walls, 
Mai  divine  a  bull  became  to  bear  Him  up ;  behold,  ^aralo  I  60 


50.  See  Mnir,  vol.  iv.  p.  385,  note.  54.  See  Koyil  Puranam.  Note  VI.  60.  When  Rndra 
destroyed  the  three  cities  of  the  Asnras,  Vishnu,  in  the  fonn  of  a  bull,  supported  the  chariot.  See 
Mahabharata,  Karnaparvam,  and  notes  to  XIV. 
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ACT. 

s^eoQpGSiL^tu  a^eop^amp^  e^L^pi^js^  fi^^ifi 
^evQfGDL^tu  prrirsmpim  pQ^sifiiu  ^Qpesr^  ^ks.? 
peoQpssiL^uj  ptffiemmp  ^lUGsriJb^L^^ ^neir  ^L^iSip 
^soiTiTS  ^1—;  t^ffi  c^(T5srf?s5r<S5r,  ssiT6&r^  ^iy/SeofT\  era. 


XVI. 
flvaa  a  ffnm  and  an  avenger  too. 
Obj\  Well  to  the  four,  the  fourfold  mystic  scrolls'  deep  sense, 
That  day,  beneath  the  banyan  tree,  and  virtue  He  reveal'd ;  behold,  my  dear  ! 
Ans.  That  day,  beneath  the  banyan  tree,  though  virtue  He  revealed,^ 
He  utterly  destroyed  the  cities  three ;  behold,  QJaralo  !  64 


XVII. 


Obj,  In  the  sacred  hall  He  dances,  and  wanders  abroad  to  beg  for  alms ; 
This  homeless  mendicant  shall  we  approach  as  god  ?    How  so,  my  dear  ? 
Ans.  Hear  thou  the  nature  of  this  sacred  mendicant  I  Him  Vedas  four  know  not; 
But  they've  invok'd  Him  Lord  and  l9an,  praising  loud ;  behold,  ^aralo  !    68 


XVIII. 
Tlio  disc. 


Obj\  When  He  smote  down  Jalandharan,  the  monster  of  the  sea,  that  disc 
To  Naranan,  the  good,  in  grace  He  gave ;  how's  that,  my  dear  ? 
Ans,  Since  N^ranan,  the  good,  dug  out  an  eye,  and  laid  at  Aran's  foot, 
As  flower,  to  him  in  grace  the  disc  He  gave ;  behold,  (^aralo  I  71 

6a.  So  vtrse  ao.  64.  Not  only  a  gnni,  but  a  warrior  also.  He  taught  Tiitoe,  and  He 
pimlahed  sin.  65.  This  mendicancy  has  always  been  an  objectioiL  How  can  the  sqnalid  life  of 
a  wandering  mendiomt  oompoit  with  the  unapproachable  majesty  of  the  Ever-blesMd  Snpfcme? 
71,  7a.  See  XV.  37-40. 
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XIX. 

Obj.  His  garment  is  the  spotted  hide ;  His  food  the  fiery  poison  dark. 

Is  this  our  Perumln's  great  skill  ?   Expound  that  I  may  know,  my  dear  ! 

Ans,  Our  Peruman, — whatever  He  wore  there, — ^whate'er  He  ate, — 

The  greatness  of  His  Nature  none  can  know ;  behold,  Qai^alo  !  76 

XX. 

▼irtiM  Mid  tme  phllosopliy  mnst  bo  dlvlnelj  tauirl&t. 

Obj.  To  saints  of  goodness  rare,  beneath  the  Al,  virtue  and  all  the  Four  He  taugh  t ; 

Explain  to  me  the  grace  He  showed,  seated  with  them,  my  dear  I 

Ans.  Had  He  not  taught  that  day  in  grace,  the  worthy  saints  virtue  and  all 

the  Four, 
To  noble  souls  this  world's  nature  had  ne*er  been  known  1  Behold,  ^aral5  I   80 


73.  This  is  a  mere  repetition,  and  perhaps  spurious.    See  note  on  Terse  8.  75.  See  verse  i. 

80.  Compare  Pope's  Kurraf,  Introduction,  p.  vii.  This  verse  is  a  later  addition,  and  seems  to  refer 
to  a  different  period.  See  Note  IV. '  The  guru.'  See  also  lines  61-64.  It  is  partly  a  repetition  of 
verse  16.    Comp.  Tiruvi}ai.  16.    This  is  the  Qaiva  version  of  Buddha  under  the  Bodhi. 
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[Metre  as  V.  $  ii] 
s. 

jpl8sm^esr  arppfiasea  ^^^^Sssriifp  ^ppQ^trifijiQ^dri 
^Ssssr^T  LjssrprjSi^^so  ^ihuev^Q^  ^(BSlGsrp 

a. 
^pfB  ^«0L  LLQ^Qeo  ^(ssr^^^  Q^m  ^(j^fifB 


THE   SACRED    LILY-FLOWERS 

OR 

TAKING   THE  VICTORY   FROM   MAYA. 

HYMN  Xin. 

I. 
Hmnmrtiitlon  of  oUios  halp. 
His  sacred  Feet, — the  twain, — soon  as  upon  my  head  He  placed, 
Help  of  encircling  friends, — the  whole, — I  utterly  renounced ; 
In  Tillai's  court  begirt  with  guarded  streams,  in  mystic  dance 
He  moves.  That  Raftsman's  glory  sing,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I 

II. 
rnrthar  apMimoM  in  MftdylijiuiaBi. 
From  father,  mother,  kindred,  and  all  else  that  were  to  me 
As  bonds.  He  set  me  free ;  made  me  His  own, — the  Pandi-Lord ! 
In  I^ai-maruthu,  His  dwelling,  rapture's  honey  flowed. 
That  sweet  recess  with  song  praise  we,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  ! 


4.  The  Raftsman.    See  Kurral,  8,  10 ;  and  notes,  p.  187.  8.  JRecess^  lit  'hollow  of  a  tree,' 

where  honey  is  often  found. 
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III. 

OoBVttrtisir  ffxaoe. 
Us  too,  than  dogs  more  vile,  of  worth  and  note  He  made  to  be; 
With  greater  than  a  mother's  tenderness,  our  Peruman 
Cut  off '  illusive  birth,'  made  us  His  own ;  our  '  deeds '  so  strong 
Laid  prostrate  humbled  in  the  dust ;  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  !  la 

IV, 
Th«  BetMl-roat. 

They  praised  not  the  king  of  Tillai's  town,  'mid  well-tilled  fields, 

Dakshan  renown'd,  and  Arukkan,  and  E99an,  Moon,  and  Fire ! 

By  Vira-bhadra  with  his  demon  host  that  fiU'd  the  sky, 

Sing  how  that  day  they  suffer'd  wounds ;  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I      16 

V. 
PeziuiF-tiiTnd  Mid  TUlal. 
^ivan,  the  Lord,  who  on  His  'lock  *  the  honied  cassia  wears, 
Took  fleshly  form,  sought  me,  and  entering  came ;  before  the  world 
That  I  may  dance,  and  utter  triumph  songs,  in  dance 
He  moves !  For  Him,  King  of  heaven's  sons,  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  I     ao 


II.  '  Strong  deeds,'  for  their  hold  is  not  to  be  easily  loosed.  See  Pope's  N&ldfyar^  pp.  66-69. 
I  a.  Lit.  'put  dost  (i.e.  sacred  ashes)  in  their  months.*  13.  Or,  'by  minstrels  snng.*  See/o^  uofr. 
15.  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  378,  &c.    Comp.  V.  13-16 ;  XII.  17-ao ;  XIV.  13-54. 
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VI. 
Th«  Triads. 

Three  fires  He  gave  in  gracious  pity  to  the  gods; 

Three  heads  to  sever  fire  He  sent  from  sacred  brow,  in  grace ; 

Three  forms  He  wears,  the  Only-One,  Incomprehensible ; 

Three  rebel  towns  He  burnt ;  so  pluck  the  lily-flowers  1  24 

vn. 
Kis  ffrftoloiui  work. 

He  made  my  head  to  bow;  my  mouth  to  laud  His  cinctured  Foot 

He  taught ;  gave  me  to  join  th*  assemblage  of  His  glorious  saints ; 

And  with  the  Queen,  in  Tillai's  court  adorned,  dances  our  Peruman. 

Sing  we  aloud  His  excellence,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  a8 

VIII. 

He  taught  the  pathway  to  the  golden  Feet  of  His  great  saints, 

Praise  ye  the  Master's  grace  that  made  me  His  and  gave  the  sign  1 . 

'  Old  deeds '  that  made  us  wholly  bond-slaves,  sorely  troubled  us. 

Sing  how  He  brought  to  naught ;  and  so  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  I       3a 


a  I.  Comp.  Mann  III.  85.  a  2.  See  XII.  13-ao. 
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IX. 

That  I  might  praise  Him  many  a  day,  and  service  due  perform, 

The  Mighty-One  His  fragrant  foot-flower  on  my  frame  impress'd  ; 

A  beauteous  Light  He  shone,  softened  my  heart,  and  made  me  His ! 

Sing  how  those  jewell'd  Feet  are  gold,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  ! .        36 


That  this  my  frame,  mere  mass  of  fierce  desires,  might  pass  away, 

Great  Perun-turrai's  Lord  placed  on  my  head  His  glorious  Foot. 

Kabali, — Who,  well  pleased,  black  poison  ate  from  out  the  sea, — 

Sing  we,  amidst  His  warring  foes,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  40 

XI. 

The  Being  Infinite,  with  every  varied  sweetness  filled ; 

The  Lord,  Who  took  my  soul  in  joyous  pomp ;  His  sounding  Feet 

All  dwellers  in  the  world  shall  praise  I   That  is  the  way  of  good  I 

That  way  sing  we  His  glory  now,  and  plvCk  the  lily-flowers  1  44 


35.  Lyric  IX.  33. 
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XII. 


Heaven's  Lord,  and  Mai,  and  Ayan,  and  the  other  gods  He  rules 

As  King,  with  attributes  and  signs  that  none  may  e'er  attain ; 

The  fiery  poison  from  the  vasty  sea.  He  made  His  food 

Ambrosial ;  and  thus  sing  we,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  !  48 


XIII. 


That  day,  beneath  the  banyan's  shade,  in  grace  the  Vedas  rare 

He  gave ;  the  heavenly  ones  and  mighty  saints,  each  day,  stood  round, 

And  praised  Him  of  the  perfect  Foot  with  cassia-flower  adorn'd; 

Its  golden  petal's  dust  sing  we,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  5a 

XIV. 

Fair  pictured  in  my  soul  His  Feet's  twin  flowers  in  grace  He  gave ; 

The  Lord,  Who  in  £kambam  dwells,  made  here  His  chosen  seat ; 

In  Tillai's  sacred  court,  girt  by  wide  walls,  is  now  His  home ; 

Sing  how  in  mystic  dance  He  moves,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  56 

45.  i.e.  lodra,  Vishnu,  and  Brahma.  49.  See  XIII.  61,  77. 
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XV. 
Palwhan'B  saozlfloe. 
Fire  and  the  Sun,  and  Ravanan,  and  Andhagan,  and  Death, 
With  red-ey'd  Hari,  Ayan,  Indra,  and  the  Moon-god  too, 
And  shameless  Dakshan  and  the  E99an :  these  their  honour  lost ! 
Singing  His  swelling  glory  now,  pluck  we  the  lily-elowers  !  60 

XVI. 

The  strong  bull's  Rider ;  Champion  brave  of  those  of  ^iva-town ; 

In  Madura,  earth-carrier;  in  grace  He  ate  the  cakes; 

Was  smitten  by  the  Pandiyan's  staff,  who  claimed  His  service  there. 

Sing  the  song  of  the  wound  He  bore,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  64 

xvn. 
The  ancient  Mai,  Ayan,  the  heavenly  ones,  the  Dinavar, 
Knew  not  His  sacred  golden  Foot,  but  joined  in  praise ! 
Entering  within  my  breast,  He  made  me  His  I   His  ornament 
The  gleaming  serpent  sing  we  thus,  and  pluck  the  lily-flowers  I  68 


57.  Comp.  XIL  13-ao.         61.  See  Life  of  Manikka-Vifagar,  p.  xxviii  above.  65.  Sons  of 

Danu,  enemies  of  the  gods.    Mair,  vol.  v.  p.  95. 
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74.  In  TirnvilaL  21  the  story  may  be  found. 


Qa. 
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XVIII. 

That  with  desire  insatiate  my  soul  might  ever  joy 

At  sound  of  tinkling  anklets  on  His  glorious  sacred  Foot, 

In  dance  He  moves,— the  Lord  of  Perun-turrai's  car-thronged  streets. 

This  mighty  rapture  chaunting  loud,  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  I  7J 

XIX. 

The  Perun-turrai-Lord,  Who  wears  the  hide  of  elephant  ; 

Who  took  a  madman's  form ; — Who  in  this  world  became  a  child ; 

Source  of  all  heavenly  bliss ;  great  Uttara-k69a-mangai's  Prince ; 

As  in  our  minds  He  entering  came,  pluck  we  the  lily-flowers  I  76 
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THE  UNTHIYAR;   or,  SACRED  VICTORY. 

HYMN   XIV. 

giVAN'S    TRIUMPHS. 

Tamil  scholars  give  different  interpretations  of  the  word  Unthiydr,  It  seems  to  mean  'the  players 
at  a  game  resembling  battledore  and  shuttlecock.*  The  word  Unthi  is,  I  imagine,  used  for  the 
shuttlecock  or  ball  which  the  players  cause  to  '  fly  aloft.' 

In  this  lyric  FiVB  GREAT  triumphs  of  ^ivan  are  celebrated. 

I.  The  fiist  of  these  (1-4)  is  the  destruction  of  the  three  towns,  in  Tamil  and  Sanskrit  Tripura, 
which  b  curiously  enough  made  to  be  the  name  of  a  giant  oyerthrown  by  ^iyan.  I  give  an  abstract 
of  this  story  from  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  203 : — 

'  There  were  in  the  sky  three  cities  of  the  Asuras,  one  of  iron,  another  of  silver,  and  a  third  of 
gold,  which  Indra  could  not  demolish,  with  all  his  weapons.  Then  all  the  great  gods,  distressed, 
went  to  Rudra  as  their  refuge,  and  said  to  him,  after  they  were  assembled :  ''  Rudra,  there  shall  be 
victims  devoted  to  thee  in  all  the  sacrifices.  Bestower  of  honour,  destroy  the  Daityas  with  their 
cities,  and  deliver  the  worlds."  He,  being  thus  addressed,  said,  '*So  be  it;"*  and  making  Vishnu 
his  arrow,  Agni  its  barb,  Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvat,  its  feather,  all  the  Vedas  his  bow,  and  the 
excellent  Savitp  (the  Gayatri)  his  bowstring,  and  having  appointed  Brahma  his  charioteer,  he  in  due 
time  pierced  through  these  cities  with  a  three-jointed  three-barbed  arrow,  of  the  colour  of  the  sun, 
and  in  fierceness  like  the  fire  which  bums  up  the  world.  These  Asuras  with  their  cities  were  there 
burnt  up  by  Rudra  1' 

II.  The  second  of  these  triumphs  (5-16)  is  the  destruction  of  Dakshan*s  sacrifice.  The  story  of  this 
is  told  with  many  variations,  and  is  evidently,  as  Professor  Wilson  pointed  out  long  ago,  a  reminiscence 
of  some  great  struggle  between  the  followers  of  Vishnu  and  ^ivan ;  but  it  is  neither  possible  to  give 
any  full  interpretation  of  it,  nor  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  in  the  various  accounts  of  it.  The 
account  given  below  is  that  of  the  Ka9i  Khan^am,  which  every  student  of  Tamil  should  read. 

In  the  Ka9i  Khandam,  the  account  of  Dakshan — his  sacrifice,  punishment,  forgiveness,  and 
penance  in  Benares — occupies  chapters  Ixxxvii-xc  inclusive,  and  fills  148  stanzas.  It  sums  up,  with 
some  inconsistencies,  the  whole  story  as  given  in  the  Sanskrit  books.  Dakshan  (^the  Intelligent)  is 
represented  sometimes  as  the  father,  and  sometimes  as  the  son  of  Aditi ;  and  at  other  times  the  two 
are  curiously  said  to  have  been  reciprocally  producers  and  produced.  He  is  identified  with  Prajapati, 
the  Creator.  This  almost  seems  like  a  statement  that  the  whole  universe  is  developed  from  ' 
intelligence,  and  might  appear  like  a  very  symbolical  setting  forth  of  Hegel's  system.  Dakshan  had  ^ 
many  daughters  married  to  the  great  saints,  and  especially  Ka9yapa  (Ka9iban)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  twelve  of  them.  One  of  his  daughters  was  Durga,  or  Uma,  who  was  subsequently 
bom  from  the  mountain  after  her  voluntary  death,  and  so  received  the  name  of  Parvathi.  So  ^ivan, 
the  Supreme,  was  a  son-in-law  of  Dakshan,  the  Intelligence  from  which  the  Universe  was  developed. 
It  is  rather  entangled. 

On  one  occasion  all  the  gods  and  saints  made  a  visit  to  the  silver  mountain  Kaila9a.  They 
were  there  received  with  great  condescension,  and  even  kindness,  by  the  mighty  one  upon  whose 
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head  is  the  Kondrai  wreath,  whose  throat  is  black  with  the  poison  he  swallowed  to  save  the  world, 
and  from  the  centre  of  whose  forehead  a  third  eye  shines  resplendent.  Bat  the  deity  did  not 
recognize  his  father-in-law,  nor  rise  to  receiye  him.  This  fills  Dakshan  with  disgust,  and  he  proceeds 
to  indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  abuse  of  ^ivan.  It  will  be  seen  that  everything  with  which  he 
reproaches  Qivan  is  used  by  Manikka-Va9agar  as  praise.  Of  course  a  mystical  meaning  is  given  to 
each  circumstance  t    The  following  is  a  sunmiary  of  his  language  (Ixzzvii.  9,  &c.) : —         li 

*  He  has  no  mother,  no  father,  and  no  relatives !  ^ 

He  is  a  maniac  who  dances  with  demons  on  the  burning-ground. 
He  has  an  eye  in  his  brow  from  which  devouring  fire  blazes  forth. 
He  wears  the  skin  of  a  fierce  tiger,  foul  and  fetid. 
Race,  family,  caste,  quality  hath  he  none. 

He  wears  as  an  ornament  the  skin  of  a  serpent  that  causes  deadly  ill. 
He  has  discarded  the  anointing  of  himself  with  flowery  essences. 
And  besmears  himself  with  foul  ashes  of  corpses  in  the  burning-ground. 
His  food  is  poison  from  the  billowy  sea  ; 
As  conveyance  he  has  an  ancient  bullock ; 
He  wears  the  skin  of  a  black  elephant ; 
His  ruddy  hand  grasps  a  skull  bereft  of  fiesh. 

If  you  say  he  is  a  Brahnian  \  he  has  changed  all  rules  of  ordered  life ; 
If  you  say  he  is  a  king,  he  bestows  no  grace ;  but  all  destroys; 
If  you  say  he  is  a  merchant  full  of  wealth,  he  goes  about  begging ; 
He  has  no  skill  in  any  mystic  lore. 

Nor  is  he  a  Brahma9aii  ',  for  a  large-eyed  damsel  is  part  of  his  body ; 
He  bears  an  implement  of  war,  and  so  is  not  a  worthy  ascetic ; 
He  wanders  amid  the  hot  desert  sands,  and  so  is  no  seemly  householder; 
He  cut  off  the  head  of  the  flower  god. 
So  knovrs  not  the  laws  of  excellent  justice ; 
The  lady  with  gleaming  brows  is  half  of  his  frame, 
So  he  is  not  male,  or  female,  or  sexless  one. 
In  the  day  when  he  destroys  all  worlds, 
Having  worn  as  a  garland  the  skull  of  flowery  Ayan, 
And  whirling  the  three-headed  gleaming  lance  "^ , 

Everywhere  he  kills.    Is  it  possible  to  call  him  a  saint? ' 

After  thus  relieving  his  mind  by  abuse  to  punish  Qivan's  discourtesy,  he  resolves  to  perform 
a  mighty  sacrifice  imagam)^  and  so  gain  additional  powers,  ^ivan  must  be  dethroned  or  slain.  All 
the  gods  are  invited,  and  there  is  a  very  magnificent  assembly  on  Dakshan's  mountain.  Then  comes 
forth  a  sage  Dadl9i,  who  protests  that  no  sacrifice  can  be  of  efiScacy  to  which  ^ivan  has  not  been 
invited ;  such  a  place  of  worship  must  become  '  a  burning-ground,  where  goblins,  demons,  and  dogs 
prowl  around.'  His  protest  is  answered  by  additional  abuse,  and  so  the  devotees  depart,  leaving  the 
gods  and  goddesses  to  join  with  Dakshan  in  the  unhallowed  offering.  And  now  the  great  mischief- 
maker  in  all  such  legends,  whose  name  was  Naradar,  the  sweet  lutist  of  the  holy  mount,  hurries  to 
Kaila9a  to  tell  the  goddess  Umai  of  her  father-in-law's  projected  offering.  She  longs  to  be  present, 
and  implores  her  spouse  to  permit  it,  but  he  rejects  her  request.  Somehow  or  other  she  does 
however  go,  and  with  every  token  of  filial  piety  meets  her  father  and  mother ;  and  after  the  first 
greetings  enquires  why  the  great  god,  the  lord  of  all,  is  not  invited  : 

( It  seems  as  though  you  had  forgotten  the  greatest  of  guests.' 

To  this,  abuse  of  Qivan  is  the  only  answer. 

She  at  once  dies,  puts  off  the  body  which  owns  Dakshan  as  father,  and  is  reborn  as  the  daughter 
of  Himavat,  whence  Qivan  afterwards  takes  her  as  Parvathi, '  the  mountain  maid.' 

For  the  sacrifice  and  its  results,  see  Ka9i  Khan^am,  chap.  Ixxxix. 

III.  The  third  triumph  is  his  bestowal  of  the  milky  sea  on  the  son  of  Vasishtha  (stanza  xvii).  For 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  K5yil  Puranam  I.  35.  It  is  a  rather  confused  and  somewhat 
meaningless  story  as  it  has  come  down  to  us. 


^  He  can  be  neither  Brahman,  Kshairiya,  nor  Vai^a,  '  Nor  a  student    See  Mann. 


rV.  The  fourth  triumph  is  giyen  at  great  length  in  the  Kafi  Khan^am,  and  is  connected  ivith  the 
god's  manifestation  as  Vira-bhadra.    For  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  chapter  xc  of  the  above 


In  regard  to  the  Kapi  Khai^^am,  indeed,  which  is  mainly  a  translation  from  the  Sanskrit  Skanda 
Pnrana,  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  in  it  much  didactic  poetry  of  a  more  elevated  character,  which 
has  furnished  the  motive  for  many  verses  by  the  lesser  bards.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be 
characterized  as  a  collection  of  legends  which  are  utterly  unprofitable,  and  have  been  worked  into 
the  devotional  poetry  of  the  Qaivites  to  its  very  great  detriment.  The  legends  of  Dakshan's  sacrifice, 
of  the  appearance  and  ferocity  of  Vira-bhadra  as  a  kind  of  incarnation  of  Qivan,  and  of  the  unseemly 
disputes  between  Vishnu  and  Brahma  as  to  the  pre-eminence,  occupy  large  portions  of  the  book  and 
are  utterly  useless  in  these  days.  We  may  give  a  summary  of  chapter  xxxi,  entitled  '  The  Appearance 
of  Bhairava.' 

Qivan,  the  Supreme,  envelopes  the  world  in  elusive  mystery,  so  that  none  know  him  while  He  is 
all  in  all.  Hence,  even  among  the  gods,  disputes  arose  as  to  who  was  the  greatest.  'I  am  the 
supreme  Essence,'  cried  Vishnu.  <  I  am  the  Self-existent,'  declared  Brahma  from  his  lotus-seat  The 
sacred  Veda,  the  unwritten  record  of  mysterious  truth,  was  called  upon  to  decide.  The  divine  essences 
whose  incarnation,  or  manifestation  rather,  is  the  fourfold  Veda  spoke  out :  The  first  Vedic  genius 
declared  that  since  ^ivan  alone  performed  the  three  operations  of  creation,  preset  vation,  and 
destruction^  he  was  the  Supreme  and  unoriginated  God.  The  second  declared  that  since  Qivan 
had  performed  arduous  sacrifices  and  penances,  so  as  to  merit  praise  from  the  whole  universe,  he  was 
the  supreme.  The  third  announced  the  same  conclusion,  but  based  it  upon  the  fact  that  Qivan  fills 
all  things  with  light,  and  is  adored  by  all  the  mystic  sages  as  the  giver  of  wisdom.  The  fourth 
Vedic  mystery  declared  that  since  ^^van  revealed  himself  in  various  forms  exciting  emotions  of  joy 
and  ecstatic  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  his  worshippers,  who  beheld  him  crowned  with  cassia- wreaths, 
he  was  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  [It  is  easy  to  see  the  arguments  by  which  the  supremacy  of  Qivan 
is  here  upheld,  and  there  are  gleams  of  truth  which  Christianity  emphasises  and  illustrates,  but  the 
legends  coxmected  with  the  statements  are  very  wonderful,  and  certainly  obscure  and  confuse,  rather 
than  illustrate,  the  truth  concerning  the  supreme  and  absolute.]  Vishnu  and  Brahma  listen  only  to 
deride.  '  ^ivan,'  they  cry,  *  rides  on  a  bull ;  he  has  a  matted  coil  of  hair ;  he  dances  in  the  burning- 
ground  ;  he  smears  ashes ;  his  throat  is  black  with  the  swallowed  poison ;  he  wears  as  a  girdle 
a  hissing  snake ;  he  is  the  leader  of  a  wild  demon-host,  and  Umai  is  a  part  of  his  form.  This  being 
so,  how  can  he  be  the  life  of  the  soul  of  all  f  [These  axe  the  arguments  that  were  urged  by  Jains 
and  Buddhists,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  everywhere  and  finally  prevail.] 

Roused  by  these  insults,  Qivan  suddenly  appears.  His  aspect  is  described  in  the  usual  terms, 
and  he  sends  forth  a  manifestation  or  incarnation  of  himself,  or  of  his  destroying  energy,  to  which 
the  name  of  Vairavan  (Vira-bhadra)  is  given.  This  anomalous  being  is  of  terrific  appearance,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  Destroyer's  terrible  energy.  He  is  followed  by  a  host  of  malignant  demons. 
Qivan  calls  him  his  son,  and  bids  him  destroy  all  his  enemies.  Vairavan  accordingly  seizes  the  fifth 
head  of  Brahma  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  twists  it  off  and  throws  it  on  the  ground, 
performing  a  terrific  dance  which  throws  the  whole  universe  and  every  order  of  sentient  existence 
into  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  This  subdues  the  opposing  deities,  and  Vishnu  worships  at  Qivan's  feet, 
praising  him  in  the  most  extravagant  terms.  The  whole  ends  in  a  wild  orgy,  in  which  ^ivan  and 
Brahma  join.  This  is  so  often  referred  to  in  9&i^te  poetry,  and  seems  so  incapable  of  any  edifying 
Interpretation,  that  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  authentic  summary  from  the  Kafi 
KhS^^am  once  for  all. 

V.  The  last  is  the  victory  over  the  Ceylon  king,  Ravana.  This  legend  is  perpetually  referred 
to  in  the  south,  and  seems  to  have  a  popularity  among  the  poets  somewhat  in  excess  of  its  apparent 
importance. 

After  his  victory  over  Kuvera,  Ravana  went  to  Saravana,  the  birthplace  of  Karttikeya.  Ascending 
the  mountain,  he  sees  another  delightful  wood,  where  his  car  Pushpaka  stops,  and  will  proceed  no 
further.  He  then  beholds  a  formidable  dark  tavmy-coloured  dwarf,  called  Nandi9vara,  a  follower  of 
Mahadeva,  who  desires  him  to  halt,  as  that  deity  is  sporting  on  the  mountain,  and  has  made 
it  inaccessible  to  all  creatures,  the  gods  included.  Ravana  angrily  demands  who  QaAkara  (Mahadeva) 
is,  and  laughs  contemptuously  at  Nandi9vara,  who  has  the  face  of  a  monkey.  Nandi9vara,  who  was 
another  body  of  ^ivan,  being  incensed  at  this  contempt  of  his  monkey  form,  declares  that  beings, 
possessing  the  same  shape  as  himself,  and  of  similar  energy,— monk  eys,^shall  be  produced  to  destroy 


Ravana's  race  {Tasmdd  mad-vlrya-Sitnyuktaf^  madrupa-sama^jasaJi  utpatsyanti  badhartkttm  hi 
kulasya  tava  vdnaralji).  Nandi9vara  adds  that  he  could  easily  kill  Ravana  now,  bat  that  he  has  been 
already  slain  by  his  own  deeds.  Ravana  threatens  that  as  his  car  has  been  stopped,  he  will  plack  up 
the  mountain  by  the  roots,  asking  in  virtue  of  what  power  ^ivan  continually  sports  on  that  spot,  and 
boasting  that  he  must  now  be  made  to  know  his  danger.  Ravana  then  throws  his  arms  under  the 
mountain,  which,  being  lifted  by  him,  shakes,  and  nudces  the  hosts  of  Rudra  tremble,  and 
even  Parvathi  herself  quake,  and  cling  to  her  husband  {Chachala  Paroathi^  ch&pi  tadd  fliskta 
AfaAifvaram).  Q!ivan,  however,  presses  down  the  mountain  with  his  great  toe,  and  along  with  it 
crushes  the  arms  of  Ravana,  who  utters  a  loud  cry,  which  shakes  all  creation.  Ravana's  counseUors 
then  exhort  him  to  propitiate  Mahadeva,  the  blue-throated  lord  of  Uma,  who,  on  being  lauded,  will 
become  gracious.  Ravana  accordingly  praises  Mahadeva  with  hymns,  and  weeps  for  a  thousand 
years.  Mahadeva  b  then  propitiated,  lets  go  Ravana's  arms,  says  his  name  shall  be  Ravana  from 
the  cry  (rava)  he  had  uttered,  and  sends  him  away,  with  the  gift  of  a  sword  bestowed  on  him  at  his 
request. 

[Metre :  m^Sji^ifi  A'o'.] 
§    «.    QfiULIffth,       S-SQ-. 

e^safi^esi  (Lpui-ifTth^  e^js^upl 

^Q^fEi(^i^Gsr  QeujB^euTp^  e^p^up\  k. 

FPiT^ihi-i  sseisnf^evijb  ^sihuT  ^ibgosu9sv 
^<#<^  QPjiSjB^  QjB  ^^jb^up ! 


$  I.    The  three  oitiM.     i-ia. 


Bent  was  the  bow;— upsprang  the  tumult ; 

Perished  three  cities !— Fly  aloft,  UnthI ! 

As  they  burnt  straightway  together,— Fly,  &c.  3 

Two  arrows  we  saw  not— in  Egambar's  hand  : 

One  arrow ;  three  cities  I— Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 

And  one  was  too  many  I— Fly,  &c.  6 

There  was  shaking  of  framework ;— and  as  He  moved  His  foot. 
The  axle  was  broken— say.  Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 
Perished  three  cities  I — Fly,  &c. 


2.  Muir,  vol.  iv.  pp.  203  &c.,  225. 


^(^&  |t  ^djir  It.     a£P.  lyg 

Ql.iuuj  euGOGOif  ^asQm  SLji^upl 

^nfif^uj  (oGume^  &=!FIj5^l^^  Q^euifsm 

e^Q^^^ajBrr^^i  ^jB^up !  «® 

sev  IB  Qp^  (o6u  eaeS  ctsst  j^jB^up !  ^<^ 

u  (Tifuu^tssi  iuuu(SSis&'  npf&uj^is^bosiu 

ufriTuuQ^m(a6sr?  Qiul^I  ^fi^up\ 

uSsssr(ip2so  u  irs^^i  (^js^up !  a-*' 


Those  who  won  their  escape — a  triad  of  persons — He  guarded. 

To  Him  whose  arrows  fail  not, — Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

Saying,  He's  the  Tender-One's  Spouse  !— Fly,  &c.  12 

§  II.   Daksluui's  ■acriiloe.     13-4^- 
The  frustrate  offering  thrown  to  the  ground — the  gods- 
Sing  how  they  fled !— Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 
To  Rudra  the  Lord,-— Fly,  &c.  1 5 

Aha  I  Mai  divine  got  a  portion  that  day  of  the  offering ; 

And  He  died  not !— Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

The  Four-faced's  father !— Fly,  &c.  18 

The  fierce  one— Agni — to  consume  it  collected 

His  hands  of  flame.     He  cut  them  away !— Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

Spoiled  was  the  sacrifice  I— Fly,  &c.  21 

Dakshan,  who  raised  the  anger  of  Parvathi, 

He  saw  and  spared,  what  good  ?  my  dear !— Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

To  the  Spouse  of  the  Beautiful, — Fly,  &c.  24 


10.  See  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  223. 
N   2 


i8o  ^  5  €u  V  «"  s  d^. 


csr 


^^SGsreufTuirif^iLijB^up  I 


ak^LLif.iueuiTum^iLi/B^up\ 

Q^fr(BGOS^S^lB^jS^£^JB^Up\ 

<s?699r&8rLi  ufSi^^eutf  ^^^up\ 
SQj^iQsi^jgffLD  ^evrrijb  o^^^upl 

QfB(rev2soeiS2ssrQsi^ekfj5^up ! 


Purandharan  became  a  tender  '  kuyil/ 

And  flew  up  a  tree  !— Fly  away,  Unthi ! 

King  of  the  heavenly  ones  I— Fly,  &c.  a; 

The  angry  sacrificer's  head — 

Sing  how  it  fell  I— Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

That  birth's  chain  may  be  snapt  I — Fly,  &c.  30 

The  head  of  a  sheep — to  Vidhi — as  his — 
Sing  how  He  joined  I — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 
While  you're  with  laughter  convulsed ! — Fly,  &c.  33 

Sing  how  Bhagan,  who  came  to  eat,  'scaped  not, 

He  plucked  out  his  eye  ! — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 

That  germs  of  our  birth  may  die  I — Fly,  &c.  36 

The  Lady  of  the  tongue  lost  a  nose ;  Brahma  a  head ; — 

The  Moon-god's  face  He  smashed ! — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 

That  ancient  troublous  deed  might  die  1 — Fly,  Ac.  39 


31.  Vidkt  (Sans.  FufAt)  is  a  name  of  Brahma.    Comp.  under  Daksha,  in  Muir,  vol.  y. 


^Qs-ii^iuirK.    &a».  i8i 


(oUffiJbeuifi(D^®ubfrj;^jB^up\ 


iDiuiaSpg^QeueireiS  ^mj^jsfiupl 


^'^ 


Q^trevi'  ^ss^i^ujpQs  ^ji^up  I 

(a^u^ffarp  dr  (ffes)^i(os  SLjs^up  I  £« 

^  ^.     iSfftnar, 


The  god  of  the  Vedas  four,  the  Lord  of  the  sacrifice, 
Fell ;  sing  bow  he  sought  the  way  they  went  1 — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  I 
And  Purandharan,  too,  in  the  offering  1 — Fly,  &c,  4a 

The  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sun-god 
How  He  swept  them  broken  away  I— Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

The  sacrifice  came  to  confusion  1 — Fly,  &c,  45 

Dakshan  that  day  lost  his  head ; 

Tho'  Dakshan's  children  stood  roqnd  I — Fly  ^oft,  Unthi ! 
Perished  the  sacrifice  I— Fly,  &c.  48 

§  III.  mmmany. 

Who  that  day  to  the  son  g^ve  the  sea  of  milk ; 

To  the  glorious  Lord  of  the  braided  lock, — Fly  aloft,  Unthi  1 

To  Kumaran's  Father, — Fly,  &c.  51 

§  XV.  Bnliinl. 
The  Four-faced's  head,  who  sits  on  the  beauteous  flower. 
Was  quickly  nipt  off! — Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 
By  His  nail  was  nipt  off  I — Fly,  &c,  54 

49.  Qiyan  gave  milk  from  *  the  full  sea  diyine '  to  Ubamanyan,  son  of  the  Moni  Vasishfha.    Koyil 
Pur.  I.  as ;  IV.  78. 


i82  ^n^Gkiir  <irft&. 

^a^u^ih  ^pp^  CTssr  ^fi^up !  @6 


$  V.  WLya^. 

His  heads  who  stayed  the  car,  and  raised  the  hill, — 

Sing  how  twice  five  of  them  perished  ! — Fly  aloft,  Unthi ! 

And  twenty  perished  1 — Fly,  &c.  57 


57.  See  history  of  Nandi9a,  in  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  460,  &c.;   and  Kamba-Ramayanam,  Uttara 
Khan^am,  §  2,  verses  137-144. 


#5^  G^irG®&sd).     a®.  183 


[Metre:  w«i*ii*jr^*r#*****SiJur.     Sec  V.  §  ii,] 

GTmrj)ith  i^pp^p/B  ^(TtpirQiM  ^OTrSlQ^^iSOTL/rsir; 
«S5r(^3V  aJ^irrQ^^^  ^/rs5rfi?ja»s5r  ^Teisruffliu 


THE   SACRED   TONOKKAM. 

HYMN  XV. 
There  ti  ui  amuslDg  illustration^  drawn  by  a  native  artist,  of  this  game  as  pUj^d  in  South  India. 
It*  name  literally  means  *a.immg  at  the  ahoGlder/  for  il  ends  up  with  placing  the  hands  of  each 
opposii>g  pair  on  the  shoulders  of  the  othtr.    In  some  lines  this  is  ti$ed  as  a  symbol  of  the  approach 
of  the  «onl  to  ^i van's  feet. 

L 
The  oUaiLMiAff  f^om  dtluxtos. 
The  demofKar  allures  :  'a  stream  flowing  from  Howeiy  lake/ 
Men  think,  and  rush  to  draw,  in  ignorance  and  folly  lost ! 
Thou  ha&t  such  fond  delusions  far  removed,  O  Dancer  blest 
In  shining  Tillai's  court  I    As  we  Thy  roseate  Foot  would  reach, 

PLAY  WE  t5NOKKAM  I  ^ 

11* 

The  Lord  of  Tillai's  court,  whose  glory  never  wanes ; 
Whom  'he  who  hurled  the  calf  at  fruit/  and  Brahma  could  not  see ; 
Lest  I  in  endless  births  and  deaths  should  sink,  made  tne  His  own  I 
Praising  His  excellence,  ye  maids  with  thickly  clustering  locks, 

PLAY  WE  TONOKKAM  !  I 


1.  This  is  the  naiDe  for  the  mirage  in  the  desert  seen  on  the  s^urd^plaiiis  of  South  India,  which 
Ihui  goes  by  the  name  of  *  Teri,'  or  *  what  pertains  to  the  chariot/  (Tcr  ••  charioL)  See  IlL  79-S2. 
6.  A  cntions  epithet  of  Vishna,  who,  as  Kfishija,  thiew  a  calf  to  bring  down  a  wood-apple. 


184  ^QQlllffSll). 

flfn. 

giSq^ulip^  (?aiL_@)f  Q^L-iSiu  Quiiu^sSifjB^ia 

SQ^iLQup3)i  jS^peuiT  (o^nrCo^fAsLb  ^i^irQu^nfl      *  so. 

®. 


III. 

As  in  the  worship  paid  true  ministrations  He  discerned  :— 
The  glorious  slippered-foot,  the  chalice-mouth,  the  flesh  for  food  ;— 
Such  gifls  acceptance  gained  I     He  knew  the  woodman's  pure  desire ; 
And  as  the  saint  stood  there,  with  joyous  mind,  fulfilled  of  grace, 

PLAY  WE  t5n5kKAM  !  la 

IV. 

So  that  my  stony  heart  was  melted,  He  all  tenderly 
Compassionate  stood  by,  and  came  within  my  soul  in  grace, 
Led  me  in  way  of  good ;  and  then,  as  all  the  country  knows, 
N|le  here  drew  nigh,  spake  with  me  face  to  face ;  and  thus 

PLAY  WE  t5N0KKAM  I  16 

V. 

Ood  manllbldv  ytt  Ob«. 

V   Earth,  water,  fire,  air,  ether  vast,  the  wandering  moon,  the  sun, 

And  man, — to  sense  revealed  :  eight  ways  He  joined  Himself  to  me; 
Throughout  seven  worlds,  in  regions  ten.  He  moves :  yet  One  alone  X 
Is  He  I    As  manifold  He  comes  and  'bides  with  us ;  and  so 
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*  See  the  legend  in  note  to  X.  15. 


^^^  Gf^fiGfK^&sdb.    s@.  185 


Sn. 

^^fsesr  aiQ^SsssruS^p  Q(ijfQ^^im  LPirL^rrQLBfrl 


Q.9» 


VI. 
▼urloiui  seotarlMi. 

Buddhists,  and  others, — in  their  wisdom  fools, — the  men  of  many  sects, 
All  with  their  systems  worthless  and  outworn,  bewildered  stand ; — 
My  every  power  He  fills  with  bliss  superne,  makes  all  life's  works 
Devotion  true, — through  His  compassion,  Father  seen  1  And  thus 

PLAY  WE  T6n5KKAM  1  24 

VII. 
ifKfJ^HqfKTink  Vljaaftr  *. 

The  Neophyte  from  evil  free,  cut  off  the  feet  of  him 
Who  rashly  overturned  the  work  in  Qivan's  honour  done  : 
A  Brahman  he  in  caste.  His  father  too !    Through  l9an's  grace, 
While  gods  adored,  his  crime  was  utterly  consumed ;  and  thus 

PLAY  WE  TONOKKAM  I  a8 


33.  As  in  stanzas  ill  and  vli,  where  ignorant  and  erring  devotion  is  accepted. 


1  See  the  legend  (in  the  Periya  PniaQam,  voL  i.  pp.  512-538),  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract  :— 

Ths  Legend  pf  (^an4efuvara  Nayandr :  The  Young  Br&hman  Cowherd, — In  a  town  in  the  (^bt^ 
Gountry,  called  feytUdur^  a  Brahman  boy  was  bom,  whose  name  was  Vi9ara-9aramar,  who  from  his 
earliest  days  instinctirely  mderstood  the  whole  (^aiva  creed ;  so  that  when  the  sages  came  to  instruct 
him  he  met  them  with  the  recitation  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  system,  which  he  had  grasped 
by  a  divine  intuition.  It  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  articles  of  his  creed,  as  these  are  sunmed 
up  in  the  legend :  'All  sonls  are  from  everlasting  fiEist  bound  in  the  chains  of  impurity.  To  destroy 
that  impurity,  and  to  give  to  these  souls  infinite  felicity  and  eternal  release,  He  who  is  eternal  is 
revealed.  He  performs  the  five  Acts  of  creation,  preservation,  destruction,  "  envelopement,**  and 
gracious  delivenmce.  He  ii  the  one  Lord  {Paihi)^  Who  possesses  the  eight  attributes  of  absolute 
independence,  purity  of  form,  spontaneous  understanding,  absolute  knowledge,  natural  freedom  from 
all  bonds,  infinite  grace,  endless  might,  and  boundless  blessedness.  His  name  is  Qivan,  the  Great  Lord. 
He  performs  his  gracious  acts  by  putting  forth  the  energy  ((Ta/Zt),  Who,  as  a  person,  is  one  with 
Him,  and  is  therefore  the  divine  Mother  of  all,  as  He  is  the  divine  Father,  and  must  with  Him  be 


i86  ^n^€uiTffs&. 

LDfresrub  ^{^jsQ^rr^  LD^ubpjiQfiT^  LDiHiGDsjgeveSirl 


VIII. 

Our  pride  is  gone^  forgotten  reason's  laws  ;  ye  maidens  fair  I — 
We  think  but  of  the  cinctured  foot  of  Him,  Lord  of  the  south, 
Whom  heaven  adores  1    The  rapturous  Dancer's  grace  if  we  obtain, 
His  slaves,— even  so  in  rapture  lost,  we  then  shall  dance ;  and  thus 
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loved  and  worshipped.  Nor  can  we  say  "  we  will  do  this  in  some  future  birth,"  for  we  are  bom  here 
as  human  beings  for  this  and  no  other  purpose ;  and  the  human  form  in  the  infinite  series  of  trans- 
migrations is  hard  to  attain  unto.  Nor  should  we  defer  till  to-morrow  our  dedication  of  oursdvesy 
since  we  know  not  the  day  of  our  death.  Therefore  must  we  avail  ourselves  of  ^ivan*s  gift  of  grace, 
studying  the  sacred  Agamas  and  other  works,  without  doubting,  or  commingling  of  perverse 
interpretation.    This  is  the  WAY  of  life  I ' 

One  day,  together  with  his  school  companions,  he  went  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  where  the 
village  cows  were  grazing  in  charge  of  a  man  of  the  herdsman  caste.  This  rustic,  having  no  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  beat  one  of  the  cows  with  a  stick  ;  but  Vifara-9arumar  was  vehemently  stirred  by 
this  outrage,  and  rushing  up  to  him  in  great  wrath,  restrained  him  from  striking~the  sacred  animal : 
*  Know  you  not,'  said  he,  'that  cows  have  come  down  from  the  world  of  Qivan  to  this  earth  ?  In 
their  members  the  gods,  the  sages,  and  the  sacred  purifying  stream  dwell.  The  five  products  of  these 
sacred  creatures  are  the  sacred  unguents  of  Qivan.  And  the  ashes  which  are  the  adornment  of  the  God 
and  his  devotees  are  made  from  their  refuse  1'  Dwelling  upon  this  idea  he  conceived  a  desire  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  task  of  herding  and  caring  for  the  troop  of  sacred  cows ;  and  accordingly  sent 
away  the  rustic,  who  reverentially  departed.  And  thus  our  hero  became  a  seU^edicated  Brahman 
herdsman.  As  such  he  easily  obtains  permission  of  all  the  Brahmans  of  the  town  to  take  charge  of 
their  kine ;  and  daily  along  the  bank  of  the  beautiful  river  Manni,  he  leads  forth  his  troop  in  the 
grassy  glades  and  green  pastures,  allowing  them  peacefully  to  graze  their  fill,  and  supplying  them 
with  refreshing  water.  When  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  oppresses,  he  leads  them  into  the  shady 
groves,  and  guards  them  well,  meanwhile  gathering  the  firewood  necessary  for  his  household  worship ; 
and  then  at  eventide,  leaving  each  cow  at  its  owner's  door,  he  goes  to  his  home. 

While  things  went  on  in  this  manner,  the  cows  increased  daily  in  beauty,  waxed  fat,  were  joyous, 
and  by  day  and  night  poured  forth  abundant  streams  of  milk  for  their  owners.  The  Biahmans  found 
that  they  had  more  miUc  than  formerly  for  their  offerings,  and  were  glad.  The  cows,  tended  with 
such  unvarying  solicitude,  were  brisk  and  cheerful,  and  though  separated  for  awhile  from  their 
calves  that  remained  tied  up  in  the  houses,  grieved  not  a  whit,  but  with  joy  awaited  the  coming  of 
their  young  herdsman,  following  him  gladly,  crowding  around  him  like  tender  mothen^  and  lowing 
joyfully  at  the  sound  of  hb  voice.  The  youthful  Brahman,  seeing  the  exuberance  of  their  milk, 
reflected  that  this  was  a  fitting  unction  for  the  head  of  the  God ;  and  conceiving  a  great  desire  so  to 
employ  it,  constructed  a  lingam  of  earth  on  a  little  mound  beneath  the  sacred  Atti  tree  on  the  bank 
of  the  liver,  and  built  around  it  a  miniature  temple  with  tower  and  walls.  He  then  plucked  suitable 
flowers,  and  with  them  adorning  the  image,  procured  some  new  vessels  of  clay,  and  took  from  each 
of  the  cows  a  little  milk,  with  which  he  performed  the  unction  prescribed  for  the  divine  emblem  (the 
LiAgam) ;  and  Qivan,  the  Supreme,  looked  down  and  received  with  pleasore  the  boy-shepherd's 
guileless  worship.  All  essentials  of  the  sacred  service  he  supplied  by  the  force  of  his  imagination. 
Though  this  was  done  daily,  the  supply  of  milk  in  the  BdLhmans*  dairy  was  no  vHiit  diminished. 


^5^  G^n  Ce)&SLb.     «^.  187 


IX. 

The  Three  in  story  famed,  of  giant  race,  escaped  the  fire, 
And  guardians  stand  before  my  '  Brow-eyed '  Father's  door ;  since  when, 
Indras  beyond  compute,  and  BrahmSs  (who  can  count  the  sum?) 
Behold  I    And  many  Mais,  too,  on  this  earth  have  died ;  and  thus 
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33.  But  see  *r**r m,  and  XIV.  10.         34.  The  three  guardians  of  the  gates  of  ^ivan's  city: 
Tdragdkshan  ('Star-eye  \  Kamalakshan  ('  Lotus-eye ')i  and  Vidyun-mdli  {*  Lightning-garland *). 


P  or  a  long  time  this  continned,  until  some  malicious  person  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  told  it ' 
to  the  Brahmans  in  the  village,  who  convened  an  assembly  before  which  they  summoned  the  boy's 
father,  and  told  him  that  his  son  Vi9ara-9animar  was  wasting  the  milk  of  the  Brahmans'  sacred  cows 
by  pouring  it  idly  on  the  earth  in  sport.  The  father  feared  greatly  when  he  heard  the  accusation,  but 
protested  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  waste  and  desecration,  and  asking  pardon,  engaged  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  son's  eccentric  practices.  Accordingly  the  next  day  he  went  forth  to  watch  the  boy's  proceed- 
ings, and  hid  himself  in  a  thicket  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  soon  saw  his  little  son  ceremoniously 
bathe  in  the  river,  and  then  proceed  to  his  miniature  temple,  gathering  sacred  flowers  and  leaves, 
uranging  everything  in  order  for  the  minutiae  of  ^iva-worship,  and  then  pouring  a  stream  of 
anointing  milk  over  the  earthen  lihgam.  Thus  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  he  was 
greatly  incensed,  and  rushing  forth  from  his  concealment  inflicted  severe  blows  upon  the  boy,  and 
used  many  reproachful  words.  But  the  young  devotee's  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  the  worship, — so 
full  of  the  rapture  of  mystic  devotion, — that  he  neither  perceived  his  father's  presence,  nor  heard  his 
words,  nor  felt  his  blows.  Still  more  incensed  by  the  boy's  insensibility,  the  infatuated  father  raised 
his  foot,  broke  the  vessels  of  consecrated  milk,  and  destroyed  the  whole  apparatus  of  worship  1  This 
was  too  much  for  the  young  enthusiast  to  bear ;  the  god  of  his  adoration  was  insulted,  and  the  sacred 
worship  defiled.  .  He  regarded  not  the  fact  that  it  was  his  father,  a  Brahman  and  a  guru,  who  was 
the  offender;  but  only  saw  the  heinous  sin  and  insult  to  Qivan.  So  with  the  staff  in  his  hands  he 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  offender's  feet,  as  if  to  cut  them  off ;  and,  behold,  the  shepherd's  staff  became  in  his 
hands  ihit  Sacred  Axe  oi(ivnn,  and  the  father  fell  maimed  and  dying  to  the  ground.  The  enthusiastic 
boy  then  went  on  with  his  worship  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  but  the  Lord  Qivan,  with  Uma  the 
goddess,  riding  on  the  sacred  White  BnU,  immediately  appeared  hovering  in  the  air.  The  young 
devotee  prostrated  himself  before  the  holy  vision  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy ;  when  the  Supreme  One  took 
him  up  in  his  divine  arms,  saying, '  For  my  sake  thou  hast  smitten  down  the  father  that  begat  thee. 
Henceforth  I  ohm  am  thy  father^  and  embracing  him  stroked  his  body  with  His  sacred  hand,  and 
kissed  him  on  the  brow.  The  form  of  the  child  thus  touched  by  the  divine  hand  shone  forth  with 
ineffable  lustre,  and  the  God  further  addressed  him  thus :  '  Thou  shalt  become  the  chief  among  my 
servants,  and  to  thee  shall  be  given  all  the  offerings  of  food  and  flowers  that  my  worshippers  on- 
Kaila9a's  mountain  present.'  His  name  thereupon  became  <7an4e9uvarar  ('  the  impetuous  Lord '). 
The  manifested  God  finally  took  the  mystic  cassia-wreath  from  His  Own  head,  and  with  it  crowned 
the  youthfrd  saint.  And  so  he  ascended  to  heaven  with  ^ivan,  and  was  exalted  to  that  divine  rank. 
The  father,  too,  who  had  been  guilty  in  his  ignorance  of  such  impiety  to  the  God,  and  had  been 
punished  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  was  forgiven,  restored,  and  with  the  whole  family  passed  into 
^ivan's  abode  of  bliss. 


i88  ^  g  Qj  n  «"  s  &. 


BO. 


UIEISIULL  ^uSsih  (^^Gf^6V  g>fr  (^i(g0OpUJ^ 

^mseisf  ^L^^^um  (S^eui^CoLDi)  a^tijif^&iCoiJb^ 

&=IB6SIT^  ^LLI^Uff^  O'isiT^UifTp  SQ^GlBuj^^ 

QpiBi(gLD  uueSfitfp  (S^frCS^fixih  <^L_fr(?LD/r!  ^o 

ucrubLSiufTUb  usru^Lb  ^eir  peuifseir  ueD^uQufrQAx^ 


X. 

TUili^a'B  daTOtlon  and  reward. 
From  out  a  thousand  lotus  flowers  one  flower  was  wanting  still ; — 
His  eye  Mai  straight  dug  out,  and  placed  on  Aran's  foot,  our  Lord ! 
To  Him  then  Qahkaran  forthwith  the  mighty  discus  gave, — 
A  gracious  recompense.    Thus  everywhere  extolling  Him, 

PLAY  WE  TONOKKAM  I  40 

XI. 

The  BhftlraTft. 
KSman  his  body  lost,  Kalan  his  life,  the  fiery  Sun  his  teeth, 
The  Goddess  of  the  tongue  her  nose,  Brahml  a  head,  Agni  his  hand, 
The  Moon  his  crescent,  Dakshan,  E99an  too,  a  head  they  lost. 
These  holy  deeds  in  righteous  wrath  He  wrought;  and  thus 

PLAY  WE  TONOKKAM  I  44 

xn. 

Brahmfi  and  Hari  through  their  foolishness  said  each  : 
*The  Deity!  the  Deity  supreme  am  I;' 
To  quell  their  swelling  pride,  Aran  in  form  of  lustrous  fire, 
In  grandeur  measureless  stood  forth,  the  Infinite ;  and  thus 

PLAY  WE  TO^JOKKAM  !  48 


37.  Comp.  xn.  71,  7a.  41-44.  See  XIII.  13-16.  ^  See  introdiictioii  to  XI. 


fjbk  G^^G&^^iii^'    a®.  189 

uiTQfiA  Sesip^QpBesr  uau^ui/bssTu  uessf^iufrCo^^ 

e-^sxTLc/rCTKri.  eLmQerrfTGiB  e^^^ubGsreu^  ^efriMLfss^Lb^ 


XIII. 
A  wairted  life. 

Poor  servile  worshipper, — how  many,  many  a  time 

I've  watered  barren  soil, — not  worshipping  the  Lord  Supreme ! 

The  Eternal- First,  th*  imperishable  flawless  Gem,  to  me 

Came  down  ;  and  bar  of  my  '  embodiment  *  destroyed  ;  and  thus 

PLAY  WE  T5n6KKAM  !  5J 

XIV. 
DellTeranoe. 

The  inner  Light,  past  speech,  the  Worthiest  entered  within 

My  soul,  and  brought  me  through  lust's  mighty  sea  that  knows  no  shore, 

And  then  the  craving  senses'  sateless  vultures  routed  fled  ! 

Sing  how  a  royal  path  in  glory  was  made  plain  ;  and  thus 

PLAY  WE  t5NOKKAM  !  56 


53-56.  Sec  V.  105-108. 


190  ^  jg  6ii  fr  ff  <ft  d) . 

[Metre:    ^Psi^toufifim^jg  ^pi^-^fiin  Qsr^s^t^icuw,    As  in  V.  $  ii,  bnt  in  verses  of  six  lines.] 

a. 
jsiTffT  luessr^^/j^iufr  jBiessru^evi^pBtr  ^){u^ufXSiup£* 

Quiir  ^iQeup  ^(sssrubL^eSfil  QufT^^fir&=GV  ^t^it(Sw(r\        « 


THE  SACRED  GOLDEN  SWING 

OR 

PURIFICATION    BY  GRACE. 

HYMN   XVI. 
I. 
Let  precious  coral  be  the  posts,  strung  pearls  the  ropes, 
Pure  gold  the  beauteous  seats. — Mount  we,  and  sweetly  sing 
The  flow'ry  Foot  Narayanan  knew  not,  to  me 
His  currish  slave  in  Uttara-ko9a-mangai  given 
As  home.    Ambrosial  grace,  that  never  palls,  His  feet  impart. 
Ye  guileless,  bright-eyed  ones,  move  we  the  golden  swing  ! 

II. 
Three  gleaming  eyes  His  face  displays ;  His  flow'ry  feet 
The  gods  that  dwell  in  heaven  and  grow  not  old,  see  not ; 
In  Uttara-ko9a-mahgai  seen,  in  flesh  abides 
The  King,  while  honied  sweetness  of  ambrosia  flows. 
Sing  Idai-maruthu,  His  home !   O  ye  like  peafowl  rare. 
Whose  walk  hath  swanlike  grace,  move  we  the  golden  swing  ! 

4.  *  Given  His  feet  as  a  town.''    Comp.  Psalm  xc.  i. 


Qu^t^Qg^^ y^m^Qp^u^i^-  Qufim^^^^m ^i—iQifyitl         «jv 

lUi^^Q^ffiU  LCfTL  LDSSsfl  a_^^J  Q^J^LtifEKSS}^ 


Me  Who  no  end  and  no  beginning  knov^*s, — while  saints 

A  multitude,  and  countless  heavenly  ones,  stood  round, — 

His  sacred  ashes  gave  in  grace  ;  and  mercy^s  tide 

Flow'd  there:  sing  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  gemlike  home 

Of  palaces,  with  terrace  high,  where  light jitngs  play ! 

Maids,  bright  with  gems  and  gold,  move  we  the  golden  swing!  ji 

IV. 

His  throat  the  poison  holds  ;  Lord  of  the  heavenly  ones ; 

To  Uttara-ko^a-maiigai's  gcmlike  cloud-capped  heights 

He  came,  with  Her  whose  words  are  music;  fill'd  the  mind 

Of  us  His  slaves,  ambrosial  sweetness  gave  and  grace 

That  cuts  off '  death  and  birth  M     His  holy  praises  sing ! 

Ye  who  wear  store  of  bracelets  bright,  move  we  the  golden  swing  I  z^ 

V. 

The  god.  Whose  form  the  Two  might  not  discriminate ; 

In  tender  mercy,  that  the  gods  assembled  band 

Might  not  know  shame,  but  'scape,  made  them  His  own,  and  poison  ate 

i^.  See  XII.  Y^rse  8. 


192  ^  5  €U  V  »  S  IT. 

y^ssfTc^  euesTQf^^uSiTl  Quifosr^ff^eo  ^^^trQuarl  mo 

8k. 

;9/r^'c^®  QsfiaJGDpS^  a^GDiuujfi^  ^t^iuiTQ^err 


uofrGsBu  u^ssf^^esipi^&'ij  uneums&r  uppj^uufrdfr; 
(olutfG5iQ(^^^  {^Gisf(Lp2BouSii\  Quam^ff^eo ^:^f^.jiQu^fi\ 


ifc» 


As  food  :  He,  Uttara-k59a-mangai's  Dancer,  crowned 

With  crescent  of  the  moon.     Praise  we  His  worth  I    O  ye 

With  jewell'd  bosoms  fair,  and  move  the  golden  swing  !  30 

VI. 

The  Lady's  Half  is  He  ;  His  braided  lock  with  flow'ry  cassia  dight 

In  Utt'ra-k59a-mangai  'midst  his  saints  He  dwells. 

He  freed  my  soul  from  sin ;  made  me,  a  cur.  His  own ; 

From  'birth's  old  ill '  His  glorious  coming  saves. 

His  pendant  ear-rings'  swing  sing  we  with  melting  love,  O  ye 

With  flower-crown'd  bosoms  fair,  and  move  the  golden  swing  I  36 

VII. 

He  dwells  in  beauty,  Lord  of  the  great  mystic  word, 

Of  Utt'ra-k59a-mafigai  shrine,  past  thought ;  His  praise 

Who  sing,  and  worship,  and  bow  down.  He  frees  from  bonds  of  sin. 

As  gem-bright  peafowl  moving  beauteous,  on  a  swan, 

My  Father  came,  and  made  me  His !    His  beauty  sing, 

Ye  with  gold  adorned,  and  move  the  golden  swing  !  42 


I 


^(^u  CuirdrsvTffeo.     ^Sa.  J93 

&=rr€V  ^(Lf^siaf®^  fSfry^i^eSlm  iBQ^Qpfi^^ 
Q^sfTErosvai  Qmnmr^s^p^  ^fS^t—iuttmr  (^^sssrwuQ^u 


VilL 

From  glorious  mountain  height  to  earth  He  came, 

Ate  plenteous  food,  arose  upon  the  lower  seas, 

In  magic  form  upon  a  charger  rode,  and  made  us  His; 

In  sacred  Uttara<ko9a-mafiga»  where  His  virtue  shines, 

With  loud  acclaim  Htm  whom  Mai  could  not  reach  we  praise, 

And  while  our  full  hearts  melt,  move  we  the  golden  swing  I  48 

ix. 

In  sacred  Uttara-ko9a-raahgai's  groves  of  cocoa-paJm 

He  came,  in  form  unique  a  gracious  light  shone  forth; 

Our  '  birth '  He  caused  to  cease,  made  such  as  us  His  own ; 

The  Queen  His  Partner,  and  Himself,  received  our  homage  due; 

We  sing  His  worth  Whose  crest  breathes  cassia's  sweet  perfume ; 

Ye  maids,  whose  jewelled  bosoms  heave,  move  we  the  golden  swing  !         54 


194  ^J5€uirffad). 

[Metre :  «•»  ^(S^a^    See  V.  v.] 

a. 
jsrr^u  uGDpuSlGsriT;  ^^(ogstI  er^jguih. 


jBtr^u  ues^ptuGSTJi  ^tresrQp^Gsr  u^isiil^(S^ 

a. 
sensn^  ^GST^^i^  ^Q^^smA  si^eQesrir^ 


THE  MOTHER-DECAD;   or,  'SOUL'S  PLENITUDE/ 

HYMN  XVII. 

This  decad  is  a  series  of  exdanutions  uttered  by  a  little  girl  to  her  mother.    See  Vatha*Or&r- 
Puinam  V.  66.    It  b  called  #rA0ap#Owi^«  <  the  broken  rhythm.' 

I. 

*  His  word  is  the  Vedam ;  ashes  white  He  wears ; 

Rose-red  is  His  form  ;  His  drum  is  the  Natham  ; 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 

*  His  drum  is  the  Natham ;  to  the  Four-faced, 

And  to  Mai  too,  this  Lord  is  the  Lord; 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  4 

II. 
'  His  eye  gleams  black ;  He  is  compassion's  sea ; 
Within  He  dwells,  He  melts  the  soul, 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'Within  He  dwells,  and  to  the  melting  soul 
Tears  of  undying  bliss  gives  He, 

Mother  ! '  saith  she.  8 


a.  See  Lex.  ar^  md  XIX.  3a.  a-4.  A  play  od  the  words  Natkam^^^vi  instmment  of 

-^sic'  and  A TiM^ir, « *  Lord.*    In  the  later  ^va  philosophy,  AS/Jkam  b  'the  male  eneigy  of  the 
ity.*    The  Faurfaced  b  '  Brahma.* 


^iLau  y^^y  e-GOL^  Q^freo^  Quni^u  yJ^pCoQffi 

eu(f(SiLt^ — ^^  67697(?e9r?  ^esrQGsrl  ^r^jguih.  s» 

®. 
jSe&rL^  ^ff^fiiy  QjBfSipiQ^  ^^&iuiTy 

utreiffif-  fiesr  fiffL^^eo^  ^^fekQcsrl  er^sr^pfO). 


'  Th'  eternal  Bridegroom,  He  in  minds  devout 
Abides  with  perfect  beauty  crown'd ; 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'  In  minds  devout  abides,  the  southern  Lord, 
Perun-turrai's  Sire ;  the  Blissful ; 

Mother!'  saith  she.  la 

IV. 

'A  dancing  snake  His  jewel,  tiger-skin  His  robe, 
A  form  with  ashes  smeared  He  wears ; 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'  The  form  He  wears  whene'er  I  see  and  gaze, 
My  soul  within  me  faints,  why  this  ? 

Mother  ! '  saith  she.  16 

V. 

'  Long  are  His  outstretched  arms ;  loose  flow  His  locks ; 
Lord  of  the  goodly  Pi^^iyan  land ; 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'  Lord  of  the  goodly  Pandi  land,  He  rules  * 

My  wandering  thoughts,  and  shows  His  love ; 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  ao 

o  2 


196  ^  g  Qj  ir  ff  s  &• 

air. 


61. 

Qeueir^saA  seQdas^^iT^  Qeu&ifn^Qj^  (tpemi^^^A^ 


VI. 

'  Whose  glory  none  may  know  in  Uttara-mangai  'bides ; 
He  in  my  heart  and  soul  abides; 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'He  in  my  heart  abides,  Whom  Mai  and  Ayan 
Could  not  see !     How  wondrous  strange  1 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  34 

VII. 

'  White  is  His  steed,  and  white  His  shaven  head  ; 
He  wears  the  sleeper's  mystic  dress, 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
*  Wearing  the  sleeper's  dress,  a  prancing  steed 
He  rides,  and  steals  away  my  soul, 

Mother  1  *  saith  she.  aS 

VIII. 

'  He  wears  the  twining-wreath ;  the  sandal  paste 
He  smears ;  He  rules  and  makes  us  His, 
Mother  ! '  saith  she. 
'  He  makes  us  His ;  in  lowly  servants'  hands, 
Hark,  how  the  lordly  C3anbals  sound. 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  3* 

35.  This  is  ambiguous.    See  Lex.       29.  See  XIX.  36.       32.  In  the  legend  of  Samhsndhur  it  is 
*^  that  Qivan  gave  him  a  pair  of  cymbals  inscribed  with  Namapv&ya;  but  this  cannot  be  referred 
re.    See  Periya  Pnranam  II.  (I.)  102. 


^dktsmCiu^S^.     a6T.  I97 

GDjBiLfLb  ^^  GT^QesrJ  ^eSrCoesrl  ^gst^uld.  m>» 

so. 


IX. 

'The  fair  One's  Half,  ascetic's  garb  He  wears, 
Enters  our  homes  an  alms  to  ask. 
Mother  I '  saith  she. 
'  He  ent'ring  alms  to  ask,  my  inmost  soul 
In  sorrow  sinks ;  wherefore  is  this  ? 

Mother  I'  saith  she.  36 

X. 

'  Cassia,  the  moon,  the  vilva  flower,  and  wild 
Phrenzies  crowd  thick  His  head, 
Mother  1 '  saith  she. 
'  The  vSva  flower  that  crowns  His  sacred  brow 
Wild  phrenzy  bringeth  me  to-day. 

Mother  I '  saith  she.  40 


39.  There  is  a  play  upon  words  here,  not  producible  in  English. 


198  ^  ^eai  9  &  &, 


[For  metre,  see  note  at  the  end  of  the  Ijric,  p.  20a.] 


a^  Forar#r«ii. 


THE    KUYIL-DECAD^ 

HYMN   XVIII. 


The  Kuyil*  b  oftfen  referred  to  in  these  poems.  Our  Sage,  like  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  birds,  and  indeed  was  filled  with  love  for  the  whole  creation.  Iq  this  poem  he 
calls  npon  the  Knyil  to  join  him  in  the  praises  of  his  Master,  recoimting  the  chief  themes  on  which 
he  was  wont  to  dilate.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Knyil  are  skilfully  varied ;  it  is  pictured  to  us  as 
a  diminutive  bird  haunting  the  leafy  groves  (13,  37);  of  a  dark  azure  hue  with  a  golden  tint 
(9>  33) ;  (^  uttering  a  sweet  call  of  a  peculiarly  tender  kind  (i,  8);  as  possessed  of  a  beauty  glad- 
dening the  eye  (17);  and  as  imparting  pleasure  to  all  that  hear  its  inviting  notes  (i7»  si,  37). 
Mystically  the  Kuyil  is  the  human  soul.    Comp.  Psalm  ciii. 

I. 

O  Kuyil,  sweet  of  song,  if  thou  dost  seek  our  Peruman  to  know; 
If  thou  would'st  ask  of  His  twain  feet ; — they're  planted 'neath  the  sevenfold  gulf. 
Would'st  hear  of  His  bright  jewell'd  crown  ?  'Tis  glory  old  that  passes  speech. 
Nor  origin,  nor  qualities  hath  He,  nor  end ;  call  Him  to  come  !  4 


I.  See  XX.  9.  3.  Comp.  VII.  37.    Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  387.    The  Tamil  Aru9a9ala-Puranam, 

chapw  ii. '  The  Sacred  Hill,'  is  the  best  account  of  this  appearance  of  ^ivan  as  a  mountain : 
'  Whose  crown  above  the  highest  height  ascended. 
Whose  base  beneath  the  lowest  depth  descended.' 
Southey*s  '  Curse  of  Kehama  *  is  a  beautiful  version.        4.  Martineau's  Types,  vol.  i.  p.  1 29. 


^  T.  V.  U.  P.,  V.  67.  *  The  Kuyil  (or  Kokila :  Eudynamys  indicus)  is  found  in  all  parts  of 

the  peninsula  of  India,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  people.  Its  somewhat  monotonous  cry  is 
more  appreciated  by  the  natives  of  the  East  than  by  those  of  the  West,  yet  it  is  not  unpleasing, — in 
moderation.  Its  note  is  sweet  and  plaintive.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  English  cuckoo, 
though  it  is  of  the  same  species,  and  not  unlike  it  in  some  particulars.  [See  Catalogue  of  Birds  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Honourable  East-India  Company,  by  T.  Horsefield  and  F.  Moore,  1 856-1 858.] 


guSj&u^^.    s^.  199 

^jsseQ  (^ifiQ^m  GsfieoAooai  ^ipsu^i  eueArQi^tr  flffH(^u 

Q^rrev  ^ifiSp  fSsQ^ia  Qsfri^UiAQOs  u^ea^^os^  (o^nruSdo 
^irevih  eSetrfB^  ^Q^fitfl  ]B1ujs  fesieuai  A^eufnul  «&. 

eurreSr  uifi^ ^LbLMor  Lf^jii^  iLGd^^tas^a ^iLQsfiessfL^eumeaiv 


II. 

Xifl  grmom  to  MAndodaxl. 

Him  the  fair  sevenfold  world  extols, — since  every  being's  form  is  His ; — 
In  southern  sea-girt  Lanka  He,  the  Lord  Who  Perun-turrai  owns, 
Vandothari  the  beautiful,  made  glad  with  His  abounding  grace  I 
KuYiL,  the  southern  Pan^i  Chief,  call  hither  with  thy  voice  divine !  s 

in. 
Zn  XU  oapitel.    (XIX.  9-1  a.) 

KuYiL  with  form  of  azure  hue  I    In  Uttara-ko^a-mangai's  shrine, 

Where  bright  the  sacred  temple  stands,  whose  storied  tenements  rise  decked 

with  gems. 
One  with  the  graceful  Lady's  flower-like  form  in  virtue  sweetly  rich  He  dwells, — 
The  loving  Lord  by  whom  the  world  grows  bright, — go  thou,  and  hither  call  !  1 2 

IV. 
Sifl  TOlnntary  humiliation. 
Thou  KuYiL  small,  that  dost  frequent  the  grove  with  sweet  fruit  rich,  hear  this  1 
The  Gracious-One  Who  left  the  heavens,  entered  this  earth,  made  men  His  own ; 
The  Only-One,  despised  the  flesh,  entered  my  soul,  and  fills  my  thought ; — 
The  Bridegroom  of  the  Fawn-eyed-one  that  gently  rules, — go  hither  call!    16 


7.  Mandodarl,  (in  Tarn.  Vand6thari),  the  chief  of  the  queens  of  R9Tana,  the  giant  king  of  Ceyloiu 
Mnir,  vol.  iv.  p.  466 ;  and  notes  to  XI V.  16.  Uma.    Sans.  Mrigdbski. 
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®. 
»^^U^  ^^U<S  (guSQiSVl  (^Ifia^l^lT  ^{TuSjr^  QUTGV 

cJ^lji^sr^  Q^jS<ssr  nSffiji^ta  ku^iueuH  ^(as^^  ^^uuiresr^ 

Si. 

^mu^  ^Q^eu^  (5«z9C?«vl  ^(ipsv  (3}ih(Lp(ip  ^(reift^ 


Sis  tfraoloiia  »ppaartng. 
KuYiL,  whose  beauty  is  delight  I    Like  sun  with  circling  radiant  beams, 
Through  upper  heaven  come  down,  He  frees  His  saints  from  thrall  of  low  desire; 
The  First,  the  Midst,  the  End  is  He ; — ^the  Three  knew  not  His  sacred  form; — 
His  feet  are  bright  with  crimson  glow; — the  mighty  Warrior  call  to  come  I     ao 

VI. 
Til*  maiilfaBtation  in  Mftdnrs. 

KuYiL,  glad  pleasure  give  I  Thee  I  the  sevenfold  worlds  He  rules; — 

The  Loving-One  ambrosia  gives ; — the  Blissful-God  came  down  from  heaven, 

And  on  the  goodly  charger  rode  like  jewel  set  in  ruddy  gold. 

KuYiL,  'mid  branches  twittering,  Gokari's  Lord  go,  call  to  come  I  ^4 

vn. 
TlM  mosuuroh  of  th«  TAinil  laads. 

KuYiL,  I'll  joy  in  thee,  and  be  thy  comrade,  ever  by  thy  side ; — 
Him  of  the  beauteous  form  Who  shines,  more  choice  than  gold,  in  glory  bright; 
The  King,  Who  on  the  horse  in  splendour  rode,  in  Penin-turrai  dwells! — 
The  Southern-One,  the  Qeran,  (^oran,  great  Buyahgan,  call  to  come  I  aS 


a8.  Qivan  is  King  of  Pindi ;  mod  also  of  the  western  and  of  the  eastern  realms.    See  Pope's 
Nala4iyar,  p.  414. 


Sll9jDU^^.      Sd|.  20I 

Qi/r  ^nsKSss  j§^  ^u9(b  i^efreamul  uyfrQGVrr®  j5rT^(Lp<s^  ^p^f 

&(T^(SiDL^S'  Qa^iBSLL  eo^^p  f^^Q^CS  ^nfSluj  Q^^eoeudr 
u(rffl(siDL^u  ufTfifasseir  ^ffiLtf^u  ud&'ih  .j^^Q^^ssr  ^sifri^^ 

SO. 

Q^fTjtfliSssr  (SkfihOuiifip  Q&'fr2sv<i  sua  (^vSiQ(Sv\  ^^  (Sxsi^l 


VIII. 

O  tender  Kuyil,  come  thou  here !   Mai  sought  Him,  and  the  'Four-faced '-one, 
Nor  found,  then  ceased,  and  pondering  stood.  Cleavingthe  heaven,  in  shining  fire, 
V^eyond  all  worlds  He  rose  that  day,  His  body  like  the  light  rayed  out. 
On  prancing  steed  a  groom  H  e  rode ;  call  H  im  with  streaming  lock  to  come  I  3a 

IX. 
The  mrikeloiu  InitUtlOB. 
KuYiL,  thy  dark  form  gleams  with  gold;  thou  in  the  fragrant  grove  dost  joy! 
The  Blest,  Whose  glorious  form  is  bright  as  splendour  of  the  lotus  red, 
On  earth  showed  us  His  feet;  set  free  from  every  bond,  and  made  me  His. 
The  beauteous  cinctured  golden  Form,  th*  Ambrosial-One,  go  call  to  come  I  36 

X. 
Sis  manifestation  aa  a  gnrn. 
Hear  this,  thou  Kuyil,  calling  'midst  the  grove  whose  shady  boughs  enlace ! 
A  Bi^hman  here  He  came,  revealed  His  beauteous  rosy  feet  to  me. 
'  This  man  is  one  of  us,'  He  said,  and  here  in  grace  made  me  His  own  ! 
The  Lord  of  gods.  Whose  sacred  form  is  as  red  fire,  go  bid  to  come  !  40 


See  VII.  18.  40.  See  XIX.  4. 
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^f^Qi  ir  «=ft  &. 


METRE  OF  XVIII. 

I.  Here  the  metre  is  A9iriya-Viruttam  of  six  feet. 

a.  These  are  all  of  two  metrical  syllables  (G.  174),  S^p9i,    They  represent  the  spondee,  and 
the  three  feet  formed  by  resolation  of  each  long  syllable  into  two  short  ones ;  i.  e. 


V   w   — 
w   w  v  w 

-WW 


3.  Each  of  these  feet  has  two  fall  'measures '  (wr^^r,  G.  16) ;  thns  the  time  of  a  line  is  twelve 
measures  (long  syllables),  or  twenty-fonr  half-measnrea  (short  syllables). 

4.  The  four  lines  of  each  stanza  have  initial  rhyme  (G.  i8a). 

5.  Each  line  is  divided  by  caesura  into  two  equal  parts,  with  assonance  (G.  183),  generally  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  foot.    The  lines  have  most  often  eight  long  and  eight  short  syllables. 

6.  The  scheme  is : 


w  w  w  w 


wwww       wwww 


The  first  half  begins  and  ends,  and  the  second  half  ends,  with  a  metricaily  long  syllable. 

7.  Nasals  and  double  letters  are  often  slurred ;  thus  ^*)p  is  ^^«r,  and  Q«nMo(*)«D«  is  s^ttmtb, 

8.  Very  many  lines  are  dactylic  Hexameters,  rather  after  Greek  than  Latin  models : 


I  -ww| 


|  —  wu|— uw|— - 
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^Q^^^^IT  fiiS  Lb. 

[^i9L6B>t£CsirdBrL    {p^niDaDii).] 

[Metre :  Qmim>,  Qm^u,.    See  XLVII,  XLVIII.] 

a. 
ej^tSeoff  ^esrQ^!TmLD[fssfiQLL\  ^ifiQuiTifip(giJb 


THE  SACRED  TEN  SIGNS:   THE  ROYAL  INSIGNIA. 

HYMN   XIX. 

I. 
The  Vam«  of  the  Kin^r- 
'  Parrot  fair  and  tender  I  soothly  tell  the  glorious  Name 
Of  Perun-turrai's  King  I ' — '  Lord  of  Arur, — the  ruddy  Prince, — 
The  White-flower-god, — and  he  of  the  milky  sea  praised  Him  thus : 

Name  we  our  Peruman,  the  Prince  of  gods  I '  4 

II. 

'  O  Emerald,  whose  blameless  speech  is  sweet  I  The  Land  declare 
Owned  by  the  Lord  of  all  the  sevenfold  world,  Whose  own  we  are.' 
'  He  rules  His  loving  ones  in  love,  and  gives  unfailing  grace, 

His  Land  is  aye  the  southern  Pa^idi  realm  I'  8 


I.  Comp.  Ovid,  Amores  ii.  6:  'Psittacus,  eois  imitatrix  eUes  ad  Indis,  ran  forma  colons.' 
a.  Or  '  niddy ' ;  see  O^  in  Lex.  For  legend  of  Axiir,  see  Periya  Pnranam,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  A  whole 
canto  is  allotted  to  it.  Called  also  Mutkur,  In  Dcvaram,  pp.  647-703,  are  thirty-four  lyrics  in  iU 
honoar.  Comp.  for  the  whole  song,  Pattanattn  PiJlai's  poems,  Vithya  VinSthini  Series,  Madras, 
189a,  pp.  4-8 ;  and  in  this  collection  II.  ioi-ia4.  The  differences  are  instructive.  4.  So  II.  laa; 
VII.  40;  XVIII.  40  ;  XXV.  a;.  5.  The  beautiful  chapters  Ixxiv.  &c.  in  the  Kurral  illustrate 

this.  6.  Poril^  *  world,'  may  be  translated  also  *  grove.'  8.  The  Pan^iyan  land  is  sacred  to 

Qivan.    One  of  the  greatest  shrines  is  at  Madura.    See  XXXVI;  and  II.  118.    Others  say  that  the 
(^0^  land  is  the  '  holy  land,'  on  account  of  Q^ithambaram  and  Arur. 
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euT^eujkfiSjSGD^Lb6Viass(Lpeueujs^i^iLiih 

®. 


III. 

The  City  of  the  Kin^r- 
'  O  babbling  bird,  dweller  in  flowery  grove  with  fragrance  filled ! 
What  is  the  Town  where  dwells  our  Lord,  the  partner  of  the  Queen?' 
'  The  City  Uttara-kofa-mangai  named  by  men  devout 

And  true,  as  Qiva-town  on  earth  is  praisM  I  *  u 

IV. 
The  KlBff'v  Hirer. 

'  Red-mouth'd,  green-wing'd  bright  bird !   Tell  us  the  River  of  the  Sire 
Who  makes  His  home  within  our  heart,  great  Perun-turrai's  King ! ' 
'O  maid,  the  Master's  River  is  the  rapture  sent  from  heaven, 

Come  down,  the  foulness  of  our  mind  to  cleanse.'  i6 

V. 
The  Xountain  of  the  Kin^r- 
'  O  parrot  purple-mouth'd  I   Tell  me  the  ever-during  Mount 
Of  Perun-turrai's  King,  that  hides  its  head  in  clouds.* — '  O  maid, 
Behold  and  study  well, — His  Mount  is  bliss  of  sweet  "release"; 

Where  the  soul's  darkness  flees,  and  light  shines  forth.'  ao 


9.  Tath-^u^  'where  bees  feast  oa  the  pollen.'  11.  See  II.  lao.  15.  Sec  II.  105, 106. 

.'ttrm/,  737.    Comp.  Kurra{,  ch.  Ixxv,  especially  742.         17.  Ovid,  Amores  i;.  6 :  *  Tincta  gerent 
ibro  Punica  rostra  .  . .  .*        19.  See  II.  123,  134. 
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air. 
^uuirCoL.  eujs^tuijiLi  ^nJSlLjsev  GT^SediCSajl 

Q^^UGSiUU^i^  QjBGD^UJlT!TlU^  QfilUGUuQueiff  (Sem^^(SS)3=UU 


VI. 
TlM  Klaff'v  OonrMT. 

*  Come  hither,  parrot  mine !  and  tell,  before  thou  seek'st  thy  cage, 
The  Lord  of  matchless  glory,  what  rides  He?  * — '  He  joyous  rides 
Upon  the  Courser  of  the  sky ; — with  honied  thought  the  maids 

Divine  attending  chaunt  melodious  praise  I  *  24 

VII. 
The  Zisff's  Weapon. 

'  Parrot,  whose  words  are  honey  from  the  bough  !  What  Weapon  pray 
Overcomes  the  foes  of  Perun-turrai's  blameless  King  ? ' 

*  The  triple  Weapon  that  He  wields,  transfixes  threefold  sin, 

Causing  the  souls  from  malice  free  to  melt.'  28 

VIII. 
The  Tiikg'u  Brum. 

'  Parrot,  whose  words  as  milk  are  sweet,  tell  me  the  martial  Drum 
That  awful  sounds  before  our  Perun-turrai's  King  I ' — '  In  love 
It  bids  the  foe  of  "birth  "  confounded  flee, — and  makes  arise 

All  bliss  of  heaven :  the  joyous  Natha-drum.'  3a 


aa.  See  II.  116.  a;,  a8.  See  11.  109,  no.  3a.  See  II.  107,  108;  XLVI.  i. 
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3k. 

(dldiu  QuQ^^i^^sipiuiesr  Qld lu^fiirit  otot ? — ^lueiS^Bsr 

fi(T6iii  c=S)/JV  irrih  SLeujbfi  ^/r/f.  imr 

Q^jdsou  UiSriEaQetf^CoUjl  jprjSiru  QuQ^jB^GSipiQssfrm 


IX. 
The  KlBg-'s  Cktflond. 

'  Parrot,  whose  word  is  music,  say,  what  is  the  Garland  worn 

By  Perun-turrai's  Lord, Who  dwells  in  hearts  where  love  wells  up?' — 

'Who  owns  me,  worthless  cur,  and  daily  wards  off  "evil  deeds," — 

He  wears  as  Wreath  the  Taji-amigu.*  36 

X. 

The  Klnff'e  Banner. 

'  Green  parrot  of  the  grove  declare,  what  Banner  glorious  waves 
Above  the  King  of  Perun-turrai's  waters  pure?* — 'Aloft 
The  stainless  Banner  of  the  bull  resplendent  gleams 

In  beauty  manifest,  while  foes  flee  far.'  40 


36.  See  Lex.  and  n.  113, 114,  where  (^ivan's  garland  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  red  water-lily. 
The  Cassia  fistula  {ICimdrat)^  whose  leaves  are  beaatifnl,  long,  yellow,  and  flagrant,  is  his  general 
adornment  (Ainslie,  vol.  i.  p.  60).  37.  See  IL  103,  104,  which  is  cormpt ! 
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[#Cirir^ir€Brar^^.] 

[Metre:  «flMu  iff<s,MA.    Fommla:  -if  |  -if  |  -if  |  -if  |  -lar.] 

(o&^pjiSfiifii  SLbeoms^  LDev(r^jB^6&r  euujeo(^ifi 
^Q^uQuQj^js^esip  ^GDp  SeuQuQ^  UbfrQesrl 

CTLbQu(7^a)/r69r!  uerreifi  ej(LpjBfiQ^efrT(Suj\ 


MORNING  HYMN  IN  THE  TEMPLE 

OR 

THE   ROUSING  FROM  THE   SACRED   COUGHS 


'THE   FREEDOM   OF  THE   UPLIFTED  SOULJ 

HYMN  XX. 

I. 
Hail !  Being,  Source  to  me  of  all  life's  joys !  'Tis  dawn ; 

upon  Thy  flower-like  feet  twin  wreaths  of  blooms  we  lay, 
And  worship,  'neath  the  beauteous  smile  of  grace  benign 

that  from  Thy  sacred  face  beams  on  us.     ^iva-Lord, 
Who  dweirst  in  Perun-turrai '  girt  with  cool  rice-fields, 

where  'mid  the  fertile  soil  th'  expanding  lotus  blooms  I 
Thou  on  Whose  lifted  banner  is  the  Bull' !   Master  I 

Our  mighty  Lord !  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  ! 


^  The  image  of  the  god  is  laid  upon  a  conch  each  evening,  and  taken  np  in  the  morning.    This 
reveille  is  the  first  business  of  the  day.  This  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  ver.  5.  ^  This  was 

composed  in  Penm-turai, '  the  great  harbonr,'  where  the  poet  went  to  bay  horses  for  his  King,  and 
was  made  a  disciple  (p.  zxi).  '  The  boll  is  (^ivan's  emblem.  He  rides  on  a  white  bnll.  It  is  also 
on  his  banner  (XIX.  40).  The  ball-headed  Ncmdi,  whose  image  is  everywhere  in  Soath  India,  is 
his  Lord  High  Chamberlain. 
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a.. 

(Tn. 

Q^tfQj^uu(BiQdsTp^^  gSq^uQuiQjbu^A^^ 

)&'nSdSLpp(ffeffi&m6s  /tlLl  !tiu  ! 
^(n^uQu(T^ji^(SS)p  Q^(SiDpSeuQu(ri^Ln!T(oesr ! 


II. 
The  sun  has  neared  the  eastern  bound*;  darkness  departs; 

dawn  broadens  out ;  and,  like  that  sun,  the  tenderness 
Of  Thy  blest  face's  flower  uprising  shines ;  and  so, 

while  bourgeons  forth  the  fragrant  flower  of  Thine  eyes*  beam, 
Round  the  King's  dwelling  fair  hum  myriad  swarms  of  bees'. 

See,  (Jliva-Lord,  in  Perun-turrai's  hallowed  shrine  Who  dwell'st ! 
Mountain  of  bliss,  treasures  of  grace  Who  com'st  to  yield ! 

O  surging  Sea !  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  ! 

III. 
The  tender  Ku3rirs'  note  is  heard ;  the  cocks  have  crowed ; 

the  little  birds  sing  out;  sound  loud  the  tuneful  shells^; 
Starlights  have  paled ;  day's  lights  upon  the  eastern  hill 

are  mustering.     In  favouring  love  O  show  to  us 
Thy  twin  feet,  anklet-decked',  divinely  bright ; — 

(^iva-Lord,  in  Perun-turrai's  hallowed  shrine  Who  dwell'st ! 


'  The  original  says,  *  Indra's  region/  since  he  is  regent  of  the  East.    There  are  eight  points  of 
the  compass.    Over  each  a  deity  presides.  *  This  passage  b  a  curious  double  entendrt.    It  may 

also  be  rendered  'the  vast  assembled  host  sing  the  six^yllables ' :  dm-fi-vd-ya-na-ma^    The  bee%  or 
winged  beetles,  are  called  by  metonomy  *  six-feets.'  ■  Comp.  VII.  29.    The  Koil  or  Knyil,  for 

which  there  is  no  English  name.    See  XVIII.         *  The  (pofMa,  or  conch-shell,  nsed  in  the  temple 
music.  *  Worn  especially  by  kings  and  heroes. 
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(^jmssBGD&'eSSsssrujffiajiTifiGifriT  ^(n^uTeo; 
Q^eSrGsFli^ei)  ^^^gQ  ^n^uiSesrir  ^pQ^utreo; — 

®. 

QmiLL-jj^QiuriLb  ^2s5r3sss(S&n^fiSeurrGD[F4=^ 
&fiibiiS)iSir6aeuujp/6i(TJ^uQu(T^j^GopLbm^\ 
SjB^fls5rA(^iJiiD(fiiumLj  oniaseiffQpGsrGkifi 

Thee  all  find  hard  to  know ;  easy  to  us  Thine  own  I 

Our  mighty  Lord !  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  I  la 

IV. 

There  stand  the  players  on  the  sweet-voiced  lute  and  lyre ; 

there  those  that  utter  praises  with  the  Vedic  chaunt ; 
There  those  whose  hands  bear  wreaths  of  flowers  entwined ; 

there  those  that  bend,  that  weep,  in  ecstasy  that  faint ; 
There  those  that  clasp  above  their  heads  adoring  hands ; — 

(^iva-Lord,  in  Perun-turrai*s  hallowed  shrine  Who  dwell'st ! 
Me  too  make  Thou  Thine  own,  on  me  sweet  grace  bestow  I 

Our  mighty  Lord  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  I  16 

V. 

'Thou  dwell'st  in  all  the  elements,*  'tis  said ;  and  yet        ^ 
'Thou  goest  not,  nor  com'st  ;*  the  sages  thus  have  sung 

Their  rhythmic  songs.    Though  neither  have  we  heard  nor  learnt 
of  those  that  Thee  by  seeing  of  the  eye  have  known.  X 

Thou  King  of  Perun-turrai,  girt  with  cool  rice-fields, 
to  ponder  Thee  is  hard  to  human  thought.   To  us 


2IO  ^(^Qjirffftd). 

Q^^iiasm  ^^^Q^LbGSiLD  ^e&n^Qi^eirLiifliLiiJb 

air. 

Q&'UL^SLL6VlEiasemiXi6V(T^JBfi(S&reuU60(^lfi 

^UL9puns^^Q^6iDixt  ^6ifn-.(n^6lfrLf(fiiLiih 

^^Ulfi&'arGlDeU  GT€sr  ^(LpQ^Gsr  ^nSfip 

asffiO^esTf  ^e^Q^esT  ^LBUQ^Cb  ^nSujtrit. 


In  presence  come !   Cut  off  our  ills !   In  mercy  make  us  Thine ! 

Our  mighty  Lord  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  !  20 

VI. 

Thy  saints,  who  sinless  in  Thy  home  abide  and  know, 

have  come,  their  bonds  cast  off;  and  now,  a  mighty  host, 
With  beauteous  garlands  decked,  and  clothed  in  human  shape, 

they  all  adore  Thee,  Bridegroom  of  the  Goddess  dread ! 
^iva-Lord,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  hallow'd  shrine, 

girt  with  cool  rice-fields,  where  th'  empurpled  lotus  blooms  I 
Cut  off  this  'birth  V  make  us  Thine  own,  bestow  Thy  grace ! 

Our  mighty  Lord !  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  !  24 

VII. 

'The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  that;'  'ambrosia  that;' 

'that's  hard;'  'this  easy:'  thus  Immortals  too  know  not ! 

'This  is  His  sacred  form;  this  is  Himself:'  that  we 

may  say  and  know,  make  us  Thine  own ;  in  grace  arise ! 


'  Compare  Pope's  Naia4iyar,  chap.  xi.  pp.  66-68. 
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a^ 


(ffieuQj^Lb  ^nSSevffiojfreuiTLDppnSeuaiT? 

Q^JS^lfiA)LIGSi[F^(T^QLbGsFllLflB6iirLLl^^f 

^(n^uQuQ^fi^GDp  &,GDp(oS!TuSgfilfBliSlTLLuf.f 


In  Uttara-ko9a-mangai's*  sweet  perfumM  groves 

Thou  dwell'st  I   O  King  of  Perun-turrai's  hallowed  shrine  ! 

What  service  Thou  demandest,  Lo  I  we  willing  pay. 

Our  mighty  Lord  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  !  a8 

VIII. 

Before  all  being  First,  the  Midst,  the  Last  art  Thou. 

The  Three ^  know  not  Thy  nature :  how  should  others  know?  K 
Thou,  with  Thy  tender  Spouse,  Thy  servants'  lowly  huts 

in  grace  didst  visit,  entering  each.  Supernal  One  I 
Like  ruddy  fire  Thou  once  didst  show  Thy  sacred  form ; 

didst  show  me  Perun-turrai's  temple,  where  Thou  dwell'st ; 
As  Anthanan '  didst  show  Thyself,  and  make  me  Thine. 

Ambrosia  rare  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  I  32 

IX. 

The  gods  in  heaven  who  dwell  may  not  approach  Thy  seat ! 
O  Being  worthiest  I  Yet  us  who  at  Thy  foot 


^  Uttara-kofa-maAgfti,  an  ancient  PSn^iyan  capital,  eight  miles  south-west  of  Ramnad.     'i.e.  Indra, 
Brahma,  and  Vishnu.        '  A  title  of  Brahmans.    See  Pope*s  Kurraf^  in  Lex. 

P  2 
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LfGUGnflu^pCSuiTiLJULSpeuireiDU}  ^@)^^ 
^GueSv^pH^^Q^GSiUb  c^iLQsrreirefreueoiSVfnLj^ 


Pay  homage,  Thou  to  earth  descending,  mad^st  blest. 

Dweller  in  fertile  Perun-turrai's  shrine !  our  eyes 
Beheld  Thee ;  honied  sweetness  made  our  being  glad. 

Ambrosia  of  the  sea !    Sweetest  of  sweets !   Thou  art 
Within  Thy  longing  servants'  thought ! — Soul  of  this  world ! — 

Our  mighty  Lord !  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  I  36 

X. 

Said  sacred  Msl  and  flower-born  Ayan  as  they  gazed 

on  fi van's  form,  'This  dayJn  vain  we  spend  and  cry. 
'Tis  time  we  went  to  earth  and  there  were  bom.   'Tis  earth, 

'tis  earth  alone  where  ^ivan's  grace  is  wont  to  save.' 
Thou  King,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  ^  hallow'd  shrine, 

mighty  Thou  wert  to  enter  earth,  and  make  us  Thine  ! 
Thou  and  the  Grace,  that  flower-like  blooms  from  forth  Thy  form, 

Ambrosia  rare  I  from  off  Thy  couch  in  grace  arise  !  40 


^  Perun4tirrm  (<  the  great  haven ')  was  to  the  sage  very  much  what  Jerasalem,  the  Holy,  was  to 
the  Hebrew  Psalmists  and  Prophets;  and  what  Jerusalem,  the  Golden,  is  to  Christians  now. 
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[^|iir^ujir£iu  9$^iiff\ii&.'] 

[Metre  :  ^(fiAD  tfo^M    Formnla  :  -lar  |  -m  |  -«rA  twice.] 

a. 

^i^uiriT  fi®ek^eiT  ^Q5A(^ih  ^Q^'bsau 
LfffiiuinLj^  QuireSr  GsriliUGV^Qfiih 


THE   ANCIENT   SACRED   TEMPLE-SONG 

OR 

'ETERNAL   REALITY/ 

HYMN   XXI. 

I. 
The  Mistress  dwells  in  midmost  of  Thyself ; 

within  the  Mistress  centred  dwellest  Thou ; 
Midst  of  Thy  servant  if  Ye  Both  do  dwell, 

to  me  Thy  servant  ever  give  the  grace 
Amidst  Thy  lowliest  servants  to  abide ; 

our  Primal  Lord,  Whose  Being  knows  no  end, 
Who  dwellest  in  the  sacred  golden  porch, 

still  present  to  fulfil  my  heart's  intent ! 


I.  Note  XIII.  (W/i  is  'diyine  grace.'  3.  Lines  3 »  13-16,  54  are  irregular  in  metre. 

4.  Comp.  Psalm  xxvii. 


214  ^I^QJ  (r  dFSll). 


pAas  ^p^  QpesT^Qufrl 
6U(TLp  GurrifijififTiu^  ^i^Qiup(^Gsr 

QuTGSrSSriJb  USO^Q^lh  (Lp(Lp(Lpfi(o6V\ 


4ft. 


II. 

Z  have  not  swcrveA. 
E'erwhile  in  presence  here  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine ; 

and  I  even  so  to  be  with  effort  strain : 
I  follow  Thee,  and  Thy  behests  fulfil ;  ^ 

but  still  I  here  behind  am  left,  ^eat  Lord/^ 
If  Thou  appear  not  now  in  grace,  and  bid  , 

me  Qome,  will  not  Thy  servants  doubting  say, 
'And  who  was  he  that  stood  ere  while  with  Thee,' 

Who  joyest  in  the  golden  hall  to  dance  ?  8  | 

III. 
'  He  joy*d  erewhile  in  loving  service  done,' — 

if  I,  with  heart  of  feeling  reft  made  hard  I 

By  grief,  complain,  for  all  the  world  to  know, —  i 

will  they  not  say, '  This  is  no  fitting  thing  ? ' 
Thy  faithful  ones,  the  sacrifice  performed, 

now  dwell  in  bliss  with  Thee,  and  Thou  with  them. 
If  Thou  Thy  face  to  me  turn -not,  I  die, — 

-^life's  Source,  Who  dwellest  in  the  golden  court !  i  a 


II.  See  l^end,  §  5,  p.  xxviii. 
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(b(Lpu^  Qeu ^Gsr fiSiLLpQpesT 

Q^  lu  Qs^  ?  Qu  (T^esTLb  u  GV^esiaQ^ !  sm 

®. 
^GDff(S^\  Qurr^ssTLb  ueo^^{f(SiL6 

^GDffQ^ii  Qs(riQs!T^  ^[fGifuseo 
^&=p  fSiQj^pQ^  Qeua=p(opm; 


IV. 

Thou  Source  of  All !   Guide  to  the  senses  five ; 

and  to  the  Three ;  to  me,  too,  in  life's  way ! 
Thine  ancient  servants'  thronging  multitude 

is  gathered  now  within  the  heavenly  courts. 
Fount  of  all  brightness !   Thou  hast  given  them  grace ; 

shall  I  not  cry,  *  To  me  show  pity  too  ?'  X 
And  so  I  weep, — what  other  can  I  do  ? — 

Thou  King  of  Tillai's  sacred  court  of  gold  I 

V. 

'  King,  Dancer  in  the  golden  court. 

Ambrosia,' — looking  for  Thy  grace,— I  cry. 
Like  patient  heron  watching  for  its  prey, 

by  night  and  day,  I  drooping  'bide  and  mourn. 
Thy  saints  have  reached  the  shore, — in  joy  they  shine ; 

to  me  if  Thou  deny  that  vision  bright, — 
Like  butter  hidden  in  the  curdled  milk, — 

still  silent,  will  not  they  reproach  ? 


13.  '  Accende  lumen  sensibus.' 


2i6  ^lljeuir  jFSiS). 

Or. 


^Qi^fBsp  uflssrasp  iSi^^issfri^iru ; 
^eireuiTifleSLDfr  iLirQeuQ^? 


VI. 

Even  they  will  heap  reproach  upon  my  name, 

revile,  and  scoffing  point  me  out  as  Thine ; 
While  others  all  will  utter  various  speech ; 

but  I  will  cherish  yearnings  for  Thy  grace. 
Teacher  I — that  I  amid  Thy  loving  ones 

may  render  service  in  the  sacred  hall, — 
Father ! — Who  dancest  in  the  golden  court, — 

henceforth,  O  Ruler,  pity  show  to  me  I  24 

VII. 

'  Show  pity.  Dancer  in  the  golden  court,' 

with  ever-yearning  soul  I  pray.     Of  old, 
Rare  teaching  didst  Thou  give,  and  mad'st  me  Thine ! 

Shall  I  become  mere  beast,  with  none  to  own  ? 
Thy  saints  around  Thee  throng,  where  Thou  and  they, 

in  happy  sport  commingled,  ever  dwell. 
That  I  may  thither  rise  to  join  the  band, 

our  only  Bliss,  in  grace  O  bid  me  come  I  a8 
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QufrarCoSsrl  QuireirGsnh  ueoisk^^^frl 

Q^^Cofi  Qui^p  SffiiuirCofffT?  MktL 

80. 
SffiuurriT^  <£6yf7uLi/r/f,  QfiGsBuutriT^ 

eSffiuuTit^  (oSLLufriTf  QiL^^eunH^ 

QeudiQeu  jSiQj^fi^Gsr  f^q^jsiLLp 
fsif\uuii^  QuidsresTLL  ueo^fiff®^ 

^SsUQIfT,  €T6irUIT!T.     ^ GU ir(LpaT(o GST 


VIII. 
Wliom  !!*▼•  Z  •»▼•  TliMT 

Grace  if  Thou  show  not  to  Thy  servant,  who 

is  here  to  bid  me  cast  away  my  fears  ? 
All  gold,  Thou  entering  here,  mad'st  me  Thine  own, 

as  thing  of  worth ;  Dancer  in  court  of  gold  I 
Me,  from  Thee  severed,  with  bewildered  mind, 

and  troubled  sore,  ah  I  bid  to  come  to  Thee. 
If  Thou  show  not  Thy  glorious  fellowship, 

I  die ;  and  then  will  not  men  scoff?  33 

IX. 
Tli«  joyv  of  fivan's  panMli— . 
They  smile,  they  joy,  honied  delights  they  quaff, 

in  thronging  crowds  Thy  words  expound  and  hear, 
And  loud  extol.   Then  each  apart  repeats 

the  saving  mystery  of  Thy  sacred  Name. 
*Our  Head,  Who  dancest  in  the  golden  court,' 

they  cry-    Before  these  blessed  ones,  shall  I 
Like  dog,  that  jackals  chase  and  scare,  remain  ? 

My  Teacher,  even  now  bestow  Thy  grace  I  36 


2l8  ^gaiir^sii). 

so. 

^LDLb  iSfspnS^  JSUJ6Srj§IT 
uevstrev  ^^^ssfu  utreSifi^u 

^Q^etnTiul  CT69rSs9re.65)i_/L//r(?69r!  ^o 


X.  • 

Li«t  not  my  tnurt  be  Tain  I 
'  He  will  not  cease  to  pour  on  us  His  gifts/ — 

thus  have  I  raving  named  Thy  Name, 
My  eyes  with  tears  were  fill'd, — my  praising  mouth 

falter'd, — I  bow'd, — in  thought  with  melting  soul 
Many  a  time  Thine  image  I  recalled, — 

and  uttering  praises  named  the  golden  court. 
My  Master,  grant  Thy  grace  to  me,  and  oh  !  ^\ 

have  pity  on  the  soul  that  pines  for  Thee  I     \  40 
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(?  <£ /r  u9/p/e9  (in^  u  LI  j^  d?  o). 

[Metre :  «0^  ^(s/i^t.    Formula :  -if  |  -«r  |  -i9  |  ->r  ||  -i9  |  -i9  |  -«r.] 

s. 
LLitS^^Gsr  Qpeirdssr  L£iUjiS(Slih  eu^^u 

Fr'nSlev!TLJUfiias6ifiiu(rGoeuiLfiBfSi^ji^ 


THE   SACRED   TEMPLE-LYRIC. 

[an  anaphoretic  decad.] 

'THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SACRED  ENJOYMENT/ 

HYMN  XXII. 


Show  mm  Thj  Aum. 

With  changing  wiles  the  senses  five  bewilder  me : 

their  course  Thou  dost  close  up,  Ambrosial  Fount ! 
Come,  Light  Supeme,  that  ever  springing  fill'st  my  soul  I 

and  give  me  grace  to  see  Thee  as  Thou  art 
Essential  Sweetness  pure  I   O  mighty  ^iva-Peruman, 

Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  sacred  shrine  I 
O  Thou,  the  bliss  all  endless  happy  stations  yield, 

transcending  far,  my  Pleasure  and  my  Love  I 


I.  See  T.  V.U.P.,  Canto  V.  6a.    Comp.  the  beaatifia  Aphorism  (Sattram)  Till  in  CiTa-Bftna-bddham. 
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(yimL^LD(riUUlSl(airL^(ip(L^LD!TlUUU!TJS^ 
^(T5G5)L<5F^QiL/(r;5;5G5)/r(?dF! 

QuTlUI^Q^mSIJf.ji^QLDlija'^LJSrT ! 


II. 

Pxalse  for  graoo  imparted. 

In  LOVE,  Thy  servant's  soul  and  body  thrilling  through, 

and  melting  all  my  heart  with  rapturous  bliss, 
Thou  hast  bestowed  sweet  grace  beyond  my  being's  powers ; — 

and  I  for  this  have  no  return  to  give  I 
Thou  art  before !  Thou  art  behind  I  Thou  art  the  Free,  "^ 

through  all  difTus'd  I   Thou  First,  without  an  end  I 
South-Perun-turrai's  Lord  I    O  ^iva-Peruman  I 

^iva-Puram's  ever-glorious  King  I 

III. 
Znapire  hm  to  fool  and  uttor  tho  Tory  trutli  rogardlag  Tlioo. 

O  King,  the  slave  of  Thine  own  loving  ones  am  I. 

Father !  not  soul  alone  but  body  too. 
Thou  enterest  melting,  and  with  sweetness  fiU'st  each  pore. 

Thou  dost  disperse  false  darkness,  O  true  Light  I 
Ambrosial  Sea,  whose  clearness  knows  no  ruffling  wave  I 

Qivan,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine  I 
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Frj!SeViriQ^!T(Lp^i9rL^ITi^^Qp\ 

LDesipiLfuariu^  LBGDpuSarQufrQi^^LBmLj^  eufiQ^dsr 

SesipQu(Trf'j§if(ouiTpSji(ssi^Guifiuuu  [riLf^ 
^Q^uQuQ^figlQSip  ^(ss)pSeu(o(S9r\ 

Thou  Thought  uniquei  thinking  what  passes  word  and  thought ! 

teach  me  to  know  the  way  to  speak  of  Thee  I  la 

IV. 

Sages  that  know  all  else ;  the  heav'niy  ones  and  all 

the  others,  scarce  can  know  Thee,  Being  rare  I 
Life  of  all  lives,  with  none  confused  I    My  healing  Balm, 

that  from  '  Embodiments  *  my  spirit  frees  I 
Pure  Light,  clear  shining  'mid  the  darkness  dense  I 

^ivan,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine  I 
O  Bliss,  of  qualities  devoid  I    Henceforth  to  me, 

who  have  to  Thee  drawn  nigh,  what  can  there  lack  ?  16 

V. 

Fulness,  that  knows  no  lack  ;  ambrosial  Essence  pure  I 

O  unsealed  mount  of  ever-blazing  light ! 
Thou  art  the  Veda, — Thou  the  mystic  Veda's  sense. 

Within  my  mind  Thou  coming,  'bid'st  its  Lord  I 
As  torrents  burst  their  bounds.  Thou  rushest  through  my  soul ! 

^ivan.  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine  ! 

I  a.  See  Martineaa's   Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  vol.  i.  pp.  83,  aoo.      Aristotle's  definition  of 
God  :  Kot  iariv  1)  y^rjiru,  yo^<r€oiK  v^ats :  *  thought  of  thought.* 
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Q-O 


sessF  emipidS6iff(9iQsiT6tssnjf.^Qp ! 


S^PjS^P  ^GOLDjS^SSfLJLjpjS^BliTfl 

eJPujeoirpiSifS^u^pfSiGsrGSiiXi 


O  King,  my  body  hast  Thou  made  Thine  home ;  henceforth 

what  blessings  shall  Thy  suppliant  ask  of  Thee  ?  20 

VI. 

That  I  may  ever  ask  and  melt,  within  my  mind, 

0  Light,  Thou  dost  arise  I   In  beauty  shines 
On  heavenly  heads  the  lotus  of  Thy  roseate  feet  1 

^ivan,  who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine  I 
The  boundless  ether,  water,  earth,  fire,  air ; — all  these 

Thou  art ;  and  none  of  these  Thou  art ;  but  dwell'st 
In  these  conceal'd,  O  formless  One  I    My  heart  is  glad 

that  with  these  eyes  this  day  I've  seen  Thee  clear  I  34 

VII. 

This  day  on  me  in  grace  Thou  risest  bright,  a  Sun, 

bidding  from  out  my  mind  the  darkness  flee  I 
That  thought  may  cease  upon  Thy  nature  manifest, 

1  think.     Beside  Thee  all  that  is  is  nought, — 


34.  a  yarions  reading  (a.^^*)  gives  '  O  Form  unique ! 
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UfflTU^lJi  ^GSSiL^LL  ^2sSf^iglLDfnLJ(Lp9Bff^JLJ 

8m. 

^0Qi(?69r!  Q^frevsil^psffiuj^ 
e^P(?ttj!  jg®(Ssul  ^jb^ColdI  ujs^ih 


Moving  ever, — as  atoms  ever  wasting, — Thou  art  One  !        'TV**-*  ^    t^*^-«-^ . 
^ivan,  Who  dwell'st  in  Penin-turrai's  shrine  I 
^hou  art  not  anything ;  without  Thee  nothing  is ;  >^7 

who  are  they  that  can  know  Thee  as  Thou  art  ?  a8 

VIII. 

Expanse  of  light,  that  everywhere  through  every  world, 

o'er  earth  and  heaven  springs  forth  and  spreads  alone  I 
Thou  Fire  in  water  hid  1   O  Pure  One,  if  of  Thee 

we  think,  Thou'rt  hard  to  reach.    Fountain  of  grace, 
Upspringing  in  the  thought  devout,  as  honey  sweet  1 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  sacred  shrine 
Who  dwell'st,— who  are  my  kindred  here,  and  strangers  who  ? 

my  Light,  Thou  changest  all  to  rapturous  joy  I  3a 

IX. 

O  Form,  beheld  in  radiant  light  made  manifest ; 

Thou  only  Mystic  One,  Who  wear'st  no  form ; 
Thou  First  I   Thou  Midst  1   Thou  Last !  Great  Sea  of  rapturous  joy  1 

Thou  that  dost  loose  our  being's  bonds  I 


224  f^Qiff  9a(t, 

so. 
dF/Ej«»(r/rl  e^iQc9f/r(?sv/rdFjg/r/f? 
^  ujf{^j§QuppQ^!T6irQp  eSjufrev  ? 

iUlGsB^P  SgVgSt  g^/f  G8>(££i)LD/r(?/E)!  ^(f 


Thou  sacred  Hill  of  grace  and  good,  from  evil  free  I 

^ivan  in  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st !   There  is  no  way  for  Thee  to  part  from  me ! 

Come,  GIVE  to  me  to  worship  at  Thy  feet  I  z6 

X.  ; 

What  Thou  hast  given  is  Thee  ;  and  what  hast  gained  is  Me  :     . 

O  ^ankarS,  who  is  the  knowing  one  ?  y  I 

I  have  obtained  the  rapturous  bliss  that  knows  no  end ; 

yet  now,  what  one  thing  hast  Thou  gained  from  me  ? 
Our  PerumSn,  Who  for  Thy  shrine  hast  ta'en  my  thought ! 

^ivan,  Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  courts  I  j 

My  Father,  and  my  Master  I  Thou  hast  made  this  frame 

Thine  home ;  for  this  I  know  no  meet  return  I       "^  40  ^ 


40.  See  lines  4,  6,  and  20. 
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[Metre:   «<Mii  iVo^^,  eight  feet.] 


L/^  LDeoiA  sipeo^  Ssssr^tf.  iSltfijif^ij^, 


efrenA  Si 


Q^iuiuQld  Gsfiuj(o65r\  Q^iueueiDs  ^nSKSiusir; 


WEARINESS    OF  LIFE. 

(THE    INFINITY   OF   BLISS  IN   giVAN.) 

HYMN  xxm. 


8«T«r'd  ttom.  TliM  Z  oumot  21t«. 

I,  false,  am  sever'd  from  the  flow'ry  feet  that,  entering  here, 

made  my  soul  melt,  distilling  nectar  sweet. 
Yet  I,  poor  wretch,  die  not  as  yet ;  but,  in  a  waking  dream, 

the  inner  purpose  of  my  soul  I've  lost. 

0  Teacher,— King,— Great  Sea  of  grace, — Father, — Whose  roseate  form 

Ayan  and  Mai  could  never  come  to  know, — 

1  know  not  what  to  do,  O  ^ivan,  Thou  Who  didst  draw  near 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL  I  4 


f  4.  See  L.  a8. 

^  Q 
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Q.. 

^. 

^Q^^L^  ffip^dssr;  Ljfflps^  a  assffiii^!^ 
flSsouS  ^9Sii^p  (o^eSr^  gSigs^i^u  Li/r<£/r! 

^iaas!T!r\  ersio'ssfSso  eutrssreuifi  QJsevsoiiijb 


II. 

StIU  Z  wmaAMT  hMf. 

Ant-hills  were  they,  and  trees  were  they ;  water  and  air 

their  food ;  thus  heavenly  ones,  and  others  too, 
Were  sore  distresst,  but  none  Thy  flow'ry  feet  beheld, 

0  King  I   Me,  mastered  with  a  single  word, 

Thou  held'st  erewhile.     I  pant  not  now,  nor  melt  in  mind  subdued ; 

1  feel  no  love  devout ;  this  loveless  frame 

I've  not  subdued ;  I  wander  yet,  (Jivan,  Who  didst  draw  near 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  HWELL  I 

III. 
"Whmm  ar«  my  old  joj«  T 

Ev'n  me,  the  meanest  one.  Thou  didst  as  thing  of  worth  regard, 
and  gav'st  Thy  grace ;  and  giving  mad'st  me  glad. 

I  trod  on  air,  O  Rider  of  the  Steed !— Author  of  good  I 
To  all  heaven's  countless  hosts  the  Dwelling-place ! 

Eternal  One !   Who  atest  poison  from  the  billowy  sea  I 
The  cities  of  Thy  foes  Thou  didst  consume ! 


5.  Comp.  VIIL  19,  aa  They  perfonned  ardnous  penances.    Snch  l^endi  are  in  eYCiy  Pur&nam . 
10.  lit.  *  walked  on  my  head.' 
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^Q^uQu  (jj^fl^Gsip  (SldgSIuj  SeuQssrl 
^OTuiT  ^Slbjd  pQ^jB^eu*  Qpiueoeuirif 

^ps  ^laQi^sw  erpjiSspli  iireArL^frib? 

s^,  Metxe  requires 


tfa. 


s» 


Bssrufrev 

jBfrillS^  Q^euQ^*  fifTiLQifih  QurrQ^Qetrl 
jgfTfi  (oGffrl  &.&9rLi  iSifBinQif  ^Q^^sfri 

Bowman !— Command  that  I  should  die,— ^ivan,  Who  didst  draw  near 

AND  DWELL'sT  in  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  !  12 

IV. 
Whj  didst  Thou  ma^km  m*  TliiiMf 

Thy  loving  ones,  and  those  who  wrought  hard  deeds  of  penitence, 

Ayan  and  Mai  too,  joyous^  melted  then 
Like  wax  before  the  fire,  thinking  on  me ;  while  many  a  one 

here  stood  around  1   Why  didst  Thou  make  me  Thine  ? 
My  mind  was  like  the  gnarl'd  and  knotted  tree ;  like  senseless  wood 

my  eye ;  harder  than  iron  my  dull  ear. 
Thou  rul'st  the  south-shore  1    Lord  of  ^iva-world,  Who  didst  draw  near 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL  1  i6 

V. 
X  know  no  otlior  ffoda  Imt  Tlioo. 
Tve  left  the  law  of  'sportive  gods.'    In  love  I  neared  Thee,  named 

Thee  'Teacher*; — in  Thy  gracious  way  1*11  *bide. 
O  Being  rare, — Whom  ev*n  the  'earth-born  gods'  find  not,— that  Thee 
I  may  not  quit,  O  Ruler,  show  me  grace  1 

17-ao.  Perhaps  (i)  deities  worshipped  by  rustics ;   (a)  Brahmans  and  deified  saiats ;  and  (3)  the 
Vedic  and  Pauranic  gods. 

Q  2 


228  ^  g  Qj  n  dF  s  d). 

sfriu  LD!Tiu^(ap^i  dsi^^^Q^m  Q^tuiufriu; 


s frits  (SsvotiSq^  ^(n^&reueiDds  ^fSiCSium; 
QufTj^iS  (osvm  ^i^ei)  QufriSi^ia  sfrCoessr^; 

Ses^pias  (SeierLfssr  dsBeosSiuj  euiueo(^ifi 

^Q^uQu  Q^jii^GDp  (oluqSiu  SeuQesT  I  ^^ 

jgffuS  QeffTOT  ^ilGsr  jSHssnuekj*  ubiiLQi^eir 

jBLB^^  euifiUf  erm  j^iar^tf.  usssBiufru 

Show  me  Thy  jewell'd  feet,  O  God ;  body's  illusions  all 

be  by  Thy  grace  for  ever  swept  away. 
Lord  of  the  gods  that  rule  the  '  evolving  gods  * !  ^ivan,  our  God 

Who  dwell'st  in  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine  1  20 

VI. 
Z  oMUiot  •Bdiix*  thia  ■•▼•nuioe. 

I  loose  not  body's  bonds,  nor  enter  fire  to  end  the  strife ; 

nor  know  the  method  of  Thy  sacred  grace. 
I  cannot  bear  this  'frame';  yet  way  to  'scape  I  none  discern. 

Praise,  praise,  Thou  Rider  on  the  warlike  bull  I 
I  die  not  yet  1  sever'd  from  Thee  what  pleasure  can  I  take  ? 

In  grace  vouchsafe  to  bid  me, '  This  do  thou  I' 
^iVAN,  Who  didst  draw  near  where  waters  flood  the  fertile  fields, 

AND  DWELL'sT  in  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAi's  SHRINE  !  24 

VII. 
Z  an  not  worthy,  jni  liMtf  my  toIm  1 

Illusionist ;  Who  at'st  the  poison  from  the  refluent  sea ; — 

heaven's  Lord ;  our  azure-throated  Balm  of  life ! 
A  cur,  I  cannot  ponder  Thee,  nor  bow  me  at  Thy  foot, 

'  Nama-^ivaya '  humbly  breathing  out ! 


^Jtl 
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Q^iUGsr  ^QjB^  peo^€u  ^ipQainl 

^Q^uQu  (J^fli^<35ip  Ql£iG&U  QoiQgStI 

(Sufrjp  Q^A^iu^y  QufTQ^dSL^p  Si^^Q^im^ 
Lfffjifi  ffi^s  63sflpssuip  Qpssr^BSfi 

(gnSiQsfr&r  Qim^jB<^  Q(ffsssii^(Bp  9k^il.LJiiu\ 

^tf-tu  Qgstgst  ^L^iu  uQsii^ui  ^gsFCS^it? 
9^  GuiTiTLfesr  d^eoeSiu  Guuj6V(^ip 

^Q^uQu  Q^fl^osip  QubeSiiu  SeuQcffrl 

jSps  LBpQplflGsr  j5iujB^6sFI  ^frsisn^fTiUy 

•«.  ?  «r<?9/ (for  metre). 


mtL 


Vile  as  a  demon  I,— show  me  Thy  mighty  way.  Thou  o'er 

Whose  braided  lock  wanders  the  crescent  moon, — 
Beseems  it  far  from  Thee  I  roaming  weep  ?  ^ivan,  Who  cam'st 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAi's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL  I  a8 

VIII. 
Oml  my  mulStiriMgm  be  ylemaliig'  to  TliMf 
Ayan  who  in  the  lotus  dwells,  the  Sleeper  on  the  warring  sea, 

Purandaran,  and  all  the  rest,  stood  round. 
From  dregs  of  ill  Thou  mad'st  me  clean,  showing  Thy  jewell'd  feet ; 

didst  give  the  sign,  and  with  Thy  servants  join !  • 

Then  sore  amazed  I  knew  not  what  to  do.     Balm  of  my  soul, 

and  is  it  sweet  Thy  servant  suffer  pain  ? 
^iVAN,  Who  didst  draw  nigh  where  cooling  waters  flow  around  the  fields, 

AND  DWELL'sT  IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI*S  SHRINE  I  31 

IX. 
Im  thmn  no  plMM  for  mo  mmong  Tlij  ■alnts? 

Indra,  the  Four-faced,  and  the  heavenly  Ones  stood  round,— on  earth 
with  tender  sweetness  then  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine, — 


39.  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Indra.    See  lines  13,  14. 
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fSiBiGis>fS  tunriul  ^laS  ^liiSiu  GDsiumul 

mo, 

P9srr^[j2r^  Q^iSiqih  u(ji^SiLfijb  e^Q^Q^ar; 

Qi35yr<£<s5><fE  (Li/rQ@)(9  iLGOfjeu^  ^nSiurr 
eu!TGST  ai/r!  ldSsu  ll^Q^itq^  ufTfSirl 

dsu92so  LD/ra)Ssu  QldgSIiu  sl^Q<sv\  ¥»o 


Thou  of  the  flow'ry  Foot,  that  took  the  life  from  Death  X 

Gahga  is  Thine ;  the  fire  bums  in  Thy  hand ; 
And  Mall  in  triumph-songs,  to  that  same  flower-foot  sings  ; 

command  me  too,  whose  eye  sees  not,  to  come  I 
Bright  flow  the  flow'ry  streams  around  the  fields  where  Qivan  came 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL  I  36 

X. 
X  languisli  tMnVtng  on  heATonly  Jo^. 
In  tender  grace  Thou  cam'st,  and  bad'st  me  come,  didst  banish  fear ; 

then  in  Thy  grace's  mighty  sea  I  plunged. 
I  drank,  was  sated  ;  now  I  melt  no  more, — QrvAN,  Who  cam'st 

IN  SACRED  PeRUN-TURRAI's  SHRINE  TO  DWELL  ! 

He  who  the  armlet  wears,  and  flowery  Ayan  know  Thee  not, 

heaven's  Lord,  sole  Partner  of  the  Mountain-Maid  1 
I  wilder'd  stand,  while  rising  swells  the  mighty  joy,— O  sea 

WHOSE  WATERS  REST  ON  KaILAI's  LOFTY  HILL  I  40 


34.  See  p.  63.        39.  Vishnu. 
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[u&gGU  jBeliresBruLiii).] 

[««iflB«ii2r  urti®.    The  metre  is  confused.    Each  line  has  four  feet,  and  the  formula  is  often 

-  mrii  |  -  tor  |  -  mrii  |  >  mHtJ] 
UQ^^  LD6Sr^  ^Uf.lUl  SLL^^  (SuifuSsinit;  lUftGST  U!fe&Q\U(SST 

Lf(Lpis^^a^ssiL^u  Ljm^rnxiissiuu  QuirA)6V!Ti^eveSl  ^lesiiBectr 


THE    REFUGE-DECAD 

OR 

*THE    ASSURANCE    OF    MATURITY/ 

HYMN  XXIV. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  song  was  founded  upon  the  Buddhist  formnla  which  required  the 
devotee  to  utter  nine  times  the  word  saraftam  (^^aBenfte  jy«Di.A«<ui&),  three  times  to  Buddha,  three 
times  to  the  law  or  doctiine,  and  three  times  to  the  congregation  (= church,  or  order.  Frankfurter's 
Handbook  of  Pali,  p.  81).  This  entire  abandonment  of  self  on  the  part  of  the  disciple  was  his 
initiaticm  into  the  Buddhistic  system.  Here  our  author  takes  'refuge*  at  the  foot  of  the  loving 
Master  AVho  has  called  him,  and  will  at  last  receive  him  to  Himself.  This  element  of  personal 
devotion  to  One  Whom  he  believes  to  have  been  the  Supreme  manifested  in  the  flesh  is  very  striking, 
and  gives  a  power  that  was  wanting  in  the  Buddhist  system.  We  must  remember  that  all  his  life 
our  sage  was  brought  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Buddhists,  and  that  he  fashions  his  poems  so  as 
to  afford  the  ptrongest  possible  contrast  to  that  which  he  hated. 


Thy  saints  like  clustering  lotus-flowers  have  joined  Thy  roseate^foot  ; 

Mature  of  mind,  with  Thee  they're  gone ;  while  I,  a  sinful  man, 

In  body  foul  and  vile  remain,  devoid  of  wisdom's  lore, 

Of  mind  impure.    Master  1  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  maki^  4 

I.  Comp.  I*  I.         2.  Note  V.         4.  Comp.  XXIII.  10;  U  3.    The  use  of  the  word  'refuge' 
in  Holy  Scripture  should  be  compared  here.    See  Psalm  zc.  i. 


232  ^QQiirffSiS). 

a. 
QurrtfiSdrp  ^gidruuL^iueo  Qeueaea^d^dsr  sippLfismQsffGssr 


II. 
My  rneanness  only  hateful  things  can  do ;  Thy  greatness  still 
Forgives  I— The  serpent-gem  Thou  wear'st ;  swells  GangSl's  stream  Thy  crest ; 
Thou,  by  Thy  sacred  grace,  the  root  of  these  my  '  births ' 
Dost  cut  away.    Master  I  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  biy  refuge  make  !  8 

III. 

Great  Peruman,  Thou  who  dost  free  from  '  birth  M  Thou  frenzy  giv'st 

O  Peruman  ! — Within  my  mind,  O  PerumSn  the  wise. 

Thou  com'st   The  flow'ry  One,  and  giant  Mai  too,  knew  Thee  not ; 

Rare  Peruman  I   Master  I  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  biy  refuge  make  I  la 

IV. 

In  floods  from  sorrow's  pouring  clouds  that  rise,  Thy  loving  ones 
Sinking  have  seized  the  raft  of  Thy  blest  foot,  and  risen  to  heaven. 
Whirl'd  amid  trouble's  sea,  where  women-billows'  dash,  and  lust's 
Sea-monster  wounds,  I  sink.    Master  !  I  Thee  uy  refuge  make  1  16 


13-16.  Comp.  v.  105-108;  XLI.  1-8. 
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SlQ^mniB  lurries^AuS  QsvSl^jb  Q^iu^^esrm;  GDin^^LJEiseisr 

Si. 

flfTifieioujij  urrsq  ^uSifQurrp  petnfjbQ^^fpL^LLevit^^freir 

CT. 

i-j^^(SSsr(^iLJU  L^umQeufissnli  nueinnLp  H^p^q^s^^ 


V. 

Fairn  'mid  the  circling  troops  of  them  of  curling  locks ;  Thy  power 
Forgetting ;  in  this  body  dark  I  wearied  lay.   Thou  Half 
Of  Her  with  wide  black  eyes  and  glance  like  startled  fawn  1   Heaven's  Lord ! 
Give  me  Thy  grace  1   Master  1  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  1         ao 

VI. 

Broken  by  mighty  chuming-staff  of  those  of  jet  black  eyes, 

Like  cream  in  chum  I  bounded,  suffered  pain.   O  flow'r-foot.  Hail  1 

When  com'st  Thou  ?  When  shall  I  whose  deeds  are '  mighty '  worship  Thee  ? 

Lord  of  the  Earth  I    Master  1  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  I  24 

vn. 
Caught  in  the  net  of  hot  desire  for  those  of  glancing  eyes 
And  slender  form,  I  writh'd  and  roU'd  in  sorrow  sore ;  that  I 
Wallow  no  more,  pity  my  fault,  appear,  pour  sweetest  balm  I 
Lord  of  the  temple-court  1    Master  1  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  1  38 


33.  See  M^iin  Lex.  35.  Ndia^i^dr,  331. 


234  ^  r^  611  ir  <iFSii). 

uffG&GSiL^  ^(Sl(SLp60  QutrpmnfEi^  urrjifi^eiremh. 
L^nSldinSliUfr  ^druiT  jS^^q^lI-  Quiusifp  Qff'effiSsssriSifi 

so. 


VIII. 

Thou  Half  of  Her  with  beauteous  eyes !  unto  Thy  flow'ry  feet 

Thou  call'st  me, — then  dismissest  me  to  deepest  depths ;  Thy  thought 

I  know  not    Like  pipe's  changing  tones  now  sinks,  now  swells  my  soul. 

Alas  I  I  perish  quite  I    Master  I  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  I  32 

IX. 

Thy  loving  ones  beneath  Thy  jewell'd  feet  that  grace  confer 

Abiding,  gain  the  bliss  that  knows  no  refluent  tide.     No  way 

To  worship  Thee  I  find ;  in  sooth  I  know  not  Thee,  nor  lore 

That  tells  of  Thee  I    Master  1  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  I         36 

X. 

Eager  I  took  ambrosia  of  Thy  grace  so  freely  pour'd; 

I  strove  to  drink :  my  sinful  soul  by  evil  fate  was  bound ! 

Give  me  to  taste  the  rare  stream  gushing  honey-sweet,  and  save  I 

I  sink  in  woe  I    Master  I  Thy  slave,  I  Thee  my  refuge  make  !  40 
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[Metre :  ^Siiu  •P(y4^«*.     Formula :  -  ar  |  -  lor  |  -  a»r  |  -  tor  |  -  wr  |  -  «r£».] 

S. 

QufTQ^^sfT^  fijB^fa  Qisin2ssr ^^L^  Qurreosvrr  LLessfiQiul  §p, 

a. 
(^uunfiULD  LfiSo^i  ssSevQev^^  s^eSIA  QsireiTefrrnul  QsirQeul  §^, 
^uuitI  sir  em  ^go^ljulLCol^^^  s^u.mu^  ^ihiDrrCoGsrl       jy 


THE    DECAD    OF    DESIRE 

OR 

KNOWLEDGE   OF  'SELF/ 

HYMN   XXV. 

I. 
Z  long  for  JPhy  ■tunmoiui. 

0  flawless  Gem,  who  gav'st  the  wealth  of  Thine  own  roseate  feet,— 
By  the  kite-banner'd  King  unseen, — and  here  mad'st  me  Thine  own  I 
My  darkness  drive  far  off;  say  'hither  comeM   The  grace  to  gain 

That  calls  me  there  to  dwell.  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  !        4 

H. 
WMury  of  the  flosli. 

1  not  endure  to  wear  this  garment  of  the  flesh, — of  joints 

And  bones  compact,~with  fatness  filled,— covered  with  skin  1  O  King, 

Call  me  1   To  men  of  every  sort,  as  fits  their  case  Thou  com'st ; 

Ambrosia  rare,  ah.  Thee  to  see.  Behold,  O  Sire,  I  yearn  !  8 


a.  VishnQi  on  whose  banner  is  Garn^a. 
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fin. 

a^euiTiUf  Qs(tQgu\  s^^^ffl  mfr^^triL  Qmirm^m  (^q^ldgssBQiuI 

Q^fTLJTjsQ^^sisrjBeQuj^^iuiT^^SGir  Qpm  Qa^rT^^ihj^ihQuQ^Ui  ifQesi ! 

®. 
^GfflLi^  ems^i^u  Lfp/sQ^freir  (ipi^  ^if.(?(u,^65)i.(Li/r<£65><s, 

(oTGiX\eafi  Q^^^bssr  ^sArQ  Q^trsSsn^  er^i^tr  ^(ipQ^l  ^, 


III. 

&«t  me  hear  Tliy  call. 

Call  me,  my  King,  that  this  poor  frame,  with  vileness  fiU'd,  may  die  I 

Thou  '  Dancer,'  Guru-gem,  Who  guarding  makest  me  Thine ; 

O  God  by  gods  unreach'd  !  ^ivan  I    Look  on  my  face  awhile. 

For  Thee,  to  hear  Thee  call.  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  I        la 

rv. 
Z  wait  iB  hnmVU  hop*. 

This  walking  cell,  with  loathly  filth  filled  full,  contemptible. 

Clings  to  me,  and  afflicts  my  soul  I    Hail  to  Thee,  mighty  Lord  I 

Broken,  subdued,  and  melted,  looking  ever  for  Thy  light, 

Thy  blest  feet*s  flower  to  gain,  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  !    16 

V. 
Where  eve  Xhm  old  jojiT 

Within  this  frame  is  loathsome;  and  without  skin-covered  sores, 

Sore  grief  I   Thou  Rider  on  the  Bull !   Bedeckt  with  ashes  white, 

Stooping  to  me,  Thou  cam'st,  and  mad'st  me  Thine ;  Ambrosia  rare  I 

"  >r  word  of  tenderness.  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  !  30 
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A. 

GPpDUJT^  ej^psir  euiiufrA)  ^npjiS  ^tpeoQa^i  QLLQpQsiruu, 


VI. 
Z  lonir  Cmt  tlM  lift  of  liMiTeB. 
Weary,  mere  dog,  I  cannot  here  abide.   Take  back  earth's  joys 
Thou  gav'st,  O  Thou  whose  roseate  feet-flowers  heaven's  sons  know  not ! — 
Thou  know'st  no  bond  1   Thy  face's  light,  the  gleaming  of  Thy  smile, — 
To  see,  Behold,  O  Sire,  how  eagerly  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  !  24 

VII. 
Z  loBtf  to  pralflo  Thee  tliere. 
Thou  Infinite,  Whom  earth  and  heaven  extol.  Thou  Light  superne, — 
Thou  cam'st  to  make  me  Thine  I   Give  me  the  world  of  final  bliss ; 
Thy  thousand  names  I'd  circling  sing.   Thee  mighty  Lord  to  praise, 
Th'  Ambrosia  ever  new.  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  !  28 

vin. 
IKy  whole  beiiiff  womhipe  Thee. 
With  hands  Thee  worshipping,  embracing  close  Thy  jewell'd  feet, 
And  placing  still  unwearied  on  my  head,  'Our  Lord,  our  Lord,'  I  cry  ;— 
'  My  Teacher,'  with  my  mouth  I  cry.     Like  wax  before  the  fire, 
King  of  Aiyarr'I  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  melting  soul  hath  yearn'd  I  32 


25.  Comp.  V.  2.  32.  A  famous  shrine :  Tini-vaiyami. 
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so. 
Qeki^CS^eo  ^dssriu  ^6m^)if  ^llQcu  (^6ff\eki2sovSeo  ^asuuiLQ 
GS^jBi§SiQ^  ^(oiudr^  (g$/r69r<£F  ^LJSrrl  jBfr(SiQ)ifjp8sssrsfT(oessr^; 


IX. 
WI16B  iliAll  Z  Join  Thy  saints  f 

Tq  cast  quite  off  this  sinful  frame ;  to  enter  ^ivan's  home ; 

To  see  the  Wondrous  Light,  that  so  these  eyes  may  gladness  gain ; 

0  Infinite,  without  compare !  Th'  assembly  of  Thy  saints 

Of  old,  to  see,  Behold,  O  Sire,  Thy  servant's  soul  hath  yearn'd  !  36 

X. 
Thy  ToiM  Btillfl  pMision. 

Caught  in  the  net  of  passion  fierce  by  those  whose  eyes  shine  bright, 

1  languish'd, — I  a  cur,— O  light  of  truth !  and  saw  no  help. 
Thou  Half  of  Her  with  gentle  foot  I — Thou  only  One  I  To  hear 

Thee  say  with  coral  lips, '  Fear  not,'  Behold,  O  Sire,  my  soul  hath  yearn'd  1  40 
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[Metre:  ^firfu  ^s^a^^    Six  feet:  -lor  |  -•»  |  -tV  |  -i0  |  -i0  |  -«#tfr.] 

9. 

Qd^uL/  (?;^/f(zpSsu  inL^aiir  eQiuA^ms  i^p^^enL^  GBjfsQeudssTj 
^uuGsr  ^eia®^^  Gsru^iuiBp  Sk^iLipu  ^^6Fujw  ^essn^irQub  \     #> 


THE    DECAD    OF   WONDER. 

(RELEASE.) 

HYMN   XXVI. 
I. 

With  melting  mind  I  said  not,  'He  is  gold/  '  His  is  a  ruby's  light ;' 
I  languish'd  pondering  charms  of  damsels  young.     Boon  indescribable, 
Mercies  beyond  compare,  to  me  were  given ;  He  of  the  flowery  foot, 
The  Father,  made  me  His,  and  joined  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  wonder  have  we  seen  !  4 

II. 
Of  righteous  deeds  I  had  no  thought,  nor  joined  those  who  think  on  these; 
To  sorrows  bom  and  deaths,  I  wandered  here.     He  said,  'This  is  my  slave.' 
He,  the  Supernal,  stood  in  nearness  manifest, — His  half,  the  Queen. 
The  First  One  made  me  His,  and  joined  me  to  His  saints  : 

such  wonder  have  we  seen  !  8 


I.  This  may  be  *  place  and  wealth  *  or  '  a  hoarded  treasure.' 
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^m'bssr  lUTeuQ^il  ^ji&eu^p  sfBiuoj^^  Greiflujeu^  ^i^mi(^LJ 
^(Ai  2ssr  ^siffQ^^  ssnsfjuffip  sulxsfju  ^^a^iufsi  seisiLjjQii^ !  ^a. 

®. 

(^/TQ/  €UfriT^ffi  evfri^p^  Q^jS^j^  ^if.Qs(B  S^Qp^ssi^ 
^ueq  jB^Qpffi  cg^f-t^  ejLDiBosip^  Grffi^GDL-  iB&f\i®esrp 


III. 

Aforetime,  that  my  'mighty  deeds  *  might  pass,  the  Father  triple-eyed,— 
Whom  all  find  hard  to  know,  to  servant-bands  abundantly  revealed, — 
Who  plac*d  the  crescent  moon  on  'braided  lock'  of  more  than  golden  sheen, 
The  Sire, — He  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  WONDER  HAVE  WE  SEEN  !  12 

IV. 

Perpend  the  one  sole  cause  for  which  the  world  a  madman  nameth  me : 
I  liv*d  as  others,  knew  no  way  to  join  me  to  His  grace  divine ; 
To  deaths,  to  fallings  into  direful  hells,  I  gave  myself  a  prey. 
The  Father  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

such  wonder  have  we  seen  !  16 


I  hasted  not  to  join  the  choirs ;  I  pluck'd  no  flowers  nor  worshippM ; 

A  slave  to  charms  of  those  of  perfum'd  locks  I  squandered  gifts  of  life. 

By  night  our  King  dances  midmost  the  fires, — the  snake  amidst  His  braided  hair  I 

He  made  ME  His,  and  joined  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  wonder  HAVE  WE  SEEN  I  ao 
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A. 

LCteAfcssB  QeoiSpji  ^pfi^iLsssr  ^^eu^p  Q^frQ^uu®  SdrQpBssr 
^(^sm60^'3af®^mesrisfJUtFipanJLLu^  &^ 

(Lp^^  i£iin£i6ssB  LbiesSA^  euuSa^  ueuea^^m  QfQ^Qa'a^ 
^^^Gsr  ^6m(S^m  GfTipurFlp  mjujipu  ^^^ujiei  ssis&fLjrQu^l  fi.jy 

^iS(LpmQesi  dsiff^d^fQ^QjB^TeuGo^^rrihGDuuSpL^suQuiLi^^ 
QjSTiSjp€&resSuQjsfTif.iu6in^Q&'!TpQ&'i^gf^^LS&^ 
^A®(y^Q^\ufsQuiiu^p^^sm^jti^Q^Q^(t^mLjia'Q6'^^ 
^iSf  c^'S&r®;^^  GSTipUffl/b  sf^iLi^u  ^^^ujiei  ^^mt^iQuyl    ka. 


VI. 

Through  my  mere  folly  I  the  Letters  Five  forgot,  that  speak  His  sacred  Name ; 
I  drew  not  near  those  wise  in  lore  divine,  longing  to  share  their  virtuous  deeds. 
Bom  on  the  earth  and  dying  there  mere  thing  of  earth,  to  earth  I  gave  myself! 
The  Mighty  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

such  wonder  have  we  seen  !  34 

VII. 

This  hut  untrue,  whose  walls  are  flesh,  worm-stuifed,  decay'd,  dripping  with  all 

that's  foul, — 
This  did  I  take  for  irue,  whirled  round  in  sorrow's  sea.    He  Who  of  rarest  gem, 
Of  pearl,  of  ruby,  adamant,  and  coral  red, — the  gleaming  splendour  wears, — 
My  Father  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

such  wonder  have  we  seen  i  a8 

VIII. 

Erewhile,that  I  no  more  might 'bide  with  Him,  He  sent,  and  plac'dme  in  this  cell. 
He  look'd  on  me,  spake  gentlest  words  of  mystery;  brake  off  the  yoke;  His  hand 
Upraised,  made  former  falseness  cease,  removed  all  fault,  filled  me  with  gleam- 
ing light : 
'TwAS  THUS  He  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  wonder  have  we  seen  !  3a 


35.  The  body.    Na/atfi,  331 ;  ch.  v.        ap.  The  body. 
R 


242  ^  0  €u  IT  ff  a  &• 

uppA^euQfirriTjS^uSGvnfuuffihQurrQ^m^uQufTQ^e^  utnrirQ;^^ 
Qupp  GurrQupp  uiussr^jpsirjif^CSiih  iSl^tQ&'frp  Qpe^iuifQub^ 

so. 


IX. 

Like  fragrance  hid  within  the  blooming  flower,  the  meaning  of  this  frame 
No  mortal  mind  can  reach :  the  Being  infinite.   That  Being  I  knew  not. 
I  trusted  words  of  fools  that  pluck  the  fruit  of  deeds.  From  sensual  snare  to  save 
The  Father  made  me  His,  and  join'd  me  to  His  saints  : 

SUCH  wonder  have  we  seen  1  36 

X. 

This  hut,  with  darkness  dense,  the  fruit  of  'mighty  deeds,'  I  took  for  wonderful, 
Rejoiced,  and  so  was  falling  into  deepest  hell.    He  gave  my  soul  true  light ! 
He  that  with  angry  foot  and  ruddy  fire  forthwith  the  triple  walls  threw  down 
The  true  way  showed  to  me  in  grace,  the  false  destroyed : 

SUCH  WONDER  HAVE  WE  SEEN  !  40 
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[\pkf  ®eo4aB699riS).] 

[Metre :  4(fiAu  ^(s^a^.  Formula :  -«r  |  -w  |  -w  |  -«•  |  -«r  |  -srii.  The  metre  is  veiy  irr^uUr. 
Some  lines  seem  to  have  six  feet,  and  many  more  seven,  or  even  eight.  The  last  of  each  verse  (and 
some  others)  may  be :  -nr  |  -ar  |  -mr  \  -iv  |  -»r  |  -i^  |  -«r£r.] 

S. 

^L^ffQuirp  (^GSTGS^p^  Q^nentr  (y^es)^  euirearr  Q^aQ^Cb  Lfsj^^ 

a, 
,^pp  SleoQecm^ujuQujm^iiQ^ !  ^euesf^fisv^Go^iJbLfev^^iu 
Q&^pjiSeo^Qffl^ird'^fiesi^QmLi^^eud^r^iXiQuQ^iii^  Qp^S 


THE   DECAD    OF    MYSTIC   UNION 

OR 

THE    NATURE    OF    RELEASED 

HYMN  XXVII. 

I. 
WhMi  ■hall  Z  rtach  the  ZiuMOMsihUf 
The  gleaming  golden  Hill,  the  flawless  Pearl,  the  Shrine  of  tender  love 
Who  made  me,  last  of  man.  His  own,  in  speechless  service  glad  1   He  Whom 
Dark  Msl  and  BrahmS  baffled  yet  approach  not,— gave  Himself,  rare  Balm  I 
When  shall  I  dwell  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem  ?   4 

II. 
IKy  Mnl  mlM  out  for  Thy  rMt. 
Thy  servant  I  endure  not,  O  my  king,  upon  this  earth  in  mire 
Of  fivefold  sense  to  sink  1    In  thought  adoring  Qivan  as  my  Lord, 

»  See  Note  III. 
R  2 
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QeusSsr®^  ^^ssriLjih  eumueSlLL  LusonS  eSosiHiuni  ineoii^sSlu 
yifGor®  Sl^uu  Q^esr^  Q^ireoQevrr^  gtgstQuitgo  evtrLLCssB  gmuu 


QjseveQi  ^g^Igduj^  Q^^tssru  ufr2so  jBeiDpuSm  osrQpso^  ^Qf^m 
LfeoeQu  Lfessrieu  Q^Gsrjiti  QmrreoQeoir^  ^mQutrA)  evmiyssS  gs>uju 


With  mind  that  melts,  like  sands  where  waters  spring,  with  cries  of  jubilee, 
When  shall  I  praise,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  8 

III. 

WlMB  Bhall  Z  jolB  tlM  liavpj  Mints  f 

While  lofty  Mai  and  Ayan  fear'd,  a  hill  of  fire  Who  rose,  He  loveless  me 
Made  His !  Ambrosia  rare !  Amid  His  saints,  whose  souls  gush  out  with  love, 
To  hearts'  content,  my  praise  outpouring,  wreath'd  with  fragrant  flowers, 
When  shall  I  lie,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem  ?     la 

IV. 
sis  bUssftal  prsssnos. 

With  Ayan  of  the  Lotus,  Mai,  and  all  the  rest,— with  the  Immortals'  King, 
Speak  praises  to  His  name !  The  Light  surpassing  speech  and  words'  intent? 
The A^«tfi'5  Fruit;  Milk,  Honey,  Balm  with  sweetness  fiU'd; — ^Ambrosia  pure. 
When  shall  I  clasp,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  i6 


15.  Phyllantkus,    When  ripe,  the  froit  b  almost  transparent 
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LjSLpu  Qu£)ieu  Q^esi^  Qsfr^Qsvrr^  gt^QutA)  evmnessf^  giduju 

Si. 

urriuu 
L\(f\fi^jBpu  Q^OTjy  Q<»/rsi;(?(Si;/r,  Gr^Qufreo  evnfu^essf^  GSituu 


V. 
Bidden  from  gods:   to  me  r«T6ftl«d. 

To  see  the  foot  and  crown,  that  gleam  with  light,  Ayan  and  Mai,  down  deep. 
Up  high,  they  dug,  they  flew;  but  could  not  see  His  form  I  While  all  this  earth 
Stood  round,  my  service  claimed,  made  me  H  is  own,  and  bade  me  come  1  H  is  love 
When  shall  I  praise,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  20 

VI. 
Wliaa  iliAll  Z  noover  the  old  raptnro? 

In  love  He  came,  and  rapture  gave  in  olden  days,  to  me  His  slave  I 

And  then  He  left  me  on  this  wide  vast  earth  to  wander  'wildered  1 

With  floods  of  gushing  tears,  and  frame  with  transport  thrilled,  in  joy  and  love. 

When  shall  I  stand,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  24 

VII. 
When  sball  Z  know  KimT 

Hard  to  others'  thought,  thou'rt  fire,  water,  wind,  earth,  ether;  Him, 
Sole  One  to  whom  none  can  compare ;  in  joy  beholding,  praising  loud. 


246  ^QQiir  »&&• 

^sdssriui  S(d&i(o6iM  ^Qj^sSi  uTiui  esisiLjiBi  a^uiSli  sisjuiDGOntrp 

^• 

Qufi!TlUlSlfD<sSiuiSliS5sBiQsTltLJD(]^ 

QiD^rr  Ltxsssf^Qiu,  GresrQp&srQp^^^  ^^^">  udG^gjifLb  GTifieorrif  ufr^u 
Qu  rr^mujs  ^Ssfssrsu  Q^Gsr^  Q^  rrevQ^  ff^  otcStQu  rrA)  6i;/rix)g^  es^aju 


While  tears  in  torrents  flow,  adoring  hand  out-stretched,  fragrant  flower-wreaths 
When  shall  I  bring,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem  ?  38 

VIII. 
The  hmimtHj  rt-nnlon. 

In  bliss  dissolved,  soul  melted  utterly,  with  every  gesture  meet : 
Laughter  and  tears,  homage  of  hand  and  lip, — with  every  mystic  dance, — 
To  see  with  joyous  thrill,  that  Sacred  Form,  like  ruddy  evening  sky, 
When  shall  I  pass,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  3a 

IX. 
VIrvAtlii  praised  as  one  with  9l7aii. 

Sire  and  Mother  of  the  seven  worlds  old ;  Who  me,  a  dog,  mad'st  Thine ; 
Thee  only  Balm  for  woes  of  life ;  Thee  wisdom's  honey-dripping  Gem, 
For  ever  praising, — night  and  day.    Thy  beauteous  foot  with  flow*ry  wreaths 
When  shall  I  deck,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  36 


53.  Lit.  *  fool  1  who  . . .  /  since  he  was  so  unfit 
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AO. 

ssiruuiriu  uGiDL^uuinu  sauuiriu  (Lp(i£^fia  ssm^^j  eiS&rihLSIar 

uiriTLJUiT  Qssr^ih  uffLDir  ^Gsrjifi  urri^  uiti^  u  Uissf^fi^  uir^u 
y^uQurf  ^^sssreu  Q^eirj^  QsireoQevrr^  ^drQufrev  gi)/rLDgggf)  gs>uju 


X. 

Thou  guard'st,  creat'st,  destroy'st ;  'midst  all  that  fill  the  spacious  heaven 
The  ELDERThou,  and  First,Whoknowsno  eld;  Brahman,  Who  mad'stmeThine; 
Thou  Infinite  !  For  ever  singing,  bowing  low,  Thy  foot's  fair  flower 
When  shall  I  clasp,  in  mystic  union  joined  with  Him,  my  flawless  Gem?  40 


248  f^Qitr  ^m&i. 

eu iTifiir ill  u p^jp. 

[Metre:  «ga«u«i<M^.    Formnla:  -if  | -«t  | -«l  | -ar  | -if  | -«l  | -m.] 

upr^fiiTGsr  LDjbjiSiQsosir^  as^Ljriu; 
GUQ^S  ^drpQ^&TLfffl  luirCoiul 

a. 
Lbp^jBfTGsr  upnSCoevdr^  s^iuitiu. 


•NO  JOY  IN  life; 


7 


HYMN   XXVIII. 


I.  • 
iMnging  tm  xeleAM. 

Transcendent  One,  extending  through  both  earth  and  heaven. 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I— 
O  ^iva-puram's  King  I   In  glorious  beauty  bright, 

Qivan,  in  holy  Perun-turrai*s  shrine 
Who  dwell'st  I   To  whom  make  I  my  plaint,  whonr  blame,  if  Thou 

Who  mad'st  me  Thine  deny  Thy  grace  ? 
Thou  see'st  no  joy  have  I  upon  this  sea-girt  earth ; 

BE  gracious,  bid  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  ! 

II. 
Me,  worthless  one.  Thou  mad'st  in  grace  Thine  own,  great  Gem, — 
Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I — 


6Uiri^(Tuu^^.    QLOi,  249 


STihQuQ^  Lo/r(?65r!  CTGsrSsir  ^eireurrCoGisrl 

uftifJiiiTeo  L/<9^(ipa)  uif^Qm  ^eoevrri) 
upjujgTOT  Lbpo^Qeom^  ^sikrL^mu; 


euQ^s  sreSr pQ^eirLfffl  iutQiuI 


so. 


Whose  form  unique  even  those  in  yonder  world  know  not, 

past  thought  of  both, — all-piercing  power 
Thou  art,  the  glorious  Lord  !   O  f  iva-puram's  King  I 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st  our  mighty  Lord,  Thou  Ruler  of  my  soul, 

BE  GRACIOUS,  BID  ME  COME  ToThEE!  8 

III. 

That  foot  alone  I  seek  that  Mai  in  songs  extolled ; 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I — 
Thou  sought'st  me,  mad'st  me  Thine,  O  ^iva-puram's  King  I 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai*s  shrine 
Who  dwell'st.   Though  I  complain,  in  Thee  my  soul  delights ; 

to  gain  anew  Thy  love  my  thought ;  i  r    L 

Thou  see'st  my  heart  is  faint,  L have  no  joy  in  life ;    '    VAJ-rar^  At^j^AA^Cfo.  b^ 

BE  gracious,  bid  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  I  '^  11 


9.  See  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  193,  &c.    And  Amna.  Pnran.  Tinimalai9.  67,  8cc    Also  Ka9ik. 
XXXI.  i9-a8. 


250  ^§fiufr  dFftd). 

eusv2sveufrm  ^irisir  Liir^rfl^  ^rrQssrl 
Lopg^jsaeir  uppRQeom^  ssemu-mu; 
^dv^euiTip  &fL.^^iT\  SeuLjir^ ^[fQ^l 

euek)2sviuiTiLi  eueaAfifBiidj^  eurrLfiSQeveir^  &6mi—(iiu\ 

®. 
umicssS^  (?69r/f  QubiTifiujrr&r  uiasl  jS^eoevirp 
upjpjsnGSi^  upnSQevm^  dssAfrL^iriu; 

^(r^uQu(j^jksies>p&^es>p^eu(oGsr\ 
euQ^m  ^m  pQ^^Lfffl  luirCoiul 


Q^O 


IV. 

Thou  Who  the  gleaming  rebel-town  didst  swift  consume, 

Thou  see*st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  ! — 
Dancer,  Who  bid'st  in  Tillai,  ^^va-puram's  King  I 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st,  the  three  worlds'  bounds  that  day  the  twain  pass'd  through, 

and  saw  nor  first  nor  last  of  Thee, 
In  might  so  didst  Thou  rise  I  Thou  see'st  I  joy  not  here ; — 

BE  GRACIOUS,  BID  ME  COME  TOThEE  !  16 

V. 

Partner  of  Her  whose  words  arc  sweetest  melody ! 

Thou  see'st  to  none  bitt  Thee  I  cling  ! — 
Surely  Thou  mad'st  me  Thine,  O  (^iva-puram's  King ! 

Qivan,  in  holy  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwcD*st,— the  whole :  my  body,  mouth,  nose,  ears>  and  eyes : — 

all  these  in  Thy  control  I  place. 
Thou  see*st  Thy  servant  hath  no  joys  upon  this  earth  ; — 

BE  GRACI0L*S,  bid  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  !  so 

1$.  See  Lex.  jk^*^*  ttad  Mair,  toL  iy.  p,  j2j,  jtc  19.  Being  die  five  organ  of  seme. 
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ah. 


^Q^uQuQ^fi^esip  &.0Sip  SeuQssT ! 
^(^QQssr  ^(Sium  ^ssffQji  ^&fl^^ 


a.#> 


uQj^euT  QifiireifiiuTiLjl  ua^Qix^  ^evevirp 
upjfijsireir  ix^pjiSKSev^  xsisn—iTUJ ; 

^Q^^iui  Q^ireva'  QeuLfa^  ^sQ^l 

^Q^uQuQ^^GSip  &.Gs>p  QeuQssrl 


VI. 
Sli«  SAiUMs'  pow«r. 

Partner  of  Her  with  footfall  downy  soft. 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I — 
Thou  mad'st  me  wholly  Thine,  O  ^iva-puram's  King! 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st,— me  trembling  cur,  Thou  mad'st  Thine  own ;  that  grace 

through  senses'  perturbations  I  forgot ; 
Thou  see'st  that  in  deception  lost,  I  joy  not  here  ; — 

BE  gracious,  bid  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  I  24 

VII. 

Thou  Light,  that  shin'st  a  Sun  through  all  the  spheres, 

Thou  see*st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  ! — 
Sacred,  supremely  glorious  ^iva-Puram's  King  I 

Qivan,  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st.  Thee  I  see ;— my  melting  soul  dissolves, 

*wilder*d  I  know  not  any  way  in  life  to  joy. 
Thou  see'st  I,  folly's  child,  can  in  this  life  partake  no  joy, 

BE  gracious,  bid  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  !  28 


252  ^QOJ  fTdFSd)* 

upj^jsirdr  LbjbjiSQeveST^  as^i—friu; 

uaeupif  (9=/r!  i^.^  ufr^CSu^^evsvrrp 
upjpjBUGsr  LLpoSiCoeom^  semL^iriu; 

^Q^LjQuQ^js^Gipp  &^GS)p  SeuQssr ! 
euQ^s  er^ pQ^eki-frB  lurrQiul 


VIII. 

Partner  of  Her  whose  fingers  jewels  rare  adorn, 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  1 — 
Thou  art  like  ruddy  flame,  O  ^iva-puram's  King  I 

^ivan,  in  Perun-turrai*s  shrine 
Who  dwell'st,— endless  Ambrosia,— Essence  rare  and  great,— 

Ambrosia  rare,— Thy  servant  Thou  didst  save, 
And  mad*st  me  Thine.    In  life  I  cannot  joy  Thou  see'st  ; 

BE  GRACIOUS,  BID  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  I  3^ 

IX. 

Thou'rt  sin's  Destroyer,  save  Thy  healing  foot  alone, 

Thou  see'st  to  nought  beside  I  cling  ! — 
God  of  all  gods,  O  giva-puram's  King!  Qivan, 

in  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine  Who  dwell'st. 
Through  the  three  worlds  passing,  above  below  the  twain, 

as  roaring  flame  Thou  didst  uplift  Thy  form. 
Lord  of  the  bull  I  Thou  see'st  in  life  I  cannot  joy  ; 

BE  gracious,  bid  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  I  3^ 

36.  Or  (w  mJlur*)  -=*  Whose  is  the  beast's  skin/  i.e.  the  tiger's.    Sec  ^  in  Lex. 
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so. 

upj^jstroT  upf&Qeom^  semi^triu; 

^Q^uQuQ^fi^esip  &^es>p  QeuQesrl 


X. 

Partner  of  Her,  Thy  bridei  of  faultless  old  renown, 

Thou  see'st  to  none  but  Thee  I  cling  I— 
Thou  wear*st  the  crescent  moon,  O  f  iva-puram*s  King  I 

^ivan,  in  sacred  Penm-turrai's  shrine 
Who  dwell'st,— shall  I  bow  down  td  others  ?  shall  I  praise? 

or  may  think  them  aids  for  me  ?  speak  Thou ! 
Lord  of  the  youthful  bull  I  Thou  see'st  I  kno.w  no  joy  ; 

BE  gracious,  bid  ME  COME  TO  ThEE  !  40  ^ 
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[u)ft(TI£iriUir<9r^^.] 
[Metre:  ^Siikt  «i(f4^.    Formula:  ^«i  \  -w  \  ^^  \  ^m  \  -J  \  -^  \  -ht.] 

ft. 


THE    DECAD    OF    GRACE 

OR 

•CLEANSING   FROM    DELUSION/ 

HYMN   XXIX. 

The  T.V.U.P.  states  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Sage's  poems,  and  that  it  was  simg  at 
Tim-penm-tnrrai.  It  certainly  bears  the  impress  of  youth,  and  in  many  respects  is  inferior  to  some 
of  his  later  poems.  It  is  said  to  have  for  its  subject  the  purification  of  the  soul  from  the  great 
delusion  (Maha-maya).  What  this  is  can  only  be  known  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Qaiva  Siddhanta 
philosophy.    A  note  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  metre  is  the  same  as  in  XXII,  and  is  very  sweet  In  each  stanza,  the  two  latter  lines  nearly 
correspond  throughout  the  whole  poem,  an  epithet  or  two  being  changed.  Qivan  is  addressed  as  the 
god  who  appeared  in  the  Triclinia  (Kuruntham)  grove  near  Tiru-perun-turrai,  and  about  thirty 
different  epithets  are  applied  to  him,  some  of  which  are  mere  repetitions.  The  epithets  applied  to 
Tiru-perun-turrai  are  also  varied.  The  last  line  in  each  stanza  contains  a  Telugu  phrase  equivalent 
to  ' and  what  is  that*?  so  that  the  line  literally  reads  :  'Save  Thou  in  grace,  saying  "what  is  that "?' 
or  in  other  words,  *  What  is  there  to  fear?  fear  not.*  The  poet  is  complaining  of  the  power  of  earth- 
born  delusions,  and  prays  the  god  to  take  away  his  anxious  fears.  I  cannot  trace  any  sequence  in  the 
thought  from  stanza  to  stanza.     Comp.  'the  life,'  §  2. 

In  the  Siddhanta^  very  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  idea  that  all  embodiment,  while  it  is  painful 
and  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  is  yet  a  gracious  appointment  of  Qivan,  wrought  out  through 
(^akti,  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul  through  the  destruction  of  deeds,  which  are  the  root  of  all 
evil  to  mankind  (Notb  VI).  Now  the  Buddhist  formula  represents  suffering  as  being  the  whole 
account  of  the  matter :  '  Birth  is  suffering,  old  age  is  suffering,  sickness  is  suffering,  death  b  suffering. 
The  origin  of  suffering  is  the  thirst  for  pleasure,  being,  and  power.  The  extinction  of  this  thirst 
L  brings  about  the  extinction  of  suffering.*  The  ^aiva  Siddhanta  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  gives  to  life 
^  and  sufiiering  a  real  significance.  The  present  life  is  a  probation, — a  purgatory, — a  preparation  for 
endless  fellowship  and  communion  with  the  Supreme.  Thus  Grace  is  recognised  where  the  Buddhist 
sees  only  suffering;  and  the  instrument  of  man's  release  is  that  wisdom  which  understands  the  divine 
purpose,  and  adapts  itself  to  that  purpose.  Our  Sage  dwells  much  upon  the  value  of  prayer,  and  of 
humble  worship  paid  to  the  divine  guru,  while  in  Buddhism  all  is  to  be  done  by  unaided  human 
effort.    At  every  point  the  two  systems  are  in  directest  opposition  1 

1. 

O  Light  I   O  Lamp  girt  with  effulgent  beams ! — 
the  dame  with  curling  locks  and  beauteous  form 


I .  This  is  toned  down  I 
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«<ff693r€9ar(?65r!  eiSem^^aQefrtrif  iSlffirQcsrl 

fin. 


Is  Thine.     Supreme,  Who  wear'st  the  milk-white  ash  I 
The  Just,  Whom  Ayan  of  the  flower  knew  not, 

Nor  Mai  I   In  happy  Perun-turrai  Thou 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 

Great  First  of  Beings  I  when  I  craving  call, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  Thy  servant's  fears  begone  ! 

II. 
O  Dancer  I   Spotless  One  I   O  ash-besmear'd  I 

Thy  brow  hath  central  eye  !   Lord  of  heaven's  host  I 
Sole  Deity  1  through  all  the  world  Thyself 

I  sought  lamenting  loud,  but  found  Thee  not. 
Thou,  Who  by  Perun-turrai's  pleasant  lake 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
Great  Source  of  Being !  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  ! 

III. 
Our  Leader  !    Ruler  of  my  life  and  soul  I 

Whom  ladies  twain,  with  perfum'd  flowing  locks, 


9.  Parvathi  and  GaAga.     See  Lex.  sAuom. 


I 
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^lias^f  ujisQesrl  ^Asfip  annLm 

pesr^L^  pipGoejifi  eiSifi^ 
Qa'iBS^  lu^CSesrl  ^Q^uQuQ^p ^Gf>pu9p 

^Q^fijpQeu^  ST^pQ^  etrtrQiul  «&. 

<ff  Lo  €vpireir  Qpm^a^  stfiQj^  esflpfi^i  ^  > 

seisrems^  p  essrom^jsp  mfftiu  I 

eSiu>ei)(S6sr\  ^ii^(sQeuei^uu L^fnu^esresr 
eSlnjesrpipeo  Qeuediuili^  erp^triu  I 

^iSevpireir  LbSfipQa'iT  ^Q^uQuQ^jpsopiiSp 

^Qpp^Qeu^  ^arpQ^  emrQiul  s» 


Claim  as  their  Spouse  I    Lord  of  the  fiery  eye ! 

Whose  glance  caus'd  sudden  fire  from  Dakshan's  frame  to  spring, 
And  goodly  KSman's  too  1    In  sacred  Perun-turrai  Thou 

*neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
Great  Ahganan  I  when  I  Thy  servant  craving  call, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  ! 


IV. 

The  Lotus-god,  the  four-fec'd;  Kannan  too, 

dark  as  the  azure  sky,  could  not  approach 
Thee,  Pure  One  I  when  They  pray'd  Thee  to  shine  forth. 

Father  I   Thou  wert  as  mighty  flame  display'd. 
In  Veda-echoing  Perun-turrai  Thou 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
Great  Being  spotless  I  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  !  16 


1 2.  Sec  Lex.  ^smrOr, 
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Qu  ftiaQi  trGif^iEi(^LbiritL96igrQssr ! 

Si. 


V. 

[These  two  lines  are  not  tnnslateable !] 


Thou,  Who  in  Perun-turrai's  sylvan  groves 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flowery  shade  didst  rest. 
O  Teacher  glorious  1  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  I  ao 

VI. 

O  Happy  One  and  Pure  !   Thou  like  to  gem 

whose  radiant  beams  'mid  pure  white  ashes  shine  I 
In  mind  of  those  who  think  of  Thee  Thou  giv'st 

sweetness  intense.  Thou  rare  Ambrosia,  Who 
In  sacred  Perun-turrai's  home  of  Vedic  lore 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
O  Father  glorious  I  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  I  34 


*  258  ^  Q  Qj  IT »  a  d) . 

Qix^iuiuCossrl  eSlSirfi!T\  Qldq^Cogu  GSffoevv 
(ou^eu  a;  ifLfffiamsifr^  GsrQp({\^^ 

(3Si^[u(oesr\  strsvirpssrreviBfsri^irujjif^ 
s^jiflifipLSffiihu  ^esrCoLbGsBa^ 

Qmim/oGsrl  Q^A)eu^^(r^uQu(Ti^jii^6Sipu9p 

(Lp^^($6srl  (Lp^eveuirl  (ipis^f]  QpssBeutrl 
QLLrnLiL(ffLLevifujjS^^GSip^QLJ 

Q^(LpLDeo  n  i  (^q^^^Qll  eiSiuSif 


VII. 

Thou  True  One  changing  oft  Thy  form ;  Mgru  Thy  bow, 

Thy  foemen's  cities  three  Thy  hand  consumed ! 
Thy  FOOT  burnt  up  death's  king  I   O  ruddy  One, 

Whose  FORM  was  as  a  fiery  column  seen  I 
Thou,  Who  in  Perun-turrai's  happy  home 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
O  glorious  Teacher  1  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  !  28 

VIII. 

The  Free,  the  First,  the  Triple-eyed,  the  Sage, — 

Thou  giv'st  the  heavenly  goal  to  those, 
Who  ofTring  flowers  with  clustering  buds  adore, 

devoutly  pondering  praise ;  consummate  One, 
Thou,  Who  in  Perun-turrai's  happy  home 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
O  Sire,  all  glorious  I  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  I  33 
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•^ 


AO. 


Qu  (T^  rnnuj  ^^pQ^  eanQiu !  ^0 


IX. 

Regarding  me  distraught,  Thou  bad'st  confusion  cease, 

destroying  thought  of  this  world  and  the  next, 
Thou  very  God,  Thou  Holy  One,  upon  Thy  crest 

the  swelling  lustrous  snake  and  Ganga  bide. 
Thou,  Who  in  Perun-turrai's  home  of  lucid  Vedic  lore 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade  didst  rest. 
Glorious  in  mercy !  when  Thy  servant  craving  calls, 

BID  Thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone  I  3<5 

X. 

In  Perun-turrai  girt  with  ordered  stately  groves, 

'neath  the  Kuruntham's  flow'ry  shade, 
I  call  to  mind  Thy  glories  all,  and  pondering  yearn, 

and  as  my  mighty  Lord  Thee  oft  invoke. 
Ascetic  rare  1  when  I,  Thy  servant,  craving  call, 

struggling  amid  the  billowy  sea, 
In  grace  declare  the  fitting  path  to  reach 

the  silver  hill,  and  bid  me  come  !  40 

s  2 


26o  ^  j^GU  tr  dFSd). 


[<0Fi9g!5^lP<0F60r&.] 

[Metre :  — r  |  -rf  |  -»r  |  -rf  |  -w  j  -li  |  -rf.] 


THE   LYRIC   OF   THE   *  EAGLE-MOUNT/ 
THE   SIGHT   OF  THE   'GURU.' 

HYMN  XXX. 

This  is  one  of  the  places  which  the  Sage  is  said  to  have  visited  before  seeing  ^ithambaram.  It 
would  appear  that  here  he  had  some  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  god,  who  had  revealed  himself  to 
him  in  Pcrun-turrai.  It  is  open  to  conjecture  that  the  Guru,  whom  he  regarded  as  Qivan  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  resided  there,  or  at  least  was  a  constant  visitant.  The  place  itself  is  a  renowned  Qaiva 
shrine,  and  has  its  own  legend,  a  considerable  poem  of  832  quatrains.  This  is  of  recent  origin,  and, 
I  should  suppose,  of  small  authority.  It  states  that  the  original  name  of  the  hill  was  Veda-giri,  or 
the  hill  of  the  Veda.  It  is  said  to  have  four  hills  clustered  together,  each  being  one  of  the  four  Vedas, 
while  the  central  peak,  which  is  of  basaltic  formation,  is  Qivan  Himself  in  the  form  of  the  Lingam. 
It  is  curiously  stated  that '  in  Ariir  the  god  dwells  for  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  in  (^ithambaram 
for  the  midnight  watch ;  but  in  Veda-giri  he  is  ahvays  to  he  founds  The  name  of  the  hill  of  the  Veda 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  hill  of  the  Eagle,  because  two  eminent  persons,  having  disputed  an  order 
of  Qivan,  were  sentenced  to  perform  penance  there. 


O  peaceful  Perun-turrai's  mighty  Lord ! 

to  those  whose  talk  is  of  Thy  thousand  names 
One  even  stream  of  matchless  pleasure  flows. 

My  Lord,  Who  once  didst  wipe  away  sore  griefs, 
When  good  and  evil  deeds  were  balanced, — 

(for  aftermath  of  ill  no  living  seed), — 
In  sacred  glories  countless  didst  Thou  come, 

AND  SHOW  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill. 


3.  This  is  called  #;*^<ur#ift.    See  Note  V.         4.  A  hill  with  a  temple  nine  miles  south-east  of 
Chingleput. 
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a. 

fin. 

uy6ViaS  Qssr^  ssia'6ssfi  (St^ssiU  LLtrpnS  llgvibQs  Q^^Qu  (r^jsi^es>p 
^eviEi(^SdTpjS^irQ^6uifjaselfr  ^[r(5iisr(BihGiDeuuiSlLJLS6srnSlQuj 


II. 
Thou  Who  for  hire  of  cakes  didst  carry  earth ! 

Thou  madman  great,  of  the  great  haven's  shrine ! 
While  I,  who  knew  no  law  of  right,  to  Thee, 

through  ignorant  delusion  drew  not  near, 
O  Best  of  Beings,  Lord  of  Qiva-world, 

me,  lower  than  the  meanest  cur,  a  man 
Of  evils  sore,  Thou  cam'st  to  make  Thine  own, 

AND  show'dst  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill. 

III. 
In  wilderment  I  strayed  from  Perun-turrai  far, 

where  tears  were  changed  to  joy,  and  foulness  purged ; 
By  sinful  deeds  to  ruin  brought,  henceforth 

I  sinner  knew  not  what  should  after  grow. 
Reft  of  the  home  where  Thy  bright  feet  once  stood, 

a  prey  to  dire  perplexity,  I  dwelt. 
To  save  me  from  confusion  sore  Thou  cam'st, 

AND  SHOW*DST  ThYSELF  UPON  THE  EaGLE's  HiLL. 

IV. 

That  I  the  matchless  ornament  might  wear 

of  love  unique,— draw  nigh,  and  daily  praise, — 

Abashed  with  awe  of  reverence, — the  shame 

that  knows  no  shame,— sinking  amid  the  sea ; 


5.  I.e.  Q^^*s*^fi.    Life,  §  iv. 
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®. 
Q^!rsvQu)dFlQj[rTs(oLJb\  (^sssrih  ^LbQuQ^f^esipiQsjeiffLJSevl 

8a. 

Qu^iBeoeoQ^ifAspue^^^  QuQ^^ijpGSipuQuQ^QeueaenQii^  t 


Of  Perun-turrai,  dear  beyond  compare, 

the  glorious  ship  I  seized  and  climbed  thereon ; 
Straightway,  in  splendour  no  eye  sees,  Thou  cam'st, 

AND  SHOW*DST  ThYSELF  UPON  THE  EaGLE's  HiLL.  16 


In  glorious  form  displayed.  Thou  teeming  cloud 

of  perfect  good,  in  Perun-turrai  seen  I 
O  matchless  Gem,  Who  putt*st  Thyself  within 

the  thought  of  me,  who  naught  of  virtue  knew ! 
The  world  itself  shall  witness  bear  that  I 

desired  Thee  eagerly,  and  then  Thou  cam'st, — 
That  when  I  called  Thee,  then  Thou  cam'st, — 

AND  show'dst  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill.  ao 

VI. 

Great  flood  of  Perun-turrai's  shrine.  Thou  didst 

the  love  that  knows  no  change  bestow ; 
When  foes  with  many  an  impious  speech  stood  round, 

what  didst  Thou  unto  me  before  them  all? 
Thy  Foot  shall  be  my  only  refuge  still, 

from  every  death,  and  every  various  ill, — 
\nd,  therefore,  when  in  love  I  called,  Thou  cam'st, 

AND  show'dst  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill.  34 
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VII. 

O  I(an,  Who  the  four  and  sixty  demons  mad'st 

to  share  the  eightfold  qualities  divine, — 
When  I  had  sunk  in  evil  deeds, — the  fruit 

of  triple  foulness  that  confusion  brings, — 
Thou  didst  the  bands  of  clinging  sorrow  loose ; 

mad'st  me  Thine  own  ;  gav*st  me  Thy  feet's  pure  flower ; 
In  presence  of  Thy  servant-band  didst  come 

AND  SHOW  Thyself  upon  the  Eagle's  Hill.  28 


35.  This  may  point  to  the  legend  in  Notb  VI.  (?) 
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S  siff  L-  Li  ^^. 

[Metre :  Qmr^^mAm9$Ciur.    See  V.  $  ii.] 


'MINE   EYES   HAVE   SEEN/ 
THE  SIGHT  OF  THE  MYSTIC   DANCE 

OR 

THE  UNSPEAKABLE  VISION. 

HYMN  XXXI. 

Tillai, — In  the  legends  of  the  Sage  it  appears  that  he  did  not  visit  Tillai  till  he  had  seen  the 
other  shrines  of  Qaiva  worship,  and  had  become  renowned  both  as  a  devotee  and  as  a  poet.  It 
almost  appears  as  if  there  existed  some  rivalry  between  the  great  temple  of  the  Pan^3ran  land  in 
Madura,  and  the  famous  shrine  of  the  Qora  land  in  Qithambaram.  It  is  qaite  certain  that  this  latter 
in  great  measure  superseded  the  former.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Manikka-Va9agar  ever 
revisited  Madura  after  his  formal  renunciation  of  his  position  there.  It  may  almost  be  inferred  that 
he  was  never  heartily  forgiven  by  the  king  for  the  misappropriation  of  the  cost  of  the  horses.  Of  the 
fifty-one  poems  about  a  half  were  composed  in  Tillai  *,  and  these  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  lyrics  that  express  his  own  feelings  and  illustrate  his  life ;  and  those  which  were  composed  (as  is 
believed)  for  the  use  of  othezs,  either  in  the  temple,  or  in  their  sports.  These  last  are  mnch  more 
artificial  than  the  former.    I  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  to  re-arrange  the  poems. 

Among  the  Tillai  lyrics  are  to  be  found  his  most  impassioned  utterances.  With  this  poem  (XXXI) 
must  be  compared  (XL),  both  of  them  expressing  his  enthusiastic  joy  at  being  permitted  at  length 
to  behold  the  greatest  shrine  of  his  Master. 

On  the  legends  of  Tillai  I  have  written  a  separate  paper.    Note  VII. 

Tillai  in  the  time  of  the  Sage  was  to  the  devotees  of  Qivan  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews  of 
old ;  and  many  of  the  expressions  in  these  two  lyrics  will  remiiid  the  reader  of  Psalm  cxxii ;  and  not 
a  few  of  the  expressions  are  identical  with  those  in  the  rhyme  often  attributed  to  Beroard  of  Morlaix. 
One  is  frequently  reminded  of  'Jerusalem  the  Golden,  with  milk  and  honey  blest' 

I. 
In  senses'  power,  sure  cause  of  death,  I  erewhile  *wildered  lay, — 
Oft  wrapt  through  realms  of  boundless  space,  then  plunged  in  dismal  hells ! 
He  gave  perception  clear,  made  me  all  bliss, — made  me  His  own ! 
^*VE  Tillai  seen  that  holds  the  Gem,  which  endless  rapture  yields  I  4 


These  are— (i)  a,  3,  4,  31,  40,  44-46,  49-51 ;  (ii)  9-19.  ai,  22. 
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GL. 


lUfT^^setriT^ieuiUj    ' 


eriBSfuQuffjjgiiJb  ^:^^Qsire&rQi^eirLSpuug^fiGSi8ssa¥u96Sl6s>iu 

fFn. 

^05^05^^  ps3imi-{A(si  eBQ^dsmvSi^io  c^sAKSlOsireisn^ 


4Fa. 


^A)evrrflL^A)evj!Si^p6SGDi^uuLLL^j5fr(oUj2ssr 


II. 
Enmeshed  in  grievous  memories  of  deeds  and  fated  births 
Outworn  I  lay;  nor  knew  my  soul  one  faintest  thought  of  Him, 
The  Matchless  One,  Who  cuts  off  'birth*;  Who  made  me  His  with  power ! 
Him  have  I  seen  in  Tillai's  court,  where  worships  all  the  world  !  8 

III. 

His  form  I  knew  not, — even  then  He  fixed  His  love  on  me,         y 

Planted  Himself  within  my  thought  and  flesh,— so  made  me  Hisi 

The  Lord  of  sacred  Turutti,  I,  currish  slave,  with  joy 

Have  seen  in  Tillai's  fane  adorned,  the  sweet  and  blissful  seat  I  la 

IV. 

To  me,  untaught,  most  ignorant,  the  very  lowest  cur, 

In  mighty  grace  He  came,  with  heavenly  beauty  me  to  clothe, 

And  loosed  my  'servile  bonds  of  sense '  in  sight  of  many  men ; 

His  form  I've  seen  in  Tillai's  temple  court,  where  all  bow  down !  16 


II.  Another  name  of  Knttalam.  14.  Pa9u-pa9am.    See  Notes  XT,  XV. 


tLO 


2^  #Q6U  ir^FSib. 


8k. 


V. 

Me  whirled  about  'mid  'caste '  and  'dan '  and  'birth/  and  sore  perplexed, — 
Vile  helpless  dog, — He  made  His  own,  all  sorrow  rooting  out ; 
Destroyed  all  folly, — alien  forms, — all  thought  of '  I '  and  '  mine ' ; 
Ambrosia  pure.  Him  have  I  seen  in  Tillai,  where  the  saints  consort  I         ao 

VI. 

From  birth  itself)  from  sickness,  age  to  'scape ;  earth's  ties  to  loose ; 

I  went, — I  SAW  the  '  Only- First-One,'  Owner  of  the  world. 

Who  dwells,  while  Vedic  sages^  hosts  of  heavenly  ones  adore, 

In  Tillai-city's  sacred  court,  girt  round  with  leafy  groves.  34 

VII. 

My  servile  bonds  of  sense  in  grace  He  loosed, — me  loveless  mean, — 

Fast  tied  He  to  His  sacred  Feet  by  willing  mind's  stout  bonds, 

That  never  part ;  made  me  a  fool  in  sight  of  men ;  and  now 

I've  Tillai  seen,  where  sportings  of  the  wondrous  Mage  are  known.  a8 


ao.  See  KuIaTQ-tilUi  in  Lex.  35.  Line  14.  a8.  Note  I. 
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so. 


VIII. 

Sunk  here  midst  infinite  conceits,  all  ignorance  was  I ; 

I  lay,  poor  empty  soul,  unweeting  aught  that  might  spring  forth  ; 

Now  Him  who  made  me  His,  bestowing  raptures  infinite, 

I've  seen  in  Tillai,  where  the  guileless  heavenly  ones  bow  down  !  32 

IX. 

To  me,  a  dog,  who  knew  not  anything  of  seemly  right, 

He  gave  His  heavenly  grace,  took  me  and  cut  oif  actions'  guilt ; 

He  gave  unfailing  love :  light  high  and  higher  shone ;  Him  I 

In  Tillai's  court  have  seen,  where  the  four  mystic  scrolls  are  conned  I      36 

X. 

The  elements,  the  senses  five.  He  is ;  and  substance  too. 

All  diverse  forms  He,  mighty,  wears :  knows  no  diversity. 

The  gleaming  Light  that  rules,  and  ill  destroys ;  the  Emerald ; 

Him  have  I  seen  in  Tillai  bright,  where  Vedas  worship  and  extol  I  40 

37-39.  Note  XII. 


268  #Q  Qjir  4Fftii}. 

[Metre :  ,^fiAu  J^A^.    Irregular.] 


Qfi^siL^iurrir  iSlsssr^^^  (ipi^eSl^fiS 


THE    SUPPLICATION. 

HYMN   XXXII. 
[See  Ufe,  §  iL] 


AlWmatioiui  of  fMllnir, 

Mingling  with  Thy  true  saints,  that  day  in  speechless  joy  I  stood ; 

Next  day,  with  dawning  daylight  trouble  came,  and  there  abode. 

My  soul  grows  old.   Master !  to  seek  the  gleam  of  fadeless  bliss 

Wandering  I  went.     In  grace  to  me,  Thy  slave,  let  love  abound  !  4 

II. 
ZmpatitiUM. 
Some  of  Thy  saints  have  gained  through  plenteous  love  Thy  grace.  Grown  old, 
All  vain  my  griefs, — of  this  vile  corpse  I  see  no  end. 
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e^QSiL^iuJTUjl  ^iq^Qiuem  u^eaea^Qfi 

ffn. 
^I^UJIIT  ^iSVeVTlh  LjisQfipfi 

CT^^Q^GST^  ^s&u^fTiu^  ^ihinfTQssrl 
UiQ^m  ^iTLJbGsr^QfifTit  e^esnn^^Gsr 

u^QSiLJUtftu\  Qupjsiresr  (oQj(siff<SiQLL\ 
QGUsSsi®iM  QojsmCSlQuiiuuji^iufT 

^js&rL^freiSetrASaj^L^ff'Sssriufnul 

Q^  freifrL^Q6srp(g  (ip  sAfl-  friiiQs  /ra; 


4F&. 


Remove  from  sinful  me  my  deeds  of  sin ;  let  mercy's  sea  o'erflow  I 

0  Master,  to  Thy  slave  give  ceaseless  soul-subduing  grace !  8 

III. 

Deep  in  the  vast  Ambrosial  sea  of  grace  Thy  perfect  saints 

Have  sunk.    Lo,  Lord,  I  wearied  bear  this  frame  with  darkness  filled  I 

Men  see,  and  cry,  'A  madman,  one  of 'wildered  mind  is  here.* 

Master,  that  I  may  fearless  live,  true  love  I  needs  must  gain !  la 

IV. 
OvftYliitf  font  ooiuroiiiiimt«  bllMi. 

1  NEED  I  I  NEED  I   Midst  Thy  true  faithful  ones,  in  grace  desiring  me. 

Thou  mad'st  me  Thine,  my  griefs  expell'd, — Ambrosia !  precious  peerless  Gem, 

Like  gleam  of  quenchless  lamp  I    And  I,  Thy  servant  too,  shall  I 

Reach  Thee,  and  ne'er  again  know  need?   Thou  all-abounding  Love !  16 
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uireiSQujp(gijb  u^essFL^uCoLLtT^ 

&. 
^p(SQjQup(ffiifiGsrGsiGNuii 

L^pQlJiSL^figlH^SOJBfiQiUGSr 

L^evLbLfSmQpaj^  e^GS^L^iunQoa ! 
QupQoj  Qeuem(ff  Qtnuiuein-f^ 

LDp€UfrjS2ssnu(r  ^eaeSsotr 
^L^QffQuQ^iSQuj&^pnSiB 

V. 
aiiaU  Z  ir«t  frM  from  8^1f  f 

Thou  Partner  of  the  bright-eyed  maid  I  To  dwell  among  Thy  saints, 

Desiring  Thee  in  truth,  shall  it  be  giv'n  to  sinful  me 

By  Thine  own  grace,  gaining  the  ancient  sea  of  bliss  supeme, 

To  rest,  in  soul  and  body  freed  from  thought  of ' I '  and  'mine ' ?  ^  20 

VI. 
jbonginir  dMdro  of  tlio  Znflnito  Bliss. 
Thy  loving  ones  have  gained  '  cessation '  absolute ;  but  here 
My  spirit  ever  melts,  outside  I  lie, — base  dog, — and  mourn ! 
O  Master  mine,  I  would  attain  true  love's  vast  sea  of  bliss,  . 

That  change,  surcease,  oblivion,  severance,  thought,  bound,  death  knows  not  I  ^4 

VII. 
Oat  short  Thj  work  I 
ty  've  seen  the  sea-like  bliss,  have  seized  it,  and  enjoy  I   Is't  meet, 
^  low  dog,  with  added  pains  and  pining  sore  should  bide? 


I 


iSj^l^fb^fenuu^^.     fTnO..  27I 

Q€u(oesr\jS^£v(ofiiuS^Qpm; 

^GSiUJB  fiirjfTiul  ^Q^m  ^eff^iu^ 
fiisssBiuirQ^  fr<sv2sv  eujk^  (j^etH^ 

fi6iB(TuQu(Tpu!rfij5^rr[r(r(Suj ! 

8m. 

9ii  ^/f  ^(n^6fr[rp^j5^2ssr(ss}ujfi 
Qui  ^esifi^ub  (oUffJSDLD 


jfcft. 


Master,  do  Thou  Thyself  give  grace,  I  pray  I    I  faint !   I  fail  I 

Cut  short  Thy  work  !   O  light,  let  darkness  flee  before  Thy  mercy's  beam !   aS 

VIII. 
OoBM  qulokly. 
Enter'd  amongst  Thine  own,  to  whom  true  melting  grace  abounds, 
\  stand  with  soul  like  tough  bambusa  stem,  and  wear  away. 
O  Qivan,  grant  the  love  Thy  crowned  servants  bear  to  Thee ! 
O  swiftly  come,  and  give  to  me  Thy  tender  beauteous  Foot !  3a 

IX. 

Wm  Z  not  maAM  Tliiaw  ownf 
Thine  own  stood  round,  and  all  declar'd  :  *  No  grace  withheld,  all  grace 
Is  given,' — and  I,  Thy  servant,  shall  I  mourn  as  aliens  wont  ? 
Thou  King  of  (^iva-world,  by  glorious  grace  didst  change  my  thought, 
And  make  me  Thine.— I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  place  me  in  changeless  bliss !       36 


30.  The  frictioD  of  the  bambu  kindles  fire. 


SO. 


(gGsFluuiTiT^  QffiuuiriT^  6SGffiuurrffi¥7 — 
GUTi^  Gurri^  GuifiiupQpesT 

ekippe^LLULoQun^pQuQ^l 
eas^i^  fiflCf^  m^GDL^iurrQiufr® 


X. 

Zs  AUfftat  gained  bj  d^Uiyf 
Thou  Partner  sole  of  the  Gazelle !   Sweet  fruit  to  them  that  worship  Thee ! 
Teacher  I   If  I  am  like  an  unhor^d gourde  doth  thus  Thy  glory  live  ? 
O  King,  when  comes  the  time  that  Thou  wilt  grant  in  grace  to  me 
A  soul  that  melts  and  swells  in  knowing  Thee,  Who  cam'st  in  flesh  ?  40 

XI. 
Kurt  Z  IftiigTiIrt  ]i«Mf 

In  concert  joining  shall  Thy  saints,  there  bending  smile  and  joy? 

O  Master,  drooping,  all  forlorn,  like  withered  tree,  must  I 

Stand  sullen  while  they  mingle,  melt,  souls  swelling,  lost  in  bliss 

In  rhythmic  dance  ?   Grant  bliss  of  sweet  communion  with  Thy  grace !  44 


38.  This  could  not  make  a  lote.  43,  44.  This  is,  in  Tamil,  somewhat  incoherent. 
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[Metre:  ^fiAu  ^(sA^,  six  feet.    Formula  :  -lor  |  -«r  |  -«r£»,  twice.    G.  159.] 

S. 

p(SS>y)jifBiTSO^(j^sajQ^[rffieu(D^^LbLJbfT(Sssrl  e^GsresnifSSujpQmt  #> 


THE   DECAD   OF   THE    BRUISED    HEART 

OR 

'SELF-DEDICATION/ 

HYMN  XXXIII. 

[Comp.  life,  §  v.]    It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  touching  expression  of  absolute  mystic 
self-renunciation  than  these  verses  contain. 

I. 
UmImb  snfRsrlaff. 
If  cruel  pain  oppress  from  'deeds  of  old,'  guard  Thou 

Who  ownest  me !    If  I,  a  man  of '  cruel  deeds ' 
Suffer,  from  this  my  woe  doth  any  gain  accrue  ? 

O  light  of  Umai's  eyes,  take  Thou  me  for  Thine  own  ! 
And  though  I  err,  ah  !  should'st  not  Thou  forgive,— 

Thou  on  whose  crest  the  crescent  rests  ?    If  I  appeal, 
Wilt  Thou  withhold  Thy  grace.  Father,  from  me  Thy  slave  ? 

II. 
Wliy  ifl  tlM  affliotioii  of  •iiilK>dl«d  azisUiiM  prolonged  f 

Thy  slave's  afflictions  all  to  drive  far  off  I  deem'd 

Thou  mad'st  me  Thine,  erewhile ;  Thou  Partner  of  the  Queen, 

Whose  form  is  like  the  slender  creeping  plant  I   Our  King ; 
bidding  me  come,  why  didst  Thou  not  in  grace  destroy 

1.  =  Fate,  Pope's  AS/a//,  pp.  66-69.     Also  — '  evil  deeds,'  J^urraf,  Lex. 

T 
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^GSTg^LL  (SufT^tr  jBtrQuj'Sssr  u^iuiuiQsifGssfL^jBesrsQ^sm 

essQssTLjs^GSfpdss^gsriS  o^ip  evuu  ssst^^s^siS^^lLl^  iriu. 
^^GO  ^i^Qium  ^nSiUfTGOLL  ^n^jiup^Quj  ^Q^slrQ^iLi^ 
(?<s/r(?69r!  ^jsSiQsffea^jBtrm^dsfQp^^Gsr^bssiAak^SfiekiQ^l  ^» 


This  body  vile  ?   Our  Lord,  Who  dwell'st  in  yon  blest  world  ! 

Thou  called'st, — if  my  service  not  accepting  now 
Thou  dost  afflict,  Master,  will  any  gain  accrue  ?  8 

III. 
Pufdon  my  oflimeMi. 

Thy  mercy  given  to  save  one  void  of  worth, 

a  dog  like  me,  hath  it  this  day  passed  all  away? 
Thou  Partner  of  the  Tender  One,  our  Mighty  King, 

ev'n  faults  that  like  a  mountain  rise,  to  virtues  turn, 
If  Thou  but  say  the  word  I   If  Thou  didst  take  me  once 

for  Thine,  why  dost  Thou  not— though  ruined — ^pity  take 
On  me?  our  Lord, — ^Thou  of  eight  arms  and  triple  eye !  la 

IV. 
WlLMi  wilt  Tliou  oaU  mm  lMU>k  to  Tb««f 

Brid^room  of  Her  with  fawnlike  eyes !    Our  King !    If  Thou 

hast  caused  me  Thine  abiding  glory  to  forget ; 
If  Thou  hast  thrust  me  out  in  fleshly  form  to  dwell ; 

if  Thou  hast  caused  Thy  slave  to  wander  here  forlorn  ; 
Knowing  Thy  servant's  ignorance,  O  gracious  King, 

when  comes  the  day  that  Thou  Thyself  wilt  show  Thy  grace? 
\h  !  When,  I  cry,  when  wilt  Thou  call  me  back  to  Thee  ?  i6 
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®. 

&. 
u^Qp?  "* 


V. 
AU  ifl  TlljMlf  1 

The  tongue  itself  that  cries  to  Thee, — all  other  powers 
of  my  whole  being  that  cry  out, — all  are  Thyself  ! 

Thou  art  my  way  of  strength  !   The  trembling  thrill  that  runs 
through  me  is  Thee  I   Thyself  the  whole  of  ill  and  weal ! 

None  other  here  I   Would  one  unfold  and  truly  utter  Thee, 
what  way  to  apprehend  ?  Thou  Lord  of  Qiva-world  I 

And  if  I  trembling  fear,  should'st  Thou  not  comfort  me  ? 

VI. 


Thou  know'st  what  to  desire  is  meet, — when  we  desire 

,    Thou'rt  He  that  wholly  grants  I   To  Ayan  and  to  Mai 
Desiring  Thee,  how  hard  to  reach !    Yet  me  Thou  didst 

DESIRE,  my  service  claim  I    Desiring  what  didst  Thou 
Bestow  Thy  grace  ?  That  and  naught  else  do  I  desire  I 
And  if  aught  else  there  be  that  stirs  in  me  desire,\ 
That  too,  in  sooth,  is  Thy  desire, — is  it  not  so?  24 

VII. 
Z  am  wholly  Tlilno. 

That  very  day  my  soul,  my  body,  all  to  me 

pertaining,  didst  Thou  not  take  as  Thine  own. 
Thou  like  a  mountain  strong  I  when  me  Thou  mad*st  Thy  slave  ? 

And  this  day  is  there  any  hindrance  found  in  me  ? 

T  2 
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jB^QpQ^ujGUiiu^i3(3Siy^Qmueumu^jB^Q^^jfBp(Sfi^^^^^ '    ^^ 
fi!TiSpsQSiL^u^j5(rQuJb!mjBiUfl^^Qiu^iLQs!iem  ; 


Our  Mighty  One !   Eight-arm'd  and  Triple-eyed  ! 

Do  Thou  to  me  what's  good  alone,  or  do  Thou  ill, 
To  all  resigned,  I'm  Thine  and  wholly  Thine !  28 

VIII. 
Xy  d«stiBl«s  »r«  in  Thj  haad. 

Me  dog,  and  lower  than  a  dog,  all  lovingly 

Thyself  didst  take  for  Thine.   This  birth-illusion's  thrall 

Is  plac'd  within  Thy  charge  alone.    And  I  in  sooth, 

is  there  aught  I  need  beyond  that,  with  care  search  out  ? 

Herein  is  there  authority  at  all  with  me? 

Thou  may'st  again  consign  me  to  some  mortal  frame ; 

Or  'neath  Thy  jewelled  foot  may'st  place  me,  Brow-eyed  One !  3a 

IX. 
My  aoQl  ia  llzad  on  Th/B: 

Thou  in  Whose  brow  a  central  eye  doth  gleam !   Thy  feet — 
the  twain — I  saw ;  mine  eyes  rejoic'd ;  now,  night  and  day, 

Without  a  thought,  on  them  alone  I  ponder  still ! 

How  I  may  quit  this  earthly  frame,  how  I  may  come 

To  enter  'neath  Thy  feet  in  bliss,  I  ponder  not ! 

Save  Thee,  O  King,  should  I  Thy  servant  ponder  aught  ? 

Thy  service  here  hath  fulness  of  delight  for  me !  36 


35.  Mystic  quietude,  Psalm  Ixxiii.  23-35.  See  Hierothens,  &c.,  in  Inge's  B.  L.,  pp.  103,  223,  223, 
331-345. 
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SO. 


X. 
TlL*  hop*  d«ferr»d. 

Thy  beauty  only  I,  a  slavish  dog,  desire,  X 

and  cry  aloud.    O  Master !  Thou  didst  show  to  me 
Thy  sacred  Form  in  lustre  shrin'd,  and  didst  accept 

my  service.   Thou  my  Glory ! — Mine  august  abode. 
In  ancient  days  assur'd.  Thou  now  withhold'st ; — and  so, 

O  beauteous  Lord ! — Thou  of  the  glorious  mystic  Word  I 
My  King,— sorely  indeed  hast  Thou  bruis'd  my  poor  heart !  40 
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[^Qjiror^^ib  GiJ)6^(B^ do.] 

[The  Tamil  metre  is  Kali  -  Virnttam,  four  lines,  of  fonr  feet  onder  one  rhyme.] 

A. 

esiU^jBiiu  uu.  ^nQeuir  ^S0(^A)  e^esiiLUi  dsm  fsnriu  ctsst 
Qlhujbjbt  Qiurj^Lb  LSffiiuir  6^2s6fi  (?<£i_/r!  oSezoi^Li  uir^srrl 

^jbjbitlL  seifi^  Q^js  jsaea  ^£n  LDrriQseir^  ^1^  lutrQssrl  ^ 

a. 

(Sfi^c^^lT^eS^l^-QpipUIT^f  Ub6ir^^(J^LjQuQ^fif^Gfipe^Gfip€U  (TOT 


*MY   SOUL   IS    CONSUMED.' 
RAPTURE  OF  LIFE   IN   ?IVAN. 

HYMN  XXXIV. 
The  lyric  is  a  good  example  of  the  enthusiastic  expression  of  Bhakti.    See  Note  VIII. 

I. 
Bia  pndflMk 
Partner  of  Umai's  loveliness !   Destroyer  of  the  '  deeds ' 
That  to  this  frame  cling  fast  I  Thou  Guardian  of  the  Bull !  Who  dwell'st 
In  Perun-turrai's  sacred  shrine  by  well-skilled  bards  extolled  1 
When  shall  I  joy,  O  when  exulting  sing,  henceforth,  I  too  ?  4 

II. 

And  who  am  I  would  reach  His  foot  ?  To  me,  mere  cur,  a  throne 

He  gave ;  enter'd  my  flesh ;  mixed  with  my  life ;  leaves  not  my  soul^ 

With  crown  of  honey-dripping-locks,  blest  Perun-turrai's  Lord 

On  me  a  gracious  boon  bestow'd,  that  heavenly  ones  know  not  I  8 


I.  The  Tamil  line  is  a  sad  blemish  f  a.  *A'arma*  or  *vtfuu.'  Note  V.  4.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  idea :  '  When  will  it  be  granted  to  me  to  join  the  saints  in  (^iyan's  paradise  ?  *  There  are  four  of 
the  stereotyped  inyocations. 


er^ssrjsudrereiru  ^jiSCoUjeir;  usee  ^aiuff  q^^ld  ^nSKSiu^; 

ctSsst^^/tsstl/^^  ^n^i^iiesT^ssr  Q^^LS^Lfes^a  q^q^ASu 
LbGsr^fiirdT^  seArsssBm  ^^^^ireir^  ld^  i£trrpp^^es)L^  luirQcsrl  s» 


up(!jf£sissi€u  ^pfSA^  upj^ih  upQjjiia^si  upp^^ 

spdjfiaieu^  sipsoQusssFl&fr  Qfi(i(SifasJSiLBim^  seofkQ^l  qlo 


III. 

y  Baortd  •nthiudAmu 

I  know  myself  no  more ;  nor  day's  nor  night's  recurrence;  He 

Who  mind  and  speech  transcends  with  mystic  madness  madden'd  me ;  ^ 

He  owns  the  angry  mighty  Bull, — blest  Perun-turrai's  Lord ; 

The  Brahman  used  to  me  wiles  I  know  not, — O  Beam  divine  I  la 

; 

VoiM  lik«  to  mm. 

And  are  there  other  sin-destroyers,  say !  in  this  wide  world  ? 

Ent'ring  me  too,  He  made  me  His,  melting  my  very  bones  I 

He  bound  me  fast,  O  joy  I    Lord,  Who  in  Perun-turrai  dwells, 

He  fills  my  mind,  in  eye  enshrin'd,  midmost  in  every  word !  16 

V. 
Olinir  to  Kim  with  v«T«r«nt  1ot«. 
Ye  who  are  freed  from  clinging  ties,  cling  ye  where  man  should  cling ! 
If  ye  desire  the  blissful  goal  to  reach,  swift  hasten  on ! 
Learn  ye  the  glory  of  the  King,  Who  crowned  with  braided  lock 
In  Perun-turrai  dwells ;  join  ye  with  those  who  cherish  there  His  foot  I         ao 


17*  u^Pi  Kurrafy  350;  Ndlatfi^  171. 


28o  ^l^eu  T  a'Sil). 

•    A. 

siusQekrjj&ssifj  ,j^/^(outgv6U(ti^  asevdssLDGVLb  ^^fsQ^esr 

UL-Q^^a'SSil^  LL(^L^^Q^iaS6fr  UHmQf^Q^FhJ^  UifXSp]  a-#» 

Q€u<sisrQi^^i^pu  i^puLfi'fSeuub  Qeusssn^jji^GSnt  jBrr^ih 
y^(5aiQiusiriL\pL6QuiQ^eiT^^esf^ui^pi^  a-jy 


VI. 
Z  am  Sifl,  body  and  boiiI. 
Foulness  that  heaves  like  billows  of  the  sea  He  all  destroy 'd  ; 
My  soul  and  body  enter'd, — fills,  and  quits  no  more.     He  Who 
In  Perun-turrai  dwells,  with  crown  of  spreading  braided  locks, 
Wreath'd  with  the  moon's  bright  beams,  our  Lord  Supreme.  This  is  His  wile !   24 

VII. 
TiM  goal  roaohad. 

Glory  I  ask  not ;  nor  desire  I  wealth ;  not  earth  or  heaven  I  crave ; 

I  seek  no  birth  or  death ;  those  that  desire  not  Qivan  nevermore 

I  touch.    I've  reach'd  the  foot  of  sacred  Perun-turrai's  King, 

And  crown'd  myself!   I  go  not  forth !    I  know  no  going  hence  again !    /^      38 

VIII. 
Konay  or  aaotar? 

Shall  I  name  Thee  'honey  from  the  branch'?  'nectar  from  the  sounding  sea'?^ 
Our  Aran  I  precious  Balm  !  my  King  I    No  powers  have  I  to  sing  Thy  praise. 
Who  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine,  by  loamy  rice-fields  girt. 
Thou  Spotless  One,  Whose  sacred  Form  the  holy  ash  adorns !  31 


&.U9&    8L€&r€«flJ    U^ftl-       ^^'  281 

ao. 
eurr^uireiSuj  ^^evs^^euit  ^euQubQ^iu^  ^euQiD 


IX. 
Withdrawal  of  comfort. 


X 

Thee  I  know  I  need  ;  and  all  I  need  I  yet  know  not ; 

Ah  mq !  our  Aran,  precious  Balm,  Ambrosia,  Thou  Whose  Form  is  like 

The  crimson  flower,  Who  dwell'st  in  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine. 

And  still  remain'st,  the  very  self  within  my  soul !  X  36 


X. 
Prajr«r  pormitted  still. 


While  dwellers  in  the  heavenly  world  do  holy  deeds,  in  vain 

Bearing  a  frame  of  flesh  compact,  I  stand  like  forest  tree. 

Thou  dwell'st  in  Perun-turrai's  shrine,  where  honey-dripping  cassia  blooms ; 

Though  I'm  a  sinner,  yet  I  may  implore, '  give  grace  to  me  I '  40 
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[»«^^^*   a. an ^ GO.] 

[The  metre  is  ^Mki  tS^^^b,  six  feet  in  each  line.    The  formula  is : — 

spes)peuiTiT  ^GDi^CTO)  iDCTT^sBra;  ss&r^^afiA)  uir^B*  jBeArssS 
LLp^ih^ifQ^iLjeujB^m9ssr  ^^(smQi^esr jBfosffiQ^LbQuijbLtitfp 
spnSi^ir  ^eueiDai  semLjrSOj  ^ihinl  jgirui  ^^&rih^(Sp[        ^ 


THE   DECAD   OF   DREAD 

OR 

'ABSORPTION    IN   DIVINE   KNOWLEDGE/ 

HYMN   XXXV. 
I. 

Not  the  sleek  snake  in  anthill  coil'd  I  dread ; 

nor  feigned  truth  of  men  of  lies, — 
As  I,  in  soothy  feel  fear  at  sight  of  those 

who  have  not  learnt  the  Lofty-One 
To  know ;  who  near  the  Foot  of  the  Brow-Ey'd, — 

our  Lord,  crown'd  with  the  braided-lock, — 
Yet  think  there's  other  God.   When  these  unlearn'd  we  see, — 

AH  ME  1  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  I 


I.  In  T.V.  U.  P.,  Canto  V.  68,  it  is  said  that  he  composed  this  when  he  had  made  a  hot  of  leaTes 
himself  outside  the  dty  of  Qithambanun,  and  withdrawn  to  it  as  a  Yogi,  p.  zxz. 


^i^Ci  u^^.    rfn®,  283 

a. 
QeuQ^€u(oridT(S€ULLGOseujiffiiTeo;  eiSissrisL^A}  QsirsS^iih^^Q/Fcxri 
^Q^euirir^  LDirjpi  srr^  GrubtSlinT^pihiSlfftrcST^^ir 

^(l^euarr  ^eu0io[ras  seArL^iTGO^  ^llu^  !  js^ib  ^^atiL  ^Qp !       jy 

^^tSl6V!T ^eues^ffA  sessn^fiei>^  ^ubLnljBirui^i^^ub^CSpl     sgu 

II. 

TtJam  tMMliaxs. 
I  shudder  not,  though  evil  yearnings  rise ; 

nor  fear,  though  sea  of  deeds  o'erwhelm  I 
Beside  His  sacred  Form,  our  Lord  of  lords, — 

in  which  the  Two  no  change  discerned,  '^ 
When  name  of  other  gods, — whatever  they  be, — 

by  lips  profane  is  but  pronounced : 
If  I  see  those,  who  loathe  not  such  discourse, — 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  !  8 

III. 
TlM  nalovliig. 
I  dread  not  mighty  jav'lin,  dripping  gore ; 

nor  glance  of  maids  with  jeweird  arms  I 
But  those  that  will  not  sweetly  taste  His  grace, — 

Whose  glance  can  melt  the  inmost  soul, — 
Who  dances  in  the  hallow'd  court, — my  Gem 

unstain'd  and  pure, — nor  praise  His  Name: — 
Such  men  of  loveless  hearts  when  we  behold, — 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  I  li 

IV. 
Til*  imf— ling. 

I  dread  not  chatter  vain  of  parrot-tongues ; 

nor  fear  their  guileful  wanton  smile  I 
If,  drawing  nigh  the  Vsthian's  feet.  Whose  Form 

the  sacred  ashes  white  displays, 


7.  See  Arundfolam  in  Index. 
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®. 
p&sSSei)!  ^euGSinA  ss&rLjreo^  ^u^ll  I  fiiiD  ^^&rih  ^Qp  I      &^ 

A. 


Men's  souls  nor  melt,  nor  weep  they  worshipping, 

their  eyes  with  gushing  teardrops  fiU'd  : 
If  these,  of  tender  feeling  void,  we  see, — 

AH  ME  !  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  !  16 

V. 
Thm  imdtiToiit. 
I  fear  not,  though  diseases  all  should  come ; 
nor  dread  I  birth  with  death  conjoined  ! 
The  crescent  moon  as  ornament  He  wears, 

yet  men  praise  not  His  roseate  Feet, 
(Which  Mai,  though  the  firm  ground  He  clave,  saw  not,) 

nor  join  His  worshippers  devout  I 
If  those  that  wear  not  ashes  white  we  see,— 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  I  ao 

VI. 
Vot  rml  woraliippMrfl. 

I  dread  not  angry  flash  of  gleaming  fires ; 

nor'fear,  though  mountains  on  me  roll ! 
His  shoulders  ashes  wear.  Lord  of  the  Bull, 

Sire,  passing  utterance  of  speech, — 
Yet  men  praise  not  His  lotus  Feet,  nor  bow, 

nor  crown  them  with  the  full-blown  flower  I 
If  those  hard  hearts,  that  yield  not  to  His  power  we  see,— 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  I  34 

21.  Psalm  xlvi. 
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^jj^eSieotT  ^euGS>[ri  seArLjreo^  ^ihit !  ^/r^  ^^3rih  ^Qp !     i^.^. 

VII. 
D«YOid  of  UltlMUlMnil. 

Not  guilt  unseemly  that  swift  vengeance  brings ; 

nor  stroke  of  instant  death  I  dread ! 
He  dances  in  the  beauteous  court,  and  waves 

'mid  smoking  clouds  His  fiery  axe; 
The  cassia-wreath,  all  bright  with  jewell'd  buds, 

He  wears,  of  beings  First !   Yet  men 
Praise  not  His  Foot !   If  these,  unmov'd  by  grace  we  see, — 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  !  28 

VIII. 
Vo  hlffh  asplaratlonB. 
I  fear  not  elephant  to  pillar  chained ; 

nor  tiger  fiery-eyed  I  dread  I 
The  Sire,  whose  crest  sweet  fragrance  sheds, — His  Feet 

that  heav'nly  ones  may  not  approach, — 
Men  praise  not,  nor  with  triumph  haste 
within  His  shrine  to  sweetly  live ! 
If  we  behold  these  men  of  wisdom  reft, — 

AH  ME  I  WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  !  32 

IX. 


I  fear  not  thunderbolt  from  out  the  cloud ; 

nor  changing  confidence  of  kings  I 
Our  Lord  of  lords  the  very  poison  made 

Ambrosia,  by  His  gracious  act ; 


34.  See  note  on  XII. 
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^^^rOJiTiT  ^euesini  S6&rLJTeo^  ^mub  I  jBirih  ^^&rtjD  K:^Qp !  &» 

so. 

^smeoii  ^euGDffs  se&n^irei)^  ^ihi£t !  pmh  ^i^&rih  ^Qp  I      ^o 


He  makes  us  His  in  way  of  righteousness; 

yet  men  smear  not  the  sacred  ash ! 
If  those  who  from  His  side  shrink  thus  we  see, — 

AH  ME  I   WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS !  36 


K«n  tliat  woralilp  not. 

I  dread  not  arrow  that  unswerving  flies ; 

nor  wrath  of  death's  dread  King,  I  fear ! 
Him  Whose  adornment  is  the  mighty  moon 

men  praise  not,  nor  with  hymns  adore ; 
They  ponder  not  with  souls  subdued,  while  tears 

from  brightly  beaming  eyes  pour  forth. 
These  thankless  men, — not  men  I— if  we  behold, — 

AH  ME  !   WE  FEEL  NO  DREAD  LIKE  THIS  !  40 


^gij  uirdbri^i!i  u^sA.     dnA.  287 


[#  Qi  IT  or  ^  ^  Q?^6ir  Q|.] 

[For  metre,  see  VI.] 

A. 

UQ^euesiir  LLmesis^&sr  uiasesiffu  uisisnpup  iai^Qfi^iiLti 


THE    SACRED    PANpi. 
[THE    GROWTH    OF    RAPTURE.] 

HYMN  XXXVI. 

77ie  Lyric  of  the  Sacred  Pdmfi- — Note  IV  should  be  studied  as  introdnctoiy  to  this  very  dramatic 
poem,  which  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  composition ;  yet  I  should  hardly  yentu«  to  affirm  that 
Manikka-Va9agar  was  its  author.  In  order  to  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  strange 
l^end  of  Qivan's  appearance  at  Madura  as  a  horseman,  or  as  He  is  here  called  a  warrior.  [Life,  %  iv.] 
The  first  stanza  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  poet  as  he  contemplates  the  God  entering  Madura  on 
that  occasion,  surrounded  by  the  other  gods,  all  on  splendid  chargers,  ^ivan  Himself  is  mounted  upon 
such  a  steed  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  and  combines  in  His  appearance  the  attributes  of  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  foreign  merchants,  the  graces  of  the  accomplished  knight,  and  the  majesty  of 
a  king.  He  has  come,  according  to  His  promise,  to  save  His  servant  from  suffering,  and  to  vindicate 
.His  fidelity.    The  poet  in  his  soul  adores  his  Deliverer  and  his  God. 

In  the  remaining  stanzas  he  addresses  the  assembled  multitude,  and  expounds  the  mystery 
(Note  I)  :  *  Fear  not  as  though  it  were  the  Avatar  of  some  ruthless  conqueror !  This  horseman  is 
^ivan,' — ^the  founder,  according  to  legend,  of  the  dynasty  of  Pan^iyan  kings.  '  He  is  the  abiding  King 
of  Madura,  and  now  He  comes  in  grace  to  the  mortal  king  of  Madura,  Arimarttanan.'  The  whole 
typifies  the  sacred  war  that  He  wages  as  the  Pathi  (Note  XII)  against  the  enemies  and  tormentors 
of  His  people's  souls.  The  third  stanza  skilfully,  though  by  an  anachronism,  allegorizes  the  flood 
that  Qivan  brought  upon  the  dty,  when  at  His  command  the  Vaigai  overflowed  its  banks.  In  the 
fifth  stanza  he  spiritualizes  the  idea  that  Qivan  appears  here  as  a  merchant,  a  seller  of  horses.  The 
sixth,  referring  to  His  previous  appearance  at  Penm-turrai,  hints  at  His  character  as  a  Guru,  a  giver  of 
spiritual  light ;  and  the  whole  ends  with  an  urgent  call  to  the  people  to  throw  aside  all  foolish 
delusions,  and  to  march  boldly  forward  under  His  banner,  and  accept  Him  as  their  King.  The 
way  in  which  the  whole  legend  is  allegorized  points,  it  may  be  thought,  to  a  later  period,  when  the 
Qaiva  Siddhanta  system  had  been  more  developed ;  and  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  Santana- 
Teachers  (Note  XI),  the  whole  system  was  being  harmonized.  There  is  here  a  disposition  to  make 
little  of  the  myth,  and  to  bring  into  prominence  its  spiritual  teaching.  This  was  the  second  stage 
of  the  Qaiva  developement  This  however  is  mere  conjecture,  and  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any 
means  for  its  absolute  verification. 

The  state  of  the  saint,  and  his  experiences  are  shown  in  chapter  viii  of  Uma-Qiva9ari3rar,  which 
is  given  in  Note  VI. 

The  metre  is  to  my  ear  the  most  rhythmical  of  all  the  species  of  Tamil  poetry.  The  student 
should  leam  to  recite  and  enjoy  the  verses,  if  he  would  fully  understand  them ! 

I. 
Thm  Ood  AppMM,  A&a  is  reoognlMd  Iqr  thm  Bmg: 
The  Bridegroom  of  the  mountain  Maid,— the  PSn^iyan's  Ambrosia  rare, — 
The  One, — Who  is  from  all  diverse, — I  worship  at  His  flowery  Feet ! 
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^(T^€UGS>ff  ^mnS  ^Q^dujjS  lurrQfi^  p^e^ersmLQ^  I  #> 

a. 

ix^ssujuji  ubmesrm  is^i^pu  Quil.  u^iiS^^QColl !  jt 

uiTif^(^u  Qeueaeam  Q^srrefruufflQLLpQsrreisri^  uir^Aruf^iu^ir 

Q&'jSiu^Lb  L9peiSi(^  j5eo6veuiT  Q&^evev^uS^l  Qp^jcsrssresr^iL 
ujjdSipeuGST  SetrnS^p  6SfTGVUb^6s  s(T(SVijb.  cri  srrsv^^elfT^Lb 

ernSiLjUb  L9puGS>u  cr^Ap^aA  Lfrrsa  ^qj^jS^^Q^I  «* 


Made  manifest  in  grace,  He  on  a  charger  rides,  and  thrills  my  soul 

In  Warrior-guise !  no  other  form  beside  my  inmost  soul  doth  know !/  4 

II. 
'BeliolA  Sis  coBdMoenslon.' 
They  gathered  round,  bewilder'd  all,  as  in  a  waking  dream ;— I  spoke : 
'  Like  sun  that  veils  its  beams  He  comes.  His  hand  divine  holds  warrior's  spear. 
He  on  a  charger  rides  I  Ye  see  our  race  with  ruin  threatened  sore  I 
'Tis  thus  for  Madura's  king  he  stays  the  flowing  tide  of  future  birth  I '  s 

III. 
Th*  Plood  in  lEadnxa.    (See  p.  xxvi.) 
'  Ye  who  a  soul  possess  that  swims  and  bathes  in  rapture's  rushing  tide ! 
A  Pandi-king,  He  mounts  His  steed,  to  make  all  earth  the  gladness  share. 
He  takes  the  form  of  flood  of  joy  unique,  and  holds  His  servants'  hearts. 
Plunging  in  flood  of  heavenly  bliss,  O  cherish  ye  His  sacred  Foot  I '  12 

IV. 
T1i«  Holy  W|ur. 

'Good  friends,  persist  not  in  this  round  of  birth  I  This  is  the  time !  The  King 
Of  the  good  southern  land  shines  forth,  and  ever  draws  from  out  its  sheath 
His  gleaming  sword  of  wisdom  pure,  His  steed  of  rapture  urges  on, 
Makes  war  with  warringBiRTHthroughthewideworld,andfoes  confounded  flee!'  16 


u.  Compare  XTX.  13-16.         14-16.  Compare  XLVI  and  XIX. 
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^!T6Vih&^6Ai  i^ffQ^®  jBfTsirQpsB^  €UffssreuiT  jsessressrrfliu 
^(SVih^siff  L^ifsir  GTiBiaim  uisssrufjlitSi  mi^p^  ^uf^iueuHA^ 

6T. 

V. 
'Vow  ar«  Sifl  good  glfta  to  bo  faiiiod:'  »  moxoliaat. 

'While  there  is  time,  give  Him  your  love,  and  save  yourselves  I  Haste  ye  to  Him 

Who  ate  the  poison,  Whom  'tis  hard  for  him  who  ate  the  earth, 

And  him  of  faces  four,  and  all  the  heavenly  ones,  to  draw  anigh ; 

Who  to  His  servants  stores  of  grace  dispenses,  our  good  PSncJi-lordl '  30 

VI. 
'  Tills  is  Bia  day  of  graoe :'  »  taaolior. 
*  That  gathering  darkness  may  disperse,  illusions  cease,  and  all  be  clear. 
The  Splendour  urges  on  His  steed.   The  Minavan  himself  knows  not 
To  utter  all  His  praise.  Would  ye  all  joy  obtain,  seek  His  blest  Foot  I 
This  is  the  gift  in  rarest  grace  the  Pandiyan  gives, — release  for  aye  I '  24 

VII. 
'Ko  glTos  andiOBOo:'   a  coimvazing  king. 
'When  on  illusion's  charger  He  in  beauty  rides,  and  gathers  round 
His  waiting  hosts;  the  enmities  whose  name  is  ''earthly  birth"  shall  cease. 
To  those  who  refuge  find  He  gives  grace,  glorious,  vast,  inscrutable. 
Draw  near  the  South-king's  mighty  Foot,  Whose  conquering  banner  proudly 
waves  1'  a8 

18.  Vishnn  is  said  to  have  swallowed  the  earth.    But  see  Mnir,  toI.  iv.  p.  116 ;  and  Lex.  «irA». 
ao.  Brahma.  a  a.  Aftnavan  means  'He  of  the  Fish-(banner)';  and  is  a  title  of  Pandiyan  kings, 

a  fish  being  on  their  banner.    Sometimes  it  is^QiTan,  as  the  ideal  Pandiyan.        33.  Seems  corrapt. 
35.  The  horses  were  jackals  1    See  Life,  %  iv.  a8.  There  is  an  alternative  (and  bett^)  reading : 

'  Whose  gifts  of  mercy  wide  extend ;'  see  Tamil,  Lex.  Qmimu., 

U 


2QO  ^  1$  QJ  IT  a"  A  &. 

ULpLDGViXi  uppjv^  ^/r620r£— aiGsr  uir&an^-u  QuQj^ihu^QLL 

eSiffeSiuj  ^GiS^ssr  Qm^sou  i^punQpp  jSirssL^isu 
uisSoj  ^GsruGSiff  crmnQ^m  ^uiujih  uneAri^iu^t 

LLneSiUGsr  QuyecQstreifrQy  ^ldgsoj^u^  firriJD^fiS  luiAu^fiQ^  I     m» 

so. 
s^pss^pQeuGsr  (trfmes^seufi  (?(S/r<ss<s3svr  iifUbQeum  jiSQ^/gfiifisrrev 

^pgfieujB  fi(Tif^u9if  SLCTTt.  ^pevf^pesipi"  Q^eusQesr; 


VIII, 
'B«o«lv«  Sifl  grsolcms  gift.'  .  "^^ 

'  I  n  deathless  rapture's  flood  our  souls  H e  plunges,  shows  H is  changeless  grace ; 
Drives  far  away  our  deeds,  dissolves  the  bonds  of  old  impurity ; 
And  makes  us  His  I    Come  draw  ye  near  the  Pandi-ruler's  mighty  Foot. 
Press  forward,  take  the  gracious  boon  of  H  im  Who  made  the  circling  world  I '    3  a 

IX. 
Thm  mMrio  pow«r  of  Sia  appearing. 

'That  men  may  cross  the  mingling  sea  of  evil  deeds  and  future  birth, 
The  Pandi-king  supreme.  Who  melts  the  soul  of  those  that  love  and  praise. 
Upon  His  charger  came.    When  this  the  slender  flower-like  maidens  knew, 
Like  trees  they  stood, — their  senses  rapt,  themselves  forgot,  and  all  beside  I'     36 

X. 

'  Za  ftdth  and  1ot«  oling  to  SIm.' 

'As  once  He  conquered  death,  so  now  the  five  sense-kings  He  conquered  too ; 
And  then,  in  beauteous  state,  Himself,— and  the  great  Goddess  with  Him,— sat! 
Strong  Warrior,  on  the  Bull  he  came  to  Minavan,  and  slew  his  foes  I 
O  ye  of  weak  and  wavering  faith  !   Draw  near,  hold  fast  His  roseate  Feet  I'  40 


3a.  Compare  XLVI.  37.  See  Pope's  Nalc4%y&r^  p.  6 :   Throngh  Him  the  faithful  have 

victory  over  death  and  the  phenomenal  sense- world  t  40.  This  is  Timvilai-i^al,  30. 
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[The  metre  is  «CMki  ^m^M^;  and  the  formnk  >if«i6  |  -■,  |  -«,  ||  .««««  |  .^«a  |  .^j 

A. 

€urrifi€up  euTifieiS^fB  LDQJ^Qfsl 


THE   DECAD    OF   THE   'TENACIOUS  GRASP/ 

HYMN  XXXVII. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charmcteristic  of  the  Sage's  lyrics,  and  woald  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  period 
than  that  when  the  '  cry  of  the  fomken  *  (VI)  was  composed.  It  is  in  singnlar  contrast  to  that  lyric. 
He  had  meanwhile  visited  many  shrines,  and  had  passed  through  mnch  struggle;  bnt  when  he  reached 
what  is  here  called  Ttru-toni-puram  (the  sacred  Boat-town),  of  which  the  modem  name  is  Shialli^  he 
fomd  a  magnificent  temple  there,  that  seemed  to  him  like  a  reproduction  on  earth  of  the  silver 
'  mountain  KaUOsam,  on  which  the  God  dwells  in  splendour  with  Parvathi.  This  shrine  has  always 
been  remarkably  bat  is  especially  honoured  now  as  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Tiru-Bina-sambandhar ; 
who,  in  popular  estimation,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Qaiva  saints.  In  his  legend  we  have 
elsewhere  given  some  notices  of  this  his  home  It  has  twelve  names  connected  with  wild  legends ; 
but  is  called  here  'the  sacred  Boat-town,'  because  when  at  the  end  of  each  aeon  the  deluge  of 
mivenal  destruction  overwhelms  the  universe,  this  shrine  floats  securely  on  the  waters, — the  everlasting 
ark !  Here  it  seems  that  the  Sage  renewed  his  vows  to  his  gurUf  from  whom  he  had  somewhat 
departed  in  thought  and  practice.  He  seems  to  regard  himself  now  as  a  0«*^4^*  (Note  V) ; 
and  declares  that  he  will  henceforth  hold  fast  his  allegiance  under  all  circumstances,  in  life  and 
through  death.    Compare  Notes  IV  and  VII. 


Tlioii  art  onr  owal 
O  King  of  those  above  ! — O  ceaseless  Plenitude 

of  mystic  bliss ! — To  me  defiled  Thou  cam'st, 
Fruit  newly  ripe^  and  mad'st  me  Thine  own  dwelling-place. 

Balm,  yielding  bliss  all  earthly  bliss  beyond  I 


^  This  is  variously  written.    In  Tamil  it  is  QT\'\An^9Mmw^. 
U  2 
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Qa^dveuQiDl  SeuQuQi^  lditQgstI 

e.. 
GiSBssrtuQGsrs^Got^iuQLDiu  QuTQ^CS^al 

<SGiDL.iJ£-/r  euGssrsswtia  mj^Q^^ssr  ^sart^ 
^GSii^eSlLJT  jb^^^  S^Q^Gsru  iSli^^Q^eii; 

(Fn. 

^ubGOu^Qiul  ^uurrl  ^UL9evir  ldcsi^QujI 

lit  ^JUOLpQsl 


True  meaning's  Certitude !    The  Foot  in  glory  bright  I 

My  Wealth  of  bliss !    O  giva-PerumSn  I 
Our  very  own— I've  seized  Thee,— hold  Thee  fast  !    Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ? 

II. 
My  only  Stfp  in  tills  lift. 
Ever  the  bull  Thou  boldest,— King  of  heaven's  glad  host  I 

To  me  a  man  of  sin  Possession  true  I 
Thy  slave  is  foul  decay  that  quits  not,  merest  earth ; 

within  a  very  nest  of  worms  I  lie  I 
Thou  mad'st  me  Thine^  and  safe  hast  kept,  lest  I  should  fail 

at  last ;  O  God,  O  mighty  Sea  of  grace  I 
For  EVERMORE— I've  seized  Thee,— hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ? 

III. 
BMlllgr  MBldirt  lUnaloiui. 
O  Mother  1   O  my  Sire !   My  Gem  beyond  compare  I 
Ambrosia,  ever-precious  yield  of  love  I 


«a. 


(Su!ts(old\  QajJTS^^Gsr  QunfeQQeu\ 
.^  ^m^Bsra"  SiQsQsru  iSii^^Q^Gsr\ 


1,  vile  one,  dwell  in  short-lived  house  of  worms, 

where  false  illusions  ever  growing  press. 
On  me  Thou  hast  bestowed  the  true  and  perfect  rest ; 

my  Wealth  of  bliss !  O  Qiva-Peruman  I  y 

Upon  this  earth— I've  seiz'd  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE?  12 

IV. 

Splendour  of  grace  I   Well  ripen'd  luscious  Fruit  unique  I 

King  of  ascetics  stern  of  all  prevailing  power! 
Science  of  meanings  deep  I    Delight  transcending  praise  I 

Of  mystic  sacred  musings'  Fulness  blest ! 
Thou  enterest  Thy  servant's  thought,  and  all  is  clear  I 

My  Wealth  of  bliss !   O  (J^iva-Peruman  I 

In  EACH  DARK  HOUR— I'VE  SEIZ'd  ThEE, — HOLD  ThEE  FAST  !     HENCEFORTH, 
AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'ST  ThOU  RISE  ?  16 


13.  See  Pope*s  Kurrafy  pp.  192,  232,  &c;  chap.  iii.  22. 
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ak. 
iLetreSiSVir  ^fi^^ib  ^q^gSu 


TlM  Ob«  M«lp«r  la  lUii's  steonrlMi. 


Thou  only  One,  to  Whom  can  none  compare  I   Thou  Light 

shining  within  the  very  soul  of  me,  Thy  slave ! 
On  me  who  knew  not  the  true  goal, — of  merit  void, — 

O  Love  unique, — Thou  hast  choice  grace  bestowed  I 
O  radiant  Form  Whose  splendour  bright  no  tongue  can  tell  I 

My  Wealth  of  bliss  I   O  ^iva-Perumta ! 
In  weariness — I've  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  I   Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ? 

VI. 
Zb  dMtlL,  M  in  lift. 

O  Piftfiagan,  our  great  Possession,  Thou  hast  held 
as  sacred  shrine  my  empty  worthless  mind ;  N;^. 

Hast  given  me  rapturous  joy  that  knows  no  bound ;  hast  cut 
the  root  of  'birth,'  and  made  me  all  Thine  own  I 


a  I.  Sans.  Pinaha  (or  Pinaddkd)^  *  one  fully  accontred,  or  adorned.* 
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^peiSQev  ^esr&sri'  SiQssGsru  iSli^^Co^m; 

uiTS'Qeuif  ^jvi(^ijb  LicpiiQu /r(75  lL^Ssstlj 
upjDiLD^  pisf^iuQesrp  sq^g(!\u 

^^Qiul  ajfrjjju^FP jiSev6VfT^ 


Q.^ 


Qjy 


O  mystic  Form,  by  me  in  open  vision  seen  I 
My  Wealth  of  bliss  I    O  ^iva-Peruman  I 
In  hour  of  death — I've  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !    Henceforth, 

AH,  WHITHER  GRACE  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ?  24 

VII. 
The  reTalatlon  of  the  waj  to  worship. 

Thou  Who  didst  teach  the  way  to  grasp  that  Ancient  One, 

Who  cuts  the  root  of  every  servile  '  bond '  I 
O  Being, — Who  didst  show  to  me  Thy  flowery  feet ; 

my  worship  didst  accept ;  ent'ring  my  soul ; — 
Resplendent  Lamp  !    Thou  mystic  Form  of  splendour  bright ! 

My  Wealth  of  bliss  I    O  ^iva-PerumSn  I 
Ruler  Supreme— I've  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

AH,  whither  grace  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ?  28 

VIII. 
The  Deit7  oTexywhere  preeent. 

O  Father  I  worlds  on  worlds  Thy  presence  fills  ! 
Thou  Primal  Deity  I   O  wondrous  One 
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GT^fiQssrl  &^m9ssr^  ^sQ^esru  iSli^^CS^csr; 

e^evuiSleofr  ^fSfk^Cb  ^tu 

(?;5^Ss5r<F  Q&'fTrfijii^^  LfpiJbqpjif  ^rfijifi 

iurrdfr&^9s5ffi  Q^iTL^irjii^  SsQsGsru  iSli^^Q^m; 


Who  knows  no  end !  Thy  saints  devoutly  cling  to  Thee ! 

My  Wealth  of  bliss !  O  ^iva-Peruman  ! 
Wild  Vagrant,  living  Germ  in  being's  every  form, — 

diverse  Thyself  from  every  living  thing  I 
Illusionist — I've  seized  Thee, — hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

AH,  whither  grace  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ?  3J 

IX. 
Tlie  raptiiM  of  d«Totioii. 

The  mother's  thoughtful  care  her  infant  feeds :  Thou  deign'st 

with  greater  love  to  visit  sinful  me, — 
Melting  my  flesh,  flooding  my  soul  with  inward  light, 

unfailing  rapture's  honied  sweetness  Thou 
Bestowest, — through  my  every  part  infusing  joy  I 

My  Wealth  of  bliss  I  O  ^iva-PerumSn  I 
Close  following  Thee— I've  seized,  and  hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

AH,  whither  grace  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE  ?  36 


3t.  Lit.  <  maniac'    See  Note  I  on  '  QtTan^s  acU.'    These  tenns  are  antranslateable. 
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SO. 

ff^QgstI  inrrQevir  L0689f)(?uj! 
^G&ruQui  iSlpuQu  ^puQua®  u^uisfrji 

^gstuQldI  e^dfrissr^  ^iQ^esru  iSli^fbQfiesr; 


TlM  d^Utflit  of  BlJi  ladwilliBff. 

O  Ruler,  spotless  Gem,  Who  mad'st  me  Thine,  thrilling 

my  frame  through  every  pore ;  in  friendly  shape 
Didst  enter  it, — as  'twere  a  vast  and  golden  shrine, — 

making  this  body  vile  of  sweetness  full ! 
Affliction,  birth  and  death,  bewilderment, — all  links 

of  life, — Thou  hast  cut  oflF,  O  beauteous  Gleam  I 
My  soul's  delight— I've  seized  Thee,— hold  Thee  fast  !   Henceforth, 

AH,  whither  grace  IMPARTING  WOULD'sT  ThOU  RISE?  40 


298  ^fljoiiffsA. 

[For  the  metre,  see  V.  §  ii.  p.  48.    The  formnla  is : — 

I  (-••)  I  (-^)  I 

^Q^LD^fiCS  LDSifT^Qfi^Bsr  FfA^^A^Q^esr  ^esrLfQ^Si 
siQ^ilLffBQ^  ^6S>eueTGisri^i  s!TLLi^2ssi^^  sipeo^isssi^efT^ 
^(T^(^^GDif  e^evskf^GiDL.  e^GS>L,iu[r(oGsr\  jstB^ea^eosonu^ 

u^e&r^firjgfi  LSpuLWi^^iLiLirmeufTiul  j§eu!T^mesri 


SACRED    SADNESS. 
['ABSTRACTION    FROM   OBJECTIVE   THOUGHT.'] 

HYMN  XXXVIII. 

I. 
My  iron  mind  full  often  didst  Thou  draw,  and  melt  my  frame ; 
Thy  feet  to  me  didst  show,  as  though  the  sweet  cane's  pleasantness ; 
Thou  of  the  braided  lock,  where  waters  wander  wave  on  wave ! 
The  jackals  all  Thou  mad'st  great  horses ;  thus  didst  show  Thy  grace.  4 

II. 
Thou  Partner  of  the  maid  whose  words  are  music  I   To  thine  own 
Ambrosia  precious,  sating  every  soul !   Master,  Thy  slave 
Rule  Thou  !   Cut  off  these  earthly  'births.'    When  Thou  didst  pity  me 
I  saw  Thy  foot  in  vision  clear,  and,  ah,  my  soul  was  freed  I  8 


I .  His  heart  was  hard  like  iron,  yet  the  sacred  magnet  drew  him.      3.  The  Gahga.      4.  Life,  §  iv. 


rin. 


«fi. 


LLppfjSQiuesr  iSlpQiSBiueuij)  euiFiSiuevrreo  euirit^ifisveuji 

QuappeSss-  jgiriuiSKBiJb^  pcsrQp^jS^  QufrmesTQ^Qea.  ^0 

air. 

jB^^iriu  ^luif^sL^a  fi®fa^Qeu  esBdresTQi^effneo 


III. 
No  hiding-place  had  I ;  in  hell  of  births  and  deaths  I  sank ; 
No  loving  hand  was  stretched  to  aid ;  Master,  Thou  bad'st  me  come, 
Who  didst  the  poison  eat  from  out  the  swelling  sea  I   To  me, 
How  Thou  didst  show  Thy  flowery  foot,  our  Deity  supreme !  la 

IV. 

Dancer  with  serpent-girded  foot  I   Thou  of  the  braided  lock ! 

Lord  of  the  saints  crowned  with  Thy  flowery  foot !  me  dost  Thou  save, 

From  praising  meaner  gods  that  others  praise.    O  wondrous  grace ! 

I  ponder  how  Thou  to  my  soul  didst  show  Thy  saving  power.  16 

V. 

No  lore  of  wisdom  had  I,  melted  not  in  rapturous  tears; — 

Yet  other  gods  knew  not  I   And  by  Thy  word,  our  mighty  Lord ! 

My  soul  exulted  when  I  gained  Thy  foot.    To  me,  Thy  slave, 

As  though  one  gave  to  cur  a  golden  seat,  Thy  grace  was  shown.  30 

VI. 

Sore  troubled  by  the  glancing  eyes  of  damsels,  soft  of  foot, 
A  poisonous  anguish  pierc'd  my  trembling  frame ;  yet  by 


II.  See  Lyric  XII.        13.  Some  read  < green- tongued.*    See  wir  and  #r^.    Comp.  Note  X. 
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^Arujff^Bou  iSlpuns^^iia  Stss^LDiueuirA^Lb  ^/i^uj  ^e&r^^ 

^^fifrQssrl  QuiTQ^efrirCSssrl  e^eA¥(oiDiiiU^Ui!TiLj ^mes^LLiLju^iuu 
y^^fifrCoGST !  q^^P/Ei@ij  namQeu^bssrai  SQ^9smvSi^eo 
Qui^Q^jB  ^emt^^  pGsrQpeiLL  QuQ^innrQesrl  m.^ 

uQ^SujjS^  uamsQ^^sssr^  ^l^ibislj^P  ui^euml^ 


Thy  grace  I  *scaped,  my  Lord,  my  Owner !  Me  Thou  bad'st '  Fear  not,' 

And  mad'st  Thine  own, — ^Ambrosia  of  the  sacred  temple  court  I  24 

vn. 
For  me  Thou  caused'st '  birth '  to  cease,  great  Lord  of  bliss,  Who  dwell'st  unknown 
By  even  the  heavenly  ones  in  Perun-turrai's  southern  shrine ! 
Entering  in  love,  melting  my  heart  within,  Thou  madest  me  Thine ! 
Great  Lord,  such  was  the  way  that  Thou  didst  look  on  me  I  28 

VIIl. 

O  Ancient  One  I    First  One,  that  grows  not  old  I  The  Endless 

Chaunted  word !   True  Essence !  Burgeoned  forth  as  that  which  is. 

And  is  not.     Entering  here,  me  who  in  error  rolled.  Thy  grace 

Restored,  and  made  Thine  own.     Such  was  Thy  way,  O  mighty  One !  3a 

IX. 
8p«oiAl  BuuilfestatloB  la  Zdai-mamtlittr. 
Sprang  up  Thy  foot, as  sweetly  fragrant  flower  within  my  mind,  melting  my  soul! 
In  every  street  I  wept,  and  praised  Thee,  mighty  Lord  of  bliss ! 
Mercy  supreme  that  as  wide  ocean  rolls,  I  tasted,  plunged  therein ! 
Father,  in  I^ai-maruthur  Thou  show'dst  Thy  grace  to  me !  36 


36.  See  Lex. 
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so. 

fifiQesreujB  Q^Gsr^eaeaiJb  t-K^^i^Qajp  iq^eaQa^ii^ffesr^ 


Vo  dMMXt  in  BM :   aU  Is  BLi  fptwom  I 

Have  I  indeed  performed  ascetic  deeds,  ^i-vl-ya-na-ma  gained  to  chaunt  I 

Qivan,  the  mighty  Lord,  as  honey  and  as  rare  ambrosia  sweet, 

Himself  He  came,  entered  my  soul, — to  me  His  slave  gave  grace ; 

So  that  I  hated,  loathed  this  life  of  soul  in  flesh  enmeshed,  that  day.  40 


302  ^ijeuir  tfSii). 

[Metre  as  the  preceding.] 

umsipecsefr  ^gdcu  ^sogoit  Q^etDeu  ajfr^ih  i^mQipQGsr\ 

e.. 


THE    SACRED   LAMENT. 
['THE    MATURITY   OF   RAPTURE.'] 

HYMN   XXXIX. 

I. 
Z  praise  iumm  Imt  The*. 
O  Thou  Whose  way  Ayan,  from  flowery  lotus  sprung,  knows  not,  nor  Mai ! 
Partner  of  her  whose  swelling  bosom  wears  the  Gohgu  flower  I   Whose  form 
White  ash  displays  I   Owner  of  blest  Arur,  begirt  with  lofty  wall ! 
Saving  Thy  flower-like  feet,  nought  else  will  I  Thy  servant  ever  praise !  4 

11. 
To  Th—  alone  Z  look  for  htfp. 
Thou  of  the  braided  tuft !    Fire-wielder !   Thou  Whose  weapon  is  the  dart 
Three-leav'd  and  gleaming  I   Light  superne  I    Lord  of  the  flock  I   The  soft, 
white  bull 

I.  Comp.  Psalm  Ixxvii.  19 :  <Thy  way  is  in  the  tea, 

And  Thy  paths  in  the  great  waters, 

And  Thy  footsteps  are  not  known.' 

Sec  Index :  Aruftdfalam,  3.  Arur,  see  Lex.  5.  See  Muir  (1872),  vol.  ▼.  p.  46a. 

^.  Pa9iipati,  Pa9iinam-pati « <  Lord  of  kine.'    Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  336;  vol.  i.  pp.  108,  444.    Notes 

-XII.    Bhutapati,  Prajapati  »  *  Lord  of  created  beings.' 
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^G8)£.ttj/r(oG9r!  eiS(fiQufrifi(SV(m^ifi  OuQ^jii^GSipujnriul  ^i^CStu^fm 

(In. 

(^p(ff6Vii  ^LLirfi^eiDpiLfiEi6h^^fi(r\  e^ekf  (^es^usippQ^ 
spQifQSiGST  LMSTLLQufreoi  ^Qp^Q^m  (Seus&r(SlQeuQesr. 


«a. 


Is  thine  I   O  Lord  of  Perun-turrai  girt  by  spreading  groves  !   Thy  slave 
Am  I.   Owner,  I  know  in  truth  no  other  present  help  than  Thee. 

in. 
Nor  friends,  nor  kin  I  seek ;  no  city  I  desire ;  no  name  I  crave ; 
No  learned  ones  I  seek ;  and  henceforth  lessons  to  be  conned  suffice. 
Thou  dancer,  in  Kuttalam  dwelling  blissful.  Thy  resounding  feet 
ril  seek,  that  as  the  cow  yearns  for  its  calf,  my  longing  soul  may  melt. 


II.  Knttalam.  Called  by  Europeans  CourtaUatn,  There  are  two  places  of  this  name,  both 
(^aiva  shrines ;  one  a  few  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Mayayaram  in  the  Tanjore  district,  and  the  other  in 
Tinnevelly.     (See  Sewell,  Archaeological  Survey  of  Southern  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  272,  308.) 
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(^6V!TLJ    U^J0. 

[^gpiUQjd)  @69)i.ii7(B  ui.irGS)if).] 

[Metre  as  V.  §  ii.    Formula :    -  or  1  -  «r£r  1  -  mtii  1  -«#«.] 

I  (-»)  I      I 

s. 
Q^(Siijb  QuiTQ^^f^^  SeusSrsipQsv  ^esr^QfSGfRfli^^ 
^(Siii  (^Gorr^Qeo^  ^essfi^ifssri  O^nr^L^mQjol 

e.. 


THE    DECAD   OF    ^GLORIOUS   TILLAI  V 
['UNINTERMITTED    ENJOYMENT/] 

[See  T.  V.  U.  P.,  Canto  V.  6a.    Life,  §  vi.] 

HYMN   XL. 

I. 
K«  •ntars  on  a  llfii  of  absoluts  xwiiiBoUtioa. 
The  potsherd  and  the  skull  I  deemed  my  kin ;  my  soul  dissolved ; 
Wealth  to  be  sought  was  ^ivan's  foot  alone,  I  clearly  saw ; 
With  soul  and  body  to  the  earth  in  worship  bent,  a  slave, 
I've  reach'd  Him  where  He  dances,  Lord  of  Tillai's  home  of  joy  I 

II. 

XcN  BbftU  Z  b«  Mt  tr—. 

Through  fond  desire  of  those  of  slender  form  and  gentle  words, 
How  many  deeds  soever  guilt  increasing,  I  have  done, 


^  Comp.  Lyric  XXXL    In  Tillai  he  built  himself  a  hermitage,  and  entered  00  the  last  stage 
of  his  servioe.    See  XXXV ;  Kurraf^  chaps,  xxxv-xxxvii ;  Ndia4iydr,  chap,  vi ;  and  cspedalJy 
TOTB  VI. 
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^n^QujGw  (gevfi^^ev^so  ^e&rL^frdssrA  Qsnf^L^eitQp  1  jy 

•r.  #«  fitir^fi*  j)f(y.«cff4i,  G.  6a. 
fR). 

(LpGsn^ea  meupss^p  (ipQ^^ifi^  ^mi^^fi^ 

^GST  (gsvfT^^eo^Bv  cg(6asrL-/r8s97<s  Qsir^L,esfQp\  «a. 


^fiSaiib  (gsvnr^^iso^  ^essrL^n^bssri  QsifsssrL^GsrQpl 


Nor  'death '  nor  'birth '  I  dread  I   He  caused  me  to  embrace  His  feet : 

A  slave,  I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy  I        8 

III. 

He  l>roiiffht  iMiok  mj  wxLA&ging  mind. 
Melting  my  inmost  frame,  He  killed  the  germ  of  twofold  deeds  ;  — 
Pluckt  out  my  rooted  griefs; — made  purely  one  the  manifold; — 
So  that  all  former  things  might  perish  quite,  He  entered  in  I 
I've  reached  Him  Who  in  love  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy  !        la 

IV. 
flTftii  nuUto  known  only  to  dlaolplinod  minds. 
Who  severs  not  Himself  from  those  whose  minds  are  severed  still 
From  vain  assemblies  void  otsign,  and  way,  and  temper  meet, — 
The  'goal  of  bliss,' — Ambrosia's  mighty  flow, — to  chastened  thought 
Revealed,— I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy  I  i6 

V. 
Tlio  oonmininubtion  galnod  in  Tillai. 
This  same  embodiment  bound  up  with  name  and  quality 
To  consummate.  He  cuts  oflFsin  that  clings !    His  servants  all 


14.  The  three  octet  of  a  Qaiva  assembly  of  saints.  The  heretics  especially  boasted  of  their 
own  emblems  J  way,  and  qualities,  15.  Civa-patham  XXXI.  11.  I7i  18.  The  whole  design  of 
embodiment.    Notes  V,  XIV. 

X 


3o6  ^Beuir  »sd). 

^^fQ^fB  (g6Vir^^Gv2sk)  ^e&n^nr^ssri  QsfreiffL^esrQp]  ouf 

Ui^i(gjB  ^psilGSiu.iu  eueoevffi^aT  Q(a^Qe3srrBiu 

i^iA(^ii  ^evnf^^so2sk)  ^<sAfi^!T259ri  QsirGSsrL^GsrQp !  a^ 

^* 


As  they  draw  near,  the  honey  taste  of  ^ivan's  mercy,  and 

Are  filled,  where  I've  reached  Him  Who  rules  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy!   20 

VI. 
II7  iMlBtf  in  Bis  liAiid. 

Bud  on  the  bough,  then  rounded  flower,  next  fruit  unripe,  then  fruit 
Matured, — my  frame  thus  formed  He  made  His  own,  nor  hence  departs  ;— 
That  trusting  thought  may  ever  cling  to  Him,  as  it  clings  now, 
Tve  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  golden  home  of  joy  I        24 

VII. 
The  mlght7  ibot. 

The  demon's  arm  for  strength  renowned,  by  the  same  sacred  foot 

That  pressed  upon  my  head,  was  crushed,  and  glorious  rested  there; 

Thus  by  His  grace  Tm  freed  from  galling  bonds  of  life,  and  here 

I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  thrilling  joy  I   aS 

VIIL 

The  sacred  foot  that  walked  within  the  wilds  after  the  wild 
Black  boar  that  digs  deep  down.  He  planted  on  my  head ; 


21-24.  ^  little  obscure  1   Comp.  IV.  11-25.  PMlm  cxxxix.         25.  Arakkan,  Le.  Rivana.    See 
Lyric  XIV.         27.  Comp.  XXXI.  15.        29.  givon  as  a  hunter  chased  the  boar,  XLVIII.  9. 
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^Lji(^iia  (g60[r^^ev2so  ^^L^i^ssri  Q^ffmri^^Qpl  c^a- 

3m. 

unfifid'Q^iLj  oSI&rffGSlLj  utuGsPeSltmruji  SL^ijQup(^ 
Sy^Q^dj  fseki^^ifp  QifiuS®  QpiuiL®^ 

^iLQ^\u  (geofT^&€v2so  ^^L^n^ssri  OsfremL^^Qpl  iu» 

ao. 

^LbGSiLD  (geO!T^^6v2sk)  «^6Si7iL-/lSo9f<S  Q^fTGSnL^e^Qpl  ^0 


And  so  surpassing  power  of  the  five  fierce  ones*  mighty  play 

Doth  cease,  when  I've  reached  Him  Who  rules  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy!   i% 

IX. 

I  lay  as  one  who  tills  a  barren  field  and  reaps  no  crop ; — 

'Twas  then  the  gain  of  penance  done  of  old  accrued ;  and  thus 

Before  the  ^aivan's  roseate  lotus  foot  I  bent  my  worthless  head 

His  own,— I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  joy  I  36 

X. 

Her  form  He  shares  who  by  His  side  grows  as  a  tender  bough  ;— 

To  Him  I  with  right  mind  my  sacred  ministries  perform ; — 

This  here,  abolishes  whate'er  results  this  state  can  yield; 

I've  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai's  home  of  heavenly  joy  I  40 


31.  The  senses.  34.  Virtue  in  the  present  is  fruit  of  past  deeds.    See  Kwral^  chaps,  xxvii 

and  xixyiii.      37.  Not  literal  1       39.  See  Pope's  Ndlaii^  p.  68  :  Agamiyam,  Comp.  NoT£  V. 
On  the  whole  song  compare  the  DeySrani,  pp.  1-161  and  especially  Appar's  hymn,  p.  7. 
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[The  metre  is  rather  ragged,  but  is  mainly  -■»  |  -^  |  -^  |  -.g  {|  -oV  |  -ji#ir.] 


THE    MIRACLE-DECAD. 
[THE    UNUTTERABLE    EXPERIENCE*.] 

HYMN    XLI. 

The  following  decad  was  composed  at  Tira-peran-turrai|  and  is  probably  one  of  the  first  song  by 
our  bard.  It  is  in  some  respects  quite  unique  among  his  compositions,  and  certainly  has  not  the 
flowing  ease  and  rapture  of  some  of  his  subsequent  verses ;  but  perhaps  it  reveals  more  of  himself 
than  any  other.  It  was  put  forth,  as  would  seem,  immediately  after  bis  conversion ;  and  is  a  thankful 
acknowledgment  of  the  grace  that  has  delivered  him  (as  he  now  thinks)  completely,  and  for  ever,  from 
the  bonds  of  sensual  passion. 

The  three  things'  which  a  Qaiva  saint  has  to  get  free  from  are  sensual  passion,  wrath,  and  the 
infatuation  that  regards  the  phenomenal  as  the  real.  Our  Sage  seems  never  to  have  been  troubled 
with  wrathful  tendencies ;  and,  in  fact,  must  have  been  a  very  gentle  and  sweet-tempered  man ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  was  yet  in  his  early  youth,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  favourite  of  the  great  Pan^iyah  king,  the  virtual  ruler  of  that  ancient  realm,  boasting 
a  pure  and  lofty  lineage,  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  manner,  instinct  with  the  glow  of  a  poet's 
enthusiasm ;  and,  in  fact,  possessing  all  that  the  phenomenal  world  has  to  give.  Remembering,  too, 
the  tone  and  manners  of  his  time  and  people,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  poem  makes  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  previous  utter  absorption  in  worldly  enjoyments,  and  a  habit  of  mental  infatuation, — 
apparently  absolute.  From  the  first  and  third  of  the  trio  of  evils,  he  had  very  little  chance,  humanly 
speakingi  of  ever  becoming  free.  Yet  the  history  tells  us  that  he  had  previously  sought  for  light,  had 
consulted  teachers  of  many  systems,  and  had  waited  in  darkness  and  in  bonds  for  the  coming  of  the 
Master  Whose  service  should  be  '  perfect  freedom '  from  sensual  thraldom.  This  poem  is  his  thanks- 
giving for  (what  he  believes  to  be)  his  final  deliverance.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  dwells  with  penistent 
monotony  on  one  theme :  he  is  *  free ' ;  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  analysis  of  his  feelings,  or 
for  considering  his  future  career.  There  is  here  an  almost  entire  absence  of  mythology, — the  one  idea 
of  God  that  he  has  before  him  is  the  loving  Guru  Whose  feet  have  crowned  the  suppliant's  head ;  even 
Umi,  the  mother,  is  not  mentioned  or  alluded  to ;  he  utters  no  invitation  to  others  to  join  him  in 
praise :  his  is  a  gladness  with  which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle. 

The  other  poems,  sung  in  the  same  place  soon  after,  show  him  recovering  from  the  overwheUning 
effect  of  his  first  glad  surprise,  and  in  them  he  finds  it  possible  to  dwell  upon  other  topics. 

The  Tiruvdfogam  is  a  veritable  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  surely  reveals  the  experience  of  a  devout 
and  godly  soul.  It  b  possible  that  in  this  and  in  other  of  the  poems,  lines  may  have  been  altered  and 
even  verses  added ;  for  there  is  a  noticeable  discrepancy  here  and  there;  but  internal  evidence  justifies 
us  in  concluding  that  mainly  we  have  here  the  unrestrained  utterances  of  a  Qaiva  mystic  of  the 
eighth  century. 

'  One  editor  says :  '  The  sobbing  utterance  of  unspeakable  and  unbearable  experiences.* 
•  See  Nala4ii  p.  1 21, 
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^lujB^LDfT  Uieoif^LL®  (LpLJL^i^Q^fri  ^uj6vQuit(SIld  Qi6aarab<£/r(?;ff, 
(aeujg^^iuQeu6SQu6T^(yydBeSTpQ^rriT^pL^u^eaiJi  jfi 


I. 

Th«  Tmth. 

By  lust  bewilder'd  ; — in  this  earthly  sphere 
caught  in  the  circling  sea  of  joyous  life ; — 

By  whirling  tide  of  woman's  charms  engulf'd ; — 
lest  I  should  sink  with  mind  perturb'd^ 

He  gave  His  sacred  grace,  that  falseness  all 

my  soul  might  flee,  and  showed  His  golden  feet ! 

The  Truth  Himself, — He  stood  in  presence  there: 

THIS  MATCHLESS  MIRACLE  I  TELL  NOT,  I  I 


TlM  Zlaff. 

I  gave  no  fitting  gift  with  lavish  hand 

of  full-blown  flowers ;  nor  bowed  with  rev'rence  meet. 
He  grace  conferr'd,  lest  I  should  tread  the  paths 

of  grief,  with  mind  bewildered  by  soft  dames 
With  fragrant  bosoms  fair.    He  came  to  save, 

and  showed  to  me  His  golden  jewell'd  feet  I 
As  King  in  presence  manifest  He  stood : 

THIS  MATCHLESS  MIRACLE  I  TELL  NOT,  I  I 


4.  Each  verse  contains  a  different  epithet  of  the  Guru,  except  ver.  5. 


3IO  ^  j§  Ql  IT  ffftU. 

rin. 
^i^^fBUf.^i^  ^ass i!i*  (Lpm^pfSiu  ^pq^ih  ^nSCoiuQesr !       «a. 

^QS^dP  (?^Qi£^i=  SevLbUGS^eu  SsvlmSIi^^  ^(r^Qeunf(Slu^  ^xeoiQ^ 
QiuCSml  M 


III. 

The  InwtttMlm  Sssmio*. 


Busied  in  earth  I  acted  many  a  lie ; 

I  spake  of ' I '  and  'mine/ — illusions  old ; 
Nor  shunned  what  caused  me  pain ;  while  sins  increased 

I  wandered  raving.     Me,  that  Being  rare, — 
By  the  great  mystic  Vedas  sought  in  vain, — 

held  fast  in  presence  there ;  to  lowly  me 
Essential  sweetness  was  the  food  He  gave : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  !  13 

IV. 
TlM  Belp«r. 

To  'birth*  and  'death *  that  cling  to  man,  I  gave  no  thought ; 

and  uttering  merest  lies  went  on  my  way. 
By  eyes  of  maids  with  flowing  jet-black  locks 

disturbed,  with  passion  filled,  I  helpless  lay. 
He  came  I  the  anklets  on  His  roseate  feet, — 

I  heard  their  tinkling  sound ;  nor  parts  the  bliss ! 
In  grace  my  precious  Helper  made  me  His : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  LOVE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  !  l6 
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u^ir®^  ^PQ^  Ltfiw^sa  QuifSQfi  mfEaes^sujif  ^LbQu^frCSlLb 

^(9  eiSjiiQ^Gsr ^sihi-i(gfi^T(smL^(SfitriT^(bLifiLn  ^nSiQiuCo&srl  q^ 


6U<SSSifa(S(h^UlSlpLJ  iSlpUlSGDeUjS^iUn^,  U^lEI€S)^UJTfilJb(oLDl®LJb 


I  wealth  and  kindred  and  all  other  bliss 

enjoy'd ;  by  tender  maidens*  charms  was  stirr'd  ; 
I  wandered  free  in  joyous  intercourse ; 

such  goodly  qualities  it  seemed  were  there. 
He  set  me  free ;  to  stay  the  course  of '  deeds ' 

my  foes,  He  showed  His  foot-flowers*  tender  grace, 
My  spirit  stirred,  entered  within,  and  made  me  His: 

THIS  MATCHLESS  MIRACLE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  If  20 

VI. 
Th«  '  Mtk  of  •xotllMiM.' 

I  gave  no  thought  to  'birth'  and  'death,'  that  yield 

their  place  successive ;  but  with  maidens  joined 
I  sank  engulfed  as  by  a  mighty  flood  : 

their  rosy  lips  my  death  1   I  madly  roamed. 
The  Sea  of  excellence,  Whom  neither  quality 

nor  name  of  excellence  defines, — 
He  came,  and  tenderly  embracing  made  me  His : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  I  34 


3X2  ^njQiiT«PSiJD. 


CT. 


)ljiSI  puiSesBsv^&ssTij^svirQmTu^^jBfrm^ueoQuiri^^  Q^Qfi^ 


fiuiSI  eot^^Quip  SLpeom^^  ^L-z^^^/resr  ^£..(zpSsu  tuiri^mseir 

^0D&'UjfTeos^emiTOj!riTas(g6ssriTeuffiuj6ums^ssffireki^js  Q^ir&fic^iSu 
u/r<F£i)  ^esres^GU  uppjp^  ^luifji^^m  uaiJiQuQ^ia  sQ^sssfiutfeo 


VII. 
TlM  Fath«r. 

Though  born  a  man,  unfailing  gifts 

I  laid  not  at  the  golden  feet ;  nor  did  I  cull 
The  clustered  flowers,  by  rule  and  wont  prescrib'd ; 

nor  chaunted  the  '  Five  Letters  *  due.    Overcome 
By  the  fuU-bosom'd  damsels*  jet-black  eyes 

I  prostrate  lay.     Showing  His  flow'ry  feet, 
To  me  the  Father  came,  and  made  me  His : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  I  1% 

VIII. 
B«  Whom  words  ozproM  not. 


He  caused  the  'twofold  deeds'  to  cease,  that  cause 

this  swing  of  soul  with  body  joined.     He,  Whom 
Tis  hard  to  learn  by  uttered  sound  to  know, 

gave  me  to  know  Himself:  thus  made  me  light  I 
He  cut  asunder  bonds  that  clung ;  fulfilled 

with  His  own  mercy's  gift  sublime  my  soul's 
Desire ;  and  joined  me  to  His  servants'  feet : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  I  1% 
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Qu!r&=6S)&'  c^<ss¥^LJ  iSlpsSluSib  SL^fi^jsif(SST  L^(ip^^2sv  jBiriuCSufiev 
^<FG9)<9=  ^uSssr  ^esiipuiA  QsQ^u^iB  SiSssriaSCSuj  ^fftQeuflssr 
^<F<9=  x^^ffi  ^lu^iih  CTLLL./r^^e9r  eiSesifFLDeofri  sipsosifilis^ 

Q&^/lSilLfLb  ^UlSpU  l3pUlSiGSheUjB^bsSiiU!l^  Q&'JjS(SLpeVfTITQ&'lLJILfU:} 

^fSe^^pQ^'bssr^<sSsr(BQsiemL,(j^^  0>o 


IX. 
TlM  ImprJBhfcttU. 

In  tangled  wilderness  of '  birth  *  supine 

I  lay ;  like  wretched  cur  diseased  I  roamed ; 

Did  as  I  lusted ;  dwelt  with  creatures  vile, 
with  them  complying,  satisfied  in  soul  I 

He  showed  me  there  His  flowery  fragrant  feet, 
by  Hari  and  by  Ayan  unattained ; 

Th* /Imperishable  made  ev'n  me  His  own : 


7 


THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  I  !  36 

X. 
Th«  Lord  Supremt. 

I  gave  no  thought  to  thronging  'births'  and  'deaths,' 

but  dwelt  on  tricks,  and  wiles,  and  glancing  eyes 
Of  maids  with  wealth  of  braided  tresses  fair ; 

and  thus  I  lay.    The  King,  our  Lord  Supreme, 
His  jeweird  feet,  that  traverse  all  the  worlds, 

to  me  made  manifest  like  clustering  blooms ; 
He  wisdom  gave,  and  made  me  all  His  own  : 

THIS  MIRACLE  OF  GRACE  I  KNOW  NOT,  II,  40 


36.  A(9an  is  probably  for  Sans.  Aksht^an.    See  Lex. 
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[^aiQ7as«Ta|.] 

[Metre:  ^SiAu  ^<i4^.] 
S. 

(o^Qi  Q^eu^^  Qubiui'Q^Gkim^^  Q^^Qu  Q^jj^es^p  jb^iusgst^ 

gniu  u^fTLnevif^'  (o^eui^sessFi^  QiFOTsrf?  Ubmei^i'  ^tL^Qih  \       #» 

e.. 


THE    HEAD-DECAD. 
[THE   CERTAINTY   OF   BLISS.] 

HYMN  XLII. 


9iVAii  a  liffht. 

The  God  of  gods ;  the  Warrior  true ;  south  Perun-turrai's  Chieftain  dear; 
The  First ;  the  Blissful  One,  Whose  form  the  Three  could  not  attain  to  know  ; 
The  Flower  full-blown  of  light  is  He,  to  all  save  to  His  loving  ones,  unknown! 
Upon  His  mighty  roseate  foot's  pure  flower  our  heads  shall  gleaming 

REST  I  4 

u. 
flvan  tlM  baautftfttl:   Suadami. 

The  eightfold  Form,  the  Beautiful,  the  sweet  ambrosial  Tide  of  bliss ; 
Most  Worthy,  Prince  of  Qiva-world ;  south  Perun-turrai's  Warrior-king ; 


1-4.  Eight  epithets.    See  T.  V.  U.  P.,  Canto  V.  la.        5-8.  Seven  epithets.    See  Lex.  ^f^. 


G  ff  eSroiPLi  u^^.     90,.  315 

IFn. 

GT^^^  SeujB^svLf(^fi  Q^GDUi^^r^  QsiremQi^Lb  u^ssf^Qsirefr 


so. 


The  Beautiful,  Who  made  the  Queen  with  flowing  locks  part  of  Himself; 
Upon  His  roseate  foot's  full-orbed  flower  our  heads  shall  blooming 
rest!  8 

in. 

iMving  and  graoioiui. 

Ye  maids,  the  Lord  whose  eye  looked  on  me  sweetly,  claiming  service  due  ; 
The  Warrior-lord,  in  Perun-turrai  girt  with  cocoa-groves  Who  dwells ; 
Who  takes  the  maidens'  armlets  bright,  and  claims  our  soul  and  service  true. 
Upon  His  roseate  foot's  expanding  flower  our  heads  shall  gleaming 

REST  I  I a 

IV. 
Clr«oioiui  BUuiif«fltatlo&s. 

With  pious  men  around,  Parabaran  *  on  earth  appeared,  a  Seer. 

Mid  saints  made  perfect,  ^iva-Lord  dances  in  Tillai's  city  old. 

Mystic  I    He  comes,  enters  our  homes,  makes  us  His  own,  our  service  claims. 

Upon  the  mighty  roseate  foot's  flower  given  our  heads  shall  blooming 

REST  I  16 


*  This  18  the  word  most  widely  used  by  Tamil  Christians  for  « God.'  See  Lex.  urruttk.  14.  The 
story  given  in  Canto  II  of  the  Kdyil  Pnrai^am  illustrates  this  and  the  preceding  verse.  Note  VI. 
15.  NoteL 


3i6  ^|ijQiiTdrs&« 

®. 

Qeaiu  Q^irea  q^^s^ll  umm^  ^las  i^^uQu  Q^^GDp  QldgiS^^^ 
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V. 

He  gave  the  boon  that  I  should  not  vain  joys  of  life  as  true  regard. 

Partner  of  Umai's  grace,  He  came  to  sacred  Perun-turrai's  shrine. 

And,  while  ambrosia  flowing  filled  our  frames,  showed  us  His  foot,  and  said 

'Behold'I 
Upon  that  mighty  roseate  foot's  auspicious  flower  our  heads  shall 

REST  I  20 

VI. 
B«  glTM  An  Misnrtd  hop*. 
Our  mind  He  entered,  made  us  His,  destroyed  'ill  deeds,*  and  piety 
That  saves  bestowed.   Unto  His  jewelled  foot  when  wreath  of  flowers  we  bring. 
He'll  give  our  souls  release ;  grant  to  dwell  safe  beyond  this  threefold  world. 
Upon  that  Father's  roseate  feet,  those  full-blown  flowers,  our  heads 

SHALL  rest  I  24 

Vll. 
r«Uowsliip  with  Kls  saints. ' 
That  I  might  swim  this  sea  called  'birth,'  great  grace  in  love  He  gave; 
Caused  me  released  to  join  the  gracious  band  of  saints,  and  made  me  of  their 
goodly  kin.  

21.  See  Kurraff  chap,  xxxviii,  with  notes;  and  Ndla4iy&rt  chap.  xi.  p.  66,  &c.  25.  See 

"urraff  chap.  i.  p.  10,  and  the  notes  there,  p.  188. 
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^. 
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To  save  me  thus  the  Lord  His  truth  displayed,  in  greatness  of  His  grace  1 
Upon  His  roseate  feet, Who  showed  such  might,  our  heads  shall  beaming 

REST  1  28 

VIII. 
Unfidliaff  JLmtag9» 

The  falsehood  of  these  bodies  vile,  worm-filled,  Thou  dost  abolish  quite, 
*  Bright  Splendour,  Ruler,  Lord,  our  Father,*  evermore  they  cry,  and  lift 
Adoring  hands ;  their  eyes'  pure  flower  with  tears  o'erflows ;  to  these  Thy  saints 
Thy  roseate  feet  fail  not;  upon  those  flowers  our  heads  shall  flower- 
crown'd  rest  !  3i 

IX. 
Lord  of  SastlL  and  BeaTen. 

Me  vainly  wandering  here  Thou  bad'st  to  come,  didst  slay  the  'hate  of  deeds,* 
Celestial  Lord  !  This  world  Thou  dost  transcend.  Lord  of  the  realms  beyond, 
Pleasures  of  grace  shall  spring  perennial  to  Thy  loving  servants  true. 
Upon  Thy  roseate  feet's  pure  golden  flower  our  heads  shall  beaming 
rest  1  36 

33.  Lit.  *  strong  deeds,'  for  the  soul  cannot  escape  them.    Comp.  ^Sv. 


3i8  ^igaiir  <iFSi!b, 

so. 

Si^Lb^ij^Q^i^  (o^euuf-Asessr^  Qa^Gsfl  uyssrei^^ ^sq^QllI  ^o 


AU  Join  in  Kls  pnlM. 

The  Free,— the  Primal  Splendour, — Father  Triple-eyed,— all  being's  Germ! 
The  Perfect, — Lord  of  ^iva-world, — sing,  chaunt  His  name,  O  men  devout  I 
Hither  draw  nigh  your  bonds  to  loose  !    O  bow  ye  down  and  worship  here ! 
Upon  the  roseate  foot,  that  fills  the  soul,  our  heads  shall  gleaming 

REST  I  40 
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a. 
^irsvih  .j^Gsfissiu^  eujB^ififi^  jB^QesTpR  mniLu^  fiSk)ji^^(Lpui 


THE    SACRED    WORD. 
[GRATEFUL   LOVE.] 

HYMN  XLIII. 


TlM  gTOMioxia  Inoamfttlan. 
The  Lady's  Spouse ;  of  mystic  word  Proclaimer  skill'd ; 

Light  seen  mid  blooming  flowers ;  the  faultless  Grace  supreme ; 
Who  to  His  servants  grants  the  boon  of  justice  bright  ;X 

the  King  of  virtuous  excellence  Who  reigns  benign, 
In  Perun-turrai  girt  with  fragrant  flowery  groves; — 

Himself  hath  come,  and  on  this  earth,  a  gracious  Form, 
Descending  hath  revealed  the  Primal  Deity. 

That  grace  who  know  with  our  Supernal  Lord  are  one  1 

II. 


Mai,  Ayan,  and  the  King  of  heavenly  hosts  approached 

and  lowly  bowed  before  Him, — ^Ifan  gave  them  grace  1 — 

Descending  to  this  world,  He  showed  the  perfect  way 
unto  the  simple  dame  that  dwelt  in  Idavai, — 

I.  I.e.  Mn  devout  souls/    Kurraf^  3. 
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Where  mansions  fair  arise  with  goodly  splendour  bright, 
of  sparkling  gems,  and  saints  hold  converse  sweet, — 
Grace  of  abounding  excellence  He  gave. 

His  POWER  WHO  KNOW  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LoRD  ARE  ONE  !  8 

III. 

The  crown'd  Eternal-One, — King  of  th'  immortal  host, — 

the  rapturous  Dancer,  as  the  six  sects  homage  pay, 
Ascends  the  boat,  accepts  and  crowns  their  service  due ; 

while  heaven  and  earth  adore  and  praise  their  King. 
He  grants  infirmity  should  die  I — In  Perun-turrai's  shrine 

He  dwells  in  mighty  grace  1— In  love  to  her,  His  bride. 
He  brought  a  jewelled  net,  to  catch  the  mystic  fish  I 

His  WAYS  WHO  KNOW  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LoRD  ARE  ONE  !  I  a 

IV. 

A  woodman's  form  He  bore,  on  mount  Mahendiram 

when  sore  distressed  the  suppliants  came 
And  sought  Him,  ^ivan,  mighty  Lord,  was  nigh  to  save  I 

That  we  His  servants  pondering  Him,  should  safety  win. 
The  Teacher  on  a  prancing  charger  mounted  came, — 

of  Perun-turrai's  shrine  th'  Eternal  Deity,— 
That  day  His  friends  from  every  side  He  made  His  own  1 

They  who  His  nature  know  with  our  Supernal  Lord  are  one!      i6 


12.  See  note  on  VIIT.  ii.  13.  Sec  Tinivilai-a^al,  22. 
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up^^bssr  eSlemiLp  fiev(^ih  ^Asea  unLtm^  QuQ^jBi^Qf>p  cg^» 
u^fijp^^^^^  ^LJ^i  sL^jBfs^  (o(ifiB(S  u^^eo  ^jsvia  GDs^j^Gsfieo 


^Qjp  Q^iueoQ^iuiq^  Q^euA  QpmQesf  ^ihQuQ^  LLtiestQfm  ^ilub 
QseuevA  (SssLpeviriuu  ufrevQ^irCS^^  Si^uufiSeuirir  ^linSlinrm 


He  came.  The  gods  in  reverence  bowed  their  heads,  and  praised. 

A  sea  of  mighty  mercy, — He  in  grace  brake  off 
His  servants'  bonds,  and  set  us  free.   Our  Deity, — 

th*  Eternal-One  of  Perun-turrai's  shrine,— that  day 
Himself  passed  o'er  the  sea,  whose  surging  billows  rose ; 

His  grace  He  gave  within  the  lofty  walls 
Of  Lanka's  home  to  the  soft-fingered  captive  maid  I 

His  WORTH  WHO  KNOW  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LoRD  ARE  ONE  I  30 

VI. 

Lord  of  the  bow  that  wrapt  the  cities  three  in  flames; — 

a  huntsman's  guise  he  took  with  guard  of  dogs  around ; — 

Before  Him  gathered  gods  obeying  His  behests ; — 
our  mighty  Lord,  in  forest  wilds  where  He  abode 

Took  pity  on  the  hunted  boar  I   l9an,  that  day, — 

our  Father,  Perun-turrai's  King,  the  Eternal  Deity, — 

A  pig  became,  wonder  unique,  and  milk  bestowed  I 

His  DEEDS  WHO  KNOW  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LORD  ARE  ONE  !  34 


19.  See  Moir,  toI.  iv.  p.  461 ;  and  Song  XVIII.  6.  23.  See  forty-fifth  and  forty-iixth  of 

the  '  mcred  sporta.'    A  Strang  legend ! 

Y 
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(l^flj^GSpiQs  /TOT, 

^^eo  QuQ^ihLfsifi  CT/Ei<s6yf^F69r,  ^Q^iBSiLjso  €U(isssfp(Sfi  ^uSp 


VII. 

In  their  fair  garden  home  'mid  lotus  flowers  and  hum 

of  bees,  the  maids  with  beauteous  brows  assemble  round, 
Chaunting  bow  down,  strew  full-blown  flowers,  and  praise 

our  l9an, — radiant  Beam  of  rosy  growing  light, — 
Who  ever  bides  in  Perun-turrai's  flowery  grove, — 

our  Holy-One.  To  earth  He  came, — appeared, — destroyed 
Earth-bom  diversities,— gave  grace.    His  might  of  love 

who've  power  to  know  with  our  Supernal  Lord  are  one  I  aS 

VIIL 

His  breast  wears  garlands  of  the  opening  cassia  flower  ;^ 

Hero,  He  slew  the  tiger  strong  of  claw; — 
The  Partner  He  of  Umai,  lovely  queen ; — 

of  Perun-turrai  girt  with  rich  groves  King; — 
l9an,  in  g^eat  and  spotless  glory  bright; — 

He  folds  the  beauteous  ones  in  soft  embrace ; — 
He  to  the  vast  sea's  king  in  fiery  form  appeared ; — 

His  FORM  WHO  KNOW  SHALL  UNION  GAIN  WITH  OUR  SuPERNAL  LoRD  I       3J 


31.  See  eighteenth  and  mneteenth  of  the  '  saotd  iporti.* 
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Qsfsm  QasQ^Q^missr  ^eiin^Q^^fB  Si^uujSieufrir  ^ihi^ofireSr 
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^AsdnSluiim^  ^Q^tbuir^ji^ir  ^su!JLL!iuj(o^iiif}druOLoiufB4= 


IX. 

Our  mighty  Lord  with  pure  white  ashes  decked ; — 

Who  came  Bright  Ruler  of  Mahendiram  ;— 
I(an,  Whose  planted  foot  the  gods  adore ; — 

the  southern  Ruler,  Perun-turrai's  King ; — 
Who  loving  pity  showed  to  me  that  day, 

showed  me  His  jewelled  foot  to  melt  my  soul, 
My  sorrows  soothed,  in  grace  made  me  His  own  I 

His  deeds  who  know  with  our  Supernal  Lord  are  one  !  z6 

X. 

The  Beauteous-eyed ; — the  Immortals*  Lord  and  ours ; — 

Ambrosia  to  His  servants ; — Prince  Who  came 
To  earth  to  loose  our  mighty  bonds,  that  we 

a  bliss  unique  in  earth  and  heaven  might  gain ; — 
With  strong  control  he  sways  th*  Assembly  wise  ;— 

skilled  Leader;— Perun-turrai's  King;— that  day 
To  Madura  with  damsels  thronged  He  came  : 

His  ways  who  know  shall  union  gain  with  our  Supernal  Lord  I    40 


37.  See  jftmmnk.    It  may  he'^jfUjmtk,  <He  of  the  hall.'  39.  The  Madnn  Qa&gam,  or 

Academy?    (Bat  also  « «4r  7)    See  Pope*!  JiTurraf,  Introduction,  p.  iv. 


Y  2 
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[Metre:  ^9ikt  iffj^^.    Formula :  --^  |  -lar  |  -^  |  >w  ||  -^  |  -^  |  -«r,  with  wiattoos.] 

S. 

uvQ^Q^  &iiiiu  iStpuup  (Seue&rQih; 

Q^mm  u^GOLL  evifCSuireo 
^0505  ^/r(Lf  ^eir^iT  ^(ipQ^  I 

9Q5Q5  ^(ruj  jSmjSiQ^  ^(i^efr  siriLvf^ 

e.. 


DEVOUT    MUSINGS. 
[JOYOUS   EMOTION.] 

HYMN   XLIV. 
Thii  poem  ezpreisef  hU  intense  longing  to  rejoin  at  once  the  Master  and  His  disciples.  [Life,  {  t.] 

I. 
ILoaglBgB  fbr  •ndlSMi  Joy. 
Would  birth  in  earthly  forms  might  cease,  devoted  love  so  might  I  gain  I 

0  ^iva-Peruman,  Whose  form  is  beauteous  like  red  lotus-flower; 
Thou  art  my  rare  Ambrosia ;  midst  the  assembly  of  Thy  saints 

Thy  sacred  grace  unique  show  Thou ;  be  gracious,  take  me  too  and  save  I      4 

II. 
Bo  plMbdfl  thm  yromiao. 
Tm  not  my  own,  Thy  slave  am  I ;  sever'd  from  Thee  no  moment  can 

1  live ;  a  cur,  I  nothing  know, — O  Qahkaran  /    In  pitying  g^ace 
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QuiuasLpeo  ^Lf^siriLt^u 
iSlffiQtueST  sresrQpaT  pQ^Gffliu  ^qj^^ll 
QuirujCoturr^  STmsea  Quq^LbJiQesi'l 

ffn. 

GsFSsssrineoir  ^vf^sailj^^ 

iStpuujfiu  urriu  ^ih  Quq^  i£ii¥(oGsr\ 

^afiutSI  ffi^^trp  (opCoGsrl 


Thou  Mighty  said'st  to  me,  'Behold/  and  showed'st  Thy  jewell'd  feet.  Our  Lord, 
And  was  the  promise  false  that  said,  'I  sever  nevermore  from  Thee  ?  *  8 

III. 
Lov«  that  '  mak&th  not  MiluuiMd.' 

Melting  my  frame,  granting  Thy  grace,  showing  to  me  Thy  flow'ry  feet, 

Erewhile  Thou  mad^st  me  Thine  own,  O  Sage,  O  First  of  sages  all ! 

My  Bliss,  Thou  didst  dissolve  my  soul,  and  dost  my  life  consume. 

Grant  me  Thy  love.  King  of  my  soul;  that  soThy  grace  from  shame  may  shield  1 1 2 

IV. 
R«  lABMata  his  doadntOT  of  loiil. 
Of  piety  I'm  void,  nor  bow  at  vision  of  Thy  golden  feet ; 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  lips  are  seal'd ; — ^yet  cause  this  'birth '  to  cease,  our  Lord  I 
Pearl-like  Thou  art,  gem-like  Thou  art  I    First  One,  I  utter  my  complaint : 
So  oft  I've  follow'd  Thee,  henceforth  apart  from  Thee  I  bear  not  life !  16 
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sirmnCoQjl  ^ifi^Q^  ^^esBBssf^  jpQ^^jB 

sdism  Gkfm /r  gro/QiGggr !  ^0 

ufrpjjSo^  JSpOpu^  uorLD^ssru^ 
QfifrpjiS  Qu^iu  lULf^iufrifA  sq^lJSIss^p  ^3dii(^^ 

cg^ai  STGsrpQ^  eatiQaj  I  a^ 


V. 
4plzltiua  dMlMUdoa. 
I  see  Thy  gracious  feet  no  more,  which  seeing  erst  mine  eyes  were  glad ; 
Tve  ceased  to  cherish  Thee ;  I've  ceased  to  utter  childlike  praise ;  and  thus 
T^u,  my  mighty  Lqrd,  I'm  lost ;  the  state,  that  melting  thinks  on  Thee, 
^  By  meannesses  I've  ceas'd  to  know;  'twere  shame  to  me  to  see  Thee  come  I  ao 

VI. 
flnppUAtloa. 

Thee,  Lord  supreme,  with  milk-white  ash  adom'd,  meeting  with  grace  supeme 

Thy  servants  true. 
Who  dost  appear,  and  show  the  hav'n  of  gn'2u:e, — Thee,  glorious  Light,  I,  void 

of  righteousness. 
Extol  asmy  Ambrosia,praisingThee, — upraise,  glorify,  invoke  with  weepingsloud  I 
Master,  thus  working  in  me  mightily,  in  grace  O  speak,  in  pity  speak  I  S4 


19.  Tdffu,  an  qyithet  of  Qivaa.    [Sons.  Sthanu,'] 


luv^^onffij  uj^^.     ff>®.  ^2rj 


[«|9iijQjr||i|p€n(r^^a).] 

[Metre :  ^0*/  ^90^-    Foxmiila :  -•#  |  -«r  |  -«rA.] 

^euiT^  ermesru  uiLiLssrutnii 

(Sufi(o€urrjB  sireoih  €u^figi^  sirmr^ 

OumuoSiL  (SiGOL^iuirm  stfi^vi^sQeul 


THE    PILGRIM-SONG. 
[RAPTURE.] 

HYMN   XLV. 

This  is  oor  Sage's  wonderful '  psalm  of  the  up-going/  Psalm  czzii.  He  commemorates  his  first 
Tisit  to  TUki,  and  thence  mystically  sets  forth  the  soul's  pilgrimage  through  the  world  of  sense  to 
miioD  with  Qiyan  on  the  silTer  mountain. 

I. 
Thm  Mtttotf-fiKTlli  on  tha  jowraaj. 

Our  King  with  head  flow'r-wreath'd,  BhuyaAgan-Lord, 

by  mercy's  swelling  flood  that  all  dissolves, 
Commingled  ever,  like  perception's  self, 

within  our  souls, — '  O  come,'  hath  said  in  love, 
And  made  us  lowly  ones  His  own  I   Come  ye 

with  one  accord ;  behold,  the  time  hath  come; 
^  Pass  we, — ^falsehood  for  ever  left  behind, — 

to  enter  'neath  the  Master's  jewelled  feet  I  4 


I.  Each  itanxa  contains  this  epithet.  See  Lex.         s,  )•  There  is  a  play  npon  the  word  'come' 


3a8  #!5Qiir»«ii). 

8.. 

(o€uemL^ir  Quaras  e^(Sli^^aseirl 

flh. 


II. 

Thm  vUffrim's  prmpmnMrni  of  aoiiL 


Enter  no  more  the  juggling  senses'  net ! 

Bhuyai^gan's  flow'ry  feet,  the  mighty  Lord, 
Ponder  intensely, — other  things  desire  ye  not : 

dismiss  them,  let  them  go,  and  pass  ye  on ! 
With  joyous  smile  He,  entering  this  world, 

made  us— who  were  like  curs  impure — His  own» 
As  it  befits  to  draw  anigh  the  Lord, 

let  each  with  no  weak  faltering  step  move  on  I 

III. 

BMTthlj  tiM  must  b«  looMd. 

Each  to  himself  be  his  own  kith  and  kin ! 

each  to  himself  be  his  own  law  and  way ! 
For  who  are  ' wk'  ?  what  'ours'  ?  and  what  are  '  bonds'  ? 

illusions  all, — ^let  these  departing  flee ! 


7.  This  joyooiness  of  Civan's  nuuiifestations  is  much  insisted  on.    (Notk  I.)    AH  is  the  '  tpott ' 
the  Supremet 
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QutTLDir  pGDLLiBesr^  QumujiiSu 

SeuQevfr  sjiQ^  jgeDtLGDOjuurreir 
Quirt^  (o^iT  QllgsFIlj  niuiamdsrpesr 

®. 


«a. 


And,  with  the  ancient  servants  of  the  King, 

taking  His  sign  alone  for  guiding  sign, 
Shake  falsehood  off;  go  on  your  happy  way, 

unto  Bhuyangan's  golden  foot, — our  King !  la 

IV. 
Bob«r,  hop«fta  MHroruiM. 

All  ye  His  servants  who've  become, 

put  far  away  each  idle  sportive  thought ; 
Seek  refuge  at  the  Foot  where  safety  dwells  ; 

hold  fast  unto  the  end  the  sacred  sign ; 
Put  off  from  you  this  body  stained  with  sin ; 

in  ^ivan's  world  He'll  surely  give  us  place  1 
BhuyaAgan's  self.  Whose  Form  the  ashes  wears, 

will  grant  you  entrance  'neath  His  flow'ry  feet !  16 


Vaiat  not,  pvem  oat 

Free  ye  your  souls  from  pains  of  wrath  and  lust; 
henceforth  the  time  shall  not  be  long  drawn  out ! 


fi.^ 
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i^sffii^m  sreoeofr  ^eoev2soiLfih^ 

er. 

Beneath  our  Master's  feet  with  glad  acclaim 

that  we  in  one  may  go,  in  one  combine  I 
Even  we  in  ^ivan's  town  shall  refuge  find, 

whose  flow'r-wreath'd  gates  to  us  shall  not  be  clos'd  t 
There  enter'd  we  in  ecstasy  shall  sing 

the  glories  only  of  Bhuya^gan-King  ! 

VI. 
V«rMfT«r«l    TlM  fflozions  oomminnifctlon  awalta  700. 
Praise  ye  I  Adore  I   Bring  beauteous  flowers  I 

BhuyaiStgan's  foot  plant  ye  within  your  souls  I 
Despise  adversities  of  every  form  I 

Henceforth  no  hindrance  bars  your  happy  way 
To  ^ivan*s  town,  that  fill'd  with  glory  shines. 

To  ^ivan's  foot  go  we  to  worship  there  I 
Before  the  saints  that  there  abide  we'll  move, 

and  stand  in  soul-dissolving  rapture  there ! 

VII. 
bolter  mot,  Matter  not  I 
Let  those  that  bide  abide,— abide  not  we 

.  in  world  that  not  abides.    Straight  pass  we  on 
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iSpufr  esflmjti  QuipsessB^fBrrp 


a-jy 


/RS. 


Unto  the  foot  of  our  Bhuyajtgan-King, 

Whose  sacred  form  is  milk  with  golden  hue  I 
All  ye  that  loitering  stand  delay  not  now  I 

Gather  in  one  to  march,  where'er  ye  stand ! 
Unto  the  Mighty  One  access  henceforth 

'  is  hard  to  gain,  if  ye  should  loiter  now  I  t8 

VIII. 

Ye,  with  the  Lord,  in  rapture  infinite 

conjoin'd  for  ever,  who  have  gained  to  dwell ! 
In  strong  illusion  henceforth  sink  not  ye, 

in  sooth ;  nor  utter  senseless  words  profane  I 
The  sacred  door  where  dwells  the  priceless  Gem, 

is  opening  even  now.  To  ^ivan's  town 
Come,  move  we  on,  to  reach  the  sacred  foot 

of  BhuyaAgan,  to  Mai  divine  unknown!  52 


aS.  Teonyioo  :— 

<  No  light :  so  late  t  and  dark  and  chill  the  night  I 
O  let  OS  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light  I 
Too  late,  too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

'  Have  we  not  heaid  the  bridegroom  is  so  sweet  ? 
O  let  ns  in,  tho*  late,  to  kiss  his  feet  1 
No,  no,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now.' 
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(oUfrrfip  QufreQiLfUi  QeupmeSsf^fea 
^OfU  UQ^S  ^n^s 
(ouvau  L^rfitSaTl  SeuesrasLppCSs 

so. 

LD^iLfiL  sevAS  LLiuiia(^eSir^ 


IX. 
Antlolyat*  tiM  Jojs  of  fmltiom. 
Ah,  think  how  ye  may  reach  the  goal  1   Your  thoughts 

correct,  and  duly  chastened,  ponder  this  I 
Ye,  who  are  sinking  now  in  love's  excess, — 

enjoying,  never  sated,  the  ambrosial  grace 
Of  Bhuyangan,  the  Spouse  of  Her,  whose  eyes 

are  like  the  gleaming  spear  that  warrior  wields, — 
Joy  ye  to  go  to  ^ivan's  jewell'd  foot, 

nor  wallowing  lie  ye  here  in  falsehood's  mire  I  36 

X. 
Thmr  Miter  in  I 
Will  ye  not  come  this  day,  and  be  His  own, 

and  prostrate  fall,  and  worship,  and  adore  ? 
Those  lost  in  wilderment,  who  would  esteem  ? 

Ye  who  bewilder'd  and  confounded  stand, 
If  ye  would  perfect  clearness  gain,  this  do  I 

Ye  who  would  gain  in  this  wide  realm  the  grace 
Of  sacred  Bhuyahgan,  of  ^iva-world 

the  King  I  Ah,  haste  ye,  haste  ye,  haste  ye  on  I  40 


[i9ju^4FijGuirl.] 


^esfjSp  jpiiseu^ih  ^gdl^iuu  Lf^iSm^m; 

Q^freArL^iTSfT^  (SSQ^GoeSif;  u^^ifsft^^  ^ifiuCSufrSii; 
^GOFLJTjBir  iljreir(Seuff*jBinh  ^sosvp  u^b^l.  ai/r/r/r(?ix)! 


THE   SACRED   MARCH. 
[THE    HOLY  WAR.] 

HYMN  XLVI. 
I. 

Strike  the  sounding  drum  of  the  Guru,  Wielder  of  wisdom's  sword ; 

Spread  the  white  canopy  bver  the  Guru,  Who  mounts  the  charger  of  heaven ; 

Enter  and  take  to  you  armour  of  ashes,  fragrant,  divine  ; 

Possess  we  the  heavenly  fortress,  where  hosts  of  illusion  come  not  I  4 

II. 
Servants  of  His, — march  on  in  the^van;  ye  Devout  ones,— move  on  the  flanks; 
Ye  Sages  of  power  illustrious, — come  fill  up  the  swelling  ranks; 
Ye  Mystics  of  strength  unfailing, — advance  and  close  up  the  rear: 
We  shall  rule  the  heavenly  land,  no  hosts  of  evil  for  ever  to  fear !  8 


a.  Comp.  XDC.  J4,  where  His  chai]ger  u  called  mnturJ,  i.  e. '  the  hone  of  heaven,'  hence  armA 
here  leems  to  be  for  tmmit,  Qiyan,  us  Agni,  is  called  RohitOfna  (^'potseuiog  red  hones').  The 
Marnts,  or  personified  wimk,  are  sons  of  Rndra,  and  also  h^  charioteen.  Some  reminiscence  of 
this  led  to  sndi  expressions  as  that  in  our  text.  5-7.  Here  are  fonr  classes  of  holy  wanion  :— 

(i)  Servants  (Q|fr«ifiu#),  i«  e.  the  seventy-two  legendary  Qaiva  saints,  (s)  Devout  men  (u00i),  i.e.  the 
ordinary  good  (aivas.  (3)  YSgis  (9ur6),  i.  e.  ascetics,  or  contemplative  saints.  (4)  Mystics  ifi^^ii), 
i.  e.  those  who  have  gained  supernatural  powen  by  austerity.    See  Lex. 
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^Q^Qeu  em  u  /r* 
a. 

QuiriuiLfLo  QufTtf^^sir  Q^mQ^ujQ^ekl — Q^fiuiu 
^Q5^^&/i  QuQ^i/^Goptunfm  Q^esi  e^fyu  Q^fi^ 

e.. 

uiririCo^ii?  uffihuuCSssrl  ^eSrQ^iuQseir? — ^ituurfluj 


THE    SACRED    VENBA. 
[THE   STATE   OF  'THOSE  WHO   HAVE  ATTAINED*.'] 

HYMN  XLVIL 

This  pnrportg  to  have  been  composed  immediately  after  his  return  to  Pemn-tumi,  when  he  was 

hoping  for  speedy  consunmation,  but  felt  impatient*    [Life,  %  ▼•] 

!• 
BEow  Aall  Z  oBduzo  this  state  of  ImporflMtioiit 
What  shall  I  do  while  twofold  deeds'  fierce  flame  bums  still  out, — 
Nor  doth  the  body  melt, — nor  falsehood  fall  to  dust  ? 
In  mind  no  union  gained  with  the  '  Red  Fire's  honey ' 
The  Lord  of  Perun-turrai  fair  I 

II. 
■ov  SBitfloar  the  wesKj  timo  of  waltlarf 
Shall  I  cry  out,  or  wail,  or  dance,  or  sing^  or  watch  7 
O  Infinite,  what  shall  I  do  7   The  Sire  Who  filb 
With  rapturous  amaze, — great  Perun-turrai's  Lord 
Let  all  with  me  bending  adore  1 


I.  For  metre,  see  Pope's  Ndla4iyar^  Introduction,  p.  zxvL  Nos.  XIX  and  XLVHI  are  In  the 
same  metre :  in  all  twenty-eight  quatrains.  3.  Qivan's  colour  is  red,  and  he  is  the  6ec7  ooe,— 
the  later  representatiye  of  the  Vedic  deity  Agni.  Here, '  honied  grace '  comes  fin>m  the '  fieiy  ooe '  1 
1-3.  G.  83.  Old  fatnre  forms.  

^  See  Qiya-Pira^i^am  11.  42,  &c.  These  are  Jlvan-mnttar :  'sahiU  perfected,  though  itiU  fai 
the  flesh.'    Note  V. 
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iSeSidssru  iSlpLJu^i(^tJb  Qusaeam. — Q/b^sstot^ 

®. 
^GopQiuiiJ  ^jiSeunra  a»ds5r^ii^ei)(gih  FPmp 


III. 

Thm  woadMT  of  his  oonY«rBlo&. 

No  sense  of  fault  had  I !   Nor  of  refreshment  knew, 

In  safety's  path,  by  worship  at  His  roseate  feet 

He  stood  on  earth,  His  dart  shot  forth,  and  to  my  thought 

Linked  Himself; — Perun-turrai's  Lord !  xa 

IV. 

He  stood  before  me,  rooting  out  my  '  twofold  deeds,' —     ^ 
The  mighty  Ruler  Who  at  last  shall  cut  off  'birth '; 
Lord  of  the  south ;  in  Perun-turrai  great  in  grace. 

Who  dwells ;  Balm  of  all  human  woes !  i6 

V. 
VralM  mporftnonfl. 

To  them  that  know  what  word  can  praise  the  King? — Him,  Who 
All  worlds  brought  forth.  Whom  Vedic  god  and  Msl  knew  not ; 
The  mighty  Lord, Whose  seat  is  Perun-turrai's  shrine; — 

In  me  to-day,  and  evermore !  ao 


336  #5  ^  IT  ff  Sd). 

A. 

QuppfS^fi  eSesru^^m  Goeu^^rfiuiQseii  QesTLoQuQ^u^iFGir 


VI. 
TlM  hUarn  of  Bis  aAvMit. 


He  filled  with  frenzy ;  set  me  free  from  '  births ';  my  soul 
With  speechless  fervours  thrilled,— blest  Perun-turrai's  Lord, — 
The  Sire  in  g^race  exceeding  made  me  His ;  the  balm 

For  all  my  pain ;  the  deathless  bliss  !  34 

VII. 
KMUUBff  Mid  light. 

He  showed  the  realm  where  'births'  return  no  more;  He  came 
In  g^ace  that  no  requital  knows,  Ambrosia  sating  not ! 
This  is  the  light  diffused  within  my  thought  by  Him, 

The  Lord  of  Perun-turrai's  shrine  I  aS 

VIII. 
OoadsMMUUnff  !«▼•. 

Glorious,  exalted  over  all,  the  Infinite, — 

To  me  mere  slave,  lowest  of  all,  Thou  hast  assigned 

A  place  in  bliss  supreme,  that  none  beside  have  gained  or  known  I 

Great  Lord,  what  can  I  do  for  Thee  ?  3a 


^gCGUoftruir.     s*ej.  33^ 


ao. 


IX. 
UnpuralUIed  gift. 
The  three,  the  thirty-three,  all  other  gods  beside 
See  Thee  not,  ^ivan,  mighty  Lord  I   Riding  the  steed 
Hither  descending  didst  Thou  come.   When  at  Thy  foot 

I  lowly  bow,  bliss  thrills  my  frame  I  36 

X. 

B«  not  KfrAid  to  Mk  of  Sim. 

Soul,  ponder  His  twain  feet  Who  here  made  me^His  own  I 
Beg  for  His  grace  I  Behold,  He  will  give  all, — the  King 
Who  grace  bestows, — Whose  seat  is  Perun-turrai's  shrine, — 

Dwelling  ambrosial  in  my  soul  I  40 

XI. 
Uglit  ABd  loTO  firom  Siji  indwoUljiff. 
He  hath  increased  delight,  hath  darkness  banished, 
For  aye  cut  off  afflictions'  clinging  bond,  and  light 
Of  love  hath  given, — the  Lord  of  Perun-turrai  great. 

Well  pleased  to  make  my  heart  His  home  1  44 


I 


33.  See  Mnir,  yoI.  y.  pp.  8-1  a.  The  three  are  Agni,  Vayn,  and  Surya;  or,  at  a  later  time,  the 
Trimiirttiy — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  ^iyan.  The  thirty-three  are  Vaflns  (eight),  Rudras  (eleven),  Adityai 
(twelve),  with  Dyans  and  PfithivL    Beside  these  we  find  Prajapati,  India,  &c. 
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[^0iUQi|^|pftansiui£draDii>ii{aDj|^^0O.] 
[Metre  as  XLVn.] 

ft. 

umi^iraj  jBirmubespu^u^  uireo^mnsiT  ubirev^msfiiijb 

a. 


THE   ANCIENT    MYSTIC  WORD. 
[THE   REALITY  OF   DIVINE   GRACE.] 

HYMN  XLVIII. 

I. 
Vo  requital  of  tUMkhkg  grftoa. 

The  ancient  fourfold  mystic  word  draws  not  anigh  His  seat ; — 
Nor  Mai  nor  Ayan  Him  have  seen ;  yet  me,  the  most  abject, 
By  grace  He  made  His  servant  I  To  Gskari's  King,  my  heart. 
Say,  is  there  any  just  return  ? 

II. 
VlM  fTM*  nuudHMrtAtioa  ia  Voma^tumL 

Praise  Perun-turrai  I   There  the  King,  who  on  the  charger  came. 
Abides,  and  gives  a  mighty  flood  of  honied  sweetness  forth. 
By  which  my  soul's. threefold  impurity  is  swept  away; — 
So  roots  of  *  birth's '  wild  forest  die  I 


4.  So  in  XLVII.  29-33. 
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LLQ^ef^m  OdSL^y  QjB^Co^f  euirif^^l  sol 

Qa^JjSGDpf^Q  ^fi^JB^Q^eUITlf  Qu(T^jii^GDpGDIU 
JBeSTf^QSip^Q  ^^^^  JBLbA !  M» 

®. . 
fieSsrssSu  OuQ^/ii^GDpGDaj  jBLbiSi^ii^eir  Quiiu  ^seo 

QubfrifiajfrQetriT  (S^fin  Qsir^u^mGDas  LDmei^i 

sifiujT  ^(f^jB^  €udsiffi  sireSsi !  ^o 


III. 

Mm  •Mwommu  many  oharaotom  to  ■&▼•  mMi. 
In  wilds  a  Huntsman ;  in  sea  He  casts  a  net ; 
On  land  He  rides  the  charger:  thus  our  'deeds*  destroys. 
The  fair  foot-flower  of  Perun-turrai's  Lord  praise  Thou, 

My  heart,  that  error  thus  may  die  I  •  la 

IV. 
The  0«]itr«  of  Wonliip. 

Householders  devout;  saints  who  mighty  'deeds*  destroy; — 
Those  whom  'tis  meet  the  world  should  bow  before,  and  praise ; — 
Immortals  too  in  worship  circling  move,  and  laud  I   O  friends, 

In  Perun-turrai  blest  adore  I  i6 


Gome,  MO  tlio  Klnir* 
To  Perun-turrai  drawing  near,  that  woes  disperse. 
Ponder  the  King  of  lofty  Gokari ;  and  see 
Him  Who  with  Her  whose  words  are  music  sweet  abides 
In  UttVa-koya-mangai's  shrine ! 


9.  See  XLIX.  8,  and  note  to  VIII.  11.        13-16.  Four  cUisses  of  worshippen  visit  Pemn-tumi : 
(i)  devout  householders,  (2)  ascetics,  (3)  distinguished  sages,  and  (4)  gods. 

Z  2 


^o  ^I^Qiirvsilb. 

L9ffliu!r9ssr  eufrujirau  (Susrl  a-^ 

ST. 

(Su^ixi  QuiTQj^^f^  SeoiSfSLDifLb  Qu^'Qp^^ 


VI. 
Bvwr  prslM  tlie  Ood  of  VenuirtiinNd. 

The  eyes  that  see  Him  there  are  all  a  rapture  of  delight; — 
The  saints  that  cherish  Him  are  freed  from  mortal  birth ; — 
The  Mighty  One,  in  Penin-turrai  dwells  for  aye ; — 

My  heart,  give  Him  unstinted  praise  I  34 

VII. 
'  V«niiiptiirx»l '  Is  tbe  savliig  word. 
This  is  the  purport  sole  of  all  men  say;  all  speech 
Surpassing,  gem-like  word,  as  flawless  jewels'  sheen  I 
Utt'ring  but ' Perun-turrai,'  I'm  from  'births'  released; 

That  healing  foot  fixt  in  my  mind!  38 


37.  This  is  the  key-note  I  Penm-turrai » '  the  great  haven:' 
'  Then  aze  they  glad  becaose  they  be  qniet ; 
So  He  bringeth  them  onto  their  desired  haven*    Psalm  aril. 
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[fGGijiruir#9if^€0.] 

[Each  verse  contains  four  lines  under  one  m^mm.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  two  precisely  similar 
halves,  which  are  hexameter  dactylic  hypercatalectic.  Each  of  these  half-lines  has  generally  a  caesura 
in  the  fouth  foot,  dividing  the  half-lines  into  qnarter-lines,  all  the  four  having  the  same  Ciorav-. 
A  verse  is  thus  printed  in  sixteen  quarter-lines,  or  eight  half-lines.  They  are  best  read  as  dactyls — 
with  an  accent  on  every  Ner. 

Metre :  «Mu  iV^^M    Formula  :  -i9  |  -ar  twice ;  followed  by  -•>  |  -«r«.] 


^sfrrfieoss  luirifsL^ih  €uirifieiS  Qev^euirtfiSkf  dseiDi^uu(Sih^  ^sirQ^? 
LbemsdHeo  eufigi  L9pjs^  ®a)/rjv  wpp^®ijb^  ^strQ^l 


i  THE   MARSHALLING   OF   THE   SACRED    HOST. 

[THE    CESSATION   OF   LIFE'S   EXPERIENCES.] 

HYMN   XLIX. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  work  out  a  version  of  this  lyric,  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  which  is  very 
remarkable.  I  have  striven,  at  the  risk  of  sundry  irregularities  in  metre,  to  imitate  the  flow  of  the 
original ;  but  the  numberless  allusions  in  a  poem,  which  sums  up  the  whole  ^aivite  idea  of  the 
blessedness  of  Qivan's  final  manifestation  to  the  emancipated  soul,  will  give  the  reader  trouble,  if  he 
is  at  all  to  enter  into  its  spirit.    The  metre  itself  is  very  unusual,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  the 

I  Attys  of  Catullus,  and  is  much  admired  by  those  who  use  the  poem  in  their  temple  service.    My 

rendering  is,  I  believe,  strictly  and  almost  literally  exact ;  but  it  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 

I  Tamil  paraphrases.    The  intense  mystic  fervour  of  the  song  must  make  iiselfUM  I 

His  app««rintf  • 

Eyes  the  twain  His  jewellM  Feet  beholding  shall  be  glad;— shall  it  not  be? 
Joy  amid  joys  of  damsels  beautiful  shall  cease  to  lure ;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
The  round  of  birth  in  earthly  worlds  shall  in  oblivion  pass;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
Twin  flow'ry  Feet  that  Mai  knew  not  adoring  shall  we  bow;— shall  it  not  be  ? 


\ 


uessf^G^&^ir^Qi^uffLJoleotrL^iiLjso  uvSimf&tSiiJb^  ^sirQ^'i 
u!rei8n^js^^(Sies)i^iU!rmuGDL^ajiiLQ^6ir  u(f®^ijb^  ^ssirQ^? 

jgiTQfiQubevinjbiy^ujiTQj^LJoefgrQ^ev  jseAsr^ji^iJb^  ^sirQ^l 
CT69rjv£i>  GTesimL^GSipp^ufiaeuQp  QfB^^eu^^  ^^irCS^? 

fin. 

To  sing  with  gladsome  melody,  and  dance  our  endless  task;— shall  it  not  be? 
The  warriors  of  the  fair  Pandi-land's  Lord  we  shall  sing ; — shall  it  not  be? 
The  mystic  change  for  which  the  heav'ns  are  glad  will  come;— shall  it  not  be, 
If  He  who  cast  the  net, — the  Woodman, — come,  in  grace  made  manifest  to  me?  8 

II. 
One  with  one,  and  five  with  five, — the  life  shall  last; — shall  it  not  be? 
Thy  servants'  servants'  servants  made,  we  shall  be  free; — ^shall  it  not  be? 
The  Mother  thinks  on  her  young;  and  rising  hastes;  so  shall  He  come; — ^shall 

IT  NOT  BE  ? 

The  causal  qualities  that  no  beginning  own  shall  fill  the  thought ;— shallit  not  be  ? 
At  'this  is  good/ and  'thisisill,'nomoreshalltremblingshake;— shall  it  not  be? 
We  too  to  join  Thy  saints  above  shall  onward  pass ;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
Th' Ambrosia  supreme  that  fills  my  loving  thought  we  then  shall  gain; — shall 

IT  NOT  be, 
If  the  bull's  Lord,  my  Master,  Whose  lam,  within  my  soul  shall  entering  come?  i6 

IIL 

Bonds,changes,qualities,all  loos'd  and  cast  aside  shall  fall  away; — shallitnot  be? 
Within  my  mind,erewhile  with  fancies  fiU'd  Ambrosia  supreme  shall  flow ; — shall 

IT  NOT  BE?  

7.  ^Qy/tmA;  or,  Vedic  Sage,  se«  Tiniyilai.a4al,  i6.  [C«#«ift.]  8.  'The  net,*  see  XLVUL  9, 
and  note  VIII.  11.  '  Woodman/  tee  Tirnvilai-a^l,  57.  9.  One  body  with  one  soul  ?  Five  semes 
with  their  objects ?  But  here,  more  probably,  'The  sonl  with  Qivan,  and  the  body  of  five  elements 
merged  in  the  fivefold  supreme.*    ajiV^,  v.  •'  live.' 
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Q^fi^euiTGuiriuiMi--euiTffii--ffiTssres)eu  SjB^Qih^^sirQ^l 


The  Endless,  Indivisible  shall  in  us  dwell;— -shall  it  not  be? 

The  heavenly  Light,  from  endless  days  supreme  shall  then  appear;— shall  it 

NOT  BE  ? 

The  pains  from  silly  ones  with  crimson  lips  shall  be  dispelled ; — shall  it  not  be  ? 
The  sparkling  eyes  His  sacred  form  shall  then  embrace;— shall  it  not  be? 
Sorrow  of  grief-ful  birth,  that  from  illusions  springs,  shall  all  depart;— shall  it 

NOT  BE, 

If  l9an,  my  own  loving  Lord,  in  presence  meet  me  here?  34 

IV. 

The  bliss  to  rest  within  His  lov'd  embrace  shall  we  enjoy; — shall  it  not  be? 
In  mercy's  vast  and  boundless  sea  sweetly  this  day  shall  we  disport; — shall 

IT  NOT  be? 
The  mystic  music  of  the  beauteous  gems,  within  my  soul  shall  thrilling  sound; — 

SHALL  IT  NOT  BE? 

The  sacred  ashes  that  the  Lord  for  aye  adorn  shall  we  approach ;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
'Mid  steadfast  loving  ones  foremost  in  service  there  shall  I  abide; — shall  it 

NOT  BE  ? 

The  flow'ry  Feet,  to  even  the  mystic  scrolls  unknown,  shall  we  adore;— shall 

IT  NOT  BE? 

The  sweet  red  water-lily  Flower  my  head  shall  crown; — shall  it  not  be, 
If  Peruman,  the  gracious, — l9an,  He  Who  owns,  arise  to  visit  me  ?  3a 
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®. 

eufTCSTGUQ^uiijbnSiujirLLGOiTuuiffiiJb  €usssriB(^^ih^  ^saQfl? 

&. 


I 


V. 

Fond  fancies  all,  that  valued  earth's  illusions  vain,  shall  cease ;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
Before  the  flow'ry  Foot  to  heavenly  ones  unknown  we'll  bow; — shall  it  not  be? 
The  perturbations  all  from  blindness  sprung  shall  cease;— shall  it  not  be? 
The  mind  of  loving  saints  this  day  shall  greatly  joy; — shall  it  not  be? 
Entanglement  of  *sex  diverse,' and  self  shall  now  be  loos'd;— shall  it  not  be? 
States  manifold,  their  very  names  unknown,  we'll  'scape; — shall  it  not  be? 
Innumerous  mystic  powers  my  soul  shall  then  possess; — shall  it  not  be, 
If  Peruman,  the  gracious  l9an,  He  who  owns,  arise  to  visit  me?  40 

VI. 

The  ashes  white  upon  His  sacred  golden  form  all  beauteous  shine;— shall  it 

NOT  BE? 

Arain  of  flowers  adoring  hands  of  mightysaints  shall  shower; — shall  it  not  be? 
The  heart's  intent  of  damsels  bright  with  slender  form  shall  then  appear; — 

SHALL  IT  NOT  BE? 

The  sounds  from  smitten  lyre  that  rise  shall  multiply  delights ; — shall  it  not  be? 
His  servants'  feet  upon  my  head  shall  flourish  then; — shall  it  not  be? 
Himself  to  set  His  servants  free  shall  forthwith  come;— shall  it  not  be? 


37.  See  (ptuOf^Ulna-bSdham,  fint  aphorism.  Hie  whole  creation  b  arranged  under  three  categories : 
hi,  sJU,  ii;  i.  e.  organized  t>eingSy  male  and  female ;  and  onorganlzed  beings,  neuter. 
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6T. 

^smQ6ssr6srQeuGir^efruyaTGsBiu(o&=n^  Qfiiru,iTjBQ^(ipihf  ^6S!rQfi? 
ueoeQiueouiujuffuupeufi^  urnruffih^  ^6sit(o^? 
uemL^fjSiuirfBUiTir^ueuiEiaiQT  uajsQ^Q^Lb^  ^sfrQ^  ? 
0Slsoe8uj6sr^^lUfisv!rifLbUjeSI^£^  GiSbs(Tp^(BiLD^  ^sit(o^? 

^ei)^u3sv!T^6srQGusisr(sessnjbiTSsrGD6u  Qujiu^(SliJb^  ^ssirCofi? 


a^ff^eS  LJf^(^  essriBS  ehnhQim®  a^eQ^^^ih^  ^mirCS^? 


Sweet  instruments  of  music  dulcet  strains  shall  everywhere  rehearse;— shall 

IT  NOT  BE, 

If  l9an,  Whose  of  old  I  am,  my  Sire,  in  grace  arise  to  visit  me?  48 

vn. 
The  pure  gems'  wordless  music  then  shall  rapture  yield;— shall  it  not  be  ? 
The  light  that  hides  within  mysoul  sudden  shall  rise  and  burn;— shall  it  not  be? 
That  manifold  phenomena  may  cease  the  Deity  shall  come;— shall  it  not  be? 
Experiences  divine  unknown  before  shall  unfolding  rise;— shall  it  not  be? 
Distraction  caused  by  those  whose  lovely  brows  are  bows  shall  cease  this  day;— 

SHALL  IT  NOT  BE? 

The  Essence  excellent  that  even  heavenly  ones  know  not  shall  be  with  us;— 

SHALL  IT  NOT  BE? 

The  eightfold  qualities  that  know  no  bound  shall  we  attain ;— shall  it  not  be, 
If  He,  Whose  crest  the  crescent  moon  adorns,  to  make  us  His  in  grace  arise?  56 

VIII. 

Fromshellthatmusicbreathesthesoundsshallthenburstforth;— shallitnotbe? 
The  qualities  that  quit  not  earthborn  race  shall  fret  no  more;— shall  it  not  be? 
Delusion  that  declares  this  good,  or  that,  shall  all  die  down;— shall  it  not  be? 
OurwholedesireshallasktoserveHisservants'neathHisfeet;— shallitnotbe? 
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The  thought  of  damsels  bright  of  eye  shall  then  rejoice  ;~shall  it  not  be? 
The  bliss  of  ^ivansharedbyglorious  saintswethen  shall  know;— shallitnotbe? 
The  heavenly  all-pervasive  Light  Ambrosial  shall  we  gain; — shall  it  not  be, 
If  He,  the  endless  Vedic  Lord,  to  make  me  His  in  grace  arise?  64 
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[<Qiir0iUQiQ9|5ijud>.] 

[Metre  :  4^SUki  tt^/nh,    Fonnola:  -ar  |  -«r  |  -«r^.] 

e.. 


THE   GARLAND   OF    RAPTURE. 
[DESIRE  OF   THE   EXPERIENCE  OF  C^IVAN.] 

HYMN   L. 
I. 
Bow  magr  Z  Join  niy  fidondfl  1»«jond? 
Th'  Immortals  all  have  gained  Thy  flower-like  feet, 
bright  as  the  lightning's  glance; — have  crossed 
The  world's  wide  sea,  and  bearing  golden  flowers 

they  praise  I   Reveal  in  love,  I  pray, — 
Thou  Refuge  of  the  stony  worthless  heart, — 

how  one  like  me, — distressed, — cast  ofiF, — 
Sunk  in  the  sea  of  fond  desire, — at  length, 
how  may  I  come  to  Thee  ? 

11. 
Have  pitj  oa  niy  loatly  gxi«ri 
Thou  gav'st  the  station  blest  I  knew  not  of; 
but  I  knew  not  Thy  grace,— was  lost  I 


34^  #l56Uff»si!b. 

fin. 

eutisftr  e^eosQjB^SiQujpi 


Master,  no  failure  is  in  Thee  at  all; 

Who  comes  to  aid  Thy  slave  ?    I  cry  I 
Not  joined  with  Thine  own  ancient  saints, — 

who  serve  and  praise  Thee  many  a  day ; 
My  Leader  loved,  here  left  behind  I  stay; — 

Thou  see'st  my  lonely  pain  I  8 

III. 

Z  mm  Bla— ^IMB  wlhaJl  1  jotn  Sim? 

Of  virtue  void,  of  penitential  grace 

devoid,  undisciplined,  untaught, — 
As  leathern  puppet  danced  about,  giddy, 

I  whirling  fell,  lay  prostrate  there  I 
He  showed  me  wondrous  things ;  He  showed  the  way 

to  pass  to  worlds  not  reached  before ; 
The  raft  He  show'd ;  when  shall  I  come,  a  wretch, 

to  Him  Who  made  me  His  ?  is 

IV. 
Am  Z  rlffhtfltiUy  abaadoMdt 
I  perish,  as  to  perish  is  my  doom ; 
the  blame.  Imperishable  One, 
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®» 
fBirm  QfiiiifififBirp  ^€u2soajfruj 

QsirQeul  ^Q^etr  QeueSsn^irQeuir? 

Thou  tak'st;  and,  if  to  suffering  doomed,  I  bear 

my  destined  woes,  what  is  the  gain  ? 
O  Guru-Gem,  Who  dost  defend  and  rule, — 

that  I  sink  not  in  cruel  hell ; 
Is't  good,  our  Leader  lov'd,  that  Thou  withdraw, 

and  stand  not  in  the  midst  ?  16 

V. 
Za  Xhmt%  no  pityt 
Thou  Who  dost  cherish  men  like  mother  dear, — 

uncherish'd,  left,  a  weakling  here, — 
And  must  I  perish,  I  a  cur  I   In  love 

henceforth  Thy  goodness  show  to  me  I— 
Tve  called  Thee  '  Mother,'  sought  Thy  sheltering  foot,— 

but  now  Thou  hast  no  grace  for  me, — 
Vile  me,  whom  Thou  'mid  saints  didst  make  Thine  own  I 

I'm  he  I  Should'st  Thou  not  save  ?  ao 

VI. 
Z  <flAlm  Thy  ooBstfUtioB. 
O  King,  should'st  Thou  not  show  Thy  grace  ? 
I,  wretched,  lie  at  ruin's  door. 
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^esis^Q^m  ^esf\^^fresr  QppQffQujl 

ST. 

ffffiGDiui  ^^GDffu  uffliuiriSf 


And,  if  Thou  bid  me  not  to  come  to  Thee, 

who  is  there  here  to  calm  my  fears  ? 
Are  they  who 're  doomed  to  die,  my  fellows  all? 

'  This  is  unmeet/  will  not  men  say? 
O  God,  Dancer  in  Tillai's  hall,  I  tremble, 

henceforth  comfort  me !  J4 

VII. 
Z  slBk  powerlMHi  b^fbr*  ThM. 
Thou  mad'st  the  jackal  be  a  charger  fleet  I 

Didst  work  enchantments  manifold  I 
The  mighty  South  King's  Madura  Thou  fiU'dst 

with  madness,  Perun-turrai's  Lord ! 
O  Being  hard  to  reach  I   O  Avana9i's  Sire  I 

The  Pandi  kingdom's  rushing  flood  I 
O  Splendour,  infinite,  unknown,  in  sooth 

I  know  not  aught  to  do  I  28 


35.  Life,  §  iv.  37.  Avan&fi,  a  ghrine  near  Madura. 
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[ftfgiUQj  Qiif  ^luircnu).] 

[Metre:  »^tB<50^     Formula :  ^mrii  \  -mtit  \  ^mtii  \  -«r£i.] 
S. 

Qfi^^QfinS  ^jiSujirfi  (ifiiifisQiFaQ  (LpajsvQeu^ssfu 
ufB^QjSf^  ^pS^fySJU  uipeSbssfsm  Ufrg^ijb  euessressrih 
S^^UiGVLb  ^jpieiSfi^d"  QeuLb^AS  cr^bssr  ^sAtl^ 


THE   WONDER    OF    SALVATION. 
[ENJOYMENT    INEFFABLE.] 

HYMN   LI. 

This  hymn  was  composed  after  he  had  settled  down  in  Tillai,  his  actlYe  life  finished,  and  was 
waiting  for  the  great  release.  He  surveys,  as  he  was  so  fond  of  doing,  the  whole  conrse  along  which 
his  Master  had  guided  him ;  acknowledges  how  often  he  had  fallen  through  an  undisciplined  and 
unpurificd  mind ;  and  records  with  thankfulness  that  grace  had  given  him  the  victory  at  last  No 
rapture  is  like  his  !  Each  verse  addresses  his  Master  variously  as  (i)  Father,  (2)  the  Mystic  Dancer, 
(3)  the  Gum,  (4)  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  (5)  the  Master,  (6)  the  Blissful,  (7)  again  as  the  Guru, 
(8)  the  Author  of  all  thhigs,  and  (9)  the  Mother  (being  one  with  Umai).  See  T.  V.  U.  P.,  chap.  vii.  p.  a, 
and  the  Memoir,  (  viii 

I. 

To  me,  who  toiled  and  moiled  'mid  fools,  that  knew  not  way  of  final  peace, 
He  taught  the  way  of  pious  love ;— and  that  'old  deeds'  might  cease  and  flee, 
Pui^ng  the  foulness  of  my  will,  made  me  pure  bliss,  took  for  His  own ; — 
'Twas  thus  the  Father  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I  ?    4 


yr 


I,  a.  In  this  and  the  next  verse  the  word  '  way '  or  '  path '  is  used  again  and  again ;  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  Buddhist  use  of  it.        a.  See  Pope^s  Ndkufii  chap.  xi. 
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a. 


^jSiiLfih  eueAressrih  ^Q^etf^iu^  (ffifQujtieuirif  ?  ^^FQa^aQeu !       jy 


fin. 


es^LDiueo^pi  su.(oeuflssf  LLieanQiXi  str^Q^sifi^ 
GD^iuev^LJEi  Qsieiai^iSiaaGsr  pGsrsipQeo  (Sa'Qi^iheu&ktressfih 


«a. 


uymemfod^p  iSlppQ^iu^^  LLfrernQoSLpi  sL^Qeuflssf 

atsisressr  Qeuebiesi^pssf^eSi^gi^^iuQjBf&Qiu  Qa'Q^LDeusisressiiJb 
^sisr<5meo(oTG5rAi^^Q^6^iu^(ffiQuj;)ieuiA^  «. 


II. 

Thm  mjstio  Danoex  ooiiT«rts  th«  hMWtio. 
A  WAY  that  was  no  rightful  way  I  followed,  deeming  it  the  way, — 
That  I  might  seek  no  meaner  way,  but  only  seek  His  sacred  grace 
To  gain, — He,  Whom  no  signs  describe.  His  mystic  dance  has  given  to  knowl 
'Twas  thus  the  Dancer  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  !  who  so  blest  as  I  ?    8 

III. 

TlM  TMbohw  ImUUi  and  gUArds  la  th«  way  of  tmth. 

Me  trusting  every  lie  as  truth, — plunged  in  desire  of  women's  charms, — 
He  guarded  that  I  perished  not  with  soul  perturb'd,— the  Lord  Supeme, 
On  whose  left  side  the  Lady  dwells  I  He  brought  me  nigh  His  jewell'd  feet, — 
'Twas  thus  my  Guru  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I?       la 

IV. 
TlM  X«fly  On«  suzUUb  Iv  dlaolpl— hip. 

To  me,— born  in  this  clay,  and  doom'd,  o'erwom,  to  perish,  and  to  fell, — 
Love  inconceivable  He  gave ; — made  me  His  own ; — caused  me  to  wear 
His  own  perfumed  ashes  white ; — that  I  the  way  of  purity 
Should  reach,  the  Lofty  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I  ?  i6 


7,  8.  Note  the  connection  of  the  dance  with  heresy,  and  compare  the  legend  of  ^ithambtnun. 
Note  VII.        i  a.  See  Note  IV. '  The  Gum.' 
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Srr. 

up^ih  ^£^  Q^^Bsr  ^essi®  uffl^p  ctgst  jfirfiiBrLi^g^^^ 


GD^lUeVfTlf  GOLDlUeSCSeV  ^ITf^^eiSLpi  <£L.(?Qi8s9riJ 


V. 
Thm  M»»fr  r«ll«T»d  1117  90ul  of  Ite  fiHur. 

Afflicted  sore  by  glancing  eyes  of  silly  damsels,  soft  of  foot, — 
I  stood,  my  mind  by  sorrow  pierced ;  and  then  Thy  grace  I  gain'd, — was  sav'd, — 
Ev'n  I,  O  Master  mine !  Thou  bad'st Thy  servant  come ;  *  Fear  not,*  Thou  said'st ! 
*Twas  thus  that  grace  to  me  was  given  :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I  ?    ao 

VI. 
The  &Mrt-OB«  s»T«d  mm  from  sonsiua  Mrrltudo. 

Birth  of  this  frame  that  bums  and  falls  I  took  for  true, — did  many  deeds ; 

In  converse  joy'd  with  maidens  wreathed  in  flowers, with  lustrous  armlets  deck'd. 

My  bonds  He  cut,  made  me  His  own,  cleansed  foulness  so  no  trace  was  left  I 

*Twas  thus  the  Last-One  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  1  who  so  blest  as  I  ?  24 

vn. 
Tho  Oum'a  eootorio  to^ohlng. 

Prostrate  it  was  my  fate  to  fall  in  'wilderment  of  fair  ones'  charms. 

In  gentle  love  He  led  me  forth,  loosing  the  prison  bars  of  'bond '; 

Showed  me  the  way  to  'scape  ;  and  taught  the  meaning  of  the  mystic  Om. 

'Twas  thus  the  Guru  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  1  who  so  blest  as  I?       a8 

34.  This  is  considered  to  be  especially  Qiyan*s  glory.  He  is  the  Omega !  When  all  phenomena 
have  disappeared,  merged  by  Him  in  original  Maya,  He  remains,  an  abiding  refage.  See 'Fruit  of 
Grace,'  chap.  i.  4.  giva-ndna'bddham,  Aphorism  I :  *  The  Last  is  the  First:'  Antham  Athi,  the 
Involver  (destroyer)  is  the  Evolver  (creator).    Note  XIV.  a;.  Om.  OAgaram.    Note  H. 

A  a 
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dsir^eQir  lEii^  ^ssS  ^GS^ipujTiT  6S6VsiSu3(Sso  eS(ifi^su2ssr 
^Serssrii^ ^(j^'sifiu^  (ffjQuj^sufTiT?  ^i^Qa^iiQeul 


VIII. 
Slie  Vint  s»T«d  me  hj  gift  of  ponoiial  Aorotton. 

My  troubled  soul  was  whirled  around  in  circling  tide  of  death  and  birth  ; 
I  fell,  enamoured  with  the  charms  of  those  with  jewels  rare  adorned ; 
The  Lord,  whose  Form  the  Lady  shares,  in  mercy  drew  me  to  His  feet 
'Twas  thus  the  First-One  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  !  who  so  blest  as  I  ?  31 

IX. 
Satm  me  with  a  Motlier'a  love. 

With  those  that  knew  not  right  or  good, — men  ignorant, — I  wandered  too. 
llie  First,  the  Primal  Lord  Himself  threefold  pollution  caus'd  to  cease ; 
Even  me  He  took  as  something  worth, — like  dog  in  sumptuous  litter  borne ! 
'Twas  thus  the  Mother  gave  me  grace :  O  rapture  I  who  so  blest  as  I  ?  36 


3a.  He  b  also  the  Self-existent,  First,  Eternal  Being.  See  <  Fniit  of  Grace,'  chap.  L  6.  Note  IV. 
36.  The  Qaiva  doctrine  is  that  the  first  ei^ercise  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Sapreme  is  throogfa  Hia 
faifi  (^akti^tntrgf)  ;  which  eneigy  is  personified  as  His  inseparable  Bride,  and  is  the  fountain  of 
wisdom,  of  desire,  and  of  action.  Snrely  there  is  an  analogy  here  with  the  Christian  belief  in  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  proceeding  forth  to  be  the  Author  and  Giyer  of  life  to  the  sonls  of  men.  '  Fndts  of 
Divine  Grace,*  chap.  i.  a,  and  Note  XIII.    See  Lex. , 
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FABT  III. 

LEXICON,    CONCORDANCE, 

I  AND 

^  GENERAL    INDEX. 


LEXICON   AND   CONCORDANCE 


TO  THE 


TIRUVACAGAM. 


The  references  in  the  Lexicon  are  as  follows : — 
The  numbers  zefer  to  the  lines  of  the  Text 
§  refers  to  the  Tamil  Handbook,  or  First  Lessons. 
G.  is  the  Catechism  of  Tamil  Grammar,  No.  i,  a,  or  3. 
K.  points  to  words  in  the  Dictionary  to  the  Knrral. 
N.  points  to  words  in  the  Dictionary  to  the  Niladi. 

S.|  T.,  M.,  C,  Tn.  for  Sanskrit,  Telngu,  Malayalam,  Canarese,  and  Ta)aTa. 
For  qaotations^  see  Introdaction,  where  a  list  of  authors  is  given. 


^ — ^iiiS68Brdr. 


=gy 


^,  that  self-same,  8. 132.  Comp.  gj,er. 

^<S.     See  N. 

^|*«wi_£2)  [S.  A  +  khanda],  that  which 

is  entire;    the  indivisible  Divine 

essence,  49.  19. 
^sth,  ».    [An  original  Tamil  root; 

but  from  S.  aham  came  another 

form,  confounded  with  it.] 

I.  n.  mind :  ^L^areinh,  41.  20. 
jfst^m^t^,  with  melting  mind,  4.  67;  16.  48. 
Jl^9m,  so  that  mind  softens,  6.  389;  86.  a 8. 
j/sio9»,  while  my  heart  is  glad,  18.  70.  Comp. 

in  6.  43-44. 

II.  n.  =  &.e^,  the  inner  part;  opposed 

to  Lfpth. 

'That  contains/  *  dwells  in',  9. 65-67. 

Hence    a  sign   of  case,    Jr'^>   Jl*^^  **  i°> 
within,  8. 17a;  6.  44;  20.  33-36;  i7.  35,  36; 

48.9. 
4y«lu0,  V,  inir,  [%  56.  (II)],  be  taken,  held  by, 

gained,  41.  i ;  48.  9 ;  49.  19. 
^m3|uO,  V,  tr,  [§  64],  subdue,  9.  46. 
M«rM^'^4.i36. 
jlM00t^,  one  who  dwells  within,  84. 16. 

I 


^a;A)  {&),  V.  [§  56.  (HI)],  N. 

jfs^aiub^  the  wide  world,  46.  40. 

jfMM,  yield  place,  depart,  7.  70;  19. 19;  88.  5: 

QurtiMi^  1<37* 
jfMw{/),  not  separate,  6.  5  ;  41.  15. 
jfMdrp,  widely  diffused,  1.  35. 
^*^Q<3^,  one  who  transcends :  «i-AC^#^,  8. 51. 

S^irQurajs^f^f  darkness  has  fled  away,  20.  5. 

^seo\eS  [§  160],  cause  to  depart,  1. 40. 

^sifi,  V.  [§  57],  delve  down,  27. 18. 
Comp.  fii-.    N.  in  loc;  K.  151. 

^spoff  [§  160],  drive  far,  dissipate, 

86.  30  ;  47.  41. 
jifQeo  [or  ^s(g,  S.  AGARU,  Aquila  or 

eagle-wood],  n.  a  fragrant  wood, 

8.  90. 
^\QeoQ€odr:  joined  to  y5>6U=beable, 

8.  167.    See  940. 

A<5A«0^C*M«r,this  is  g^^s  +  0  +  A^9«^f  26. 6. 
^dsffffth  [N.]  =  ^ffsscaffssLLt^y  41. 1 2. 
^mscsarar^  n,  ^ivan,   *Lord  of  the 
Court':  ^t£U€oar,  from  S.  Af^GA- 
IJJAM ;   or  '  He  whose  eye  is  gra- 
cious':  Q(^uttQKtrssQpmr&rQi€ar  from 
*B 


^ifas®^ — diewcq. 


jyj,  +.F6wr  [K.],  8.  5 ;   24  28  ;  29. 
la;  43.  73. 
jyc7^,^«r!=Thou  of  beautiful  eye: 

5.284. 
This  may  be:  « Lord  of  the  fair  place ! ' 

^iejB  for  jyi/fl,  jyifi«fl  [S.  AGNi],  the 
god  of  fire,  18. 57  ;  14.  19  ;  23. 34. 

j//E7(5,  there,  41.  18.  With  QunSsrjpi, 
like  to,  16.  12.  In  16.  7  tf  mere 
expletive. 

^iiiBGsr^  SO,  5.  384. 

^srUiL^,  n.  foulness,  ordure,  26.  25. 

jy«(&Ourcye«i,  N.,  p.  39,  &c.,  especially  47. 

jy<5Fi7«r  [S.  asura],  a  spirit,  a  demon, 
1.  29.     Muir,  vol.  V,  Index. 

I.  ^.  n.  [§  57],  wander,  suffer,  8.  82. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64],  brandish,  move,  11. 21. 
jyi^^ii),  dread,   fear   [•^®«^],  3.  98; 

5.  323;  6.  32;  7.  73;  85.    Source, 
or  object  of  fear,  11.  30. 
jy^<F68r,father,for  Jj(^^«r,5.ii5;  4I.36. 
But  ?  =  jy^B^MJOr.     [S.  AKSHAYAN.] 

^isry  n.  axle,  14.  8. 
^^Qfft(\  ^kQfitt\  Oh,  wonderful  I  84. 
34. 

^^uM^tX^y  an  inteij.  of  astonishment 
^QsrQm  \  is  the  refrain :  *  O  behold  I ' 

jifii^^eSI,  n.  [S.  ANjALi],  reverential 
clasp  of  hands,  8. 75;  5.  287;  20. 15. 
With  siTtlQ,  A-ut^. 

jy(^^6Bri2>  [S.  ANj],  a  dark,  magic  col- 
lyrium  for  the  eyes,  17.  2. 

^^^  [N.]. 

I.  V.  tr.  [§  62],  fear,  dread,  revere, 
4.  172;  5.  45;  6.61,  125;  21.  29; 
85.  i,&c.[jy^*^];  50.  22[G.92]; 
51.  20. 

II.  =g/F^,  comp.  u®*,  five  (letters, 
senses,  elements),  4.  19;  5. 107;  6. 
32,41;  41.25. 
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jy(^*tf i2),  n.  parrot :  fiofl,  ^^a^,  19. 1 7. 
^L_.     N.  and  K. 
jyL-|i(5,  V.  fl.  restrain,  repress,  40. 32- 
jyL-|/E/(5,   z/.  «.  for  jifi^eiBeSQih,  be 

subdued,  49.  59. 
jyi-/r,  z;.  throng,  press  on,  6. 148, 149. 
jyL-e9,  n.  [S.  ATAVi],  a  forest :  soQ, 

84.  38. 

I.  v.a.  [§64],  strike, blow,  4.55;  41. 12. 

II.  «.  foot:  ^/reff-,  sifiio,  uir^ih,  ^aek, 
1.  5>  6 ;  4.  5  (passim). 

jft9^M0kr^  on,  at— his  foot,  7th  case,  42. 4,  8,  Ac, 

See  C*,  iMii#,  9K 
As  adj.  4r*|*'<?«**'i  88.  37. 
jf9.|Aoiy.^,  suburb,  8. 160. 
As  rf&r*®»p, constantly,  1. 47, 60 ;  2. 1 19, 144; 

8.160. 

j^£».*«o«)i6«ur#r/rf*^,  #raw^4^*,  7.69. 

jftM'i^j-*"'**  14. 7.  Jf*-!*"!  devotee,  21.9;  88. 36. 

jitfjuttk,  ^t^MAri,  jfJM'*',  6.  6, 113 ;  27. 10. 

jfi».C«*,  6.  9 ;  88.  4.     Jf****.  2.  46. 
jf(9.«dr,  i».  a  guru,  29.  ao. 

jy®,  z;.  kill :  Qsaed,  §  68. 
jfQ*  j«»«  Qi*ty  *  murderous,*  6.  47. 
jjt.*  jpB/C:# !  6.  144.    Ji^  *^,  6.  124,  125. 

I.  V.  [§57]  [jy^]»  reach,  attain  to, take 
refuge,  4.  26,  161;  12.  37;  25.  16; 
46.3;  50.  I,  19. 

jp>i_«irCio,  45.  19,  22.    j|i»t-«r'.  foes,  28.  11. 

II.  [§  64],  enclose,  close  up,stop,  22.  i. 

jp,i-^C#r*,  8.  28. 

III.  n.  a  refuge :  jyeoL-lcy. 
loatMmmujuriil  O  refuge  of  my  soul  1  60.  3. 

jy«H.|A««iA,  «.,  24.  -*r«wft.  7.  73. 

jyilL-il)  [S.  ashtan],  eight:  «ril®, 
2.  63;  42.  5.  [V.U.P.,iv.  93.] 

^il®,  V.  a.  pour,  put  to,  apply ; 

QuaQ.     K.  1093.     Comp.  ytl®. 
MTiS/)  Qurif.  jfiLQf  *  put  to  shame,*  18. 12. 
^ariB(s,  n.  beauty ;  goddess,  fairy : 
jytp^,  (J^eS  [K.],  18.  27 ;  20.  22. 

«^6BBrfi/i  ^'^  («^^»"«v),  join. 

0«r*#«Bv^  QurifipQ^rUf,  *  the  luxuriant  grove 
where  branches  interlace,'  18.  37. 


»\ot£ — ^idjII. 


!•  V.  a.  and  n.  [§  57],  wear  as  orna- 
ment, adorn,  2. 114;  8.  31 ;  9. 9, 13 ; 
12.41;  18.  17. 

,i)f«dt0Aw^M/,  86.  ao. 

jf<arf»|a9,  V.  causa/  [§  160],  cause  to  wear  as 
ornament,  adorn  with,  61.  15. 

II.  n,  line  of  battle,  5.  354;  13.  67; 

16.  40 ;  46.  6  ;  49.  25  ;  51.  30. 
j|f»y,  n.  [S.  anus],  atom,  8.  5,  45 ; 

4.  iia;  5.  97;  22.  27. 
^&f\(5i  y-  [§62], draw  nigh:  /F,gjaf(5» 

20.5;  40.23;  48.1. 


I-  ^-  [§  57]»  embrace,  20. 30;  26. 17; 
27.  36, 40  ;  28.  29  ;  84.  5  ;  41.  24. 

II.  n.  dam,  18.  3. 

jycMTz-ii)  [S.  anpa],  the  material  uni- 
verse, 8. 1,95:  ^eo(s;  heaven,  8.52; 
opposed  to  u/r/f,  8.  95 ;  12.  22,  23 ; 
18.  31;  22.29. 

The  'macrocosm'  in  opposition  to  J^kn-ib,  the 

'  microcosm.' 
^«*ri-|«f«Bv/,  the  celestials,  23.  5. 

^f^kn^mrQ,  46.  8.      jy«*ri-#«*rL-i&,  87.  29. 
^^L.0fimi,  16.  19. 

jyairi_i^u^,  title  of  8,  and  8.  i. 

^sifr=isdr:  a  root  with  the  notion 

of  nearness,  or  height. 
ji/eAreur&)^  n.  a  ruler,  2.  lOJ  ;  20.  6 ; 

26.  24 ;  85.  2  ;  51.  i6. 

^esataarm^^isesifl^  4.  149;  33.  36. 
^meaJi,  V.  [§  64],  draw  neao  1*  4* 
ji/eAr^pt^  V.  approach :  ism^p,  49.  20. 
^^fs»t  imapproachable,  6.  39,  83. 

jy«Areiio3M,  4.149;   7.69;  8.60.    Jr(5Gl**>H*. 

^eair€a>u>^=^uS'uii),  nearness. 
j,>toi.Mjrtf,  6.  87. 

^fisffirih,  n.  [S.  adhikara],  88.  31. 
jf/fi^tuLD^  n.  [S.  ati^aya],  wonder,  4. 
72;  17.24;  26.  title,  4,  8,  &c. 

^^IT,  v.a.^nd  n,  [§§  64,57],  acclaim, 
40.28. 

jy|^=that :  j/o*l)^  [G.  12],  often  re- 
dundant, 2.  27.    jiifi^t£lea)^=nBtrLL 
i^sanSeoiff.     So  2.  31,  63. 
jjAfiit^si,  moreover,  8.  28. 
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J^l^LbLj,  V.  [§  62],  swarm  on,  6. 144. 
jyQ^/F^Offl/!  [T.  adenduve],  in  29  as 
refrain  ;  lit.  What  is  that? 

'  Bid  thou  in  grace  my  fears  begone ! ' 

jy;i^/f,  «.,  ^i^Qi&r,  deity,  17.  12. 
^^^Gfr,  n.  Father:  jy^^ear,  I.79;  4. 

1*3;  5.335;  6.64;  7.9;  15.24; 

16.  41 ;  25.  24  ;  87.  29 ;  51.  4. 
Ji/jifi  [S.  HASTi],  elephant,  4.  163  ; 
11.  46  ;  19.  73. 

[Tiruvijai-adal,  xxi.] 

jifjru^ih,  n.  [S.  anubhavam],  experi- 
ence. See  unHf  49.  52 ;  and  £^q/, 
49.  62. 

^Qmsm  [S.  an  +  eka],  the  manifold, 
1.  5  ;  3.  39 ;  5.  97. 

(i)  S.  ANDHAGAN,  a  demon  slain  by  ^ivan, 

18.  57. 
(3)  From  ji*fi»b  [S.  antaka],  12. 13. 
(3)  A  blind  man  [S.]. 

^i^GoarcsTy  a  Brahman :  Q^fiiuar  [K. 

Lex.  in  loco],  2.  42;  8. 5, 108;  11.  2; 

18.  38;  20.32. 
jifi^LD,  n.  [S.  anta],  end :  Qfii^^^  fNPf^ 

1.73;  2.22,92;  8.51;  5.88,108; 

7.1;  12.37;  I8.4;  22.34,38;  49.19. 

An  epithet  of  ^ivan,  61.  24. 
^m/sow,  n.  [S.],  space  :  Oe/ofl. 
Air,  ether,  2.  98 ;  8.  14,  87.    Sky,  18. 18. 
^tjgffCio,  at  random,  81.  a. 

srMik^rtt,  12.  43.    [arwift.]     jr*#//,  9.  II. 

^iQ/stty  inter,  alas !  behold  I  3.  34 ; 

5.  87  ;  45.  40.    =  j/^(?^/r. 
^uu«r,  22.  9 ;  41.  28  ;  42.  30,  37. 

^*iX«*,  Jf4^*,  Jf***,  J!f«*«»'«*,  ^*»#. 
««Ar«BviJt/<*,  10. 13.    See  difiit/. 

^ULy,  z;.  apply,  as  a  poultice,  &c. 

In  ms^mfCiuOt  the  Com.  says  he  was  so  called 
because  he  applied  his  eye  as  a  remedy  to  the 
bleeding  eye  of  the  image :  ««*ra«f  jfCnSvrmi^; 
but  see  ^CiuOt. 

^UL^,  n.  water,  6.  80 ;  8.  64 ;  40.  29. 

jyjtDj/f,  n.  [S.  A  +  MRi],  the  immortals, 
7.^5;  27.i3(Indra);  43.  73 ;  48. 
14.    . 

*B  2 


•liDJlij — ^J€q. 


^iJbii{(r^),  V.  [§  60],  2.  %%  ;  4.  i47- 
Comp.  «^aD£D. 
C^*  jfU  C#f Sw,  2. 73, 98 ;  16, 19. 
jfffiMioi,  18.  6. 
jya#iiW,  seated  pleasantly,  8.  78;  16.  a;  89.  11. 

jifiDaR^  n.  [S.  a|mala  ?  M.],  a  bed. 

Qurjftt  jfioaB,  a  floweiy  coach,  *7.  3,  5. 

be  pressed  down. 

j/(!P\  *9t  n.  depression. 

jldfiM^air  [$  265],  be  sunk  in,  81.  29. 

c^QP^s  ^Qfifi'^  [S.  amrita],  (i)  am- 
brosia, 8. 170;  4.142,173;  (2)  food, 
12.73;  40.15. 
An  epithet  of  (^ivan,  6.  197. 
u^r|«(2p^,  8.  181;  i9.  18. 
4l^r|«,(spj»,  1.  57;  4.  198;  20.  40. 

.  ^OP^cBT,  7.  3  ;  48.  74. 
jropJ^'A  eat,  12.  75  ;  18.  47. 
^QPfirM^,  feed,  cause  to  eat. 
4|f®i#|>»f«)^«*,8. 174.  jf(iP#A*i«*i,i.  150;  6. 103. 

I.  ^^u>ir,  V.  n.  fit,  suit,  suffice,  agree 
to,  24.  I. 

Cunar^msiMr!  45.  I  a.     jfmn^ !  enough! 
Cur^,  5.  337 ;  89.  10.     Qurfiumtcik0,  10.  I. 
^fmmk0AQp,  47.  36.     jfrnmiftrm^  4.  53. 
.lymei/CiD I  it  must  be;  is  it  fit?  60.  31.    Suffice, 
6.  337. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64],  fix,  3.  20, 177 ;  47.  42. 

III.  n.  bambu,  8.  103.     QpmSleo, 

^LL,  n.  beauty:  jyip(5,  2.  140;  6. 
149,  sweet;  16.  21 ;  20.  6  ;  41.  38  ; 
48.  II. 

jtfLDUiru)  [S.  ambara]. 

I.  Garment,  12. 73.  jfftu^M«raA^r«nudp, whose 

garment  is  pure  intelligence. 
a.  Ether,  6.  80. 

jiUhueoLD,  n.  [?  corr.  of  S.  ambara,  an 
open  court],  porch,  hall,  open  court, 
6.  69. 

Quwirwifcu««6,  21.  3,  8,  34,  &C 
jfUjmM^^^,  21.  35. 

jy(&uM«4r,  ^ivan,  6.  304 ;  10.  7,  67. 

fi4,iMMbu»»4(:0, 11.  79;  18. 3,  37, 55. 

jfbutmtrmaik.     See  ^smnt, 
Sfi>iMifi0QpC0\  88.  34. 
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jyiiq,  n.  arrow :  unarih^  14.  4,  5. 

jyite,  fM/^.,  85.  4,  &c    jfifiHr,  85.  18 ;  46.  30U 

jifthtD^LD^  jifLDwii,  a  woman's  breast, 

4.  17. 
jffuiUiir^Bir^  a  female  play  with  balls, 

8.  19;  9.4. 
jftere^!  S.  passim. 

^wMGsr,  father,  4.  168;   9.  4 ;   25! 

27.  18  ;  33.  4. 

I.  n,  [S.  ambA],  a  mother;  Parvathi : 
fisntu,  87.  9. 

II.  So  51.36  (see  note  there);  =^^ 

III.  ^^ifi(5  [jy">],  beauty,  40.  40. 
^lUif,  V.  [§  57],  languish:  ^ari,  o/v^, 

0^/r/f,  82.  34. 
.^ojA), ;».  what  is  foreign,  11.  42  ;  22. 

j/utm^,  4.  46.    JiFw/,  7.  40 ;  82.  34. 
jfuQt^i^fiQio^  *  as  a  stranger,*  5.  348. 

jyttj6nr=L9ir£/>€Dr,  n.  [S.  AjA=the  un- 
born], Brahma,  5. 5 ;  8. 12  ;  9.  69  ; 
12.13;  13.58;  27.9,13;  89.  I ; 
41.35;  48.1. 

'  Aja  ( «B  Brahma)  is  the  father  of  Daksha,  whose 
daughter  ^atti  married  ^iyan.'  [Mnir,  y.  383.] 

CurgQ^i  jvudr,  28.  39.     Comp.  mmiA, 

mtsmOr^  10.  I,  77. 

jyoS^,  V.  eat,  5.  275 ;  6. 173. 

^fJf  n.  a  snake.  See  N.  under  jfira. 
4(i^i:ru«Ar,  *  His  ornament  was  a  dancing  snake,' 
17.  13. 

^ffs^er  =  giffirQi€urdr^   40.  25.      See 

jyir*,  n.  kingly  rule,  king  [K.  and  N.], 
6.3,&c.;27.5;  84.30;  87.1;  48.i8. 

Comp.  S^p\mittr,     Written  also  Ji»t». 

^ff^^ihy  ft.  [S.  rakta],  redness,  5. 371. 
^ffoiihf  6.  139.    ^a//raji7a/iL.    See  N., 
pp.  279,  280. 

Jf/«*«#«»MM*,    6.  134. 

^/rcy,  5.  68  :  ueaanh,  84.  I ;  86.  i.  [K. 
P-  «•  33-] 

•#'/«V,  8.  106.     jfimnLit^  88.  13. 
»fmr9i,  8.  70.     Jii*t^,  26.  3a 


^J6Uil)— ^eo. 


^ntuLD,  n.  [S.  rava],  a  sound. 

4(/Du#Mi,  7.  47. 

S{up>3i»^  V.  [§  62],  weep  aloud,  make  a 
sound,  loudly  affirm.  With  jytp, 
2- 136;  4. 53;  ^*53\  83. 37.    Comp. 

^ir€Br[S.  HARA]=:^ffi7«/rirdr^4^«9r,Qivan, 
the  destroyer,  1.  85,  but  see  fi/jdr; 
4.123,19a;  6.138;  12.71;  15.47; 
84.  30. 

^Btty  jifaen,  jjfijro/ii  [S.  SARPa],  5. 258; 

9.  76 ;  24.  6. 

jy/r/Tfi/,  jjf/rfiy,  z/.  [§  62],  sound,  clash, 
tinkle^  6.  68. 

I.  n.  red  streaks  in  the  eye. 
Jf'**-*'.  ».  47. 

II.  Moon;=j/rf?|(?4F4rrf?,  4.  189.  See 
QfffftDfxr^  15.  43. 

III.  z/.  [§  64],  gnaw. 

Jir^OiyMir,  6.  97. 

IV.  z/.  [§  57],  cut  off,  nip  off. 

^%^uS*j,,  8.  86 ;  14.  53. 

V.  n.  [S.  Hari,  see  loit^],  Vishnu,  2. 
35,115;  11.9;  18.  58;  15.45. 

jyrf?a)a/,  «.,  Ousar,  female,  16.  25. 
^I®>  «•  [S-  RUPa],  formlessness,  22. 

24.     See  ft-(5. 
jircfiV,  22.  33.    jy0«^,  4.  19a. 

jy(5idp/f  [corr.  of  S.  rAksha,  raksh], 
confounded  with  jy*ir/f,  with  adj\ 
fi/zTfiw-,  their  city  was  burnt,  18.  57. 
See  14. 1-4. 

^0ssar,  n.  [S.  ARKa],  usdr,  year, 

10.  18. 

Bhaga's  eye  and  Puma's  teeth  were  destroyed, 

9.  69.    K.  K.,  89.  38. 
The  8tm,  8.  jo  ;  18.  14,  57 ;  [U.  43.  44.] 

^^i^^BBT,  n.  [S.  arch],  worship,  8. 93. 
jy(5«arar,  «.  [S.],  the  ruddy;  dawn ; 

sun,  20.  5. 
j)Kf«^«M6,  n,,  16.  45-48;  18.  39-33.    See 


^(5^^ar,  n.  Qivan.     See  Quir(g&rar, 
29.8. 


jy(5^A«-desire:4j«D^,1.86;  2;81.i2. 
Comp.  S.  RATI  and  arth. 

^aSiE^i  V.  eat,  6.  71. 
4f(5a>*A  11.  17. 

«vciy  stupid. 

jjf(5Q/(5,  z;.  loathe,  35.  8. 
^(5a9,  «.  a  cataract,  27.  27. 

^0|GDa)j  n.  preciousness,  rarity, 
difficulty  [opp.  to  erai,  N.],  4. 126; 
9.46. 

Its  adj.  forms  are  j/t,  j/tgA,  jf/ki,  ^/,  §  131,  G. 

^•»it,  JfAmu,  6.  366;  20.  12. 

V««*,  JT*""*,  j/AOurOr,  1.  9a ;  8. 47 ;  6.68,69. 

.^^■4^,  JT^^,  8.  47. 

jIfAu,  1.  76,  78 ;  8.  47 ;  60.  a8. 

j|f«A  1.52;  8. 95, 138;  6. 190;  6. 64;  7.1;  29.39, 

^9,  4. 75 ;  ^- 18. 

I.  z/.  intr.  [§  62],  swell  as  a  flower-bud, 
4.  85  ;  5. 1. 

II.  ».,  40.  21. 

I.  n.  grace,  benignity,  1. 18,42 ;  28.23  5 
48.4;  61. 

a<*r«rcy*,  2.  14.    ^(g^^it,,  6.  aoo;  49.  32,  40. 
,^W*iVi»,  19.  7 ;  28.  Comp.  -<ytof,  jyi«,  j^t/,  fitfg. 
^(5^0,  20.  8.    rf!|9. 

II.  z/.[§62],l.i6;  2.10,11,138,143, 
145;  8.97;  4.76;  20.4,  &c.;  51 
{re/rain). 

JKS"**,  5.  23a.     si<59'>  7.  77,  &c. 
JIKyilOwp,  44.  22.      jy<ftl«|pAi,   11.  63. 
j^yili-rrftaf,  16.  5.    jr9*«|^  =  jy(50«v/^,  2.  40. 

^GDSr,  the  waist:   g)€»L-,  a>(5/E7^, 

11.21. 
j|f»#|C«^*,  8.  32. 

jp>'«^«ft'"*,  jr»'*i  Jr'*>  l^»ng>  12,  49. 
jir»»*-4if'*.  6. 144, 145;  21. 16, 17. 

Jimr^€k,  22.  9. 

,jy/r,  «ir(5">,  jy^oj,  ^/r  [§  131].     See 

^eo,  V.  [§  66],  be  distressed,  4. 185; 
6.  97  ;  82.  4.    Comp.  jy^. 

^M«r|<«^(gi&  -  jH*utX»®ift  [G.  80],  that  suffers, 
6.  216. 


<^eoiiiS0O — d|i$ii]§. 


^eoiasio,  n.  garland  :  y")/r*fe),  6. 115. 
jifeoui(r^j  V,  [p.  ^eOiDtsQ^Gfr  for  ^eOmhi 

O^ew"],  be  agitated,  confounded,  6. 

77;  11.  17,  where  comp.  jtid^iokfl, 

^sVLbLj,  V.  [§  62],  murmur  as  a 
stream,  11.  79. 

I.  V.  bloom,  expand :  toeoff,  y,  uny 
8.  laa;  8.  87;  20.  39. 

II.  ».  a  full-blown  flower:  meoir;  guilt, 
blame :  uyj/,  4.  ao ;  12.  7a ;  89.  a ; 
43.  51. 

Brahma,  12.  ai. 
^€0^9  V.  weep  aloud,  2. 134;  8. 15a ; 

5.  71,  87;  27.  II. 
^eS^  what  is  not  (male  or  female),  8. 

57,134;  5.115,166;  6.88;  16.  a5; 

49.  37. 


I.  n,  a  wave:  ficair,  ^ffmsih,  8. laa,  151. 

II.  V.  [§57],be  disturbed,  6.61 ;  26. a6. 

4|fJw*i_A,  8.  151 ;  4.  ao7 ;  14.  3(^ 

III.  V,  tr,  [§  64],  beat  upon,  8.  85. 

jfaMJi^iV,  distress. 

^^1^1^  [§  a65],  6.  81. 

^(8i>.  See  jy€w;5»,  G.  ia5. 
^eo^eo,  «.,  5.  358;  84.  I. 
jf^eSy  n.  the  inner  petals  of  the  lotus, 
27.  13. 

jt^Sm,  thou  art  not  aU  things  [G.  93],  1.  71; 

22.  23,38;  87.31. 
jf*iiMk  =  ^4^MflmMtr,  1.  73. 

^4»wfimt^  and  the  others,  27.  13. 
jr*>r^,  22.  36. 

jf*iir*i  ^  jf4iirio4iy  28.  9,  1 7,  31. 

^eoeoeoy  sadness,  1.  91 ;  4.  39. 

fit^uib^  81.  x8;  88.  5;  46.  aa. 
^iitfojm,^  46.  8. 

jfeuih,  n.  [S.  ava],  what  is  vain,  8.  8a; 

5.18;  7.14;  11.13;  ^^'37;  82.5; 

84.  37. 

^Qi\sfi  [S.  AVAGATi],  perception,  11. 

13- 
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jif^iBiT9,  n.  [S.],  a  ^ivan  shrine,  near 

Madura,  50.  a7. 
^^luQjth^  n.  [S.],  limb,  3.  156. 
^^eoth  l^  +  ueoth,  S.  ABALAM],  6.  80; 

50.  3.     See  K.  107a. 
jfQieafI,  n.  [S.],  earth,  4.  75 ;  8.  14 ; 
11.  ax,  4a ;  20.  40 ;  27.  5 ;  43.  37. 

^GU(T,  n.  desire:  4«s^,  4.  37;   5. 
^eS  [S.  HAVis],  an  oblation. 

jf«S\CttjrMtb^  a  share  of  the  oblation,  14.  16. 

Comp.  5.  13. 
^eSfiSff^Qpesip^  complaining  cry,  5. 14. 
jjfeS/f,  V,  [S.  AViH,  sun],  gleam,  6. 144. 

N.  89;  P.  N.N.'333;  K.1117. 

^etSffi,  V.  n.  open  out,  8.  89. 
c=SyfP®>  «•  beauty,  4.  ia6;  18.  38; 

23.  a8 ;  88.  36,  37.     See  (5jfi(S. 

JItPiSP,  beanteous,  2. 37 ,  143.  j/tft^^,  2. 98 ;  18. 6. 
^tfiQtuir,  17.  9. 
94^toifiQuri,  7.  13. 

jy£pdrar=S.suNDARA,the  beauteous: 

^ififfdr,  4.  159  ;  40.  5 ;  42.  5. 
Hence  the  name  u^C^iom^ «/  of  the  great  Com- 
mentator on  the  Kurraf. 

Jill^eoy  n.  fire,  2.  92  ;  B.  115,  349 ;  15. 
47 ;  25  :  one  of  the  five  elements, 
28.13;  25.31. 

JfifiB0(gmrii,  12.  36. 

I.  «/.«.[§ 64],  destroy;  surpass,  1. 42; 
2.5;  5.  117;  40.  9.     See  If®. 

«iiM^,  1.88. 

II.  V.  n,  perish,  4.  133 ;  6.  ia5 ;  18. 
59;  40.  II;  44.  19. 

^ifi/f(5'^^ifiOp,  8.  118.    j/ifil^i,  4.  133. 

^(ip,  V.  n.  [§  60],  weep,  2. 136;  4. 

61;  5.  348,  349;  21.  16;  27.  30. 
^(ig\asis^  n.  weeping,  20.  14. 

^fdffmmut,  those  that  weep. 
jjKyJB^,  weeping,  21.  16. 

^Qfid^,  n.  filth  :  iDeoth^  toirs^^  1.  53 ; 
2.  109;  24.4;  25.  9. 

^(Lp\fBI^9  V.  sink  down:   ^Qgas^f 

24.  40 ;  45.  30. 


^ISl>^  — d|Siiuai&. 


^Q^\^k^i  V.  tr,  plunge,  sink  any- 
thing under,  8.  a8  ;  36.  29. 

^HfOP^^I**  [$  i^]>  cause  to  sink,  12.  33,  39. 

^(ip\j5JSI,  V.  sink,  10.  65  ;  27.  6 ; 
35.  18  ;  88.  10;  41.  22  ;  45.  35  ; 
50.  15.     See  ^ifi,  ^irip. 

^GOLp,  V.  [§  64],  call,  invite,  in- 
voke, 4.  49;  5.  178;  29.  4;  88.  4. 

^ea,  V.  [§  66\  measure,  4.  a. 

^or|fi/,  n.  a  measure:  euGDirujeB>p,  1. 41 ; 
2. 35i  "5  ;  15. 47 ;  81-  a9»  3^ ;  50: 

ji/eireua'=(S^jpt,  v.   discern,  measure, 

5.  136,  137- 
jf/eff\uL^,  n,  measure,  8.  2. 

^6ffl  [§57]-    Comp.  jyj^. 

I.  V.  intr.  become  mellow,  mature: 
tfofl,  4. 142  ;  87. 13.    See  us^euCa, 

II.  V.  tr.  grant  in  mercy,  cherish,  8. 
loi;  8.57;  28.37;  25.17. 

III.  «.  (i)  grace,  tender  compassion, 
love;  grief;  decay,  8. 120.    Comp. 


jf^am*^,  gracious,  8. 108. 
JltiQuOt^  €rdktm^,  26.  30 ;  86.  i6. 

(2)  A  winged  beetle,  or  any  humming 

insect :  ^^sirio,  6.  38. 
c=?y8sTr.^[§57]>embrace:  L^eosiii/,49.25. 
^eir^,  n.  a  handful ;  abundance,  3. 

177;  5.389;  7.  9;  19.33;  27.  10. 

Only  used  with  amp,  q.v.,  »  abotinding  in,  satu- 
rated with. 

^pCb,  n,  virtue:  /^(suiih,  mioeS'Bafr, 
1.52;  2.  90;  11.  30;  12.  62,  63, 
77>  79-    See  Pope's  Kurraly  p.  196. 

jffp€a>^y  87.  21 ;  42.  26. 

fi^sppmOr  jfmrm^,  one  desolate,  cut  off. 

^fiSy  ^-  [§  57],  know,  1.  25 ;  2.  35 ; 
8. 163, 166;  5. 196-200;  24.  35, 36; 
48.  8,  &c.;  51.  i. 
jy/i9|«y,  n.  epithet  of  (^ivan,  1.  40,  81 ; 

4. 107  ;  5.  125. 
j^*<?#frir,  8.  36.    4r^«rfr,  ?ivan,  6. 197. 
jl^ur  s  A«iMr,  that  knows  no . . . ,  4.  78 ;  49. 64. 
Comp.  49.  4. 
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^ifiOtf,  20.  39;  84.  8-xa. 

jK^orAi,  consdons  folly,  4.  71. 

jf^p,  V,  cans,  canse  to  know,  6.  86;  61.  a. 

jf^|ajr|aMo,  If.  ignonince,  88.  15. 

jffimiilur*,  7.  18,  a3. 

I.  z/.  «.  [§  68],  cease. 

jr^>»Ai,  cessation,  release :  ofipfi. 

^pPt  -less,  freed  from,  without,  1.  62  ;  84.  17. 

jf/) «  without :  opposed  to  a-p ;  completely,  8.78, 

132  ;  87.  6  (mere  earth). 
jlpQmi,  6.343;  82.31. 
^1(9,  that  severs  not  from,  6.  182. 
S^mLJua,  gamuts,  4.  64. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64],  cut  off:  Q^fi,  1.  64  ; 
2.  105,  III;  5.  126,  193;  18.  18. 
See  jyaro/,  iSp^,  eS^Besr,  dFil®,  upjpi, 
Li/F^%vr,  (?Q/(f. 

dlpiiu^,  1.  7.  48 ;  11.  6 ;  16.  33. 
j^^|e9,  z;.  ^:a«j.  [§  160],  51.  3. 

III.  adj.  of  «^,  six,  8.  17 ;  48.  18. 
Comp.  8.  79. 

jj^|«r*»,  a  winged  beetle,  6.  19.    Comp.  20.  7, 

and  note. 
So  P.  N.  N.  70:  mrpp  mtiLu^  09*wp  upmm,  « the 

winged  creature  with  six  legs  that  explores 

perfumes.' 

jy4>®,  n.  any  creeping  grass,  9.  17  ; 
19.  36.     See  ^aeift. 

Nig.  ^pQattru  ^mtb  fiiLf*» 
^<^tft  ^^  QpijQui, 

^(3S%p,  V.  [§  57],  smite ;  call. 

jfmptfiT*!,  drive  in,  4.  65. 
jfrnprnOr,  *  I  will  proclaim,'  6.  184. 
jp>p|«^,  8.  148;  8.5. 

Jimfi\i3tk,  46.  I.     jyM>p<?«ir  ?  47.  17. 

^pLifiu>,  n.  [S.  adbhuta],  a  wonder, 
8.  174. 

^puffiCt  upp,  'the  hymn  of  marvels,'  41. 
^PHJf^y  8.  39. 

^eermscBT  [jy/F«7«ar] =(?«/«»•  [S.  AN  + 
anga],  Kaman,  Cupid,  12.  13. 

[Muir,  V.  364,  '  the  bodiless.'    Kamb.  Ram.  I. 

viii.  I,  2.] 
^eareo,  n.  fire :  ^,  QiBagUL^i  6.  80  ;  8. 

101. 
jy®^.  jy^fl;©  [S.  an  +  adi],  ancient, 

49.  12. 
ji/gfi/uQjuif  n.    See  ^^. 


^fm — fi®. 


j|f^  so  much,  such.  See  ©asw,  €7&b7. 

^a»4^  +  *j»,cveiy,  1. 41;  8.38;  5.  30a;  10.  ii; 

22.  29. 
^aurti,  6.87;  50.  I,  a,  3. 

«r«fr<:«r/  4|fkr<?«ir/,   8.  I47  ;  60.  4.      [ScC  C»/.] 

jfiKTurir,  she  who  is  like  to,  40. 37 ;  such  an  one. 
jr&orCcMdr,  6.  355;  44.  1 5.     jf^'"^''^  i  83.  26. 

^sStl/,  2.7;  8.93;  4.64,81;  5. 

178;  22.4,5;  51.14. 

i^f*<^,  1.  71.   Jr^"^  6. 181, 373 ;  22. 9. 

JirdTL/MU^MD,    7.  31,   II. 

jf»*ii*»«V  the  absence  of  love,  10. 13,  49. 

I.  that  day,  2.  61;  4.  4;  83,  25 ;  88 
(re/rain). 

II.  For  jy^,  40.  4. 

III.  jjf6Br|^  (J|f«^)>  it  is  not,  5.  a8a,  283. 

jfrfr<?p,  will  (they)  not?  6.  34;  88.  24. 

jr<*^,  without,  22.  28. 

4r|<*'K^,  snch  as  it  is,  8.  36 ;  5. 

jtKK  lilte  to,  6.  16.     jfrfre*,  8.' 1 14. 

^t*9*t  5.  350. 

,iy«r,  5.  151 ;  49.  22.     See  also  jyrfrari&. 

jr*^«^  7. 35. 
jifareanh  [S.  hansa],  swan  [N.],  10. 

43  ;  16.  12,  40. 
j^dfT^ao'    [S.  AMBa],    ^ihtD/Ty    jifu)€a>ui, 

mother ;  elder  sister ;  companion, 

6.  64;  26.  12. 
Voc.  jfdK?«|  11,  passim. 


I.  «.a  cow:  ^«r,  ^«/, sp(ff{sdr^  +  ^), 
a  cow  with  its  calf,  4.  73;  39.  la. 

•«'r,  6.  347. 

•-^J****  -  *^^09ii  the  cow  of  paradise,  6.  230. 

II.  «.  manner:  ^g^,  8.  36;  11.  i6,&c.; 
18.6,  sing  how;  15.  I2,&c.j  =fiiy«ar 
mrthffipu),  11.  12. 

4tl«**^,  and  so,  thus,  meanwhile,  therefore,  8. 83. 
&9Mr,  as  his  abode,  2.  8. 

III.  z/.  ^,  ^^,  ^iLi,  ^fiy,  become,  6. 
388;  48.13. 

4(«^,  4.  133.    4(|«««,  9.  61. 
4l-rC#,  49.  I,  &c     4i|«r/,  48.  3,  &c 
4j«*,  7.4.     4i«ir*-4j«r«*,  8.42.   See  8. 52. 
^|i(5,  make, cause, create:  utu,  1. 42; 
5.  383,  388. 
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4l*fi,  having  caused  to  become  (devoted  to)^ 
changed  into,  2.  36 ;  6.  101-103 ;  15.  23. 

4lA®p,  ».,  8.  63 ;  81.  26. 

4l**iA,f«.  increase,  devclopement;  wealth,  1.41. 
See  K.  N.  and  Nannul,  275,  &c 

IV.  inter.  Oh\  Ah  I  Alas!  44.  24. 

4(«,  6.  14.     ^«r,  14.  16.  But  «r«comein. 

V.  For  jy,  that. 

^siDih,  n.  [S.  A  +  gam],  the  ^aiva 
supplement  to  the  Vedas,  1.  4, 
^ivan  is  the  Agamam— the  out- 

,  come  and  real  meaning  of  the  V.; 
2. 1 8,  *  He  received  the  A.,  the  great 
object  of  quest.' 

^«ir£2),fi.  bodily  frame;  bosom:  iDtraLf^ 
5.  287  ;  18.  34,  67  ;  49.  25. 

4(«r#(ft,  4i*njA,  if.  [S.  AKAfA],  ether,  6.  115; 
22.23. 

^sirarin  s0i^sffar[S.  XKARA],abode 

of  mercy,  6.  159. 
^d&Ds  =  (uirdeos :  p^l^ldlj^  e.L-Q),  body, 

6.37;  22.5,9;  26.33;  32.  20. 

Jl^99*^»f  8.  177. 

^^A9  4(^«>',  the  body  that  deserves  no  pamper- 
ing, 8.  123. 
^ifi0<5^*^*,  8.  118.     U9^A«o«,  6.  175. 
^*««'  **••>  26.  33.    0«/>^i»  ««A«»«i  8. 137. 
^u/  4(A«p«,  6.  156.     Stcs^ri  «sAm,  82.  10. 

I.  As,  86.  37. 

m^Our*^,  as  if  it  licked,  6,  49,  53. 

II.  There,  22.  23;  34.  17-20. 
^msirirth,  n.   [S.  ahankAra],  pride, 

self-confidence,  12.  24. 
^€B)^  [S.  a?a,  A<;ansa],  desire,  hope. 
See  25.  title, 

4{»«j  uiiCt-j*,  5.  328 ;  20.  39;  49.  60. 

Cu/  4(OT#,  inordinate  desire;  Inst,  8. 12 ;  18.  37. 

4('M  .  • . ,  insatiable  desire,  18.  70. 

4j«>*  jfjuiuHk,  He  will  root  out  desire,  18.  18. 

^m^  ^/,  satbfy  desire,  41.  32. 

^u,su>,  n.  [S.],  gold,  4. 90 ;  5. 43 ;  9. 38. 
cg((S)>  V.  dance,  move, ride;  use,  2.  i ; 

4.62;  5.27,121;  9;  11.21-24,79. 

See  mt^uiy  mL^canh,  mtlL^u),  ^  ^jjpj 

miTu.su>.  See  esp.  16.  ^i^irQua^  an 

imp.  *let  us  swing!* 


gjflw-— gnu*. 


0»«Bln^O,  play  at  ball,  9.  69. 
4jL.^iiy«ir,  17.  13.    ^1-*.  12.  80 ;  49.  5. 
In  19.  9,  10,  mtrtlyfor  rhyme;  6.  17,  18. 
9<3iin^,  matchless,  19.  aa. 
0«rfl«ru^Q,  extol,  19. 1 1.    ifkrcirO,  sport,  21.  37. 
Comp.  6.  37.    ^®|rf4>»|«r,  6.  379, 380;  41.  ao. 
411^,  4.9a;  7.4a.    41*.  I  89.  a,  5. 
mjBBrurQ,  declare,  speak  forth,  11.  33. 

^€B)i-.,  n.  a  garment :  &.€a>L.,  jifiMirth, 

12.  9.     From  ^®. 
^il.    See  ^en-. 

!•  V.  [§  160],  brandish,  cause  to  oscil- 
late, dance,  3.  106. 
With  •>#«»,  41.  39. 
Gmr^rCQ  (see  Cmr^),  purify,  16.  33 ;  19.  ID. 
^Cj9^  88.  13. 

11.  n. 

flSWttrtiQ-  sport,  45.  13. 
m*iinL(Si,  powerful  impulse,  40.  31. 

^^^^aiLQ,  60.  10. 
^tLQ^  Q^mfwrntShrurtLQ,  Qurii,  28.  1 7. 

^zlif.,  I.  fem.  of  ^9r;  II.  from  4®^ 

^Axrf?^  ff.  a  nail^  wedge,  4  65. 
^m,  ».  a  male,  8. 134;  6. 115^  166  ; 
16.  as ;  49.  37.    See  ^&r. 

«9«tlr|«M»,  virility.     «9«Ar|«M0Mtr,  6.  88. 
4(«r«ir#«i#,  85.  40. 

^«arLl.     See  ^60-. 


I.  n.  SL  year,  4  26. 

II.  See  ^€nr. 

.K^u),  ;».,  =  ^^i7€y,  support,  31.18; 
3&9. 

Comp.  S.  ADHAKA. 

^fio^i  n,  [S.  ADARAs],  desire,  4.  5. 
^l^rf?,  V.  [§  64  ;  S.  AbRi],  crave,  29. 

4,&c. 
^fi  [K.],  n.  [S.  ADI,  ADYA,  ?  der.], 

b^imiing,  2.  aai ;  3.  97  ;  4  107; 

5.  285  (=and  others) ;  7.  i ;  18.  4; 

22.  24;  28.  15;  29.  4;  49.  20. 
^l4/fii=mLLLf,  friendship,  4.  46.    Q^ 

mtrath,  p.  149^  line  5. 
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^fiffituSQeifisesni)  [title  of  33]  =  self- 
dedication. 

^sifi^ui,  n.  [S.  ananda],  rapture,  2. 
106  ;  4  132  ;   5.  281,  &c.  (5.  viii)  ; 

12.38.39;  15.31.3^;  19-^6;  22. 

5,34,38. 

In  comp.,  42.  5. 

4(*MA««<rai//,  17.  7,  8.  ^•*^*«dMi/,  8.  title. 

^mkft^0^^  10.  II.    ^tf^^/,  17.  xa. 

4l»*^»«.  86.  15. 

4(A«rj]r,  a  xf]^  of  present  ieme,  6.  84. 

4l-r,  iW^.,  12.  43,  67. 

I.  2/.£i.  [§  57],  cull,  investigate,  27.  35 ; 
83.  31. 

II.  ^fu,  ^oSgdc-..     See  ^  II. 
4(tfr|ttM^,  choice  flowers,  5.  ai.    ^M^,  19.  ao. 

III.  n.=fin(u^  mother,  5.  185. 

^utit,  n,  Vishnu,  5.  89.    [S.] 

4(iV#i&,  a  thousand,  4. 199;  11. 3;  15.  37;  25.  a  7. 

I.  =  jyff,  ^fi(u,  jiKSih,  rare,  precious, 
12. 19  (or I);  19.73.     [§131./.] 

4K5if/,  10.  67 ;  86.  39.    ^(/(yvr,  27.  3. 

II.  V.  n.  [§  57],  be  full,  3. 166;  5.  276; 
38.  5-8. 

Qur^ri,  7.  10.     «/r0iA,  16.  2  ;  19.  I. 

9rri,  1.  15;  16.  I.     Q^rrit^,  5.  376;  18.  71. 

U0/ir<s^,  15.  I ;  40.  ao. 

«9/0<?Mi«r,  I  bring  not  to  full  effect,  28.  a i. 

9^m^i  thick  dustering,  15.  a. 

Often  ^t  simply  fills  up  the  metre,  1.  a  a. 
4t#,  8.  94 ;  45.  35.    •#«/! ^,  16.  47. 
m^kr&r,  5.  193.    Comp.  88.  33. 
^«>»  =  0^rfili-r#,  1.  16;  18.  70;  45.35. 

III.  V.  [§  64],  shout,  fill;  sound,  roar, 
bellow;  bind,  3.  14^1,  15^;  *•  55'^ 
6.  31, and  ilote;  7.45,47;  9.25,&c.; 
47.5. 

JlKnj.mb,  7.  47. 

IV. pron.  inter,  =  ojtrir^  croiira&r^  Who? 

10.  5.    Used  far  all  persons  and 

numbers. 
^ifiiudr=^^trfiujar  [S.  ARYa],  a  guru, 

1.64;  2.  22. 
^KSir,  n.  Arur,  one  of  the   ancient 

capitals    of   the    (^ora   kingdom, 


tjgj*— ®l.*g. 


2.73;  4.147;  ^^3^5'*  6.10;  11.8. 

See  Periya  Puranam. 
,fljC5/r€ar  =  ^ivan,  89.  3.     TAis  lyric 

was  sung  there, 
^rr\se5l,  n.  the  sea :  *the  resounding,' 

18.6. 
^/fa//2),  n,  [in  K.],  affection,  32.  4,  5 ; 

46.  35. 
^eoih,  ^eoireoth  [S.  HAla,  HALAHALa], 

poison,  6.200;  12.30,31,73;  13.47. 
^eoiuih,  n.  [S.  Alaya],  a  habitation, 
4(««idr,  27. 2.  See  ^(sefMjar,  Comp.  «s«^<*. 

I-  ««'*  ^^'^  [S.],  the  banyan  tree, 
Ficus  Indica,  12.  62,  63,  77 ;  18. 49. 

fivan  Uught  under  it.    See  i6th  and  33rd  of 
the  TiruTilai-a^al. 

II-  ^e^^  a  case  ending, 

III.   ^«;,  a  redundant  particle,  17. 

8,  &c. 
4fe/,  4J«//r,  an  inter j.  Oh  I  Ah!  8. 165; 

5. 294;  11.  25.     See  ^  and  a/ff. 
^Q9=fi.(il?/f,  «.  soul,  5. 87 ;  22. 5,  9; 

82.  20;  88.  25. 
c^Lp.     Comp.  ;s/rip,  jy®i»^. 
^'  [§  57],  sink  down,  1.  35 ;  4. 119 ; 

6.  77»  78,  3*3- 
^yJ/=M*/ru),  discus:  a  weapon  given 

by  Qivan  to  Vishnu  :  a/aar,  12.  69. 

Comp.  15.  39 ;  24.  24. 

=  'csp4^^«a,  sea,  41.  i. 

4H(9«r*,  (i)a king, *ss,mt4fi;  (3)  Vishpn,  7. 31 ; 
9.  II. 


I.  n.  a  person,  servant,  88.  5. 

4(«rr(9,  45.  37.     «sOLr<9,  12.  46.     ^m^,  48.  aa. 
^■rAiwr>y«r/,  thosc  who  are  not  devotees,  85.  24. 

II.  V.  [§  70],  rule;  take  for  one's  own; 
use,  1.3;  8.55;  46.8. 

4(«ir<80«ra(n.^,  8.  63;  5.  91,  a8i  (J>asnm), 

^mhi-Mtr^  2.  40 ;  40.  4,  8,  &c 

4(«*n-'^A(9, '  to  Thee  who  didst  make  me  Thine' 

[Pope's  NaJa4i^  p.  xxi ;  grammatical  note  on 

G.  95],  5.  203. 
jftirurir^  exercise  love,  19.  7. 
4j^,  ruler,  18.  ai ;  48.  34.    Comp.  30,  QsHk. 

^irinit^  45.  12.      «9*«rr4«9,  21.  26. 

•  [=*»  froni  ^jpf],  n.  method,  way, 
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1.  25  ;  5.  225-228;  7.  31;  22.  12  ; 
45.  12;  51.4,  &c. 

^A/f^  4iP^,  He,  so  manifold,  9. 4;  as,  as  mnch 
as,  86.  4,  &C. 

II.  n.  river,  2.  io6;  4  8i;  5.  288; 
19.  14,  16. 

^pi  smt^  6.  9. 

4^pij>  for  ^jpt  [see  (?/F/f],  'way,'  1. 44* 

Bnt  7mrppib. 

41P^,  V,  bear,  sustain:  ^fi. 

4(^p0^«MAr  [®  +  «*],  27.  6. 

4tP<:p^,  I  cannot  endure,  I.85;  8.  34;  6.  a6o; 

84.30;  44.16. 
.K^  fidTLMb,  overpowering  delight,  8.  12  a. 
4(^/)^,  #f .,  ar^AMMo,  strength,  2.  103 ;  5.  178. 
«K^^««ir,  a  snstainer,  44.  24. 

^earifiih.     See  ^miflui, 
^^f^gH,  V.  [§  70],  move,  remove. 
^&  ^/z9fi/,  steadfast  wisdom,  8.  95. 

Kamb.  Ram.  I.  iv.  70:  ^90  ton^fi^mn^  in  the 
abiding  mansion. 

^^Bsr,  n.  an  elephant,  4.  11 ;  5.  161; 

6.  81 ;  8.  79.     See  cu/rSoir. 
«Si^.    See«. 
4(<«r^,  from  JT^^y  moreover,  8.  a8.    See  jf^i. 

®*^,  «.  [S.  iha],  this  world,  6.  68 ; 
48.  76.     Opp.  to  uoih, 

^^ifi,  V.  contemn,  4.  77 ;  6. 65;  45. 

22.       Opp.  to  LjS^. 

I.  n.  [S.  YA9AS],  sound,  8.  35, 
fi* +«->»,  20. 13. 

II.  =g)6»tti,  t;.  [§§  57,  64],  make 
melody,  chaunt,  harmonize,  com- 
bine, resemble,  8.35;  4.  209;  7.50; 
9.  2;  19.  23. 

9mu.Ms,  2.  39. 

Slimf, «.  [S.  ICHCHh],  5. 322;  41. 34. 
^L,  V,  [§66],  (i)dig,  delve  down, 

C;fr«irQ,  0*,  jr«|^,  4:  7  (as  a  boar) ;  8. 1 ;  40. 29. 

(2)  Dig  out,  12.  71;  15.38. 

Stcx.44  for  AQ#«i,  14.  7. 

^L.{<9^^,  ».  straitness,  compressioo,  L 
84.    [Oro9t-«(5.] 


^u& — @Mud). 


glu.uui  [S.  RISHABHa],  eSeau.,  erjpt,  12. 
58,  60. 

^l^iXi,  leftside;  place,  6.65;  51. 11. 

g^i^jiQarir^  take  up  one's  abode,  22.  ao,  40. 

|ScjH>«:s0|«0c.  io(5^^,  43.  7. 

@i_/f,  n.  affliction,  4.  101 ;  88.  lii ; 
49.  23. 
fiM^'t.^,  24.  14;  26.  a6. 

^i^,  V.  [§64], pound;  shatter,  3.  85; 

9.  4,  &c.     Comp.  «iy£f  ^  5)£f ,  ccbx^. 
^®,  V.  [S.  DA,  dhA],  give,  put,  place, 

83.  3a. 

&i*.s^,  though  he  is,  12.  3.    Often  »«V(S,  u®. 
As  an  auxiliary  =  «V®,  5.  354,  255 ;  24.  30 ; 

49.3,8. 
•.^rftiu.,  *  included,'  12.  31. 

I.  rrgjL-ii),  place,  8.  81. 

Sign  of  locative,  and  even  of  instrumental  case  b 

with,  in. 
«rii9.aDt.,  in  the  wild,  6.  97 ;  24.  31. 
^tS«Dt_,  thereupon,  8.  83;  4.  137-141. 
A«D(_iirt<ry  who  is  in  the  centre  of,  84.  16. 
«ir/^«-,  26.  1,  2. 

II.  =r«®,  U^fi,  U^fitUth,    if.  37. 
S^mt-jo^arf,  a  town  in  the  (ora  country,  on  the 

south  bank  of  the  Kaveri,  2.  75 ;  4.  145  ;  18. 

7,8;  16.  11;  88.  36;  48.7. 
The  sage  went  to  this  place  after  U.  K.  M. 
[Vatha.  P.  V.  28].  See  Vithya  Vinothini  Series, 
Pajfaijattu-Piljaiyar,  pp.  73-129.  The  «o<5#«A  (or 
w(5fi)  tree  (TerminaOa  Alatd)  is  in  S.  Arjuna  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  town  has  been  rendered 
in  S.  Madhyarjunam.  See  also  109^16.  In  the 
Q^airrit  tvrelve  lyrics  are  in  praise  of  this  shrine, 
six  by  Sambandhar,  five  by  Nayukkara9ar,  and  one 
by  Snndarar,  pp.  418-434.  It  would  seem  some 
special  experience  was  connected  with  this  visit. 
g^muSur^  be  interposed,  introduced  between, 

4-  34. 

H^i-t^rty®,  82.  29. 

|j|«M-c(9/r,  unintermitting,  4.  64;  6.  43. 
S^t^B'ft  M*  impediment,  88.  27;  45.  22. 

III.  H.  the  female  waist,  4.  33 ;  7.  61 ; 
11.  35. 

ift«Di^rdir,  24.  25 ;  83.  6 ;  49.  43. 
tBdnHmL^^  9.  49. 

glil®,  adj,  small,  delicate. 

diliM<>»^,  7.  61.     lAdnaHmL^ 

^65sr,  root  with  notion  of  agree- 
ment: S)%asr. 
II 


^eoarm(^,  v.  have  union  with,  6.  300 ; 
13.  26  ;  41.  34. 
^otta®,  n,  comparison,  80.  2. 
g^tarAOoSj  unmingled,  22.  14. 

I.  n.  a  pair,  13.  i;  20.  i;  41.  3,  &c. 

^ri«amr,  16.  5.      «iP«9amr,  5.  286  ;  88.  33. 
»««iriMJa«r,  4.  9,  77;  22.  36;  41.  27. 

n.  «'.[§§  57>  64],  81.  7;  41.  25. 

fi|amr|iky,  equality,  8.  46. 

g)^/2),  §}fi(utJD,  a  corr.  of  §)(Sfi(uu),  from 

S.  HRIDAYA,  heart,  2.  139. 
g)fiifi,  n.  lip,  9.  54;  41.  22. 

^^^y  «•  a  fig-tree,  4.  162. 

fi4«>^  for  S^/i,  26.  26. 
^s^DBsr   [S.  Indra],  Qjfresreumj  t^nik 

fiseffy  8.  13;  9.  10;  18.  58;  20.  5. 
g^k^a^fimr^  the  east,  of  which  Indra  is  guardian. 
a*P^O'««*  [«S.Indra-j ALA,  juggling],  2.  43; 

49.  23. 

^K^  [S.  iNDu],  the  moon,  13.  14. 

d*^fi«rii>«R«,  Qivan,  49.  56. 
g^^^ikjA^  n,  organ  of  sense,  81.  i. 
g^kf^\i:i\upmm  [S.  indriya],  senses^birds  of 
prey,  15.  55. 

^uoiuih,  n.  Mount  Himalaya,  2.  140. 
^iD^rrGfT  [S.  Himavan],  the  personified 

Himalayas,  9.  50. 
^65)ID,  n.  ^i8€s>u>  [N.],  the  twinkling 

pf  an  eye. 

ii)«Mot>Qur^^,  even  for  an  instant,  1.  2. 

g^mtoQurt^  6.  65,  98;   16.  I4;  22.  21. 

ia«D«i«^,  5.  137 ;  88.  25. 

§}uiuiT,  n.,  9.  67.     See  ^ldu/t* 
gjiheiDLD,  n.  this  world,  9.  31;  87.  12. 

See  6»Lo. 
g)ujiEi(^,  V,  walk,  abide,  43.  44. 

g^attOmrtj  meaning  here  unknown,  may  htfemaU 
demons f  80.  25. 

glujuiLi,  V.  [§  62],  utter  sounds ;  tell, 

say,  declare,  8.147;  5.  36;  7.  29; 

12.  58»74,78;  19.21,30;  20,19; 

49.47;  50.4. 
^vLiihy  n.  any  musical  instrument,  49. 

47.     [For  eunJ^Siuui  =  S.  VAdyam.] 

g^uniwOr^mjSt  [S.  YAJAMANA  and  YAMANA], 

life,  soul,  lord,  1.  36  ;  6.  252. 
S^wantj  14.  40. 


@iu^ — @^ip* 


I.  n.  nature,  8.  iii;  9.  5 ;  86.  36; 
88.  18. 

Q(u\€o\Lf,  n.  essential  property, — ^so 
<^ivan  is  to  all  that  has  life,  2.  24, 
140 j  12.4;  20.  2Z;  41.  5,  25;  48. 
32;  49.  43 :  with  only  one  vesture, 
2.77. 

II.  v.,  49.  41,  49. 

aiu\p\mm,  habitude,  2.  2$ ;  12.  80. 

g)«Dtt/,  V.  [§  57],  agree,  unite,  9.  71. 
For  §}€ta^. 

|S|Ccir(g=  £(?•»«!&,  Ciurctft,  12.  36. 
S^r€h(d^  n.  two,  5. 196.    See  S^,  mt. 
g^grmtm^,  ft.  Ravayan,  18.  57.    See  14. 55-57; 
18.6. 

^/T,  V.  beg,  5.  22;  22.  20, 21 ;  47. 38. 

A' 1^(9,  z^.  have  mercy,  cry  out,  5.  307;  6.  i^; 
21.  15,24;  88.13;  84.  37. 

gineS,  n.  the  sun,  7.  70. 

®/re/',  ®zrff  [S.  ra],  26. 19;  27.  35;  88. 

34 ;  84.  9.     Comp.  ®C5«^. 

^/fl,  V.  tr.  and  /«/r.  flee  away,  perish, 
8.70;  15.55.  SeeN.  Comp.g)^. 

I.  o^*.  form  of  S)/r6Bv®.     See  A^if. 
A^icy-^^,  six,  8.  79.    Comp.  8. 17. 
A^l^^,  in  both  directions,  6.  3a,  33. 
li0«Me,  a  double  itate ;  two  worlds,  present  and 

future,  4.  15. 

II.  gKgtJo,  adj.  great. 

g^mfiQfi,  86.  16.     jlo^^rifr,  7.  35. 
»(rt!l*fcr,  7.  48.    ia<5*«-*',  48.  63. 
fll9*«tf4f,  4.  139.    d9«^'«>"*'%  2.  69. 

III.  g)®,  t'.  [§  60],  be. 

ii(9#^,  thou  art,  21.  11. 
ikfS09^  V.  cause  to  remain,  hoard,  5.  373;  80. 10. 
A9#^^,  4.  37 ;  82.  36. 

g)(5«(5  [S.  Rig],  the  Rig-Veda;  any 

mystic  chaunt,  20.  13. 
gKSfiujih,  n,  [S.  hrid],  heart,  4.  84. 

Comp.  Sl^ih,  gi^tuth. 
Sl0ii>Li,  n.  iron,  5.  86 ;  23.  15 ;  88.  i. 
i^(5^H,  odj'  of  iron,  6.  317. 

g)(J5«r,  darkness,  2. 123;  4. 18;  6.68; 
19.19;  20.5;  22.10;  26.37. 
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I.  n.  prey,  ravenous  birds  of  prey, 
15.  S5 ;  21.  18. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  roar,  hiss,  9.  55, 
SleosQjgth  [S.  lakshitam],  what  is 

characterized,  48.  25. 
g)6u|«7^  r=  flSflirfi;^,  V.  shine,   appear 

conspicuous,  4.  91;  5.  365;  9.  30; 

18. 67;  15.7;  16. 7. 
d«rfM>«,  n.  [S.  Lanka],  Ceylon,  18. 6;  48. 19. 
S)^,  M.  a  leaf. 

QPptM|C««f,  the  three-pronged  javelin :  ^0«iift, 
6.36. 

QPptM|#9M>(J«U.^    89.  5. 

I.  z'.  not :  g)«5r. 

d(?*>ri&,  7.  36.     g^4,\tr,  22.  16. 
A^ftM,  thon  ait  not,  22.  18. 
B^'l^,  22.  6.    §^fi,  88.  10. 

2^jJ-«*»^,  «*'2^«^,  7.  13,  aa. 

II.  g)^,  g)A)o)a»,  M.  a  house :  gi^ih^  7. 
66;  42.  15. 

a*fipr«tf  (.»•»),  8.  5. 

auiApMiA,  making  their  bodies  Thy  home,  6. 51. 
-Ac^,  22.  20. 

III.  Case  ending,  §§  245,  251. 

§^m  ' — less  person;*  M  also'^'len,*  5.  27; 
12.  10,11;  21.  a6;  49.  35»  37- 
g)fi/rf,g)a/(3,z^.  [§6o],48.l,=.if«Dii),«yiir. 
jf(9dV«#,  so  that  grace  abound,  21.  7. 

[®  JP>  ^  ''^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ '  descent*] 
^(A  ^-  [§  ^^]'  '°^»  *•  74;  28,  2. 

I.  t/.  [§  64],  disgrace,  degrade,  =uyj, 
5.  I,  260,  261. 

II.  t/.  [§  57],  descend,  embark  on ; 
go  down  into;  perish;  ^Qpif^, 

15 ;  24.  14 ;  47.  35.     Opp.  to  «rjF. 

S)j^|^<5^  ^-  <'^^^-  pass  away,  5.  30. 
Comp.  A^  [S.  Ri]. 

^G8)£pj «.  thread ;  jewel ;  lady.  See 
N.  and  K.;  G.  162. 

QmAm»^  a  lady  adorned  with  seemly  jewels,  7. 

1 1,  &c. 
(?#c9«D(P,  9.  54. 


(^eir — s.£ft. 


)efr,  gj&rr,  adj.  tender,  young,  §131./. 

jd«r(y>tM  (with  Ow*),  4.  34;  5.  a  10;  14.  i a. 

ii*rA94t,  19.  I.     g^*r0^t^  5.  I35. 

r,  T'.  «i/r.  [§  56.  Ill],  tire,  grow 
weary,  1.  31. 

I,  V.  [§  66],  pass  away;  surpass; 
die,  1.  24;  4. 1 24;  47. 24 ;  transcend, 
5-  I53»  173;  26.  3. 

iiA>|i>iy,  «.  death,  6.45,  95;  41.  13,  ai. 
A^|%  If.  death,  87.  24. 

gljir,  t/.  [§  68],  g)A)  +  ^.     See  ff^. 

d^|/)9,  14.  56,  57- 

S^\^  [-ap*%  j)f*^,  'j»],  1.41;  8.  54;  5- 
37a;  20.  a9. 

g)^i/>ff,  V.  [§  56],  5.  16 ;  10.  78 ;  84. 
4 ;  88.  19. 


I.  V.  [§  64],  irrigate,  15. 50. 

II.  n.  S)^B)/D,  S)€»/DQi€ar,  gjea^iuireo'^  a 
king:  ^too/car,  1.  5 ;  2.  96,  144; 
4.  loa;  5. 7 ;  84. 19 ;  86. 14;  47. 18. 

III.  ».  the  fold  of  a  garment,  5.  227. 
®«>H®*^  pay  homage,  1.  22;  5. 5, 6; 

7.  18  ;  16.  39. 

9^fmu0m^  6.  167. 

S^P9  (or  «V^jy%  thus,  6.  134. 

^earth,  n,  kind,  sort,  race,  species. 

990«ift,  7.  49.     AMBlriMViA,  9.  37. 

g)6»fl,  yet,  hereafter,  5.  107,  327. 

Sl^ssr.     See  ^2Bgr,  ei^ssr. 
g^hruOr,  sach  an  one,  6.  86. 

I.  ®«Br.     See  g)«). 

i^|«M0,  non-existence,  6.  58,  a98 ;  22.  26 ;  28. 
15 ;  88,  30 :  opp.  to  ^0^\mip,    [^*i,  «^.] 
«*|-«^"*,  5.369,370. 

Jr*»**»-,  10. 13, 49. 

II.  §i&r,  a  euphonic  and  connective 
particle,  §  22. 

III.  Sl^^  sweet :  g)afl. 
A««|#,  sweetly,  2. 145;  16.  a. 

giar\uu>,  gjoTLi,  n.  pleasure,  1. 16,  70; 

8.  122;  5.285;  19.  19;  22.4;  36. 
9-12.     See  Qua. 

m^H^f  49.  as.    Adr|«»«,  8.  35. 
j|<ir|a0«D#,  sweet- voiced,  20.  13. 

firfrl-TQP^,  27.  15. 

gjcararii,  yet,  5.  316;  7.  I3,  22. 
lA,  6. 160.    Ai^0n»,  27.  3. 
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it^JBf,  J)*Cp,  this  day,  1.  3a ;  88.  10;  46.  37. 
And  see  St*>. 

In  verbal  terminations  for  0  or  A«r^. 

FP 
FT'. 

I.  V.  [§  57],  give,  5.  275 ;  8.  53 ;  14. 
49 ;  84.  8. 

II.  ».  afly^  6.  181;  25.  9. 
ffB(g,  here,  2.  129.     [©w^.] 
ffiiQsnujtD^Bo,  n.  a  town  with  a  ^ivan 

shrine,  2.  84 ;  4.  158. 
See  Devaram,  p.  332,  one  hymn  by  Sambandhar. 

«L6a>i-ttjff6Br,  ff^aear  [-/ig,  possess, 
own],  owner.  Lord,  1.  1 1 ;  2.  25 ; 
8.  46 ;   4.  102 ;   5.  201,  308,  309 ; 

7.3;  8-45- 
/f^@)ff,  7.  8. 
ffO,  ».,  from  g)®,  equivalent,  result, 
retribution,  40.  9,  34. 

FT'iSm®. 

I.  adv.  here,  thus ;  much,  2.  14, 39. 

II.  V.  inir,  crowd,  join,  press  together, 
2.  144;  4.  27;  86.  21. 

*^#-fi^,  6.308;  7.4. 

/=F/f. 

I.  =g)(y,  t/.  [§  64],  draw  both  ways, 
8.  99  ;  6.  32 ;  38.  i. 

II.  =®0,  two,  4.  2 ;  14.  4. 
ff/f^^,  ».  a  straw,  4.  34. 

wspizs,  Qpis^€t\y  ji/^^ih^  n.  end,  4. 11,211 ; 
5.279;  16. 13;  22.4;  28.15.  From 


/foro),  n.  defect.     ffeanS^^  complete, 

perfect,  4.  14. 
ifear,  v.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  produce,  47. 17. 


a-«  (=ft.a/),  z;.  intr.  [§  68],  ^eS^LDLf, 
u>Qift^  delight  in ;  accept,  ereo,  2. 68 ; 
7.35;  &8i,88;  12.33-35,57,58; 
18.25;  21.9;  27.23;  37.5,26. 

m.a\0i4^mQ^Si,  H.,  11.  l8. 

fi.fi/r  =  gsih,  n.  nail,  claw,  18. 54 ;  43. 
58. 


e.^ — e.i£i. 


a-(5,  V.  [§  57],  fall  off,  pour  down, 
drip,  5.  142 ;  48.  5. 

©_65)<ff =0^^^,  V.  [§  64],  urge  on, 

80.  15. 
ft.i^LD=fi.(Lf/r,F9,  n.  [S.  uchcha],  the 

crown  of  the  head. 

m^00fiwt,  those  on  whose  heads  rests . . . ,  88. 14. 
fi.^-^=fi.L.LbL/y  aiTUJui,  ^iPffih,  OiDtu,  n, 

body,  4.  61 ;   5.  255 ;    15.  41 ;   22. 

20,  40;  28.  7,  21,  22  ;  28.  19;  88. 

7,  25  ;  84.  22,  38 ;  51.  21. 
aLL-/E)|^,  V.  afflict,  18.  31. 
fc-i-6Br,  together.    [g>®,  ^.] 

aju9«,  60.  20.    See  99*®. 
AjL>*r«9,  accompany,  5.  210;  24.  a. 
axj*Or«»,  2.  130.     mjL^0trmm,  2.  131. 

«-®,  t;.  [§  64],  invest,  clothe,  5.  28, 160. 

I.  fi.  possession  [C.odeIya,  M.upa|yAn, 
T.  odaIyadu,  equivalent  to  S.  i^, 

IfANA,  IfVARA]. 

As  a  particle,  18.  33-36.  In  49.  40  governs 
•ri^&ir,  49.  48. 

fi.a)£-|uj<r£Br,  owner,  master,  5.  9,  220, 
221 ;  19.  16  ;  51.  19,  49.    Corn  to 

In  24  throughout  we  find  Voc  mjmLJutiil^O 
master!  4.  no;  88.  i. 

^eB>i^\iun&r  [  =  S.  IfVARl],  mistress, 

7.61;  21.1. 

tL€B)L.\aj,  [§  184],  47.  43. 

•.«w_*i»r^dr,  6.  384,  385.     ^(jw-urdr,  47.  29. 

fi.Goi.|GO£i),  n.  possession,  7.  ii,  31; 
88.  25. 

II.  ;i.  a  garment :  ^^l~,  12. 45.   [s.®.] 

mjmiuumm^  6.  3. 

III.  V.  [§57],  be  broken,  10. 7;  24.  21. 
cllL.    See  ft.6nr. 

fi.6Ber|i(^= fi//D.^^^,M.dry  and  withered 
condition,  80.  3. 

e^essf\iB(g,  V,  yearn  for,  5.  298. 

9L6SSflT,  V.  [§  57;  N.  fiLO-],  feel,  per- 
ceive, understand,  know,  5. 139, 165, 
228;  7.  20;  ll.i;  20.21;  22.12,13; 
41.  30. 

AUMr#|>f^,  V,  cans.  [K.],  teach,  22. 1 2 ;  82. 27. 
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•.«*|%  understanding,  8.  49;  4.  no,  114; 

8.91;  11.71;  21.9;  22.  12,13. 
«a»#|#fi,  perception,  8.  112. 

HT,  §  265. 

I.  V,  [§  S^'  (III)],  eat ;  suffer,  5. 160, 
164;  7.  66  (imbibe);  12. 30, 31 ;  19. 
74;  28.  11;  82.  25. 

Forms  a  passive,  6.  105,  &c. 

a.alr|Lj«9,  alms,   10.  7. 

mjtdkm£  in  84  is  '  one  who  is  consomed.* 
aL6BBr|£^=ft.«Brfi/,  food,  28.  5. 

II.  fi. 6nr,  fiL 6nr®,  fi.<Bva>ifi.     See  fi-cr. 
i.€wr6a>i-  (from  fiL(5g5),«.a  sphere,8.  i. 
^^(uih,  n.  [S.  udaya],  rising. 

*  The  light  of  the  dawn/  20.  5. 
'  The  mount  where  the  sun  rises :  the  eastern  Jkili,* 
20.  10. 

^fiinhz=QujiT€8H,  n.  [S.  udara],  womb, 

4.  13. 

iSLG5);^,  V.  a.  [§  64],  kick,  spurn. 
•^am*,  9.  70. 

VLfifitDih  [S.  UD  +  TAMa]. 

a4#»dr,  <  the  best  one,'  5.  8,  9 ;  15.  53. 

^^^ffQsir^u>ifGS)s,  2.48,220;  6.  i~20; 
16;  17. 21 ;  19. 12.  Sec  Introduc- 
tion to  6. 

This  was  the  first  place  he  was  sent  to.  '\^thavurar 
Pur.  iv.  93,  V.  26. 

e-^^&R,  V,  besmear :  ^«,  6.  85. 
ft./^,  V.  skip;   push  away,  10.  37; 

spring  forth,  rise,  10.  60;  12. 40; 

48.  37;  46.  6j  47.  3. 
A^^lur/,  m^^^p,  14.    See  note. 

^AJirtuLD^  n.  [S.  upaya],  means,  strata- 
gem, 26.  14. 

ft.6»iA,  ^GDiLtunen-,  n,,  ^lotrQ^eS^  the 
goddess  Umai,  2.  142;  5.  217 ;  9. 
12; 88.  2;  84. 1 ;  42. 18.   [See  Muir.] 

^ihuir^  n.  the  gods ;  paradise ;  above, 

5.  a43»  »55»  ^64;  6.  99;   87.  i. 

ajiiu^war-^ivan,  B.  230,  268;  42.  34, 

e_<L/,  root  with  idea  of  'uprising.' 
I.  &^iu,  V.  tr.  and  n.  [§§  57,64],  escape, 

live;  save,  release,  1. 33;  2.  25;  4. 

205;  6. 107,306;  7.44;  14. 10;  1& 


e.iuft — fi-GUiAfib-. 


27;  20.  38;  88.  9;  86.17;  87.  14, 
16;  88.  23;  47. 10;  49. 10;  51.  19 

\^dj^Q^ar  for  fi.(Zj/F(7^€sr],  27. 

II.  &^UJiT,  V.  [§  57],  be  lofty,  rise  high, 
2.  146;  8.  115;  6.62. 

A^'U^y  V.  caus.  [$$  6a,  160],  raise,  5.  39. 

III.  SLu9/f,  ^.  life,  soul,  spirit,  breath 
[<S^>  air  (as  an  eUment)=g)ujtDn 
6Br«r],  8.  2;  4.  180;  5.  278,  279; 
8.  91;  11.  71;  15.  17,  41;  84.  22. 

mjSt  a^rfraaA,  84.  tide.     See  a.t*. 

»jiSt,  V.  a,li  64],  revive,  excite,  breathe  out. 

mjSiCiLi,  8.  aa ;  47.  10;  49.  9. 

a.ir®),  n.  a  mortar,  9.  13,  21,  33. 

I.  If.  property.    [«Lrf?-«DU),  §  131.] 
WLifKSiuar,  5.  206,  383,  390  ;  44.  5. 

II.  n.  bark^  skin:  Qjfirsj,  mtrff,  8.  32; 
6.  95>i95;  9- 70. 

III.  V.  [§  64],  strip  off  skin,  4.  97 ; 
6.76;  11.33^  18.35,73- 

e_(j5,  either  S.  uras= strong,  or  the 
Tamir  form  of  S.  RUPA=a  form. 
See  fi.(^Q/a),  a-0^,   Comp.  fi^. 

«^49->  having  taken  a  visible  form  [G.  93],  40. 
4;  ^.  1-4. 

In  22.  6.  iv.  there  are  two  readings,  a^yC*  and 
^<fO«.  Ellis  (p.  33)  prints  the  latter.  In  the 
former  the  sense  would  be :  '  These  are  the 
sensible  forms  behind  which  thou  dost  hide 
Thy  form  ;*  and  in  the  latter :  *  Thou  hast  no 
form,  bat  liest  hid  in  these,'  2.  66;  18.  5,  9, 

34;3«.  4- 
^fifig0(s\mirA,  in  form  of  fire,  2.  9a ;  16. 47 ;  47. 40. 
0<51<3y  86.  7. 
a.<f  AO«rairQ,  assuming  a  visible  form,  as  gum, 

2.64,66;  86.  IX. 
A.<y«*^,  11.  a,  18. 
mj(s^fiMuMmtm^0^  <  in  foim  not  understood,'. 

81.  9. 

ja-(5|(5,  V, «.  melt,  4.  61 ;  5. 44, 223. 

e_0|<i®,  V.  a.  melt,  5.  %zo ;  86.  3 ; 

88.  I. 
fi_(5|a/L!>,  ft.(56v>  ^'  [S.  RUPa],  a  form, 

2.  93  i  4- 96;  11.3^  22.  33.  Comp. 

«-(5K,t;.[§6a],  penetrate,  passthrough, 
4.7;  8.88;  28.6,15,35;  51.  a6. 
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Often  with  «9,  «»«,  0«9,  15.  13;  21.  9;  22.  5; 

85.38;  47.  I. 
a<9<?««dr,  I  melt  not,  28.  6. 

^(S^fiffdr  [S.  Rudra], Rudra.   (Muir, 
iv.  ^99,  &c.) 

Most  of  the  Sanskrit  epithets  applied  to  Rudra 
are  adapted  in  the  Tamil  to  ^ivan. 

^(SQPi  «.  a  thunderbolt,  85.  33. 
156.    [fi-(5«r®,  fc-^il®.] 

I.  r=  U«ff,  «L.iPf,  g)ttJ£r)L/,  V.  [§  64],  tell  of, 

explain,  declare,  1.  ao;  11.  23;  19. 
6, 14;  22. 12;  28. 3;  88. 19;  48.  4. 

II.  ;i.  word,  speech:  o/frd^,  Qfirir^ea)^^ 

4.  69,  124;  22.  12;  81.  19. 
^QffffU)i}j  =  LDaSir^  n,  [S.  ROMAN],  4.  83; 

8.  22;  27.  23. 
iBlSD,  ?;.  [§  66],  die,  cease,  diminish, 

5.  212,  213;  7. 39;  32.3. 

a-MJair,  ceases  not  to  he  channted,  7.  39. 
fi.eu  |uLy  :  ^eouiSeon  ^sisfis  smeafir, 

tears  of  endless  rapture,   17.  2; 

81.  34. 
ft.6U«ii),  ft-eu^,  «.  [S.  loka],  world,  4. 

125;  9. 21, 22;  20. 36;  28. 4;  48.14. 

mirrri»imib^  50.  II.     ^.m^rnQfit^  8.  4 1. 

«.•!#/,  4.  36;  18. 18;  84.  37.     a.«Mi«',  26.  13. 

ft.eui«x)«,  «.  a  pestle,  9.  13,  21,  33. 
ft-6u|fiy,  V.  move  [comp.  S.  hval],  16. 
49-54;  88. 3.  See  a-©)/r«y  and  geu^y. 

Q^A^Mi,  wave,     ^^wi,  abiding  move, 

uA^cMf,  accompany, 

QmiA^Mf^  fragrance  is  wctfted. 

Otjr*9M«v,  swelling  throb, 

S-fiV/f,  V,  [§  60],  dry  up;  pine,  82.  3. 
fi.tt4^,  z/.  howl,  6.  87.    See  jyeuipr. 

a.Mnft«a.MrafiA,  85.  X5,  21,  aa,  33. 

^«ff  a^rA««*Mr^s  those  whose  eyes  are  filled 
with  (tear)-drops,  41.  37. 

^Qeoffsffiufiar,  an  atheist,  4.  56. 

[S.  LOKAYATA- prevalent  in  the  world.  Sar- 
va-dar9ana-safigraha,  Cowell  and  Gough, 
(Trttbner),  p.  a.] 

^eu,  V.  [§  66],  delight  in,  19.  36 ; 

28.  II;  47.  44.     See  «l«. 
fi.tt/u)6or  [S.  upa-ma],  similitude,  5. 

153;  26.1. 

m.miS*0*  Oh£i<?«i!  6.  63.  [^ ^miSM(g  +  g^*!,] 


&.6IJ860 BO®. 


fi.Q/%u^  n.  twigs  and  sprays,  11.  65. 
fi-a//r,  «.  [S.  yuvA],  fulness. 

a.«r|*|«<.^athe  swelling  sea,  8.  169. 

&.lfiSV,  V.  [§  56.  Ill],  wander,  5.  212 ; 

11.43;  26.6;  88.  14. 
«-yJ/,  place. 

•4^^^,  wander,  5.  a8,  29.  «i»»i,  ^A  (Sec  «/*».) 
In  6.  31   m^^mm]fi, 

©_(ip,  «;.  [§  60],  plough,  cultivate, 

m^l,  n,  cultivation,    a^*^,  cnltiyators,  8. 94. 
m^Qfrnmi,  n.  a  tiger,  5.  a8 ;  85.  29. 
fi.«Df^,  V.  [§  64],  suffer,  6.  1 80 ;  83.  2. 

mjmtfifi^miMSkii,  6.  x8l. 

ft.afl,8.i27.  (y)6»^u^afl,duly.  Seeft.«ff-. 
ft.®,  V.  [§  64],  be  decayed,  worm- 
eaten,  26rf  25. 

a-^iSi/,  nnsoondness,  16.  a  a. 
^2Btr,  V.  [§  57],  suffer,  perish,  3. 150  ; 

14.  2.    Comp.  «-«>,  ft-«x)tp. 
eL6yr>  a  root  signifying  'existence, 
reality,  residence  within/  ^j^fssih. 
In  comp.  often  becomes  a^  or  ^Mr, 

I.  An  adverb  or  preposition.  Sign 
of  7th  case=<s«r,  5.  138;  8.  37 ; 
22.2;  40.  I.  Another  form  is  ^eiB^ 
8.  127. 

Donbtfiil  in  a.dir«9av,  deeds  inhering. 
•jiLQuwigirj  esoteric  meanbg,  12. 61 ;  61.  27. 
^inBtiL^  including,  12.  31. 
mjCjJd^  V,  [$  64],  bring  under,  28.  6. 
•oiiyo^  enter  in,  81.  9.     «.*«rrdr,  8.  7,  37. 
a^,  things  within,  6.  139. 
a.*C««r,  <  I   think  not,'  6.  8 ;   or  '  I  am 
within,'  6.  7. 

II.  fi-eH-|g5,  v.  think,  =  ft-«BBr/f,  /62sw, 
676nr0y,  5.  8;  10.  61. 

III.  ft.Qr|^=ft-flB-®,  5.  221;  8.  37; 
29.  22. 

IV.  fi.eff'aru)  (fi.ar£^)  =  ^sih^  mind,  1. 
33;  2.7;  8.112,121;  4.61;  6. 161, 
221;  6.55;  8.10;  21.9;  85.  15; 
86.4,  II. 

V.  fi-«ir|®,  «LQr«r  [G.],  there  is,  there 
are,  that  are,  5. 1 13, 165, 167;  6. 92, 
93;  22.2;  88.24;  86.17;  48.  4,5. 
Opp.  to  ^. 

VI.  fi.<BBr|€B>£D,  n.  existence,  reality: 
Ou>ujea>u>,  5.  58,  298,  306,  312,  369, 
370 ;  88.  30.     Opp.  to  g)«r«oto. 
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^p\'°(5y  ^-  [§  62],  slumber  profoundly. 

a./)|Ac(ft,  ».  slumber:  ar^sA,  7.  31. 

ft.^|o/,  n,  relationship,  4.  i8i ;  22. 32; 
85.  33;  40.  i;  42.  27.    Fora-j^fi^- 

I.  V.  [§  68],  suffer,  1.  32;  10.  37,  &c.; 
26.  33- 

»  A.Q,  be,  combine,  unite  with,  6.  298 ;  89.  9. 
Whom  all  may  gain,  2.  20 ;  8.  55. 
sOur9#^,  6.  179;  6.  92. 

^ppo/ff,  8.  129. 
ft-/D(2^/r,  7.  40 ;  89.  9. 
^JburmtfipA  ^Qp,  SO  that  I  may  gain  union  with 

thyself,  6.  360 ;  7.  24. 
*<5if9f  fire  pervadmg  water,  22.  30,  31. 

In  corap.  with  other  verba,  QpM*m^  for 
QfimM(gtt^  16.  a. 
*^«LR^  2. 12;  61. 10.    ««*0f^«^f,  22.  24. 

II.  adj\  intense,  great     Comp.  a.®. 

m.^*mm,  6.  82;  6.  9;  29.  22;  89.  8. 

III.  =ft.or«r,  2. 143;  22.31.   Opp.  to 

m-^n^j  a  member;  the  body,  6.  213. 

IV.  V,  n.  [§  64],  be  firm. 

•.J>|A  «•  assurance;  benefit,  28.  ii; 
88.2. 

I. n. [fromft.j>],a sheath, 86. 15;  47. 11. 
II.  V.  intr.  [§  57]»  dwell,  22  and  28; 
passim. 

•^/)  (•>*),  8. 127;  18.  xo;  84.3,7,11,15,23,31, 

35i  39- 
mjmpiiitf  a  dwelling. 

&.^  (ft-cargy),  v.  [§  62],  meditate. 

See  ft.«r. 

mjOnrpmht,  hard  to  be  comprehended,  7.  25 ; 

16.  37;  17.21;  18.  30. 
«L6Br|u)^^a),   «.    [S.    UN-MATTA,    UD  + 

mad],  5. 28;  17. 39,  frenzy;  82.  11; 
84.  10.    See  tn^fiih. 


F«ii, ».,  Qptup9^  eneiigy,  8.  24.  [K.] 

mm04»f  n,  a  swing,  16 ;  41.  29. 

1. 1/.  [§  62],  =  iSmfii(s,  c/eu,  feign  aver- 
sion, sulk,  28.  II.  Comp.  K.,  ch. 
131-133;  N.  222. 


BflC® 6T|6»^. 


II.  //.  =  fi-en-jew^,  what  IS  within. 

tmi^s^Q/g,' in  my  inmost  soul/  5. 44. 
•-<y«f,  penetrate,  pass  throagh,  28. 6. 
^Mfy  pierce,  42.  34, 

1®,  7/.  feed  with,  supply,  6. 20 ;  87. 
33.     Causal  from  ft.«Br,  §  160. 
r,  «.  food,  12. 45;  16. 28.  [«u6BBr.] 
i7,  V.  [S.  vA ;  see  fi//r^],  breathe, 
10.  4,  8,  &c. 
Ms^QD^,  «.  filth,  excrement,  25.  13. 

[Comp.  S.  fRIDH.     ©^flq^.] 
GSSLIT. 

I.  «.  town  :  QffT^ufi,  5.  21 2 ;  16. 4 ;  1 9. 
9-12;  .39.9;  47.44. 

••'  •«',  *  from  town  to  town,'  5. 1 1. 
mmimrdi,  5.  22».      ■«#^,  5.  347. 

II.  V.  [§57],  ride,  mount,  19.  22,  24. 

fi«ff|P,  «.  a  vehicle,  that  which  con- 
veys, 2. 123;  5.  259;  =fmii^uj(r3sr, 
8.50. 

eacf^,  «.  eternity,  eternally,  8.  86, 

•«J^i  3. 9;  4. 8.    mmtfiop^^hf  from  eternity,  15.  51. 
■«(^<y^*»««4r,  *He  who  is  from  eternity,'  7.  32. 
?ln  5.  31  m^*^(fi, 

I.  i/.  gush  out:  ^ir,  1.  47 ;  6.114; 
7. 18  ;  18.  22  ;  23.  i ;  49. 63.     See 

amj/tocQu.,  honey  gushing  out,  6.  43. 

fi«£^^,  //.  a  fountain,  3. 121. 

II.  n.  injury. 

«*/>«#,  4.  ao :  «  A^i-bx^  ut^<y>^ 
[ jpi^LNft  uifi  »  sorrow  and  shame  ?] 
tmfi>esip = jtfQpsma ;  perhaps  for  fift^o^. 
Comp.  fifccp|^^60. 

ampmptMl,,  'foul  me,*  87.  I. 

ttK6srJ),  IT.  [S.  una],  defect,  2.  105: 

'mwtS^Sj  infinitely  various,  4.  la. 

esiC69r, «.  flesh,  5. 58, 230, 379 ;  meat, 
10.7;  15.10;  the  body,  8.91;  11. 
71;  87.  34. 

i^®®,  dwell  in  a  human  body, 
6.58. 
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tm.€oruireSaj  «-i_^,  34.  38. 
Ma€C7 1^(5,  5.220;  18. 18;  31. 10. 
B8r|ai/(5,  8.  22. 


67/^(5,  where?  5.  236. 

«r*<gi6,  everywhere,  7.  29 ;  60.  63. 
€7<F.F6nr  [S.  YAj],  the  offerer,  8.  86 ;  12. 
17,  19;  18.  14,  59;  16.  43  :  '^<M^ 

«#^#^r/,  others;  or  'the  sacrificers,'  88. 15. 

GTcs^^^  V.  be  deficient,  8.  76. 

«##(»,  «.,  ®»A),  deficiency,  84.  33. 

ST®,  ?;.  [§  64]  take  up ;  present,  offer, 
7.56;  9.17,18;  28.3. 

I.  ft.  eighti  5. 196.    See  erm. 

II.  v.  reach  up  to,  1.  22;  41.  35. 

I.  n.  number ;  thought,  regard,  1.  24 ; 
16-  33=*  in  piteous  case,'  or  're- 
nowned in  story,'  20.  36.     [erar.] 

«ra«r|fid}A),  numberless,  2.  3;  28.  1  a 

«ra«r««A9,  innumerable,  49.  39. 

II. (6r«r^8fy),z;. think,  count,  calculate, 
1.  22 ;  6. 107;  26.  21 ;  83.  34,  36; 
48.  18. 

ir^|cwiA,  n.  calculation,  thought,  6. 98 ;  28. 19 ; 
45;  51.14. 

III.  adj.  form  of  eriKSl,  eight,  30.  25; 
33.12;  49.55. 

efmQeanru^  n,  oil,  5.  184.     See  ^&r. 
<oT^l^  vl  confront,  5.  179 ;   6.  136  ; 

36.  16 ;  44.  21. 
€rfHi;fuQ,  49.  24. 

er^^ear,  n.  a  deceiver,  37.  32;  42. 15  : 

^Aff  (l)  for  cr^^  ;   comp.  ctcbt,  ^©bt, 
g)€8r,  7.  II.  erfiQ^nt     (2)  «.  deceit : 
LDirtuth^  eriLirppu), 
•'/^A®,  why?  83.  7. 

asfiffib^  O  father!  4.  loi ;  6.  162  ; 
21.  6;  or  *our  mother,'  13.  5. 

[««A  +  ^*«D^ ;  bnt  a?  -  father.] 
67/F«D^,  our   Father,  ^jgiso^^  ibAgs^, 
l.ii;  5.184,185;  22.  40. 


a& — a^iarL|. 


OTU3,  our,  [from  /f/tcbt,  I.     It  forms 
compounds.    Comp.  ertseo^j  ^imfi, 

cn}i\i3anGsr^  5.  33,  36,  1 85  ;  12.  2.    See 

ciiji\Qu(t^LDnear^  23.  39. 

a  mQ  sit  tun  ear  ^  48.  3. 

CTiLlu/rewa/,  our  lady  friend  !  7.     See 

«i«Me,  Qs,  20.  40. 

67j)|t/)ff(?«r|  'our  God!'  5.  201 ;  33. 12, 

27. 
67j>LD!teir, «.  a  mother :  jjftDtf)2s«r,  jjf cnrtor, 

^Bebt,  jgihtL^Esr,  findj,  10.  31.     [But 

see  £/>%B7.] 

OTI/J. 

I.  2/.  [§  64],  grow  weary,  4.  7,  33;  6. 
61  j  24.18;  51.13;  so  that  we  grow 
not  weary,  7. 44. 

•T8j|4iiy,  weariness,  adversity,  3.  105 ;  5.  391;  6. 

155  J  87.  ao. 
tiit^Q^,  8.  80;  25.  31 ;  32. 10. 

II.  z;.  [§58.  I],  shoot  at;  put  into, 
impart,  8.  22;  9. 19, 71. 

eiu9eo,  //.  wall, fortress,  city,  39. 3 :  mfieo. 
emSjf,  n,  tusk ;  tooth,  3. 31 ;  9. 69. 
67iu|^|,  z;.[§62],approach,attain  unto, 

1.21;  2.132,137,139;  3.101;  4.57; 

8.35;  11. 18;  49.39. 

^Mft  «rir^,6.  213;  50.  63.      •T^.^Qifi,  5.314;  49.55. 
fimiQmtLffi^  31.6.      tiiifipfiCt^,  5.19. 
miifi^Pff^  5.  298. 

OT/fl. 

I.  //.  fire :  ^dQesfi,  ^,  O^^ul/,  ^meo, 
^tpio.fieaareo,  2.  132;  3.  158;  13.21; 
85.  21, 26.     See  Manu  III.  85. 

•r/;ijrO,  26.  19. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64],  consume  with  fire,  6. 
40;  12.59;  18.22,24;  15.  33;  the 
god  of  fire,  15. 42 ;  23. 1 1. 

as/SLDLfy  n,  a  bone  :  ctcbtl/,  12. 41. 
ereo  =  all. 

<rAiC«ur(A,   7,  II,  27. 

aeoQeo^  an  interjection,  oh!  34.  15. 
676;^|^,  n.  limit,  I.24 ;  5. 191, 301, 375 ; 

49.  26,  55. 
ei^euth,  ;/.,  g)i_<f,  affliction.  5. 162. 
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(oTi^GV^  fi.  beauty :  ^j^(S. 
er^eoQup,  1.  22;  2.  3,84, 1 14,  140;  3. 
3,72;  7.76;  9.10;  27.35;  42.30. 

m\fi*tmmmj  8.  158. 

erQf^,  letter,  syllable.  [c^Cft^.] 

^I^O^^J^,  5. 107.    See  «o#fi«irw. 

OT(y),  1'.  rise,  4. 1 ;  6. 126 ;  22.  a,  31 ; 
49. 57  ;  as  sounds,  49. 44, 49.  With 
^(S^9  visit  in  gracious  majesty,  20. 
4,  &c.,  30 ;  7. 66 ;  37. 4,  &c. ;  49. 64. 
Comp.  Gjp/,  aQfiiiLf. 

<r(tf,  noble,  48.  i8.    «(y^R  201  46! 

trafiGmOt  =  tiQpCanA;  5.  2 1 6,  336. 

vQpiJLi,  V.  ronse,  7.  21. 

I.  ;i.  sesamum  seed,  5. 184. 

II.  «.  what  is  easy,  light.  Opp.  to 
j|f(5.    [See  N.  Lex.] 

«c«iirdr,  5.  137.      ••fi«J,  4.  117,  136:  8.  8. 

•rrf^,  what  is  easy,  4. 10.    ««fcit£i,  20.  i  a. 
vdimtuy  coming,  easy  of  access,  5.  ^6$. 
«i«««0,  condescend,  appear  in  lowly  guise,  3. 1 1 7; 
8.18;  25.19. 

III.  cre^lgj,  If.  despise,  5.  7. 

I.  OT^,  n.  a  throw,  toss ;  blow,  blast, 
3.  II. 

II.  V.  [§57],throw,strike;  dash,.86.i6. 

QPiO^fi.S.  74;  15.6. 

vfiCAjj  pierce,  stab,  wound,  9.  41 ;  24.  15. 

GjpuhLf,  ft,  an  ant,  4. 11 ;  6.  33. 96, 97. 
'oTpjfl,  V.  beat,  toss.     Comp.  mfi. 
^ipjl^m®  [§  265],  buffeted,  5.  105. 

Nig.    tfPfifl*>  i^mu^^mifQi^ 

6rcDr@)6Br,*myown,Lord,'  7. 27 ;  8. 113. 

cTGirjpf^  I.  from  67€ar,  say. 

II.  when?   See  glarjp/,  ^drjpi. 

«ri^<y , ah,  when !  50.  is.    ««^x^, always,  49. 1 5. 

crdrpO«r^,  when?  5. 17a. 

I.  €r2ssr,  how  many  ?  4.  27 ;  5.  304. 
Comp.  JT^  ®^»r. 

II.  for  w^tor,  me,  8.  27  ? 

I.  6TOT,  v.say,33.i2.  ctcbtG^/t?  84. 29. 

II.  67| €Br,  what?* 

<r«^ar?  5.  I07;  7.  4 ;  50.  14. 

CTCBTL/  for  €fffiihLj,  bone,  4,  80 ;  5. 121 ; 
35.  10. 


irft&ULL — '9(01. 


€T<ss\j)Uij)  [Conjcveram :  Kaiiji].  De- 
rived from  S.  EKA  +  AMBARA,  2.  77 ; 
4. 151;  13.54. 

ejsihuffy  Qivan  as  dwelling  in  eisuiUij) 
or  Kaiiji,  9. 15,  19;  14.  4.  There  is 
a  play  of  words ;  as  if  eja  +  ^ihuf  + 
jilir=/Ae  ofie  arroived. 

<ssa\ssr  [S.  eka],  the  one = ^«ar^ttl/(5u 
UQ/63r,  1.5;  5.  97. 

v«.:»^ia0«DioiiOur9(?«r!  6.  286. 

^O,  V.  [§  62],  [S.  I.  £ti],  go,  pass 

away :  0^«),  /f ®®. 
<5jm(^^  V.  [§  62],  yearn  after,  2. 139; 

4.80. 

[<5r<F.  Comp.  (?a/<F,  S.  ESH,  Qsu&r ;  €7 
gives  sense  of  '  yearning.'] 

er^l^,  V.  grieve:  ©Sbw,  ^ifi,  21. 18; 
29. 38  ;  32. 26. 

67^1/o«y,  88  [or  Oca/^/pa/]. 

CT<*,  v.  abuse,  5. 327;  6.196,197;  7.7; 

21.  20,  21. 
67L-65r  [S.  ishtan],  a  friend,  comrade, 

43.  16. 
67Zf  ,/i?w.[S.iSHTi],  my  dearI=Q>/ryJ?, 

12.2,6,  &c. 
€7^,  n.,  Ou^GDLo,  greatness,  5. 336. 

I.  €7^J) (€7^), «.  suffering,  26. 6 ;  defect, 
fault,  19.5;  20.20;  80.22. 

C7^^  =  faultless,  43.31.  [Comp.  67a/ J), 
€7a/a/u>,  S.  HETU.  Often  used  in  K.] 

Nig.    V^t/fdruA  a^pfCiQui^. 

erfico,  n.  alienation,  3.  104.     [Comp. 

].  8.] 
^fieoirn,  n.  strangers,  enemies,  8. 104 ; 

19.  39  ;  30.  22.     But  see  ejsui,  6^. 

II.  67).^  =  (U/7^?    5.375. 

«^,  any  at  all,  80. 18.     9fi^  vQfi^A^  7.  4. 

I.  V.  [§  62],  extol,  1. 49 ;  6. 24 ;  6. 197 ; 
7.48;  19.  23;  35.  II,  &c.;  48.14- 

16.       \jSip^,       Opp.  to  «7*.] 
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n.  ;/.  praise,  13.  ji  (?). 

^A^y  wield,  wave,  bear  up,  carry, 

2.81;  6.  36;  9.63,66;  46.  I. 
«*P,  ft,  one  who  carries,  &  101. 

^LLffj  V.  [§  66],  be  haughty,  inflated, 

21.  25 :  Si£fiunr. 
^LLfrg}]^  V.  be  disappointed,  10.  78. 
(^lu^  V,  n.  [§  57 ;  S.  ya],  be  suitable, 

pertain  to,  5. 47,  301 ;  9.  1 2 ;  41 .  5  : 

I.  n.  beauty,  7. 60;  16.  2;  19.  i,  39; 
50.  I. 

II.  resemblance, 4. 135 ;  5.  217 ;  38. 6 ; 
50.  I.    ?  (?«r/f.     Comp.  erifi&>,  ©eu. 

^sVLbj  ft.  [.S.  ela],  fragrance,  aro- 
matic unguent. 

9tM  <9ip«J,  a  lady,  one  with  perfumed  locks,  5. 
373 ;  29. 9.  [Sec  Mala4h  Introd.,  p.  40,  ««vr^.] 

I.  In  7  [T.  ELA = why?]  bjQeoff/r  is 
doubtful,  ?  friends,  pi.  of  ejeonar=z 
Q^iTi^^R  female^^friend, 

II.  =if=^a^«),  10.6;  22.30;  86.7. 

III.  V.  [§  70,  as  seo],  receive;  be  suit- 
able for,  5.  179  (with  erfin  €05651'= 
erfiir^^),  373;  86.  39.    =:Ouir(^^^. 

IV.  //.  what  befits :  QunQ^^/Bii) ;  2. 
114. 

^Q/y  V.  send  forth. 

€76/611)  I.  //.  a  command,  21.  6  ;  43.  22. 

II.  n.  an  arrow  :  «0)f££<^. 

vi^aArt^  wounded,  43.  23. 

^ip,  GQg,  seven,  4.  7 ;  7.  37. 
mifieo^  a  lute,  7.  29.     Comp.  funt^, 
sjea>ifi,  fi.  [S.  hel],  what  is  poor,  9. 

71 ;  15.  49  ;  woman  (pi.  ©aoipjtu/f), 

7.32;  83.  10;  41.34. 
v«dip|mmo,  poorness  of  spirit,  meanness;  ignorance, 

26.  a  I. 

I.  «.  'a  bull,'  as  ^ivan's  vehicle,  and 
as  the  sign  on  His  banner,  2.  25 ; 
*c  2 


GunQi^ — gj^). 


any  male,  13.  6i ;  19.  lo;  49.  i6. 

v^pdr,  85.  a  a. 

Qun(Snjpi='&isJsiJi,  of  Civan,  5.  209. 
9asQsjpi=:-u€srfQ^  a  hog,  5.  212. 

By  met.  «fip*4«^,  Lord,  6.  365, 
II.  =(?u)/50tfff6»r,z;.  ascend,  mount,  ride, 
5.  aio;  10.1-4;  12.57,58;  16.2, 
17,18;  47,34;  50.11, 
vp^  utterly,  2.  6. 

ej^saar®^  having  become  excited,  41. 

14,  18,  27.       COT,   §   265. 

eipjpiy  V,  [§  62],  induce;  exalt;  t^ke, 

8. 105;  5. 195 ;  8. 9,  26 ;  26. 17 ;  47. 

7;  50.26. 
fi7i>^|£fi,  %K  [§  160],  cause  to  ascend, 

10.30;  51.35. 
fir/D(2^/f,  foes,  3. 158;  19.  26, 
€7€Bra),  «.  a  wild  boar,  8. 31 ;  4.  6, 166 ; 

40.  29.     Comp.  67tti!iy. 
[See  Tiruvllai-a^al,  45,  46.] 
672bB7-,  other,  any,  5. 149,  378. 
c7(?@)/f,  others,  4. 117;  8.  13. 

m 

I.  gj,  minuteness,  subtilty,  beauty. 
e|(?(U/r€Br,  «.,  3.  45;  5.  I07(?). 

II.  =Si^,  five,  49.9. 

^i^iu,  as  the  five  elements,  4. 137. 

[Comp.  2.  aa-a6.] 

g|Lc|L/6U€Br,  the  five  senses,  4.3 ;  5. 280, 
313;  21.13. 

ai6!iy«uikj*^&ir,  8.  70. 

g|J)|(zptf J),  (^ivan's  five  faces,  2.  20. 

ggtu/i),  alms :  J^«d^,  17.  34, 35. 

gtt/«r,  «.,  ^djtudr^  §iGfp€uar,  Guru, 
Father,  Lord,  God,  1.  35;  5.  288  = 
jtn&D^;  10.  67;  19.14;  23.3;  46.1,2. 

iB^QtBT !     s^ti3at(S«ar  \  »  (?#«#(?4«fC«r !     God    of 

gods,  9.  46.    See  Notk  XII. '  The  Guru.* 

gl'u/rjjF,  n,  [=five  rivers],  a  town  with 
a  (^aiva  shrine,  seven  miles  N.  of 
Tanjore,  2.  85;  4. 148. 

K^ffififO*,  8.  78 ;  9.  4 ;  25.  3a. 
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ga/ff,  the  five  (senses),  36.  37. 
g|a//7(Z;J jy/ra/ii,  6. 139, 

9 

^9  ^«  [§64]>  resemble;  agree, 

Qsw*Qsr4fi^  like  a  heron,  6. 33, 83 :  8. 8s ;  21. 18. 
•ff&ir^/^jrir,  6. 161  [Notk  V];  80.  3. 

^{uLf,  n.  comparison ;  resemblance, 

6.  62, 115;  8.  6^\  19.  22;  87- 17. 

90uri.«,  6.  342. 

9^fi^  9^#<^»  what  each  deems  meet,  5.  ii. 

^Ctu^Qugt^  26.31. 
Our<>r094^,  like  gold,  16.  43. 

9(JMJ«#,  27.  a6.    ^Ma^Qufm,  5.  a8i. 
^^^Qr4if  go  in  harmony  with,  26.  14. 

^(^(UA  5.  113;  10.  13. 

«rdr09<^Li^,    10.  1 4. 

^Oufi,  like  to,  7.  a6.    ^I*^^!"**  ^'»  8, 65. 

5>®|i(^,  z/.  restrain,  subdue,  3.  i6i. 
5}(9|/E7(^,  ?;.  subside,  be  subdued,  6. 69; 

15.46. 
^lL®,  v.  (i)  betake  oneself  to,  adhere 

to,  10.  27 ;  (2)  permit,  6. 95 ;  9. 18; 

84.  28. 

I.  [K.  Lex.     See  ^.] 

^td^\Qur(sdr  (9*««u),  'resplendent  Being,*  3.  lit 

(otherwise  in  K.);  5. 165;  11.  33. 
9«ir|Mp4i,  18. 30.     9^'9^*»,  4.  56. 
^ah\mm,  brilliancy.      ^mtnuauQm  \  6.  84,  85. 
9«lr|««rfr,  49.  6X.     9^'^*,  86.  15. 
9«lr«irf>ftP«^,  7.  13. 

II.  possibility.     Comp.  ^. 

^eaarsPi  ^-  ^^  possible,  5.  161. 
j|r^  •»-  yoAr  •«-  <9  -I-  fil^  -I-  «» thou  art  not  know-«^. 
9«Aro,  that  ^OMM^/,  2.  35;  6.  377;  2$.  3;  90. 
13-16. 

6^(75,^'. unique:  ^L(i/>,3.79.[^5Ba^.] 

9<r|«B<e»  onity,  4.  16. 

^Ol/E/^,  V.  [Ndiadi,  p.  317],  be  united, 
4.  31 ;  88.  3.  Wi/A  fiLL-.«r,  at  once, 
altogether,  2.  105  ;  14.  3. 

90|(>|uQ,  muster,  collect,  go  on  in  «  course,  2d. 

10;  26.  15,  J3;  46.  3,  18,  27. 
9i5\^^  IS.  EKA],  8.43;  4. 75;  6. 164,  a68,  s«^ 
9(5\4A^f  the  only  one,  6.  243;  18.  15;  29.  6. 
9<5\^^,  5.  9a6. 

^si).     Comp.  5)«r,  5«ar. 


Q^eo&^&oA  — ^^&. 


5>A;|cuSA)(?cU£Br=«^a)LoS(?6U€9r^  I  can- 
not, 8, 167.  [9«;  +  .^(5  +  g)«;(?606w.] 


I.  «.  sound,  6.  38 ;  7.  a. 

9*9  ^(g  mm^,  *  Fesounding  with  nptnioas  songs,' 
2.53,146;  13.69. 

II.  z'.  sound :  ^eoihi^^  ^n,  ^ap^,  8. 
74;  9.  53. 

5>6u^,  swiftness,  5.  255  ^  8.  30 ;  14. 
53 ;  32.  32. 

I.  z/.  «.  [§  57],  cease;  stand  aloof;  re- 
main over ;  leave :  iiii^^  q9®,  jy^, 
8.  118,  cease  (to  be);  6.  8 ;  7.  44 

=  fi9®(a//^);  10.74;  11.15;  12.51; 
13. a;  21.6,29;  32.27;  33.4;  44. 
17,  19,  20;  50.  16,17. 

9(fi*0,  9tfi*0^*,  the  rest,  the  other,  11.  53;  22. 

13;  *7.  33. 
9i^ur,  10.  75;  82.  23  ;  34.  22, 
9ifi^i{jlP),  3.116;  4.214;  37.1. 

II.  V.  tr,  [§  64],  /f i(5,  abandon,  2. 1 29 ; 
5.264;  23.17;  40.39. 

III.  V.  causal^  9yS\sS,  cause  to  leave, 
42.  29. 

9&&>  ^-  [§  6^]>  'eak,  drip,  26.  25. 
^eyr,  ;i.  [see  ^m],  brilliancy.  Comp. 

**^«,  8.  177. 

6psyf}. 

I.  n.  light:  Oo/afl,  Oeu&fts^^u)^  1*  23  ; 

5. 57»  ^29;  11-^3;  20.10. 

9«««*^:»9««^0,  8.  107. 
i4«*09««,  *  white,  silver-light.' 
Qunk^tBj  *  ruddy,  golden-light,'  8.  125. 

II.  V.  tr.  and  intr.  [§  64],  hide,  lie 
hidden,  3. 126-145;  6. 168. 

^4^rA,  6. 177. 


9«S/f,  z>.  [§57],  shine,  6.  15;  87. 17. 
5>^,  V-  [§  64],  subdue,  chastise ;  be 
disgusted  with,  6.  23;  88.  8;  88.40. 
gP'/DJV,  V.  join,  touch,  8, 1 27.  [^^Srj^.] 
^pfissi^^  pledge,  pawn,  6.  69. 

9Pfiu*j  a  town  close  to  ^ithambamm. 
9^^|ff>io,  concentn^tion,  8.  128. 

^peap,  adj\  form  of  ^ew>. 

Sitrnfi^^mmOi^  86.  39.      9^«»/>A«tM,  6.  I58.. 

I.  n,  one,  8.  3 ;  38.  8,  9  ;  49.  9.     See 

§>/f,  9(3,  5?. 

II.  V,  join,  combine,  be  concentrated, 
2. 131;  4.  82. 

9 

^(kiS(rnLD^=^iSneag^u>^  l-33>  ^1«  ^7* 
§^/KI(g,  t/.  [§62],  eS^^fi^&Du.,  ^(U(s, 

«K«®,  spring,  rise  up,  1. 35 ;  8. 7 8, 86 ; 

I8.30;  19.31;  8L34;  89.3;  43.19. 

^0J«9,  ajuV#Q#6,  1. 10. 

^*,  V,  lift  up,  9.  21. 

^«»^,  n.  sound,  41.  30;  49.  44,  49. 

I.  V.  run;  extend,  run  on,  6. 180;  16. 
34;  34.18;  flee  away,  cease  (?),  36.8. 

II.;/.[flr/^*.^4lfiD^;inT.6pu  =  acrack, 
and  OTTi = cracked ;  C.  opu = pot- 
sherd; -/opli,  break],  an  earthern 
pot:  {ueSI)utr^finu),  40.  i. 

^d®,  n.  ^^lLl^uh,  iQantL^,  a  current, 
8.  88. 

§>l1®<5,  V,    See  fi.^. 

^cSdrnkfi,  8.  81.     BCQmkfi^  8.  88. 

^^J),  «.  [S.  UD],.the  sea,  88.  ii. 


'  See  Mnir,  voL  iii.  p.  44,  and  note  on  6.  245;  also  a.«lr«Mo«9«rA«ift,  84,  and  T.  P.  A.,  Ixxxii. 
p.  xl.  '  From  the  ether  of  the  supreme  Brahma's  heart,  when  he  was  plunged  in  meditation,  there 
issued  a  sound,  which  is  perceived  (by  the  devout)  when  they  close  their  organs  of  sense.  By  adoring 
this  sound,  devotees  destroy  the  souFs  threefold  taint,  extrinsic,  inherent,  and  superhuman,  and  become 
exempt  from  future  birth.  From  this  sound  sprang  the  ohkara^  composed  of  three  elements,  self- 
resplendent,  of  imperceptible  origin,  that  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  divine  Brahma,  the  supreme 
spirit.  He  it  is  who  hears  this  sound  Pira^avam  (li^arauft),  when  the  ears  are  insensible  and  the 
vision  inactive, — through  which  speech  is  revealed,  and  which  is  manifested  in  the  ether,  from  the 
Soul.  This  {pnkdra)  is  the  sensible  exponent  of  Brahma,  the  self-sustained,  the  supreme  spirit ;  and 
it  is  the  eternal  seed  of  the  Vedas,  including  all  the  Mantras  and  Upanishads.  In  this  {oitkara)  there 
were  three  letters,  A  and  the  rest,  by  which  the  three  conditions,  the  (three^  qualities,  the  (three';  names, 
the  (three)  significations, the  .^threc^  states  are  maintained.'  Comp.  also  Chhandogya-Upanishad,  I.  II. 
2t 


§51^—4®. 


^^j  V,  read,  chaunt ;  call  upon,  20. 

24;  89.  30;  41.  25. 
gfiiffi,  fu  Vedic  text. 
F/*^"*,  38.  30. 
g)J)L/,  V,  cherish,  5.  152,  160. 

^IL/,  ^•.[§  57]>  come  to  an  end,  cease, 

1. 20 ;  5. 152 ;  8.  37,    Comp.  5>f^. 
^cu|a/  =^i^«/.  «.,  5.  153. 

I.  =§>(5  from  5>€5r^,  ^^^'.  [§  172],  one, 
only,  87. 13. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  consider,  regard,  20.  7. 
g>//?a^/f,  a  Caiva  shrine,  2.  68. 
g>€U««£L,  «.  an  assembly,  21.  23. 

^mJ«^^«9,  <  minister  in  the  assembly.* 

^to  (S)<^),  sound,  invocation :  ^^^£r>, 
jyutt/J),  5. 297 ;  7.  20 ;  18. 1 9 ;  23. 35. 

g)to,«.apalmleaf,  11. 29.  [St^Naladi, 
256.] 

^cStuihf  ft.  a  picture :  S^fiuuiy  48.  63. 

g>|6V,  t'.  cease :  5^,  §>i^,  7. 57, 58;  18. 
30;  20.10;  32.8;  45.2. 

ssjsaariji,  n.  [S.  kan  +  kan  +  a],  a 
bracelet :  st^sih^  eajs^^etry  9.  75. 

sii^eo,  n.  night :  g)/76v>  7'.  75. 

tfcyoDdr, ;/.  [S.  GaAgA],  a  Sister  ofPdr- 
vai/ii  [Muir,  vol  iv.  p.  364,  &c.],  the 
river  Ganges,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Himavat,  as  Uma  is  the  second, 
4.30;  5.256;  6.J02;  9.1,55;  23. 
34; 24.6.  [SeeK.Ram.I.x.43,&c.] 

s9,  V.  [§  57],  grow  moist,  soft,  tender ; 
melt,  1.57;  5.223;  15.13;  22.5. 
Connected  generally  with  ft-c5|(5. 
Comp.  0iB|(5,  6ZD/F,  ^fjia(^, 

s^9,  n.  [S.], '  Kaiifi/  or  Conjeveram, 
9.  15.     See  ejsiluih,  ^Q^Q^sthuih, 

s^m^  [«*^^],  n.  a  girdle  :  jifeairds^st, 
3.96;  4.32;  9.75. 

s^m^tjtir^  6.  124. 

tfi_.     See  N.  Lex.,  p.  321. 

I. «/_,  or  «i-.€v= obligation,  necessity: 


a  nouuy  used  as  a  (^/Bul^Mb 
[Pope's  Or.,  §§  93,  125],  and  so  a 
kind  of  defective  verby  =  ought 
[§  140] ;  what  owe  I  ?  5. 45 ;  ought 
I  to . . .  ?  83. 31 ;  compelled,  bound 
to  be,  51. 10, 13. 

II.  ^i^y  V.  a.  [§  66],  pass  beyond  cr 
over,  *who  have  passed  beyond/ 
5.  95 ;  transcended,  8.  40 ;  10.  33; 
18,31;  22.4;  34.  10. 

III.  «/__l€B)£i),//.duty :  «s£~|»r,«i_  ujuirS. 
5.  263. 

IV.  «^|®/j  ^.  ride,  drive,  86. 15.    Sec 

tLtt.        [  =  ME(j5,    19.  22,  24.] 

V.  «i-ii,  «.  [S.  kata],  that  which 
exudes  from  the  temples  of  a  male 
elephant :  tn^ui^  8.  155 ;  6.  124. 
See  filfe^, 

*t-.mJi^iOfimSf   12.  57. 

VI.  «L-Loy/f,  «.  a  Qaiva  shrine  near 
Madura,  2.  83  ;  4. 160.  See  Deva- 
ram,  p.  207,  where  three  songs  arc 
in  its  honour. 

VII.  su.io,  n.  a  sea,  8.  66^  168,  169; 
5.  103  ;  6.  48,  49,  128  ;  8. 11 ;  la 
36;  18.39,47;  22.11,34;  23.3, 
40;  28.  4;  82.  7;  84.  21;  42.  25: 
43.  17,  19.  [Comp.  Ofi/ararJ).]  Sec 
tfdj&iBr,  ^Qp^th,  un&},  «(^*,  .jr%«, 
O^ek,  Ou(^u)f  ^(S^t  ^^^f  P-A'ff, 

VIII.  «L-|«ycBr, ;/.  god,  deity,  3. 14, 16, 
&c;  4.89;  5.  252,253. 

d5/jL,      See  N.  Lex.,  p.  321. 

I.  V.  a.  [§  57],  cut  away,  destroy. 

•9&Br«t».,  dispel,  8. 1 23 ;  8.  aS ;  22. 10,  35.     &«•. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64],  grasp,  hold  in  the 
mouth ;  bite,  41. 10. 

mi9.iju,  *  SO  that  {or  when)  they  seized/  6.  161. 

III.  n.  swiftness:  st^isirdj,  43.  ^-^ 
fragrance  [S.GANDH],brilliancc,18L 
33;  20.6;  25.34;  45.14. 

IV.  SiJf.\uj,  si^\Qajar,     See  «®[5aJifl, 
<a>®,     «®i5ro£i),     «®Lf,     st^iUy    severe 


SL  t.& «^. 


deadly.    [N.  Lex.,  p.  521.     See 

«®;rfi-i6,  4.57.    -O-Japr,  82.  7.    #iMirfiir,  36.  30. 

«»•*,  6. 48.     •(ditum*,^  broad  daylight,  i.  28. 
«.f<?«idr,  «one  flagraully  wicked/  5. 333;  10.  73; 
32.7. 

«^L-ir,  //.  [S.  kashta],  distress,  4.  aa ; 
5.  192. 

©•*«*i4_*,  *one  sorely  afflicted,'  80.  8. 

«Llff,  fi.  anything  congealed,  har- 
dened, coagulated  ;  sugar-candy, 
5.  143 ;  8.  92.     [silQ.] 

slLQ,  I.  V,  a.  tie,  confine,  1. 5a ;  3. 89 ; 
9.75. 

II.  V.  n.  coagulate. 

III. ;/.  a  bond,  5.  193=0/7.^10.    [«®.] 

mCQ\J  [5  160],  81.  37. 

I.  //.  end. 

^flDc^ao^,  at  last,  8.  17*1. 

II.  baseness,  1.  60;  5.  223. 

••H»|tidr,  5.  89,  364,  387. 
S0ni^\HjmK2snk^  6.  I,  300. 

III.  door:  «^«v,  s^ofih,  7.  lo,  i8. 

««Di_{  J  M^mffi^  n.  the  rear  of  an  army:  «.«D|puu«»i., 

46.  7. 
««»i-|ti|uO,  sink  into  insignificance;  be  low  and 

mean:ai^«ir(5,5. 154;  8. 25;  9.  31;  37.  7;  49. 

3.««aHUJtl(;4.jrir,  27.  3. 

«•*-!  A|««*rj  the  outer  comer  of  the  eye :  siLmmt^^ 
a  wanton  glance,  35.  9;  88.  31 ;  51. 17. 
smi^\M  *0^^  V,  [§  64],  cast  a  favouring  glance, 
11.  19. 

Mmu.\4',filu,  the  OQter  court :  ^&u«irc9^,  15.  9 ; 

»m>t^\M\Qmrdr^  V.  hold  fast,  persevere,  45.  14. 

«6ar|i^,  //.  reckoning ;  result,  affair, 

80.  4;  49.11. 
seoarui,  n.  [S.  GANA  from  CAif^crm, 

reckon  up], troop,  herd,  host,  1.  28. 
iiif«*;««»i6,  8. 80.    (:^mi\smmb^  12. 17. 

a^eacr^  n.  [S.  root  KH  AN],anarrow :  ^u>lj. 

amtiMMhn^  5.  73.     i/^g^UfMrio,  5.  I57. 

I.  H.  an  eye:  eSifi,  8.  80;  4. 127;  5. 
«3.i73;7'.67;9.38;  15.38;  17.3; 
88.33;  35.39;  49.61.  [See  N.  Lex. 
Sec  also  u>€t}>^  acwl.,  np^,  "29,  1 7.]    ^ 
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II.  ///^w^  *  benignity,'  4.  150;  7.  72. 
[See  Kurral,  184, 156.] 

III.  a  place:  g)L«/i). 

J|f*««*r,  20.  6.      tfolr^r,  7.  70;  37.  37. 

(1)  m^min  *Ye  whose  eyes  are  like  . . . ,'  9.  6. 
[O.  93.] 

(2)  st^mft,  tears,  17.  8  ;  27.  27.     [£t.] 
mtAM^t^  85.  15.      «alr^dr,  82.  18, 

(i)  «alrfid}^«flfrg^^i^a,4r,  *she  whose  eyes  are 
as.../3.64;  5.  74,365;  6.  9;  8.67;  11.41; 
24.  39. 

(3)  «««rw4«y«rtM,  a  flower-garland,  6.  33, 74; 

20.  23. 

««Ar|«rcii&,  visual  joggle,  5.  168. 
'^  »A*»,  *«*gpf^r«4r,  *givan,  who  has  a  thiid, 
or  frontal  eye*  (Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  370;  Kamb. 
Ram.  I.  viii.  i),  1.  31;  15. 34 ;  85.  3. 
m^^tff^Mii !  83. 33.     [Sec  8.  i|6.] 
•^AtmiCtu^^  one  of  the  Caiva  devotees  ;  see  his 
legend,  P.  Puran.  II.  (ill) ,  10. 1 3.    [15.  9-1 3.] 
•^\mip  [^ivli  in  open  vision,  22.  24. 
r,  visibly,  6.  193,  333. 
r,  one  who  has  eyes;  Vishnu,  29.  13. 
«a*r{<Drf«9,  eyeless,  49.  35.    [fi|A.] 
mwmm^^QmwQsm^^  a  husband,  7.  35  ;  83.  3. 
smt^sm^^iLi^ear  [S.   KA5ITAKA  = 
'thorn,'  hence  'jungle'],  savages, 
40.  31. 
semi^ui^  ;/.  throat :  ^Qg^JPf  lSu^. 

mmfA\mmkruj^^  6.  138. 

#(y4#  «crtrt^  «8Brw,  *  my  throat  hoar^ie  witii 
emotion,'  27.  36. 

•tAtLjt  mAtirOry  8.  5I. 

><>«>« >9 |««*ri-dr,  6. 1 83.      wm»\»m^Ljb^  28.  25 . 

r'9,  &C.     See  sirm. 
I,  what  I  saw,  5.  162. 
«a*ri9.(7Mdr,  I  saw  not,  5.  1 6 2,  168. 
«<8ir<9.«u(A,  we  saw  not,  14.  4. 
««ir{8iA,  though  I  saw,  5.  168. 

««Ari-#Cio,  26.  4,  &C. 

mtitn^ii «  «rf*,  *  Lo  I '  a  mere  expletive,  6. 2,  &c. 

See  28. 1,  &c. 
*«lrujr4»,  85.  4,  &C.      ««iirCt_C«r,  81.  4,  &C. 
a«BirL_aBr,  thou  sawest,  5.  131.    ««*rt-u4^,  81. 
««Aru.,  exposed  to,  4.  60. 
S^€H,  SfiQith^  ft.  [S.  KAPATA,  KAVATA], 

a  door:  suirt^ih^  45. 19,  31. 
*A^, «'.  cry ;  low,  bellow,  bray,  4.  73, 

I. ;/.  [S.  gati],  a  going,  course^  means, 
fortune,  goal ;  desire,  4. 72 ;  6. 165. 
Applied  to  (^ivan,  4.  108. 

•^  JApti^iu,  one  all  forlorn,  5.  27. 


ft^ SI^IDli). 


Sim]mfif  auspicious  goa\,  6.  T64. 

ur\mfii,  final  resting-place,  5.  35  ;  29.  30. 

mfxsii\s^  [?  (oTmtir£i  +  ^tb],  the  happy  goal,  34. 1 8. 

II.  V,  [§  64],  grow  thick,  swell,  in- 
crease, 4.32  (where  text  is  s^(r^^)\ 
40.27.  =iAI(^. 

s^ify  n.  beam,  gleam,  3. 5 ;  4. 4 ;  7.  70 ; 
36.  6,  15. 

^ttsffiCffrOr^  the  son,  8.  87;  15.  41. 
m^t^^,  in  4. 32,  seems  for  «P4^  ?   See  «P  II. 

««^«V>  ^-  seize,  perturb,  6. 117, 141. 

sweouD^  «.   [S.   kamalam],  a   lotus: 

Nelumbium:  ^niDGSiHy  u^unh. 
«Mij|MD«tf|ur#<««r,  'Thou  of  the  flower-lotus- 
foot  I'  6.  370.     By  met.  *a  foot,'  10.  8.    [Sec 
fifttms00w4i,  6.  179.] 

«toM#  (2^m»^Mitii\  ^Thon  of  the  lotos-like  roseate 

foot!*  22.  2a;  24.  I. 
UB|«Mu4#«i«r,  29.  13;  89.  I.    [See  Jifw*,  and 

Mnir,  vol.  iv.  pp.  43, 229,  266,  477,  «io«»##«r«r. 

Brahma  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  lotus, 

springing  from  Vishnu's  navel.] 

tfa)i^,  V.  f§  57],  exhale,  36.  30.    [See 

Ndladiy  180.] 
dfLD,  n,  [S.  KAM  or  kham],  whiteness. 

j^i6  +  m6  +  0(f (9  (?),  'the  beautiful  white  birds/ 
7.49. 

sthuih,  n,  [S.  KAMp],  a  trembling, 
5.  287. 

suitS^  V.   [§  64],  tremble:   <f®/e/^, 
4.  61 ;  6.  106. 
ar«j|i(5,  V.  rub :  «#|i(5  ?  80.  28. 
[In  P.  P.  V.  -  »€»*(s,  pp.  84, 98.    So  hez€  'filling 
me  with  mystic  emotion.'] 

siuih^  n,  [S.  gaja],  an  elephant,  9. 70. 

[An  Asuran  called  Gaya  was  slain  by  Qlivan.] 
«fu^,». carp-fish.  SttQ^eo,Qsekes>u.. 
[N.  Lex.] 

0#i)|««;«»|««*,  9.  38;    11.  41. 

siiS'teo,  n.  [S.  kailAsa],  (^ivan's  moun- 
tain, 6. 136 ;  23.  40.     See  eoisto. 

mtSwa^,  6.  159. 

«ttS^,  «•  [K.  482],  a  rope,  1. 52 ;  16.  i ; 

25.5;  31.27. 
<»/r,  v,a.  [§  66,  iDCDD/T)],  conceal ;  destroy, 

involve ;  v.  n.  lie  hid,  2.  55, 65, 92 ; 

3.14,15,71;  5.23;  7.46,70;  22. 

24;  24.31;  27.37. 
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saeaanh,  n.  [S.  karana],  any  org^n, 
sense,  intellectual  faculty,  10.  ^^ ; 
38.  17;  48.  21. 

saih,  n.  [S.  Kara],  hand :  €»*. 

«#»•»/,  4.  84. 

«/iR|<g«9,  fold  the  hands,  1.  9.    [0#r(y.] 
si  [S.  KARi],  an  elephant :  ^^,  mui,  6.  76, 
"5.  ISK. 

I.  n.  a  witness,  30. 19.     [K.  Lex.] 

II.  see  <ff^,  black. 

III.  see  snui, 

I.  «.[S.  garbha],  a  germ,  core,  10. 53 ; 
obstinate  to  the  core,  40.  29. 

•-•^•(J,  my  inner  being,  6. 162. 

m(s\Q»L^  that  birth  may  wholly  cease,  14.  36; 

48.  8.     [JfiCtup.] 
With  iSpJ.     sfslCmi,  11.  6,  19. 

II.  used  as=Ou^,  2.  55. 

III.  black.     See  <ff06B>Lo,  sair,  stfi. 
«(75|s5)a),  «.  [§  131.  e],  blackness.  In 

ad/\  use:  s(g,  s^ih^  stRiu,  stra^  9. 49. 
«(f ,  black,  3.  67.     «<;iorAi,  see  lorAf. 
«cf*(S4fl«9,  7.  66.     «rf«i,  5.  73,  258. 
•iltirii,  *Thon  art  black,'  6.  122. 
mii^ror,  'He  is  black,'  8. 51. 

^(5i-.«5r,  n,  [S.GARUpA],a  mythic  bird, 

vehicle  of  Vishnu,  25.  i. 
^(j&BBr,  n.  [S.  KARUNA  ;  not  in  K.  or 

N.],  pity,  compassion,  grace:  j|f(5«r, 

2.io7;3.i8o;5.375;  6.1;  11.33; 

15. 13, 24;  31. 10,  zs ;  33. 9 ;  43.  2. 

m-A»L^,  10.36;  17.  5;  82.  7;  88.  35;  47.  15. 
«(3raOTr«jr«rdr,  5.  387.      m(S^mtStk  e^cn*,  20.  6. 
«(fabRrA«alr,    1.  ai.     Sfg^an^Q^m,  8.  34. 

«(5aOTO««<nft,  6.  251;  8.  27;  16.  15. 

S(5^9Mnk  [S.  AQARA«ALAYA,  abode],  6.  Ill, 

159- 

mcs^^iudbr^  27.  2. 

«9aOT|i0tiO,  6.  129.    [See  «r<<r.] 
«(5|^,  V.  think  of,  regard,  3. 15 ;  4. 43, 
171 ;  5. 366 ;  10,  66;  26. 26 ;  86. 17 ; 
45-33- 

•(5\^ff,  »•  [§  i9ol>  thought,  attention,  intentioa, 
8.  16;  21.4;  28.  2;  81.  10;  49.  la. 

«(5ii>J),  //.  [S.  karma],  act  (of  worship), 
15.  25.    Comp.  eS^esr. 


sgiq— «if. 


s0u}Li,  //.  sugar-cane :  sareoreo,  5.218; 
8.  92]  88.  a. 

s(suH,adj.[^J3il  5.318. 
sGDff^n. bank,  8. 85,  91 ;  4. 81 ;  5, 108 ; 

6.9. 

<s^,  t;.a.and».[§  66], bIeAd,mix  with, 
commingle :  Q^ir,  1. 46,  57 ;  5.  290- 
292,318;  6.1,57;  7.51;  11.  41; 
32.  I ;  34.  20. 

(y><dr««i*^,  rushing  on,  4.  6.     uj^Ormt,  2.  131. 
«m|j«a^  perplexity,  bewildenneiit :  »(«9#w«r<&, 

10.  33;  84.  31. 
««v|A0,  V.  intr.  be  confonnded,  6.  iii,  117 ;  14. 

31 ;  19.'3i;  SO.  13  ;  41.  14. 
«M{Ag,  V.  0.  mix,  8. 180;  9.  33, 

«MA(g«*r<9  [§  365],  6.  106. 

«M>ieQ  [5  363],  12.  53  ;  28.  40. 
««v|fl9,  close  intimacy,  61.  30. 
««u|t:iiy,  power  of  intermingling,  8.  33. 

tfeU^LO  [S.  kala^a],  cup,  15.  10. 

sed^,  n.  [?  den],  a  wretch,  10.  73. 

ssoih^  n.  vessel ;  place.     [Comp.  S. 

KHALA,and«aru).]  Set  j^GDi^dseoih. 

*•«*,  jewel,  7.  53. 

iSmp^Mmnb^  oesset-boat,  6.  i88. 

seoir.     See  ^seoir, 

seoir.     See  «^. 

aeSI,  as  n.  [S.  kali] = sound ;  calamity. 
[As  «;.  =  flourish.]  Hence  seS  u^ea)rr 
=  'M.  then  in  distress;'  [or  'great 
M.^,  8.  46. 

seSwsLD^ «.  a  horse.  [See  S.  kalinga.] 

««M>»>fi9^  17.  35. 

*^,  «.  [S.  kala],  a  small  portion ;  a 
partof  the  moon's  disc;  any  division 
of  science  or  learning,  4. 189 ;  6. 159; 
12.52;  15.43.  [Seear^L^.]  Used 
as  an  epithet  of  Civan. 

mlBj^nstt^  sacred  philosophy,  88.  17. 
•It^^ta,  26.  33. 

««ir|Ou^ii,  heresy^  4.  57.    See  Qu^^^  and  Note 
IV,  and  «M#. 

I.  V.  [§  70],  learn, 

M*itr,  s4»trfi,  unlearned,  8.  35;  81.  13.    [Or 

si^itiib,  see  **»  IL] 
»pjf,  having  learnt,  84.  30;  88.  17. 
Mfium,  things  to  be  learned,  39.  10. 
«/)<y^,  the  learned,  89.  10. 
^fiiS  [§  160],  teach,  21.  36. 
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s€o\eS,  n.  learning,  2. 5 ;  4. 38 ;  10.  21  { 

24.  3.     [N.  Lex.  seo.] 
IL  n,  a  stone,  1.  28 ;  5. 148, 192,  223, 

374;  8.25,27; IL33;  13.35;  15.13. 

See  «€w-,  ap, 

[The  mind  or  Aeart  is  a  stone  («A>«»«uMarii) ; 

grace  softens  it,  makes  it  like  a  sweet  ripe  fruit : 

«A>  becomes  ««#.] 
mfi\Quri9,,  debris,  12.  13. 

^aiva  shrine,  2. 1 1 . 
seusLD,  n.  [S.  kavacha],  armour. 

iPffMmmi9^,  46.  3. 

«a/®,  n,=^s€a)&/,  forked  branch,  10. 29. 

[N.  Lex.  ««/.] 
seumfi,  n,  [S.  kabandha,  kavandha], 

for  s€umfiiji^  a  skull;   or  headless 

trunk,  40.  i. 
<sa//f?, ;/.  [S.  GAURi],  a  fan  made  from 

the  tail  of  the  bos  gaurus^  used  in 

temples,  9.  3. 
«ai//f,  V.  [§  57],  captivate,  seize,  ravish, 

17.  28;  32.  25;  43.39. 
<5fi/^,  n,  care,  distraction,  anxiety  of 

mind,  11. 67. 
seS,  V.  [§§  57, 64],  bend,  overshadow, 

9-  75 ;  46.  2.     Comp.  ^fi9, 
tfSDfi/,  «.  anxiety;  a  branch,  4.  186: 

<ff €zo&/^^%v).  [<ff Q/GOQ/y  arQ/'i6u ;  or  s^<d^ 
sLpeo,  n.   [M.  =  *foot';  C.  ke|^al  = 

'anklet'],  an  anklet  worn  by  war- 
riors ;  by  met.  *  a  foot ' :  fia&t,  jyzf. 

cf/r  ameau,.  In  Mahratta,/AJilr^; 
Pope's  /ftd.  Hist.  (4th  ed.),  p.  302] ; 
1.  1-15  (where  ;ff/r6ff-,  jyif,  and  tf^pew 
are  synonyms;  see  Quuj^  l^c/,  «//7/7, 
u)6tf/r,  ©asBBT,  L/aHJcr) ;  5.  94 ;  13.  25,51 ; 
28.i;24.i3;38.33,&c 

«IP^<«amr,  20.  II. 

sifisif,  V,  urge  on,  press  forward,  41. 10. 

I.  V.  n,  [§  57],  pass  away,  or  beyond  ; 
waste  away,  1.  45;  6.  165,  171  ; 
32.  27;  48.  20;  50.18. 

«i^|^<51«r«w<ii,  when  they  pass  away,  5.  32,    See 
•ifi\%  n.  excess,  waste,  7.  37 ;  86.  30. 


a^ — ss^ay. 


II.  T^  a.  [§  64],  purge  away,  5.  32 ;  23. 

9;  draw  from  the  scabbard,  86. 15. 
*ifi*^Hf  «.  guilt ;  what  is  rejected,  refuse,  50.  3. 
<5(g)(tf|4F6a>z«,«.trident,spear:  fiifit^eoth, 

QP^fi'^Qsuioy  fFtlu^,  2. 1 10;  19.  28 ; 

86. 6.    See  umu., 
^QS\^\(SGsrpui  (or  (s^JPi),  n.  name  of  a 

place :  Eagle-hill,  2. 89 ;  4. 191.  See 

introduction  to  80. 
^QB^i  «.  a   demon:   tS^tr^ui,  5.  27. 

[Comp.  Kafi  Kh.  87.  9 ;  and  Muir, 

vol.  iv.  p.  379.] 
sQpiSiT,  ft.  a  water-lily,  2. 113. 
aQffui€Ou>^  a  Qaiva  shrine ;  a  name  of 

9s(rtfi,  2.  88. 
^QSQfif  ^-  join,  25. 29.    Comp.  ^QpQp, 

«(jf»«y,z/.  wash  away,  7.50.  [sifi^  -/^tp.] 

MQptt^j  a  perfect  gem,  6. 108. 

s&resTy  n.  [from  various  S.  roots], 
expanse. 

04j(5«i«fir«Br,  open  place,  5.  139. 

L  ;/.  joy,  gladness,  6.  56,  57;  10.  62. 
[See  S.  HLAD.] 

^•fl|«-/.  7).  joy  exceedingly,  7.  57 ;  26.  34 ;  33. 
33 ;  *9-  5-    Sec  «^. 

II.  V,  [§  64],  joy,  exult ;  make  glad, 
3.121;  6.56,129;  21.33;  22.24; 
23.9;  82.1,41;  84.4;  49.1. 

•f*|iity,  n,  joy,  28.  4a 

cfisyfJjy,  //.  a  male  elephant,  3. 178, 
<s8sYr* 

I.  V.  a.  [§  57],  root  out, destroy, 4. 101 ; 
5-^55;  6.75,113,132;  82.7. 

II.  n.  weariness  ;  fault,  6. 132. 

I. ;/.  the  honey  in  flowers;  falsehood, 
5.  182. 

#*!C««r,  false  me,  6.  8. 
a&r\&rth=z€u(^9sui^  2.  S^,  65;  6.  ^6, 
mait  for  mtratb^  falsehood,  4.  171. 

II.  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  deceive,  steal,  [sen 

(gjfiOjfljgBr,  «iLl(?i«€5r.] 
m^muu<d^  become  false,  10.  6a. 
««r^,  w.  theft,  evil,  5.  138;  81.  32. 
**i«^,  a  deceiver,  5.  33;  10.  41,  73. 
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sp,  V.  [§  66],  milk,  1. 46. 

^5/Dfif (5, «;.  sound,  rustle,  2. 108;  11.  29. 

[See  N.  Lex.] 
^5»,  V,  [§  64],  detest,  be  wroth  with, 

5.  139. 
sGDp, «.  ( I )  a  stain,  blackness.   Comp. 

MDpA««iri_dr.M»;Di«i-^^«#,  6.  ia8;  10.  33. 
QPtupsm*p^ilmp  (met.),  6.  138.  [A^.  151,176.] 

(2)  a  mortar :  seop  cj^w,  9. 13. 
spumth,  a  tree  of  Indra's  paradise, 

yielding  every  fruit:    g}igfia^sp 

uau)^  3puseS(^LL^th,  9.  10. 
spuih,  ft.  [S.  kalpa],  an  aeon ;  period 

of  phenomenal  existence,  3.  54. 
spu^BST^  fi.  [S.  kalpana],  instruction, 

21.  26.     Comp.  «6U,  apL9. 
spliS,  V.  [§160;  ?from  S.  klrip], 

teach,  21.  26.    See  seo. 

spLf,  ft.  =mpu2Bgr^  80.  21. 

spsf.     See  (i)  S60;  (2)  tfCBtfy. 
^fi<s.    See  4^, 

spetop,  ft.  a  collection  of  hairs,  rays,  &c ; 

speayp^SGDi^,  9.  55 ;  85.  2. 
saraui,  ft.  [S.],  gold,  2.  39 ;  4.  98. 
sear^  («®),  ft.  a  dream,  sleeping  state. 

[Comp.  mGtr^  and  K.  Lex.] 
«ar<7«i/iA,  cvcD  in  a  dream,  4.  74,  143;  9.  6i; 

11.  37. 
mejreo,  ft.  fire :    ^eareOy  ^,  5.  29.     [X. 

Lex.] 

I.  ;/.  ripe  fruit,  sweetness:  utpth,  2. 
14^(^(5)  =  sweet ;  3. 162, 178 ;  4.97; 
5.  io6,*like  sweet  ripe  fruit;'  6.374; 
8.27;  9.54(0^«;);37.i3. 

II.  V.  [§57],  grow  sweet ;  be  filled  with 
sweetness,  22.  10;  37.  37. 

tf«fl|o9,  V.  [§  160],  6. 135. 
6f26w,  v.  sound  :  fiaii^L/,  11.  37. 
miBrmtfiCMtir,  *  Thou  With  tinkling  anklets,'  27. 

27- 

««Br  in  comp.  for  sio,  10.  42. 
aearjpf^  ft.  a  calf,  10. 37  [«.i^];  15.  6; 
49.11. 


^sSrssrdo — Aiiu(i»^ 


The  adj.  form  is  «^^.    [$  131.] 

Hence,  mpo^  a  cow  with  her  calf,  4.  73 ;  89. 

smmeo,  n.  [T.  KANNA,  sweet  cane], 
sugar-cane:  *(5t2>L/,  1.  46;  8.178; 
5.  229;  6.  83;  8.  82. 

«/r,  V,  [§  64],  defend,  guard  ;  sustain, 
uphold,  1.  42  ;  3.  14  ;  4.  98,  100  ; 
5.  32, 100, 1 1 7, 224 ;  7.  46  ;  25. 10 ; 
27.  37 ;  33. 1 ;  50.  15. 

snsr^  n.  [S.KA9],  gems,  precious  stones, 
9.  13. 

«/rLlfi, «.  sight,  view,  perception,  know- 
ledge :  unireo)^,  Q^nppu),  2.  88  ;  3. 
T13;  37.  23;  phenomena,  3.  2,K 
[See  K.  Lex.] 

tf'T®,  n.  a  wilderness,  forest,  jungle: 
sirdr;    for  «p®«/r®,   12.  45.     [See 

S.   KASHTHA.] 
\Vith  ^r«»)j,  JSar,  5. 104;  6. 73;  12. 45 ;  48.  8, 9. 

sriLi9,mt.,  6.  27. 

«®«rQ,  a  burning  ground :  to-artanb,  6.  151. 
sntL®,  V.  [causal  of  strexr  =  snm'S^ 
§160],  show,  5.  99;  19.  39;  21.  32; 
23.  19  ;  30.  4,  8,  &c.;  36.  30;  41. 
3,  4f  &c.     See  jffd^^isS. 

srC^Q,  manifest,  2.  66. 
I.  sireikr^  v.  [§  70.     See  sm,  tfsw®. 


sniLQ,sffiL9.  InT.KAN-u]  see,  be- 
hold, 5. 332, 333.  [ff «w«_i»ff  suuniT!\ 
II.  make,  3.  24;  5.  25.    [^&iiD.'] 

«r«*r,  Lo  !  a  mere  expletive,  8.  6,  &c. ;  15.  36. 

[Comp.  st*rujr^,  6.  2,  &c.] 
«r«fa-9Mr  8  «rQ9, '  that ...  See  not,'  8. 38 ;  5.  304; 

85.  6, 19.  [See  9*i,  but  is  it  9  -»-  Si^lji  ?  mia4i. 

Introduction,  p.  xx.] 

mrmrMrii,  5.  1 73.      srtarQm^  5.  I94, 

sf^s  [§  140],  'See  1*  8.  29-65. 

ste^unir  ^  srtatr  [§  97,  NoTE],  5.  49,  213. 
srsd^uAiu  [«r«*ty,    $  97,  NOTE],   8.  I. 
srmht^ps^nar  for  Mrg^Mi^^tS,  8.  8. 
«r«b-®iA  »  «r«llr7ur(£,  8.  I3I. 

str/fGOy  n.  affection,  5. 113,  221 ;  9. 56; 
30.  24;  36.  17.  [Ndladi,  p.  330; 
K.  Lex.] 

srfiMor^  a  lover,  loving  one,  2. 1 13;  8.  103, 105 ; 

19.  6;   pi.  ^'/fw/,  mrfitir, 

«M«9,  V.  [$  64],  delight  in,  12.  43. 
<95/yS7, ;/.  ear:  0<Fa9,  ^Qntr^fiou),  7.53 ; 
16.  35. 

riosa  superba^  a  tree  with  beautiful 
red  and  white, lily-like  flowers,  3. 75. 
sautreSI,  n.  [S.  KAPALi]/Qivan:  he  of 
the  skull,' 13. 39.  Comp.Oa/6Bw-L-?6u. 
See  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  379;  Bhaga- 


'  The  word  (^mfi),  in  frequent  use  by  Tiru-VaHuvar,  and  other  more  recent  South-Indian 
authors,  literally  means  *  vision,*  and  is  used  to  express  that  instinctive  apprehension,  or  spiritual 
perception,  of  the  right  and  true,  that  belongs  only  to  devout  souls.  It  takes  the  place  of  *  faith,*  for 
which  there  is  in  pure  Tamil  no  exact  equivalent.  It  is  to  this  faculty  that  the  revelation  of  duty  is 
assigned ;  and  the  following  verse  exhibits  the  sanctions  of  right  conduct  in  a  remarkable  way : 
'  £v*n  when  resources  fail,  they  weary  not  of  kindness  due. 
They  to  whom  duty's  self  appears  in  vision  true.*     (218) 

This  spiritual  faculty  may  be  injured  by  the  dominance  of  the  senses,  and  is  only  fully  exercised  by 
those  who  have  attained  to  self-mastery : 

'  Men  who  have  conquered  sense,  with  sight  from  sordid  vision  freed, 
Desire  not  other  good,  e'en  in  the  hour  of  sorest  need.*     (i  74) 
Again  : 

'  The  men  of  vision  pure,  from  wildering  folly  free. 
Not  e*en  in  thoughtless  hour  speak  words  of  vanity.'    (199) 

In  another  place  he  talks  of  *  pure  and  passionless  vision.*    And  again  he  says : 
*  Darkness  departs,  and  rapture  springs  to  men  who  see 
The  mystic  vision  pure,  from  all  delusion  free.*    (35a) 
And: 

'  Though  troubles  press,  no  shameful  deeds  they  do 
Whose  eyes  the  ever-during  vision  view.*     (654) 

Hence  to  the  Tamil  poet  duty  is  nothing  arbitrary',  but  is  the  revelation  to  purged  eyes  of  that 
which  is  within  the  veil. 
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a&niAiL — Jj^Gaidigar. 


vata  Purana,  IV.  §§  2-7 ;  Kagi  Kh. 
87.  II,  &c. 

<.  .  .  .  amOr  m\^k0  0»«rin_tM 
J^ir^«i  ^riM»7   O^MDA   Qmrtiru-C^  \  * 

«/rii>J),  «.  [S.  Kama],  love;  lust. 

srwor,  the  god  of  love,  15.  41;  29.  10.    See 

mrt^  ^pmi,  'the  sword-6sh  lust/  5.  106;  24.  15. 
«/riiL/,  «.  a  handle,  9. 13. 
siriuth,  n.  [S.  kAya],  the  body,  5.  131, 

241;  6. 163;  11.29;  23.  19;  33.  32. 

See  P-i—iOy  eLL.i2)L/^  tuirdeiDs,  OilL. 
sirtu^  V.  a.  and  «.  [§  57],  be  hot,  angry ; 

consume,  6.  20c(;  12;  3 ;  15. 41  ;  29. 

26,     [Comp.  S.  KA?  and  kam.] 
smfGuru),  n.  [S.  karana],  cause,  6.  8; 

26,  13;  31. 1 ;  49.  12, 

straeaarar,  n,  a  causer,  4.  224. 
sttfies>s,  ft.  [S.  karika],  a  lady. 

•rMamtjri,  49.  2. 

«/r/f =«(]^/£l/E)a),  blackness,  darkness,  6. 

9;  7.49,70;  13.39;  18. 33;  29.13. 

See  sd^GDU).    [Comp.  S.  kala.] 
atr€a>adsneo  j^ihtoaeir,  legend,  7.  57,  &c. 
sireoih,  n,  [S.  KALa],  time  :  saeo,  5.  30- 

32,172,213,314;  7. 14;  12.44;  30. 

20;  36.14, 17. 
MtMk/gffit^  n,  [S.  antaea],  an  interval  of  time, 

12.43. 
aireofk,  n,  [S.  kai-a],  the  god  of  death : 

luium,  9. 70 ;  15. 41 ;  23.  34 ;  29. 26. 

!•  «.  a  leg,  foot,  post,  stalk :  u/r^J),  2. 
135  ;  9-  70  ;  16.  I ;  29.  26.     See 


m^Mmw**^  root  of  the  hair,  8.  1 70. 

II.  a  channel :  ^ntussfreo,  23.  5. 

III.  for  aireoih,  time,  7.  57,  58. 

IV.  [C.  GALl],  wind:  sirpsv,  2.  135; 
8.24;  5.29,106,277;  6.80;  22.23; 
27.  25. 

anfiji(gmr4a,  the  xestless  wind :  ##r«P. 

«ff&u=(i)  saeoth,  4,  26;  (2)  morning : 
sireoQiD,  4.  28. 
^  «.  the  blue  lily,  32. 18. 
^  ;/.  [S.  KALI  =  the  black  one],  a 
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wife  of  Qivan ;  a  demoness,  2. 142 ; 
12.56.  Comp.Muir,vol.iv.p.42i,&c, 

«fl7E)^,«.theair,wind,5.252.  [sirekflW.] 
As  an  eUfnent:  a/nay,  fi/afl. 

snm,  srrearu),  n.  [S.  KANANa],  a  wilder- 
ness, forest :  «/r®.^ 

mrtmCiL^^  8.  3a;   12.  45;  40.  39. 

srmmttk^  a  forester,  hnnter,  49.  8.    Sec  Btr/s^, 

Q(i^s?su3,  n.  [S.  kin^uka],  (i)  the 
Butea  frondosa:  (Tp(^dsihL^.  (2) 
crimson  colour  (like  its  flowers), 
2.15;  19.17. 

®L,  V.  [§  66],  h'e  ;  remain  inactive, 
1.60;  37.6. 

fi.-^C^kr,  5.  85;  6.  180;  7.4;  10.66;  40.  33; 
41.  14,  27,  38;  60.  10. 

©i_*<?^rdr  [Narayanan],  28.  39. 

0i-£JucBr,  8.  109. 

'  Bt^jihrmu,  '  thee,  who  hast  lain,'  5. 1 29. 
fic-4^,  •  wilt  thou  lie  V  7.  28. 

Qu^^,  V.  [§  160],  lay  to  rest. 

St^^it  for  0t^P  [III  Gr.  86],  laying  to  rest, 
8.  109. 

QL^\uLi,fi.  state,  condition,  43.  24,36. 

Qssa[Guru>,  ft,  a  cup,  5.  366. 

Oair^&sr,  ft.  [S.  KIRATa],  QanfiQ^L^Gr, 
in  disguise  of  a  mountaineer,  2. 15. 
[Comp.  Mahabharata  III.  xxxvii. 
(^3.  &c.] 

9(^LSI,ft.  =L/(y)  [S.  KRiMi],  a  worm, 
4.  14. 

®a;  {^p)^^ppeo.  This  is  regarded 
as  a  verb  (like  ««;);  Qeo  (Qeo^\ 
QpQQpexTy  SpQpear^  QpQu&sr  \  fol- 
lows an  infinitive,  and  may=:*be 
able.'    But  s  is  not  doubled ! 

6/>ty  seems  often  redundant. 

QpfiQM^f  I  cannot    See  5.  164. 

9^u^,  one  who  can. 

Qppmr  ^  O^^mrji^  ever  active,  restless,  6.  133. 

O^tCm^tBT,  6. 132,  260.    Here  may  be  «  4^^p» 

[*^P  +  ®  +  ®*'<?««*']. 
ji^AtffiAtCMdr,  I  cannot  remain,  25.  6. 

JlfiajQpurt,  22.  28. 

®^ :  fii^sDt/),  ownership. 
Qi^Q^nesfj  owner, = fc-6H)i-«u*r  cor,  2. 146 ; 
3.19. 


Si§—A,&i9. 


7,  V.  [§  64],  tear;  wound,  pierce: 
LSar,  5.  157. 

009«r®,  a  prize :  AficQurfi,  Lfm/g^i^,  40.  34. 

©&w,  n,  lineage,  relationship :  9^uS 
eondr,  5.  109. 

©«r|a9, «.  speech,  35. 13.  [From  v.  ©«r, 

(i)  speak;  (2)  rise.] 
fiar/f,  V.  shine  forth,  resplendent,  8. 

103;  31-39;  36.  14. 
SeiRy  n.  parrot :  =  the  speaker,  [S&r] 

^^SD^,  ^^»su>^  19.  I,  &c.;  35, 13. 

Voc  Qirtrrii,  19.  25. 
firf«*/f,  parrot-like,  8.  18. 

Lr««0««,  gre-n  (golden)  parrot :  muAQ^,  10. 
70;  19.37.    [By  metoDomy  <o<r«^io.] 
•«rfr«r{A|0««,  7.  13. 

^,  «.  anything  false,  5.  laS;  8.  31 ; 
13.  32 ;  41. 38.     See  S^. 

O^QP^mi^tj  wanton  smile,  85.  13. 

Si^th,  ft.  [S.  kita],  an  insect,  worm, 
3.  19;  8.  79.     [Comp.  LjQp,  1.  26.] 

8^  [S.  gTta],  song,  18.  i ;  20.  18. 

Sff^fi,  n.  [S.  KiRTTi],  fame,  8. 45. 
S/^,  n.  what  is  beneath,  5. 1 83.   Opp. 

to  Qu)€0, 

(i)  As  a  case-ending  [§  251],  'under/  5.  70;  7. 

37;  *7.  30. 
(a)  As  adjective,  12.  a  a,  23. 
Si^QiotarSy  upside-down,  6.  82. 
8ifiiju(d4jiri/f  thon  hast  subjected,  5.  ia8. 
Si^Q^tL,  done  before,  40.  34. 
9^m»,  If.  abasement;  what  is  low,  6.364;  41.  38. 


I.  V.  cut,  rend  :  ©yS,  5.  132,  147. 

II.  n.  luck ;  writing  inscribed  on  the 

brow:  ^'^QiuQfi^,  eSfi, 

SfiwjtQm^^  a  lackless  heart,  a  heart  unblest, 
6.  364. 

@. 

(i)  As  a  formative,  added  to  a  root.    See  a-^I®, 

QmM<9'     So  ^,  ^1(5,  ^|i/,  Qur,  Quilfs,  Qut^. 
Comp.  0Af. 
(a)  S. »  uiA,  earth.    Thus,  ®|<o«Ar«>i_  «  profound 
obeisance,  40.  3. 

(5®0,  «.  hair;  tuft  of  hair,  top-knot; 

head,  5.  287;  17.  17.     [Comp.  S. 

GUCHCHHA,  GUNJA,  GUTSA.] 
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I.  (5^ J), «.  [S.  kuta],  an  earthen  pot. 

QmiiM^L^,  an  oil-jar,  6.  97.  [NdJ(u/t\  p.  337.] 
(y>afer*®i_ia,  a  pot  of  young  plants,  9.  1 . 

II.  ^i-ii,  n.  a  district,  the  west:  ^t- 
iF/r®,  2.  27.     [See  upmns^£»y  177.] 

(^i^iT^n. = ^£-.©;,bowels,  entrailB,6. 119. 
(5£f.,«.[S.KUT],  family,  lineage,  house ; 

body ;  subject,  2.  8;  6.  119;  37.  2, 

22.     [Ndla4i,  p.  334  ] 

9i|.0«Q,  5.  5;  26.  18.     (s^QmQ,  36.  7. 

^(^d),  n.  [S.  kut],  a  hut ;  the  body, 

^^etDffj  ^uihesiUy  1.  54. 
A^|<9<9-A>,  a  little  hut ;  the  body,  25.  9 ;  26.  37. 
«j|f*»-*(S*»-*',  3.  160. 

(5®aff,  n.  crest  of  a  hill,  16.  43. 

Nig*    ®®iAff«i  Qmf>figf*9, 

(5«Di-,  t/.  [§  57],  scoop  out,  make  hol- 
low; bathe,  7.  52. 

With  ^®,  5.  12a     m>sur*t,  7.  41,  &C. 

^iLi^ih^n.  [from  (56jiri-u>],a  hole,  tank, 

3.  78.     • 
(56BBrJ),  «.  [S.  guna],  quality,  8.  117. 
Quality,  13.  46 ;  41,  18. 

(5«Mru9a9,  unqualified,  6.  183.    See  NoTB. 
Disposition,  15.  2. 
Attribute,  I8.4;  22. 16;  41.23;49. 12. 
Excellence ((56BBrii»^«^),  2.3;  4.114; 

13.  28,30;  15.  7;  33.  11;  40.  13; 
41,  18,23. 

^©aoir,  n,  horse:  to/r,  t//7o9,  u/^,  2.  27 ; 
8. 116;  36.7;  38.4;  50.  25. 

^^lo^uL/,  «.  eagerness,  intense  de- 
sire: ^(5  toSt^^©,  (^^(^eSluLf^  6. 
132, 133.  [An  imitative  word ;  but 
comp.  S.  KUTU-KA  and  Qsirfi.] 

(^uuffiuth^  n.  [S.  kurpasa],  a  coat  of 

armour;  bodice;  garment,  25.6. 
(sduttij^fit^  one  who  wears  a  rustic  garb,  17. 
a6. 

(^iLnesr^  n.  [S.  kumara],  a  son:  (1) 
Upamanyan,  son  of  Vasishtha  ;  (2) 
Subrahmanyan^t\dtTson  of  ^i van, 

14.  51  [Note]. 

^uiiS^  n.  [S.  KUMBHI],  hell:  isoaih^ 
24.  30. 


3)U9€J) gflff. 


<5tt56u,  //.  [S.  k5kila],  a  bird,  famous 
for  its  song,  14.  25.  [See  note  on 
20.  9.] 

Indra  became  a  Kuyil,  20.  9.     [See  Kayi  Kh. 

89.  32.] 
(S^pufifi,  the  Kuyil  decad,  18.    Comp.  the  ten 

forms  of  address ! 

(5ffL06a>u,«.the  body :  £P>fnui  [(^L^uDesiu] 
fe.®J)ty,  3.  17a,  173;  5.  215;  24.  3; 
26.  29;  37.  6;  42.29. 

(^jfiV,  //.  perfume,  5. 66 ;  26. 18.  [Comp. 

S.  KHURA-] 

I.  (5(5j  «•  [S.  guru],  a  divine  teacher, 
4.  91;  25.  10.  =:C?^S«|/7^^(garJ). 

(SsjiMrf,  1.3;  60. 15. 

®C5|«*,  5.  270.      0(fujr«Jr,  4.  76. 

II.  splendour:  ^(jj^\£ii\ii>^  [S.  GHRi], 
the  bright  moon,  6.  104. 

(3(5\(5y  f^'  a  small  bird :  (5(5|aS,  (5/Pg) 

[?(5ir>],  7.29,49;  20.9. 
(5(3\^f  //.  =  (5(5(5,  4.  208. 
(5(5®,  blindness. 

®<5LLi»r  [§  131],  a  blind  cow,  5.  347. 

(5(3/^7,  (5(5/F^i2),  «.  a  fragrant  tree: 
Trichilia,  2.  61 ;  29. 3,  &c.  It  was 
under  one  of  these  trees  that  ^ivan 
appeared  to  Manikka-Va9agar.  [T. 
Va.  Or.  Pur.  II.  15.] 

®(f*r,  «.  the  young  of  wild  animals,  4.  i6^ 

(5aD/r,  V.  «.  [§  64],  [S.  kur],  sound. 

(9«/|«|p^«4r,  tinkling  anklets,  13.  4a;  2a  30. 

®e»jr  «4-A»,   12.  29;  .S4.  29. 

®6Ui^,  n.  caste,  race:  (5/^,  5.  154;  6. 
113;  10.  21;  11.  77;  31.17. 

®«w4l/»^<*,  upholder  of  the  family,  7.  39. 
G^'(y(9«^i  a  Brahman,  6. 1 1 2. 
®w,  adj,  rare,  distinguished,  16. 11. 

(56U6V,  (56U/r£v  [e.6U/r«y],  z;.  hold  familiar 
intercourse,  shine  resplendent,  31. 
20;  41.  18;  43.  2,  7. 

Bend,  curve :  ^fcr,  7.  63. 

Shine,  or  curve,  or  walk,  2a  2  7.    (9Mr<&  =  ®Mr^. 

®~'0*v^,  (s^»9ft)iju^ff,  'the  decad  of  joyous 

communion  with  the  saints  in  resplendent 

^*«w,»  40. 
®«»r4P*i8w,  *  Tillai  the  joyous,  resplendent  home,* 

40.  4,  &c. 
'«/(5,  V,  n.  shake,  14.  ^^. 
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(5ffl/6Uttj/2),  w.  [S.  kuvalaya],  earth,  7. 

46 ;  16.  43. 
(5a/2sir,  «.  [S.  kuvala],  the  water-lily, 

Pontederia. 

iS-%MM  «cfrflii«,  <  whose  eyes  are  like  K.  flowers,* 

a  64. 

«>u^  (9«&rA  «f /  fOiw/,  « the  dark  flowers  of  the 
blooming  K.,'  7.  49. 

(5fi/ff6U, ;/.  a  heap,  3.  124. 

(508,  V.  ir.  and  ////r.  be  conical,  glo- 
bular ;  clasp,  as  hands  in  prayer. 
[Q«ff®.]    Comp.  seS, 

a9«9|QP&ucir*,  89. 2;  51.  22. 

(9a9iOM/,   40.  21.      stii(stSmiri,   1.  9, 
0^A{<9«9«rr/,    1.  10. 

^croa/,  «.  heap,  conical  pile. 

^CDMJuP,     4.    187. 

(5ifi(S=-^iP<3f  beauty. 

(Sifist^,  epithet  of  Qivan  = -i*/fr*,  the  bcantifol, 
8.12;  88.40. 

^ifiio,  n.  a  musical  pipe,  flute,  24.  31. 
[(Sifif  hollow.] 

Woman's  hair,  a  chignon,  5.  66;  7.  53 ;  26. 18. 
See  A<'td,  ^Bjkjiiit, 

iD(5mtrr  com/ A  9^ dnor^  ^  alomo,  10.  54. 

So,  (9iP«9,  she  with  hair  rolled  up,  2.  80;  5. 373; 
7.  66;  29.  9. 

(Sffi^t^it,  15.  8.     <gtf«99/.  41. 14. 

(5fA^,  ^.  stammer  out,  21.  38. 
^tp/TLo,   ;i.  company,   band,  swarm: 

-*L^i-£i,4.48;  7.53;  9.25;  11.45; 

16. 13;  42.  26. 

(SQ^(iPt  ^'  [S.  KUL,  kula],  collect, 
flock  together;  «l.iIl_«/  «i-®,  21. 14. 

I.  V,  [§  64],  make  soft,  bruise ;  utter 
softly  and  sadly,  4.  219;  33.  j,&c. 

<5«iP4/f|u4^,  88. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  languish;  grow  tender, 
be  crushed. 

^mi  (gmfpQtjar,  my  mind  grows  not  tender,  4.6; ; 
5.  53 ;  6.  197. 

III.  «.  ear-rings,  7.  53;  10.  69. 
^«rii),  «.  [S.  kula],  a  tank.     Comp. 

^armrdtj  8.  90. 

(5£ifl,  V,  [§  64],  bathe,  6.  168 ;  36.  9. 


§5^$  —  Sm^sni^, 


(^oRir,  7'.   [§  57],  be  gracious,  well 
pleased,  10.52,72;  11. 57;  18. 42. 

I.  n.  sign ;  name,  2.  91 ;  4. 114 ;  40. 13 ; 

41.  23 ;  51.  7.    [Ndladi,  p.  337.] 

^M  Qmrdk,  understand  the  sacred  sign,  28.  30 ; 
46.  J  I. 

isairA(g^urar^  One  possesscd  of  good  qnalities. 
18.  46. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  indicate. 

s^IOy, «.  intention;  will,  5.  146,  219;  6.  133; 
24.  30;  45.  II. 

(5J?/|<S5)iJD,    smallness.      [See    ^ij», 

(3^^y        (5P3P3        (5^JS»,       ®fS^,      ^^&y 

h  131.] 

(Sff'Qttt  sadden,  hot  perspiration  through  emo- 

tion,  5.  227. 
&p*\a'fft  underwood  in  a  forest,  6.  81. 
(3ff\<3,  V,  draw  nigh  to,  5.  151 ;  22.  16. 

(fjcayp,  n.  deficiency:  (^sd/t)^,  ^Gapu 

uir®^  17.  16,36;  22.  16, 17;  43. 13. 
(SPP'^y  ^-  A  fault:   LSfioip,  6.  113;  8. 

117;  33.  II. 
(g^(5'«;J),  a  (^aiva  shrine,  2.  91 ;  39. 

II.    [See  Note.] 
(S^JPiy  I-  V.  diminish,  6.  105  ;  10. 32  ; 

15.  7.     [(5iJ»,  Ndladiy  p.  337.] 
II.  ;i.  a  (tapering)  hill,  4.  98;  5.  96 ; 

6.76,105;  22.17,35;  27.1;  33. 

II,  26. 
(56jrf?,  V,  a.  and  n.  [$  64],  bend,  dance, 

5.51;  32.41;  40.3. 

^/bACm^,  a  dance,  10.  12. 
^oAi^r  ffLiririr,  a  danoer,  8.  102. 

^c«.«,  2/.  be  timid,  shrink  back  abashed ; 
'that  even  celestials  fear  to  praise,' 

7.2. 

«-/-.ii>,«.  [S.  kuta],  *  hut,'  i.  e.  the  body. 
Comp.  4R-®,  (^zf ,  ^tf  «>. 

.|a|«li^,  a  walking  tenement,  25.  13. 

.9i,  n.  a  name  of  Madura,  =any 
gathering  together,  a  confluence  of 
rivers:  s^Q/geo,  4.  91.  [See  Tiru- 
vilai.  9,  19.] 
«L.®,  I.  V.  join,  embrace ;  be  possible, 
fitting,  5.  ai9,  399;  8.  98;  13.  46; 
15.3;  26.5,7;  34.20;  50.4,7>i2. 
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II.  ;/.  [S.  KUT  =  curve],  a  cage;  the 

body,  19.  2 1  ;  40.  3. 
t/(ipAj«.®,  5.  220, 224,  399. 
tK-Lli-il),  n,  an  assemblage:   (^Lpinh^ 

5.  98;  25.  35. 
«-il®,  I.  V.  a.  [§  160,  from  «-€)],  join, 

gather,  collect,  6.175;  14. 32;  26. 

4,  &c. 
II.  n.  assemblage ;  connection,   12. 

56,  64. 

«uiC/rO,  completely,  23.  30. 

«i-^^, «.  [S.  GURD,  Kurral,  p.  332],  a 

dance :  mL^earm^  jv£.ii>,  3. 1 02 ;  5. 1 2 1 ; 

51.  7.     See  Note  VI  to  Mife.' 
«-^€Br,  s^ffiGSiL^ujttGir^  the  dancer,  5, 

170;  7.  46;  15.4;  43.  9;  51.  7. 
«L-^^ffLl®,  the  dance,  50.  10. 
«L.|ljl/,  v.  a.  close,  clasp  hands  in 

worship :  ^o9,  O^ffQp^  20.  15. 
«i-[tiL/,  V.  «.  close  up.   Comp.  OsnthLf. 
«i-«Dj, «.  a  thatched  roof;  a  hut,  shed, 

cottage :  Quiriud  sk^ean^  *  of  the  body,* 

26.  25. 
«L./fjaDtD,  n,  sharpness. 
«i-/r,  adj\  intense. 

A-Af*,  3.  102. 

«i-ff,  «L(]5, 2;.  be  intense. 

«.54i|tjri|L,  singing  with  concentrated  devotion, 

13.  28. 
This  verb  is  generally  added  to  nouns,  ns  ««^, 

^/•ni,  ji^iy,  i«av«v,  &c.,  7.  57;  46.  35. 
«^4/s  «cMBrA  Q«f*by  *the  plague  of  piercing 

eyes/  4.  35. 

«i-6\ff,  «.  daily  wage,  8.  47. 

s^eS&rih^  Bel,  Indian  pomegranate: 
Crataeva  Marmelos^  Z. ;  a  tree 
sacred  to  ^ivan,  17.  37.  [See 
Ainslie,  vol.  iL  pp.  86-88,  where  it 
is  called  (Jli/ra/eu/rii  {Qsn  may  be 
correct?).  S.  vilva  (or  bilba), 
Acgle  Marmelos.  T.  maredu.] 

Sii^e^^  V,  a,  and  //.  call :  dR_u(J/(9,  3. 
148;  20.9;  25.3;  28.8;  33.16. 

ai.m9it,  call  Him !  18.  4,  &c. 

«uu  for  «.<*,  6.  181.    «jA  for  «.^«i,  18.  37. 

d^<£®,  24.  30.     [fi)<9.] 

«L-6a)tp,  w.  [S.  kula],  the  rear  of  an 


3tt.8|l GSITI^JIII. 


army:  ^sroz— <»jR-«Dfp,  46. 7 ;  women's 
back-hair?   asi^GOLptuii^  24,  17.     See 

I.  2;.  proclaim,  publish,  tell  out,  im- 
part :  ^luihLi^  ^^(Sy  e-€a>a^  19.  38 ; 
33.  16,  17. 

II.  «.  share,  part :  u®^,  utr^^  2. 107 ; 
61.  31. 

«-^«ir,  8.  64 ;  6.  266 ;  83.  6 ;  89.  2 ;  40.  37, 
«mNBi-ur^,  2.  a6 ;  5.  66. 

«i./D^,  «,  Yaman:  ^x-ppih^  s^ppar^ 
a!^p£f€um^  5.  180;  6.  98;  13.  57; 
35.37;  36.37. 

Otf  (f ,  «.  glory. 
Ost9.tfiy  O  noble  ones  I  84.  i8» 

Os(Sl. 

I.  «/.  j«/r.  [§  68  ;  see  AW.  and  comp. 
S.  KHID.  See  also  Qs®]^  perish,  be 
destroyed,  5. 128;  11. 69-72;  14. 36, 
39;  24.  32 ;  26. 18 ;  43.  II ;  50. 13. 

II.  V.  ir.  [§  64],  destroy,  1. 6 ;  6. 128 ; 
11.67;  31.  39. 

OtftiCi^flr,  I  ruined  one,  10.  26, 
O^iii.^,  my  rained  state,  88.  1 2. 
««ArO«iix-y  blind,  6.  211. 

Od»6obr6D£.,  n,  carp-fish :  ^iuia^  41.  38. 

Qsifi,  QsQgGs>iL  [S.  KA9 ;  see  (?«^, 

Qsmr^  ©or/f],  splendour. 
QmQpQfijgQi^  O  source  of  light  I  21.  15.    Hence 
V.  Q^QpQfi,  0«Qp^.    The  root  indicates  'con- 
nection ;  light.*    Its  forms  are  0«ap^,  Cmip. 

Qs&fl£f  {Qa4j^\  n.  a  large  fish,  2.  1 7. 

[Comp.  S.  KHAL19A.] 
QsQ,  n.  destruction,  5.  109,  228, 321; 

12.  28;  19.  17;  50.  13.     [0«®.] 

QmQuQ,    10.  26. 

C«i-j*,  a  destroyer,  84. 2, 13 ;  one  ruined,  80.  10. 
[See  rffcr.] 

Q^s/gth  [S.  kheda],  distress:  ^druu), 

3.  78 ;  31.  39 ;  43. 36.    Comp.  QmQ. 
<?tf  fi/eo J),  n.  [S.  kEvala],  absoluteness, 

isolation,  43.  24. 
QmQ^t^ir  [S.  kevarta],  a  fisherman, 

2.  17.     [See  Tiruvilai.  57;   Note 

on  &  II.] 
Qsjfiio,  n.  swine,  boar,  hog :  uot^,  43. 

24.     [Tiruvilai.  45.] 
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I.  brilliance,  8.  103.    See  Qsq^sshd, 

II.  comparison.     Comp.  (?^dr. 
C«i^A»,  incomparable,  7.  30. 

I.  f.  tf.  [§  70], hear;  ask;  obey,  5.  109, 
111,302;  8.31,67;  26,13. 

<:#4r|rf,  ».  hearing,  5.  313. 

C#ii|J,  ».  [§  160],  canse  to  hear,  6.  iii. 

II.  affinity,  kinship :  Osy^  Qstfi. 
QsareuGjr^  n,  husband,  9. 5 1,   [?  From 

I.  n.  a  hand :  sni^  3. 162 ;  5.  2, 4, 288 ; 
7. 73;  8-13;  14^-  «o;  35.  26. 

mmurb  \  28.  34. 

Q/sropfitcm^  a  worshipper,  4.  131. 
flD«*QAr*,  wield,  carry,  2.  1 10 ;  19.  28. 
••|/»<f,  V.  help,  4.  89. 
«&r  A|«p«urdr,  Vishnn,  23.  39. 
mmibtorxi,  recompense :    i^t^Mfumrffi,  22.  6,  40 ; 
4a  4. 

II.  trunk  of  an  elephant :  ^ihiSms, 
5.  161;  6.  94. 

III.  place;  space,  3.  78. 

m>mtjp,  completely,  so  as  to  fill  np  the  void,  8. 7<i. 

€a)mujdrz=sfudr^  a  base  fellow,  23.  2. 
[See  K.  and  N.  Lex.] 

fiD^to  [S.  kailasa],  ^ivan's  paradise: 
<say^,  2.  146. 

Otfiri(5,  ;/.  a  heron,  11.  77.  [Tiru- 
vilai. 48.] 

QsniEj^^  «.  perfume,  7.  66. 

0«rB|9«fr|«9C);9^«v»  .  .  .,  'haying  coils  of  dark 
hair  that  drinks  in  perfume/  16.  53. 

QsiriiGos^  n.  the  bosom,  2. 16;  5. 300; 
7.5a;  14.33. 

Qmtiammut,  women,  6.  5. 
Otf/rzf  =  €S(s§i,  ^^sth  [from   O-sir^, 
crooked,  flexile.     S.  kOta],  I.  a 
flag,  banner,  2. 104;  9.  10  ;  19.  3K, 
40;  25.  I. 

Qari9.\uiAm*,  a  placc,  18.  lO. 
0«A»0«rip.Curflr,  4.  95 ;  9.  63. 

II.  a  creeping  plant,  6.  77  ;  33.  6. 
Qsni^jSM  =  @^®,  pincers ;  jaws ;   an 
elephant's  jaw,  4.  63^ 


C«(i(B— Cafiiiig. 


I.  V.  [§  64]  =  fF,  fi(S,  ^(5(&,  give,  2.  88. 

Qsgmi^  II.  a  gift  [?  for  O^ng.],  86. 3a. 

II.  adj.  =^50,  evil,  base,  cruel,  severe, 
S3. 1,  2;  50. 15.     Comp.  aea>i^. 

04F/r®|«D£i),  ft.  [§131],  cruelty,  5.339. 

0«rQi6,  fierce,  6.  76. 

QsrtfM,  Q«r9.Ccidr,  8. 17Z;  6.  213 ;  82.  40. 

III.  for  OaireaarQ,  7. 14;  51.  26. 

QsitlL(S,  v.  [§  62;  Kurraf,  663], 

send  whirling  away,  3. 12. 
Otf  ffLl®,  z;.  [§  62],  strike  on  a  tambour. 

In  xi.  QMtiLuaCior  seexns  to  be  the  Telugu  im- 
peratiye,  first  person  plnral :  KOjjlMU, '  strike 
we!* 

Qsneaari^io^n.SLcloud:  Qu>sii>^  80.  17. 

Comp.  3, 65~95- 

An  epithet  of  Qivan :  <?»«*.  [Comp.Tin1vilai.19.] 
Qairesart^dr£M=Osirmu,ffi.     In  40.  4, 

8,  &c.  =  0^r<r6BBr(7£.C9r. 
Qsnfli^^  n.  cluster,  6. 119. 
Qstroigi  for  Osn^^^  18.  37 ;  51.  22. 
Qsfru)\Li^  n.  a  branch,  bough:  QatruLf^ 

6.76;  18.  24;  40.21,37. 

Qsntui^  n.f  «Q«n6ty,  0«r(yO«ri&L/,  5.  266;  6.77. 

C«/ra)|6a)u),  roundness  :  fiirilQ,  40. 37. 
O^F/rtu,  z;.  [§  57],  pluck,  cull :  UfS,  18. 4, 
&c;  41.  25;  42.  22. 

Qmrorm  \  It  may  be  a  Telugu  form :  amu  +  6. 

I.  V.  [N.  Lex.],  kill,  destroy,  5.  384 ; 

9.  70;  12.  9,64. 

II.  Qsnid\Qeon^  an  expletive,  generally 
with  an  interrog.,  5,  329 ;  22. 37. 

mOrff  Qsr*»  Cm,  < When,  ah  I  when  t'  27.  4,  8cc 

Od>/r«3/6Dfi/,  n.  a  creeper,  a  kind  of 
Bryonia,  6. 5 :  QsnQj€a>^^  Q^dj^irtu. 

QsfTlfi,  V.  [§  64],  sweep  down,  carry 
away — as  a  torrent,  8.  84;  6. 187. 
Comp.  sLfi. 

QsiQ^^GS^Lt.  The  idea  is  'luxuri- 
ance,   softness,   tenderness.'    See 

0«rG^|*;(?ji*,  6.  144.     0#r(5p'^l*i^,  22.  17. 
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Q«rQp|iocRff,  6.  104,  105.     Comp.  «(Sp|iocBi4. 
Q«r(y|»ri^,  husband,  9.  la. 
0«r(jp|*^,  tender  shoot,  5.  270. 

QmiekriofiA  QsrQptgi,  6.  14.    Comp.  6.  138. 

Otf ^ar|^,  V.  kindle ;  burn  up,  6.  73. 
Otf/reflrjaflj  n.  a  fire-brand,  6.  33. 
Qaff&r^^  ft.  pillage,  booty ;  pestilence, 

4.  35- 

QsfT&T,  V.  take,  receive,  acquire, 
comprehend,  3. 112;  5.  5, 181 ;  22. 
37,  &c. ;  36.  9-1 1 ;  46.  4.  [Corr.  to 
0*/r®,  §  56.  (III).]     See««r. 

QMr4r\Q«ri,  6.  5. 

<N«rO«r«frQ,  by  what  means?  5.  216,  352. 
Qsrmkn.^,  what  (it)  has  seized,  4.  63 ;  22.  37. 
[But  sec  0#r««ru^^.] 

Qsn&r\GDs,    n.y   Qsn&r{LL)un(d^   tenet ; 

fact,  2.8,30,45,61;  5.180. 

ioai«0«ri^«P)AitN,  <TilIai  that  contains,  holds, 
(^ivan,  the  Dancer — my  gem,'  81.  4,  &c. 

Qsnp]pui^  n.  victory :   Q&ipfB ;    from 

Qstreo,  9.  63. 
QfrppM  ^knt^  a  royal  charger,  8.  116. 
'       Qsrpp^  enuj  6.  113. 

Nig.  QmrppQiO  mOrma  Qmpfi 
S 

Qaadreoip^  n.  a  tree :  Cassia  fistula, 
8.  94, 97;  9.  73;  13. 17;  84. 39.  It 
has  long  fragrant  yellow  leaves. 
[Ainslie,  vol.  i.  p.  6i.] 

Qunbttilt^  iMrf^A  Qmn^mofi,  <  cassia  that  gleams 

like  gold,*  6. 114. 
Qmr^irmpuntt,  Qivzn,  5.  1 82. 

[«cArnrf  srimfiA  Qsntrmp;  snot 
rnvkmrn  lOritSp  (stgA  Qmrttnop  : 
<  His  chaplet  cassia,  whose  perfume  fills  autumn- 
groves; 
And  cassio'garlands  bright  His  beauteous  breast 
adorn.* — ^Perun-dcvanar,  upmr^rff,  1.] 

I.  Qsn,  n.  a  king,  god :  Jifir*,  4.  157 ; 

5.  116-119;  8.  47;  9.  28;  13.  20; 
38. 6,  i  o ;  36.  37 ;  37. 5.  See  Qsitm, 
Qsawnear,  Qsnear^ar. 

II.  as  adj.  great;  beauty,  2.  72. 

(:sr\sifi,  a  Qaiva  shrine.  =f^mttm^fimp,  the  great 
estuary:  Otj(y*^i»p,  1.  3;  4.157;  18.  24;  48. 

See  C«ri94>  [Qmi  +  fi)4>],  a  palace,  temple. 

III.  V.  [§  64],  link  to,  string  on,  47. 1 1 . 
Qsirisi(s,  n.  the  silk-cotton  tree,  Botn- 

bax  gossipinum,  39.  2. 


c»»^ — 


(J#r/f ,  n.  [S.  KOTi],  ten  millions,  8. 4; 
4.44;  16.14. 

[For  0«r#^  a  banner,  2.  104.] 

Qstmu,^  n.  the  intense  beat  of  the  hot 
season,  8.  71. 

I.  QsneSar^  n.  [S.  KONa],  a  curve,  16. 29. 
Qsr^^i  iimp,  the  nmcb-corTed  crescent  mooo, 

86.37. 

II.  Qsrs^,  V.  n.  bend.    See  Qss<d. 
^•fm^^,  ^  70. 

0#ir^,  n.  fault,  impurity,  7.  39 ;  19. 
40,25;  48.2. 

Qsr^fiLQ,  V,  purify,  7.  19,  66;  8.  117;  19.  10; 

28.  3a 
Qsifi^^,  pore,  22.  17;  81.  20. 

Osffcn^,  n.  a  wreath  of  flowers :  O^ ^ 

«)^(5^«>,  7.  53. 
Qan\^^wtS^  the  dragon-fly,  Euplea 

splendens,  10. 4,  &c.     See  C7«r  and 

Qsnuih,  n.  [S.  KOPa],  anger:   fiarii, 

8.  73- 
OsntMru)^  ft.  [S.  komala],  tenderness, 
6.  270;  6. 77 ;  41. 23.   [Or,  by  met. 

0#/7|u)/rar=(?«/r,king,5.55;7.63;  48. 9; 
45.  10;  48.  3. 

QsffuSio^ «.  [(?« /r  +  ®«>],  a  palace,  tem- 
ple, 5.  55,  3^^;  9-  15,19;  12-9; 
22.39;  87.21,37. 

I.  «.  beauty:  Otf/r«»  fii/3wr(u/rar,  11. 77; 
61.  22.     Comp.  QsneOih. 

II.  branch  of  a  tree:  tuffdOaawLf, 

Qsrp  Qp9br «  QsfiU^^Qj^,  honey  from  the  bongh, 

8.  X57;  1».  35;  W.  39. 
Osireoffeoth,  n,  [S.  k5lahala],  ?ssQsir 
€ons€OLb,  uproar,  12. 29. 

I.  n.  [S.  KOLA,  gola],  majesty,  splen- 
dour, beauty,  seemly  array,  form, 
2.30,72;  5.170,257;  r.igiadv.);  8. 
50;  10.72;  18.io;80.i6,i7;43.7. 

QsriA  «i4/*^,  in  auspicions  majesty,  18.  42. 
C«rfM#  #«N-Airdir,  14.  50 ;  16.  43. 
C«rM  MBp  Ccirdr,  88.  40. 

II.  epithet  of  tivan,=*form  unique,' 
5.  170. 
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III.  a  raft:  Q^uuth,  H^br,  SO.  I2. 
Qsnaiemu)^  n.  [S.  kaupinaX  a  small 

waist-doth,  12. 2. 
Osfftfi^  n.  domestic  or   wild   fowl: 

<?^»«»,  7.  29;  20.  9. 
Q^W€r,     See  Qswmr. 
Qaaar^  n.  a  king :  0«r,  O^rlfDrar,  1. 9 ; 

2.40;  5.59,118,119,219,339;  7.50; 

9.7;  10.1,52;  I6L11;   19.1,17, 

^5,31\  38.  16,  40;  43.  9. 

C^rara*,  a  83;  18.  46. 

Qsmrfi^  n.  [S.  GAURi],  a  name  of  (^atti, 

9.3- 
0^rflrfiy,z;.a.grasp, take,  8.133.  [^arcy.] 


^^th^  n.  [S.  jagat],  the  world:  ft-^^^, 
4.  68;  21.  10;  41.  35. 

^\s€iLD  {^^mnh\  [S.  9AKALA]  :  (l)  all ; 
(2)  material  being. 

^\meoit.    Notes  IV,  XII. 

l.^math^  siB(s^n.  [S.9ANKHA],a  conch- 
shell,  7.51;  9.53;  20.9;  49.57. 

OaMrirj^Ag,  7.  29. 

II.  n.  an  assembly  [S.  sam  +  ga],  48. 
39.  [SeeficseSfBartuirt^io,  51, 55, 56.] 

^B3su>u),  n.  [S.  SAM  +  ga],  association ; 
opposed  to  /fffeuffih  [S.  stha]:  that 
which  has  power  of  locomotion, 
1.30. 

^Batf€Br^  n.  [S.  9AN-KARA=:  maker  of 
bliss.  Comp.  fAM-BHu],  an  epithet 
of  givan,  5.241,256;  10. 25;  22.37; 
23. 1 o ;  44. 6.  (  =  s^s^eo/f  WLtmi^ffs^ 
Qo/aar;  but  from  S.  9AM  +  HR1= 
destroyer.  See  Tiru-arul-payan 
1.8,9.    Note  XII.) 

^^6a>^aj6Br,  n.  the  essential  Being,  6. 
X20,  121. 

«r4>«ifi>  0u#9*«g4r|g^  ^rgWwS^umOr.    [S.  SaJI- 

JAN.]    ##9#»#4»#-*#r#ift,  esBence. 
^«D£-.,  n,  [S.  jata],  top-knot  of  braided 
hair,  5. 256 ;  6. 144 ;  12.««,  ^7\  88.3; 
34.7,24;  39.5. 

^mu\C\J^S**»  28.  27.     Mpmp  mri  #Mt^  86.  2. 
^w-umsbfj  6.  4.     *mujuCiudi,  8.  64. 


ffiludb — ffirco. 


^ilL^LD.n,  rule,  regulation,  30. 6.  [Per- 
haps S.  SHASH,  SHAT.] 

sil®  [S.  fATH],  evil,  10.  a5(?). 
^eSori^uiy  n.  [S.  chanda],  Violence. 

^«BkrL.|nr(5^,  a  hurricane,  4.  55. 

^6Mr(?£-.*ir|«/r(u@)if  [S.  CHANDA +  I9- 
VARA  +  NAYANA  =  *  Durga's  Lord's 
devotee'],  a  devotee,  15.  25-^8; 
P.Puran.  III.  (vi),  vol.  1.  p.  512. 

9^n^n,  [S.chatura;  comp.^/5^rf?ttiu)], 
(i)  ability,  cleverness:  siginuutr®^ 
^auiir^fiujth,  4. 71;  5. 56;  12.  30,  74; 
36.5. 

(2)  four  [S.  chatur]. 

'^'lo>«*= »»*!<»>*•*',  Brahma;  jyw*,  14.  18. 

^>5©[S.9AKTi],'energy,'4.44;  9.i.  See 
introduction  to  7,  and  Note  XIII. 

In  ^iTa-Sana-bodham,  p.  59,  is  a  valuable  ex- 
cnrsos  on  Qatti. 

si^eanh,  ^i^,  n.  [S.  CHANDANa],  sah- 

dal-wood:  SantcUum  alburn^  3.  89; 

4.  ao3;  17.  29. 

^mfiffOf^  n.  [S.  CHANDRA]^  ^Qsfftndr, 
the  moon-god,  8. 85 ;  12. 13 ;  13. 58. 
In  the  slaughter  at  Dakshan's  sacri- 
fice he  lost  his  head. 

C##ia«#P#dr,  a  name  of  Qivan. 

##P^4^ui&  [S.  chandra^dvIpa],  a  shrine  so 

called  (?),  2.97. 
^tatuth^  n.  [S.  SAM  + 1= together],  sect, 

8.17,  79;  11.65;  15.  ai;  43.9. 
^wumrfi,  n,  sectarian  disputant,  4.  5a. 

I.  [S.  jaya],  victory,  2. 58. 

#u|#«il  [S.JAYA.jaya],  victory!  4.8;  6.3,248. 
See  Q^pfi,  Qmi4i*. 

II.  n.  [S.  kshaya],  destruction,  12. t6. 

^/r®,  n.  [S.  sarit],  a  thread,  string, 
12.  a. 

^ffesarih^  H.  [S.  CHARANa],  a  foot;  sup- 
port, 4.  105;  10.  34. 

S^rreia;  n.  refuge:  ^est^saeow,  6. 257 ; 

30.  23. 
sfffith,  n.  [S.  5RADDHA,  V'fRAT],  faith; 

devotion:  GirfiGOfi,  4.51. 
^/^,  V.  [§  57],  be  overturned,  14. 13. 
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I.  n.  [S.  jala],  water,  12.  6,  7. 

II.  malice  [S.  chhala],  12.  6,  7, 18. 
[Comp.  Muir,  vol.  v.  p.  365.] 

^eoasfinm^   n.   [S.  jalandhara],  an 

Asura  slain  by  ^ivan,  12.  69. 
^«9,  z;.  [§  64 ;  S.  chal],  be  weary; 

spent,  4.  59;  49.  58. 
^«9|uL/,  «.,  2. 139;  11.  70. 
^a/«Bu,  «.  [S.  chapala],  fluctuation: 

^Qj^eossL^eo^  weakness,  as   of  an 

infant,  11.  66;  50.  17. 
^tfis(^,  n.  fault ;  ignorance ;  falsehood : 

sifiMQesrar,  80.  6. 
^/r,  V.  irr^^.  [§  58],  die:  ®/e),  ^w, 

3.165;  5.  12,13,72,335;  14.17; 

35.35;  50.23. 

0«4P«ur,  28.     #n&s#r(gA,  6.  56. 
#r#«)«##^  death,  80.  23;  61.  29. 

firsnih^  n.  [S.  sagara],  a  sea,  4.  25. 

^/r®, «;.  deviate ;  'the  overturned  offer- 
ing,' 14. 13. 

^ttfi^  n,  [S.  jATi],  tribe,  caste,  15. 26; 
31. 17;  49.  58. 

^cTfifiaih^  n.^  =jpriOj  «%a  [S.  sastra], 
science,  2.  96;  4.  51 ;  11.  65. 

I.  ^.  acclamation,  with  loud  acclaim. 
In  2.28,Com.says(a5^«D/r<F(?<F«i/«€»r. 
If  so,  from  S.  sarathi  ;  43. 39 ;  45. 
1 8.   [Comp.  ^ajkffi  and  S.  sadhu.] 

II.  V.  apply,  put  to,  close,  12.  8. 
^nifiihj  ^trikjf^  n,  [S.  ^anta],  aromatic 

fragrant  paste,  2.31 ;  4. 203 ;  6. 1 20 ; 
10.  70;  41.  6. 

###«#  #r*Par/,  those  anointed  with  sandal-wood 
paste  perinme,  17.  39. 

a'nu^  V.  tr.  and  intr.  bend,  bow,  5. 25. 

#rtir  jy«*v>  undeviating  affection,  4.  86. 
s/riueo^  n,  beauty,  4.  31. 

Nig.  ^nj*i  mOnjfi  QiaburQ 

1  S 

a^ni—Qfit,  V.  [§  60], cling;  approach, 
draw  near,  1.  87;  4.  71;  5.  56;  7. 
50;  10.34;  11.50;  21.28;  27.3; 
86.5;  45.8. 

<F/ra;,  V.  [§  70],  abound:  ^/r«tf,  ^neo^ti, 
♦d  2 


dF  (t  i(  €&  "*  ^oi  sSr. 


much,  abundantly,  utterly,  16. 44; 
19.  38;  25.24;  33.36. 

12.    See  introduction  to  12. 
^irpjpf,  V.  speak,  declare :  ueodf^/r/qgy, 

14.  17, ;  36.  5.    Comp.  ^n^, 
fi*/ra)63Bfl,«.[S.9iKHA-MANi],gem  worn 

on  the  crest:  Qivan,  30.  18 ;  49. 56. 

9dQs€5r^  adv.   [§  273,  ciear  =  cigw\ 

tightly,  5.130;  36.  40;  37.  4,  &c. 

^l1®,  n.  excellence,  10.  28. 

9/lt^ar,  n,  [S.  fiSHjA],  the  excellent 
one;  pi.  &LLu.n^  saints,  9.74;  10. 28; 
30.7;  42.6.  Com^.eS&LLi^rr.  Some- 
times confounded  with  &fifiir. 

fi^«_/f, «. blind  men,  ignorant  persons: 
^(3i_/f  [«^=®(3®],  51.  33. 

See  HP'»9rsi,  73. 7 :  ^^;iy«9|t9t^u|fi^i.jd»^|<?urM, 
like  a  blind  man  that  has  stumbled  over  a  sleep- 
ing tiger.  See,  also,  the  same  28.  i,  where 
fi^O,  A.,pCnS*»tS0hLjb,  auOr,  (9p4r,  mmib,  Q^tSQ,  lor 
and  io(g4r  are  the  eight  imperfect  forms  in  which 
a  human  embryo  may  develope. 

fi^f^,  n,  white  ants  :  &^€0^  sGaptunar^ 

6.  163.    [See  N.  Lex.] 
Sesi^,  V.  tr.  [§  64],  destroy :  O^f®, 

15.  »5;  88.  7. 

V,  intr.  [§  57],  perish,  25.  9. 


I.  n.  [S.  chitta],  mind,  as  seat  of  voli- 
tion, 8.41;  7.  57;  11.  64;  15.  22; 
17.  10,  11;  31.  27. 

a^^mnb,  51.  3.     G^jneifiSkir^,  7.  la. 
Si^fitBarrAj  changeful  moods  of  mind,  10.  13. 

II.  n.  [S.  siddham],  assurance,  4.  42 ; 
42. 40. 

&^fiGir^  n.  [S.  siddha],  the  perfect,  the 
perfecter;  an  epithet  of  Qivan,  29. 
31;  37.30;  46.  7. 

fl/FjS,  «.  [S.  siDDHi],  (1)  a  name  of 
^^A  9'  3 ;  («)  a  supernatural  gift, 
2.93;  *9- 39.   [See  T. Va.  Ur.  Pur. 

IV.  93.] 

©/F^asw,  thought :  fiiFGo^,  1.  47,  82  ; 

5.  loi ;  20. 19;  45.  33;  47. 11. 
©^^,  V.  [§  64],  think,  5.  100,  312; 

8.  100;  45.33;  47.37. 
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I.  V.  perish:  Qi^tT^,  15.  51;  49.  21. 
A  play  on  Gi^tTLDes^. 

II.  scatter,  8.  88;  9.9. 

9^ffih^  «.  [S.  sindura],  vermilion, 

18.  20. 
Wea^,  n.  [S.  chit,>chinta],  thought, 

mind  :  ©i^&Br,  fi^ii,  1. 17,  19;  5. 

312,  313;  10.57;  17.19;  19-  13; 

22.19,39;  23.15;  80.  18;  47.43- 
Qimfiiun^  19.  23. 
fi/7a>,«.  [S.f  iRAs], = O^arfirf),  ^to,head, 

l.io;  13.22;  14.37,56;  22.22. 
SirnuuaraR,  n.  Trichinopoly,  4.  154. 

[Tiru-9ira-palli.] 

^//?,  V.  [§  64],  smile,  deride,  mock, 
4.  68;  5.  232  ;  11.  12  ;  21.  3a,  33; 
32.41. 

0^|ijrtJ,  V,  [$  160],  cause  to  deride,  6. 19a,  193. 

Qso,  some.  [See  K.;  N.;  Nan.  Sut, 
170.] 

In  7.  6,  25,  ^D«»«n/^«»C«r  ?  *Are  these  mere 
trifles  ? '    Comp.  O^,  O^,  ^^. 

I.  «.  an  ankle-ring  worn  by  dancers, 

2.53;  7.51;  9.53;  11.80;  18-69; 
41.  15. 

II.  V.  tinkle,  sing;  sound  (as  a  Scaii^L/), 
7.29,47,51;  8.73;  18.  69;  41.15. 
See  ^/f,  5>d7. 

SsQt,  v.  [§  64],  rise,  bristle  as  hairs  on 
the  body  from  emotion,  4.  83.  So 
9eSln9eSlff^   27.  31.     See  WLQairtDth, 

©?6u,  «.  [S.  91LA],  a  bow :  €fi«i,  =  a 
mountain  bent  as  a  bow,  5.  51 ; 
6.  40,  113. 

Cntoutk,  28.  12. 

fla/|J>,  n.  [S.  91VAM,  V'9Vi],  blessed- 
ness, 5.  19;  8.  33;  11.  10,  16,  17; 
15.6;  51.3,339. 

Qmmfi,  6.  164. 

V.  ft.  [§  66],  be  red:  O^a/.     See  Q^. 
&^A  {9euui\  «.,  1. 12,  17;  8.  56,  62; 
5.34;  7.  12;  11.  25;  22.8. 


#6UlJLJJlI) Jrgffag. 


fifi/UL/j<i) = easeonsLfif)^  Kaila^a,  19. 1 1 . 

S^mnliL^r^^ffQ^  I  18.  6i;  22  and  28  passim. 
0«iiiyy<*,  1.  63.     SimujLiffmMi,  25.  33. 

S^ULfffireaanh^  1. 19. 

9^Mm^,  5.  331 ;  88.  7,  20. 

&^u^u),  81.  II. 

AM^uM>«4r,  49.  6a.    See  j/^umtb, 
9eSes)s^  n,  a  palanquin,  litter,  10.  30; 

51.35-     [J^urral,  37.] 
Sp,  V,  [§  66 ;  S.  fRl;  comp.  9/f],  in 
glory,  excel,  1.  47,  61 ;  85.  31. 

^|uL/  =  9/f,  glory,  8.  8. 

fi/D©a/,  5.  344;  4.  181. 
^P&,  «.  wing:  fiea/D,  §ip^,  19*  J 3- 

^.P,  «^'.  [§  131],  small,  mean :  ^u. 

Comp.  &eo,  &ar, 
fijir|a)£i3,«.meanness,4.77;  5.34;  24.5. 
^: 

QfiQMMir,  1.  58 ;  6.  70;  6.  145.    0;9C«ri4,  45.  I. 

9fiu,  little  things,  8.  6. 

0^1*»«,  6.  205.     LfOnrms,  2.  I43. 

e^®9-«',  26.  37.    Sijfihfi,  51.  6. 


Sips^i,  short-lived  moitals,  6.  199. 
flar,  6.  17. 
S0S)p,  n.  restraint,  imprisonment,  8. 

89;  6.188;  22.19;  23.1*4. 
9flpu)ueoih^  n,  [S.  CHIT = heart,  soul], 
the  hall  at  'Chillumbaram':  jfth 
ueoth  for  ^ihuffth^  7.  54 ;  9.  74. 

GppAumtmttr,  5.  267. 

fifiBTii),  n.  wrath :  Qsiruih,  14.  a8. 

«#i£i  Oar  ^mitb  auetn.rA,  6.  200. 
Oanord^flffoM.  a.ff>i_cjrdlr,  84.  II. 
AcarCarA),   11.  40. 

GmtiiLf^,  angry  word,  26.  39. 

Garesrih^  n.  [S.  chinha],  sign,  clarion- 
sound,  7.  a6. 

I.  n,  [S.  9R1],  glory.    See  jS®. 

II.  reproach,  10.  47. 

III.  matter,  pus,  25.  9. 
ee,  inter.  Fie!  Fie  I  7.  6. 

ff/Fix>,  w.  [S.  91TA],  coolness :  fimcaw, 
^oRir,  20.  19. 

^^iii/«r*.,  7.  54  ;  22.  32. 
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^/f,  n.  [S.  9RI],  excellence,  rectitude, 
dignity,  glory :  SpuLf^  QiLcar^tL^  1. 
15,24;  7.57;  13.4,29,60;  15.7, 
10 ;  16. 1 ;  28.  a ;  29. 3,  &c. ;  36. 27. 

9Sti,  18.  8. 

9uir, « Thy  glorious  excellence,'  5.  396. 

9r\9t,  'aU-glorions,'  1.  15;  8.  105;  18.  69; 

16. 1 ;  19.  2. 
0/{uri-.A>,  an  auspicioQS  song,  11.  5a. 
9S*>,  5.  313. 

ffuL^Qtuffth^  Thy  devoted  ones,  7. 34. 
9  u  If  GST ^  ffQfftTOfr^  &(g€B)i^'Ufr^^  1.  lo  ; 
7.  25;  19.  aa;  22.8;  47.^9. 
ffOff/DZf  oj/rrf,  true  servants,  5.  211 ;  6. 
192;  49.62. 
ffeoth^n.  [S.  9lL],goodness,  virtue,  7. 19 ; 
16.  46;  18.  II ;  30. 18;  43.  8;  50,  9. 
^.fiy,  V.  be  angry,  6. 193. 

9pfiib,  n,  wrath,  86.  37. 

I.  V.  gleam,  6. 127;  84.  23;  42. 4. 

«i«*  Qurp  ^fotff^  an  epithet  of  ^ivan,  27.  i. 

XL  «.  lustre;  a  heavenly  body:  «/rij0, 

1.38,62,80;  2. 112;  8.77;  5.252; 

6. 151;  18.17,31;  25.38;  27.14; 

84.  12,  23;  87. 19. 
<9i-®,  V.  [§  68],  burn,  inflame,  5.  157; 

6.  127. 

^^QmrQ,  bnming-ground,  6.  151,  195;  12.  9. 
^eAresanh^  n.  [S.  chOrna],  fine  powder 

of  aromatics:  ajgiwuuQu/rt^^  10. 16. 

See  9. 
#i^/7a>,«.[S.suNDARA],  beauty:  JKip®, 

&iP&y  2.93,99;  9.9;  18.  17. 

^t^rOr  sa  jiffisOr,  a  name  of  ^ivan,  4.  203. 

*£D,  V.  [§  66 ;  S.  ksham],  bear,  2. 47 ;  8. 

43-48;  80. 5;  84.38. 
#j,  V,  [§  66 ;   S.  SRU],  used  in  both 

neuter  and  active  senses^  3.  59 ;  7. 

64.     Comp.  Q^nn,  ^iB. 

»iB,  V.  n.  [§  57],  curl.     Comp.  ^ifi. 

^i^ffi*»,  curling  locks,  29.  17. 

<»(56ff-,  n.  curl,  ringlet,  24.  5. 

*C3;ilC»-rQ,  10.  69.     [<?^r®.] 

er(!^ii(Si  V.  n.  shrink,  6.  167. 


JrgAgi— -CffUL]. 


4F(5«^,  V.  a.  diminish ;  waste  (?),  6. 

89;  7.  61 ;  87.  10.     Comp.  &jpi. 
sroiir,  n.  a  bottle  gourd  :    Cucurbita 

lagenaria^  used  for  lutes^  32.  38. 
#Q/®,  n.  stirnjp(?),  18. 23 ;  trace,  mark, 

11.27;  29.17. 
#€y/f,  «.  [M.  9uvar],  a  wall,  26.  25. 
^^irdsth,  n.  'Svarga,  the  paradise  of 

Indra,'  4.  213. 
^czDo/,  n,  savou  r ;  sweetness,  3. 25 ;  9. 58 ; 

20.25;  27.15;  29.22;  88.2;  49.49. 

[See  N.  Lex.] 
*««»^^,  8.  158. 

^ifiSify  "^^  [§  5^-  (IIJ)]i  revolve,  be 
whirled  round  [K.],  6.  116,  127; 
50.  TO.     Comp.  (5«jp,  4F(5ar,  »pjpi. 

I.  V.  whirl,  8. 85 ;  4. 55;  24. 15 ;  26.  26. 

II.  «.  an  eddy,  8.  84 ;  51.  8. 

*(y,  *P%  «•  sword-fish,  shark,  5. 106; 

24. 15. 
4rfiiafty  V.  throw  around,  gird,  go  rounds 

8.144;  6.119;  8.118.  See ^tp,  (5£p. 
^ppih^  n,  kindred,  environment,  4.48; 

8.118;  11.42;  13. 2,5;  41. 17;  45.9. 

[See  Kurral  and  NaladiJ] 

»ppAmAr,  relationships,  13.  2. 

^pfitt  ^pp4Q^ruJ%  8.  118.    [a^^,  tL^.] 

^'2asr^  n.  spring,  fountain,  7.  48. 
(^ssth^  n.  [S.suKSHBfA],what  is  subtle, 
spiritual:  opp.  to  ^euto,  3. 10;  title. 
@£-.« J),  n.  a  bracelet :  eo^ro/SBw,  9.  25. 

©®»  (^)  [^*  chuda];  (2)  see  »iL) 

(3)  V.  intr.  wear,  assume,  wreathe 

oneself  with,  5. 123;  8.  97;  84.  23. 

(5110,  {trans.)  crown,  adorn  with 

wreath,  &c.,  5. 123. 

(^fiiuar^  n.  [S.  SURYa],  sun :  ^(saarear^ 
^(gdsdsr^  14. 43 ;  sun  of  grace,  20. 
6.     Comp.  uaar, 

(5«tf J),  n.  [S.  fULA],  f  ivan's  trident : 
SQfsseau,^  iDQfs^eoth^  (ifi\eS'ieo^\sr 
6Du|uaoL-,  9.  67;  10.  71 ;  89.  5. 

®£P»  ^-  K  57],  surround,  3. 100, 144; 
4-58;  7'55>  8.32;  I8.17;  20.3;  de- 
vise, 5.  79, 228.    Comp.  »ifi,  s^pjpf, 
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9(^4^  for  0^*^,  6.  63. 
9ipA»,  a  company,  24. 1 7. 
o<*#<y  «  ®(sp«*,  84.  31.    See  /f^ 

(5aD/D=(5(ya/6rf?,  a  whirlwind,  8.  10. 
Comp.  <»/D,  (5«p. 

Q<F  [0^,  ^fiA ;  S.  f  rv],  the  mean- 
ings are  (i)  ruddy ;  beautiful ; 
(2)  right. 

O^,  O^cL/,  O^tutu^  crimson,  40. 35. 

QsMMtf  n.  and  adj,  redness,  red,  27.  31. 
Qmiiutk^  the  ruddy  one,  ^ivan,  7.  42 ;  29.  ay. 
QMmnir,  8.75. 

Q#^Ju«NAr,  one  just,  impaitial,  6.  a 8. 

Q^iM^rtogDr,  40.  35. 

0##w#  s  QmJUJxoracockinea,  a  treefrom  whose 
crimson  flowers  wreaths  were  made  for  success- 
ful freebooters,  6. 1 16 ;  84.  35.    [P.  P.  V.] 

Q^im  QtotJIutk,  6.  123.     Q#tf«i  mrit,  19. 1 3. 

Q^iiutt,  10.  68. 

0^(i,  red;  right,  good,  7. 47;  87. 3. 

0^^|0#C«,  an  irreg.  redup. «  completely,  98. 2  2 ; 

86.35. 
0#^|«i^,  8.  77.     Q^M»*»,  18. 40. 
0^iA|«Mo,  37.  II ;  40.  38;  61.  33. 
O^A|««ir,  7.  65;  8.  I ;  18.  58;  29.  ii. 
Q»*\»<!fii*,  49.  31.     O**«o«*,  7.  67;  18. 34. 
Q^mtdl,  9.  54. 

0#*|^«#|«r^,  49.  21.     0^|Ciaa«tiri*',  8.  51. 
Q9§\mt\mit,  skilful  bards,  84.  3. 
OMkJ/rdir,  5.  267. 
0^|Ou<siar*,  19.  3;  28.  7. 
0*i6|Our«4r,  5. 205;  9. 15, 19,64.    0##|jl,  47.3. 
Or*|#r/,  8.  89. 

0#A|«ri£>#fllu#,  6.  161. 

Q,A\mHi,  2. 142;  6.  73;  6.  6;  8.99. 

0^zf,(i)«.demerit,sin:  0,r£fL|ojir|^«Difl 
*«r,  5.  331;  25.33;  88.  7;  40.6. 
(2)  a  shrub,  thick  foliage,  29. 19. 

O^cnr®,  n.  a  ball :  um^.  With  4®, 
9.  69. 

O^^,  0^^|Q>€ar,  &c.,  8.  165.    See 

I.  o^^*.  form  of  0^£2)L/ :  *  of  copper.' 

II.  ».  a  casket  of  gold,  ivory,  &c.: 
Qsuuffff  Qfi^  UfBsar^  8.  61 ;  20. 
23;  26.  2. 


Gffijudb— G^qS*. 


III.  V.  [S.  jap],  say. 

Q^OL^rn,  19.  3.     Q*CiLifi*»f  87.  19. 

O^Iuuld,  n.  correctness,  truth :  O^uu 
u)ff  iJD€a>p^  29.  23.     See  O^. 

I.  V.  [§  58 ;  S.  KRi],  do,  make,  5. 381 ; 
30.  22. 

0^tfj|6a>4r,  «.,  5.  313. 

Q^iueo,  «.,  11.  44. 

II. «.  cultivated  ground :  ^(ueo^  40. 33. 
O^dgULf,  n.  a  slipper,  15.  10. 

G)<9F/f,  «.  a  nest:  0^(5,  0^(s%  4. 14. 

Comp.  O^jvoy. 
O^eS, «.  ear:  «/r^,  7.  a ;  28. 15 ;  28. 19. 

O^FSV,  z;.  [§56.  (Ill)], go, 8. 41;  8.  87; 
10. 4,  &c. ;  11. 1;  84. a7;  exist,  I.30; 
6-175;  pass  into,  5.  301 ;  22.  %y; 
86. 13. 

Q^*»\m^,  the  transitory,  8.  53;  march,  46.  5,  7. 

Creofi/Lo,  n.  [N.  and  K.],  wealth,  4. 39 ; 

5. 189;  9.  6a,  74;  worldly  felicity, 

10.65;  29.3,^7,31;  34.25;  87.3,19. 

Opposed  to  a^^ffoi. 

O^AiMir,  the  blessed  one :  »  9mnk,  2. 54 ;  6. 1 88 ; 

7.4a;  10.32;  18.  34. 
Q^*»mit,  the  blest,  1.  94. 

0^4>«ff,  gem,  10.  2 ;  19.  13. 

Q^ifi.    Comp.  QsfS^  O^dj. 
O^yJ,  t;.  infr,  [§57],  thrive,  luxuriate ; 

blaze  up,  6.  17. 
Q^QP,  adj.   thick ;   rich  ;   swelling ; 

luxuriant. 

OrctfMi/,  5.  26 ;  24.  I ;  29.  23. 

0#(yi6i  8.  168;  6.  117,  156;  6.  16;  87.  19. 

0#<»|iRp,  28.  38. 

Q^nSj  V.  be  closely  crowded ;  re- 
strained; concentrated,  fixed,  85. 
29;  86.13;  41.37. 

0#l9c/A|«^^,  thought  concentrated  in  devotion, 

40.  15. 
Q^fi\*ifip\(S^r,  a  foot  loaded  with  anklets,  20.  i  z ; 

86.31. 
Q90ii0t4f^  <who  dwells  immanent,*  8.  76. 
0#|9|^,  dosenesi;  self-restraint:  Jf-J^^^,  9*  19; 

60.  9. 

Q^£^f  V.  tr,  [§§  64, 68],  destroy ;  con- 
fine.    Comp.  ©ao/D. 

i^s^^pp,  9.  63;  48.  21.    Q^pfiCmOt,  28. 8. 
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Q^jpiuueuQear^  who  dost  confine,  24. 7. 
O^eSr.     See  O^eo. 

Q^areoB,  n.  head,  4.  130;  16.  29;  17. 
39;  20. 15 ;  42  title,  &c.;  45.  1. 

Q^ttrmHui,  17.  38. 

(?<F.    See  O^,  9eu  ;  S.  fiv. 

I.  /I.  a  bull,  4.  95 ;  10.  4. 

II.  adj.  red :  0<f,  Q^dj^  Q^ih^  Q^6i. 

C»|«K^,  the  roseate  foot,  1. 12;  8. 61 ;  10. 4;  18. 

20 ;  24. 1 ;  86.  28,  40 ;  42.  4,  &c. 
C#ti^,  6.  97. 
C#|i9«DipiT',  ye  who  wear  ornaments  of  pare 

gold,  9.  54. 

III.  V.  neut.  [§  57],  redden,  for  ©«/, 

Qs(d^   n.  [S.    fRESHTA],    goodness: 

mareau}^  15.  ll. 
Q^ileai^^    n.    [S.    CHESHTa],    work, 

effort;   Indra,  &c.,  28.  20.     [See 

Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  97,  &c.] 
O^tlfiiuar,  the  Remote,  8.41.  [Q^m.] 
Q^aat^  ft.  breadth,  height,  distance, 

8.135.     [«^.] 
Oi;®,  V.  a.  [S.CHHEDA,  CHHID ;  comp. 

QstL\  cut  off,  15.  27. 
(7^iL;,«.  (i)distance,  remoteness :  ^iTii). 

(2)  a  child :  ^(fiieo)^.    (3)  see  0^. 
CM/rA  I  6. 87. 
Q^Qtjrt^f  Qruttir,  one  remote :  C«'ti«dr  ^rionS(gCiu 

•»*,  1. 8,  44';  8.  38  ;  28.  28. 
C#i;^,  difficult,  6.  97.    Opp.  to  tnH^, 
Qfu,  rare :  j/Stj,  86.  28. 

L  V.  [§57],draw  nigh  to,arrive  at,  join 
oneself  to,  cling  to,  5.  211,  222; 
6. 146-149 ;  24.  I ;  88. 3, 7 ;  84.  27 ; 
45. 33.     See  firir. 

II.  V.  tr.  [§  64],  join,  42. 22. 

C##iMr«ffcrI  86.  28.     C#/|;VQr«C#(fi&,  6. 188. 

Q^neoA^Q^ndr^  king  of  ^era,  18. 28. 

Q^eo^  n.  a  carp:  siuidy  QseAreoi^,  11. 

56;  28.  36;  25.  37.     [Cyprinus.] 

In  S.  ROHiTAsrthe  red;  so  C#*»  from  C#. 

O^eoffl/,  n.  [S.  seva],  service,  worship. 
O^flfl,  V.  a.  [§  64],  attend,  wait  on, 
serve,  21.  23. 

Q^miMtf  n.  service,  9.  63. 


Ga'sm — ^ffirifasd). 


QrmMbr^  n,  warrior,  horseman,  2.  45, 59,  81 ;  8. 
98;  4.  130;  8.  38 ;  18.  20 ;  36.  3 ;  42.  i,  6. 

(?<F^,   n.   mire,   loam,  any  paste; 

sweetness,  20.  3;   27.  6;   84.  31. 

[See  N.  106,  and  Lex.] 
Go^euasr^   n.  [S.  ^AIVA,   from   ?iva], 

^ivan  as  a  guru,  2.  85;   4.  113; 

^.35. 

O^/rrf?,  V.  [§  57 ;  S.  SRU,  fRU],  flow 
down;  emit,  diffuse,  10. 11 ;  27.  23. 

Q^tMMfifm^ggii^tm,    2.  34.     [From    0*/*®- 
beaaty.] 

I.  «.,  =zQuinjfi^  6. 149. 

II.  «/.  [§  70],  The  Ancient  One  be- 
yond utterance,'  8.40,111;  18.  3. 

Qfrpuri^^  what  may  be  spoken  with,  16. 16. 
Q^r^gf^psJIu,  22.  33 ;  49.  49. 

0<F/r^,  «.  [S.  JYOTIS],  light :  #i^if,  g^erfl, 

1.  62;  lustre,  8.  20;   7.  i;  9.  78; 

18. 3;  22.21,32,33;  29. 1 ;  47.42. 

ur^Q^rfitf  7.  5  ;  89.  6. 
Q^nfiiuear^  1.  72. 

iflr«rx>r<?*r^,  the  SOn,   10,  3. 

Qs^n^fiih^  Q^nfi^,  a  corn  of  S.  STO- 
TRAM;  in  use  =iQuirpfS, — SlLfim^niT 
Q^iuu^w  ^(^^eS,  6. 175;  25.  14. 

QmiDGir  [S.  soma],  the  name  is  vari- 
ously applied  (see  Muir),  the  moon- 
god,  14. 38;  15.43. 

0^/r^,  name  of  a  ?atti,  9.  2.  Note 
XIII. 

C?<F/r/r,  V.  [§  60 ;  S.  SRu],  drip,  ooze, 
distil,  1.54;  drop,  fall,  5.227;  droop, 
faint,  languish,  5.  87,  226.  Comp. 
«ir,  ^//?. 

Q^nadsr  [S.  CHORA],  an  adulterer, 
5.  226. 

0^/rfeo,  n.  a  grove :  Quirifieo,  2.  73 ;  8. 
4;  18. 131 37;  19. 9, 37,  &c.  [Comp. 

S.  9ALA.] 

O^/rtpeir,  a  gsra  king,  18.  28.  [Ndladi, 

p.  414.] 
O-^/w,  «.  boiled  rice;  anything  soft, 

15.  28.     {Qfnj!fiup&,  be  effaced.) 
Q^trpjpi  [S.  svASTu],  haill  6. 175;  9. 30. 

See  Q^tr^fiih  I 
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®/rai/^,  the  sun:  ®ira9,  (s^ojor^  7.  76; 
18.  17;  22.25. 

I.  ft.  the  earth  =:i/>6ar;  for  iF/rcDti,  from 
•iTfiy,  5.110,171 ;  7.5,18;  I8.43;  18. 
12;  23.  33;  80. 19;  86. 18  (Vishnu). 

II.  for  S.  JALA = deceit,  magic,  2.  3; 
16.  45;  49.23;  50.25. 

(fj/TOT-ii)  [S.  jnana],  sacred  knowledge, 
mystic  wisdom,  1.  38,  39,  40,  75; 
2.  74;  24.  3. 

©««,   26.  22.     or«rrfi«*,  10.  5. 

©r«r|»ri.«6,  6.  380. 
erorA  «(fiALldrQ^«0,  9.  57. 
e^H**-*!  26.  38.     or«r|«r*,  46.  I. 

(65/rar^,  /«.,  ssimneir,  a  day. 

•r^grdrjjriA,  evcr,  47.  4I. 

fisuuGsr^  n.  father,  9.  51.     See  ^ii, 

I.  «.  a  ram,  5.  13.     It  was  an  A/a- 
metham  [S.  Aja-medha]. 

II.  V.  tr.  [§  64],  shatter,  8.  87. 
^i>sBsr^  n.  [S.  Daksha],  Dakshan,  5. 

13;  8.85;  12.17;  18.  14,59;  14. 
46  ;  29.  10.  [See  Muir,  vol  iv. 
pp.  200,  372,  &c.,  and  9.  69,  &c; 
14.  5-48.] 
fi(S,  V.  [§§  68,  117],  be  fitting,  5.  40, 
240. 

fe4|A(^,  sacred,  eminent :  Cio|^®,  8. 16,  20, 23. 
/»•<?•',  6.  38;  45.  8.    [jB^i^^mm^.-] 
^A«r*,  any  befitting  form,  2.  67. 
/f**^,  6.  225 ;  88.  21.    ^Qmar,  6.  37,  (38,  40). 
/f  A*,  befitting,  4.  24.    #cb>«|«v,  «.,  85.  25. 
jr^s,  n.  beanty,  fitness,  6. 44-48. 
0»<9*^«,  6.  44,  45. 

^A^,  V,  abide,  16.  8,  &c.,  50;  28.34, 
Comp.  /fniB(^. 

fi9niisiji^u^fiGDt^tua&rui[S,  DApA,teii, 
+  JifiK7«i2>,  member],  the  ten  attri- 
butes or  adjuncts  of  the  king  19. 
(title). 


^* — ^5- 


^^  [S.  da^a],  tenth,  4.  24. 

^**  [S.  taksh],  the  structure,  frame- 
work, 14.  7. 

^£_£i),  ».  [S.  tata],  width,  extent, 
51.  29 ;  a  hill. 

^AJoBtf,  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  open  hand, 

8. 163 ;  6.  94. 
#i»|i5|Oo<fi6,very  great,  8. 155.    #tjq^*»,  12.  59. 
^i»-*|^aD#,  6. 105.    #i-*«4-*»,  11. 58. 
fiLJomitJkfiwir,  24.  33;  86.  33. 

0LJtS^,    7.1;    24.18. 

^uor*  io|ib«i,  18.  55.     ^LJbfir«r,  6.  1 34. 
,»MSP*«,  [2.  16]  ;  6.5;  41.36. 

^Zf ,  t;.  tf.  [§  57],  cut,  12.18. 

fi^SitDnjpi^  V.  be  confused,  bewildered,  8. 

152;  4.  83;  5.98;  11.66;  81. 17; 

51.  29.    See  ^^. 
^€»£-.,  «.  a  hindrance,  27.  3.     [^®.] 
^^®,  a  cant  word  used  for  'utter,' 

15.6. 

fiCQ^fULfCiLuLQ,  falling  to  u/t€r  decay. 
^gSGSWy^eaJl^adj.COol:  £^#a),(2^erfl/7y8.l68. 
^6SBr|ao££,  coolness,  8.  21.    [^lIuid.] 

#i*^/#i^ift,  soft  Tamix,  8.  57. 
fitirLjSt,  6.  117.     >iatno«u/,  5.  1 7. 
/t€hmmj*i,  20.  3.     #««rurfifriMr®,  8.  57. 
fiuhLfta*!^  6.  131.     >ififr|<R//,  2.  58. 
fitaJkjrii !  Thon  art  the  cold  I  1.  36. 
fi«iJkjr^urfib,  Thy  refreshing  presence,  5.  356. 

^«bW,  z;.  [§  57],  delay,  be  slack,  32. 3a. 
^fiirzf,    z;.    [S.  DANp],   punish:   g>^, 

12.  15. 
^«ar®,  «.  [S.  danda],  Staff,  18.  63. 
^criTM^dr,  >iflfri-iM*,  a  name  of  Qan^e9UTarar, 

15.  35. 

/^u>L/,  z;.  swell  (as  tears),  8. 1 69  ;  5.  2 ; 
6. 143. 


I.  n.  a  stumbling,  tripping:  /f^iP', 
6.  lao. 

II.  a  pet  name  for  a  parrot,  19.  9. 
fifi^^ear^  n.  [S.  tattva],  he  who  has 

the  nature  of,  1.  61 ;  8.  41. 
^^fiffth,  n.  [S.  tantra],  a  system, 

8.  131,  132. 
fiioDfi,  n.  a  father:  ^suum^  5.  186  ; 
12.  10,  II.    Comp.  eri€B>^^  ^seiDfi, 
Voc.  #A#r£» !  (bnt  see  also  a'^*) 
[?  From  «,  sjcMSr;  /t  being  enphonic  insertion.] 
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^LTLy,  ;i.  (a  fault). 

Z'.  fail,  8.  62. 
^i2),  from  ^ffdsr,    [See  N.  Lex.] 

AiSuOr^/ttJIatsir,  5.  373. 

fiiBQwr,  4. 170;  5.  53;  6.  65,  153. 

A»oty  n,  friends. 

<r*  ^ifi^  ^(&  fi««dr,  this  is  One  of  my  friends, 
1^39;  82.  33. 
fiWDuOr^  an  elder  brother,  9.  51. 
>p&|J^dr,  5.  186. 

fiiSifi,  n.  Tamil,  8.  57. 
fituiB^^  V.  glitter ;  vibrate,  89.  5. 
fiiuir,  n.  [S.  daya],  kindness,  1.  61 ; 
18.  10;  50.  19.     See  ^^u^,  /seauj; 

fiiunuaesTy  the  gracious  One,  2.  96. 
^/reBsfl,   «.   [S.  DHARANi],  the  earth, 

12.  27. 
fiULD,  n.  [S.  DHARA,  tara],  sort,  kind. 

Comp.  fipuy^  finih. 

•r*#^i4,   8.  3,  15;  9.  13. 

^ireij  =  iSt^tR^  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
figuratively  for  a  kind  of  recitative 
preparing  for  the  fint^oD^  in  Qsn^ 
^sdaeSuuir.  See  5.  2  J  10-18 ;  15 ; 
81;  88-40. 

fiffor^  n.  one  who  supports.     [^/^.] 
0M4>iir*  (or-S.  TARA,  excellent),  7.  39. 

^[fly    V.    [§   64;    S.  DHRl],    put  on, 

bear. 
^/f?|(?(ue5r,  8.  164;  4.  179;   5.  72,  240, 

241 ;  44.  6. 

I.  Z'.  a.  [§  70 ;  irregular,  taking  ^,  ^/r, 
and  fiffiT  as  stems  ;  comp.  S.  DA, 
dha],  give,  47.  38. 

/f0«,  grant !  5.  373.     firrriil  6.  345. 
^*^,  22.  36,  37 ;  25.  3,  36  ;  32.  33. 
A*A^f  Thou  hast  given,  5. 104. 
j|f<yii|t-<5«»r6,  Thou  givest  grace.  This  is(Jivan*s 
fourth  work,  1.  43. 

fl(SCmir£t,  88.  31. 

II.  an  auxiliary.     G.  124. 

dt  mm>9fig^  urged  by  longing  for  water,  3.  80. 
fitst\^t^*»^  if  Thou  give  not,  21.  3  ;  82.  33. 

^(^  is  used  as  an  g)aDL./d%v,  with  no 


^9 ^ITIflU). 


meaning.     See  5. 28-33.     [Comp. 
G.  124.] 

P^^(y=P^S«*.    "GP^cy  «««>*,  26.  31,  33. 

9^A<5''9^*(S^»  2.  146. 

QuitSfiiS -QuroStfi,  2.  1 44,  I45.     »f^A(5,  2.  14a. 

/^(5  (^(3">)  is  sometimes =c-eff-or,  ^jjsjt, 
8.45;  88.1,2. 

^(5^(5,  i^.«.  be  proudly  obstinate,  con- 
ceited, 6.  153.    [See  Kurral,  935.] 

^(SuuGaanj)  [S.  darpana],  a  mirror: 

<ff6BBr^£f.,    2*  31* 

^€U£i)  [S.  sthala],  in  y^^euifl.  Comp. 

^eoth  [S.  sthala],  region,  2. 134;  4.  7. 
Seey. 

I.  «.  head :  &ir»,  auireoth^  3.  71 ;  5.  147; 
6.33-36,159;  9. 69;  12.17,20;  18. 1 ; 
25.30.     [N.  Lex.] 

#*«•*,  6. 155,  333;  6.  160. 

^JwikjQ,  begin,  49.  46. 

4tM^,  grant  especial  favour,  7.  23. 

«u»i^tM,  a  skall,  10.  7. 

yjith  A<Sitorp,  3.  15a;  41.  3,  6. 

Acr^^M,  on  both  ends,  6.  3a,  33. 

fihjvriwi.f  6.153;  28. 10.  («-,  be  reckless.) 

II.=@«)  [S. sthala], place,  as  ending 

of  locative  case,  6. 157,  189;  41.  2. 
fieuth,  ft.  [S.  TAP,  TAPAs],  5. 17 ;  34.  37. 

The  Kurral  lifts  ^o/ii  into  a  loftier 

sphere  in  ch.  xxvii : 
'  Due  penitential  pains  to  bear,  while  no  offence 

He  causes  others,— is  the  type  of  penitence.*  ■ 
^mty  8.  97;  6.  16;  27.    #mA  «r£»^,  6.  a  13. 
^(Skfimr  \  <  O  mighty  ascetic  I  *  29.  39. 

fi^szi^ls  [S.  TU,  TAVAs],  very,  8.  81. 
ficS^^  n.  seat,  5.  no;  10.  79;  34.  5; 
88.  20. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  put  away,  expel,  3.  98 ; 
11.30;  12.24. 

n.  ^.  [§  57],  5.  3. 

fBipsV,  ft.  fire :   ^ifieo,  ^eario,  4.  66 ; 

6.173,189;  29.14. 
With  «r^,  12.  59.    9««rL^«»,  18.  30. 
0^*^IPA,  20.  31.    #i0wrip.,  89.  5. 

^iP®(5,  t'.  resound,  24.  39.  [N.  Lex.] 
filfi,  ft.,  6. 188.  =;»6Ffl,  rain-drop  (?). 
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^(tf,  ^.  [§  64],  stammer,  27.  26. 
fiOpihLi,  ft.  a  scar. 

•r4#csp«AiV,  6.  50 ;  9.  59.     Sec  •r. 

^(tf  |«V,  ^.  ^^.  [§  62],  embrace,  25.  29. 

[N.  Lex.] 
jSGDtfi^  V.  [§  64],  flourish,  abound  in, 

8.171;  4,86;  27.26;  37.31;  42.35; 

49.45. 
;ffOTrf((^),  V.  ft.  [§  57],  droop,  faint, 

fail,  4. 170;  6.  4;  24.  22;  45.  8. 

>i«r#|^,  faintness,  8.  81 ;  81.  6. 

^ofl/f,  ft.  shoot,  5. 135;  7.  77;  32.  32. 

[g)G»ri2),  O^ii).] 

^Stetr,  «.  fetter. 
>»iri-fcr «  mrttB»>A(s,  fetters  for  the  feet,  8.  143. 

I.  V.  a.  [§  64],  cut  off,  14.  20. 

II.  ft.  a  post,  35.  29. 

^6Srj  fip,  ^,  from  ^irar  [S.  tad]. 
^6»fl,  ft.  loneliness,  existence  by  itself, 

uniqueness,  5. 104;  6. 152;  11. 51; 

16.  50;  27.  26. 
/j«rf?aj6Br,  one  who  is  alone,  5. 104, 105 ; 

12.10,11.     See  fiih, 
fi€sB\Gs>u),  loneliness,  5.  272. 
^asBT,  (so)  much:   gj^^-er^^  5. 

302-304;  10.  9,  II. 
fi€sr\tDUJ€ar  [S.tan-maya],  the  self-sub- 

sisting,  11.70. 
/9«sr|6BD£/>,  state,  nature :  ^fi\^euu>,  2. 67, 

95»99;  6.38,232,233;  22.  26. 
^/r|/Er^,  V.  [S.  dha],  bear,  6.  4;  12. 

60.    [K.,N.] 

^r*<5»/,  6.  91. 

^/TgOTf  [S.  STHANu],  an  epithet  of 
Q^ivan  as  the  linga,  44. 19. 

fitrjp  [S.  DHATU,  DATu],  the  pollen  or 
filaments  of  a  flower,  18. 52 ;  16. 32 ; 
19.9. 

fitr€a>fi=:fiiea^fifffitrujl  Vishnu  is  Brah- 
ma's father,  9. 11 ;  10. 3 1 ;  14. 1 8, 51 ; 
16. 26 ;  27. 33.  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  230. 

jfiTL^,  adj.  [S.  tapasa],  ascetic^  17. 33. 

^/ruJ),  ft.  [S.  tapa],  thirst,  8.  82. 

finmui,  n.  [S.  DAMAN;  DA,  bind],  a 
chaplet,  9.  i. 


^iTicti9>T — ^jdr. 


/Bntaean^  n,  a  lotus :  stneoih^  5. 104, 179; 
6. 115.     See  ^tr&r, 

I.  n.  mother :  totrfitr^  ^tu^  ^ihosnn^  I.61 ; 
5.155,186;  8.41;  12.10,11;  27.33; 
87.33;  49.11;  50.17,19. 

m§\0ri»,  18.  5. 

II.  [T.  TA;  S.  TAYa],  for  /gnaSaj  = 
fiffcSttj^  as  from  ^/r|fiv='gush  forth/ 

6.  124. 

fiffaens,  n.  [S.  tAraka],  star,  6. 189; 

7.  70;  20.11. 
/Bffffntu.     See  ^(^. 

fittmoy  n,  a  drop :  ^ofl,  8. 1 74;  5. 288 ; 

7.58. 
fiffiz=:u)tr'ieo,  a  garland,  4.  ikx>;  6.  63; 

6.31;  7-55;  8-89;  19-34.  [Comp. 

S.  DHARA,  TARA.] 
fittm^tm^  6.  188. 

fitTBUi^  a  humming  souQd,  6.  143. 

fined ^  n,f  mir,  tongue,  88. 13.   See  /strea: 

fitr&inih^  n.  [opposed  to  ^i/sunh :  S. 
sthavara],  any  living  thing  not 
capable  of  locomotion,  1. 30. 

fiirof^  V.  leap,  18. 32. 

I.  V.  n.  [§  57],  descend,  flow  down, 
delay,  4.  ai ;  5. 81, 82 ;  10.  58 ;  12. 
16;  16.  44;  18.  32;  45.27;  47.8. 

fid^^j  V.  [§  160],  bring  down,  5.  62. 

II.  ^fia&r^  bolt,  bar,  51.  26. 
^/r{^,  ff.  a  chum,  24.  22. 

/Ba&rw  [S.  tala],  a  cymbal,  17.  32. 

^/raifl,  n.  {=  footed),  a  running  plant: 
Convolvulus  striatus ;  see  s/^e^. 
With  ^»(Sy  *one  of  Q^ivan's  gar- 
lands,' 4.  200;  19.  36;  aee/striT. 

0niup9m&^  4.  aoo ;  17.  39. 

filed. 

\.n.z.  foot:  ^^1  «i^^,  utr/Bih^  1.  1-4, 
18;  8.  143;  5.  153.     Comp.  ^/rtp. 

i0Ml4#r4r,  16.  3.     M^tmttjifirir,  5.  179. 
firtLujwmff^  8.  34.     ^r«r>inaa>j*,  ^-  1^4  ;  86.  23. 
C>i«r  9^  0^;9  «jp^  (9««amr,  20.  II. 

II.  for  fineo,  jaws,  throat,  tongue,38. 13. 

u*m90  flrtrr9(.     Comp.  84.  I. 
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fitresrotiT,  n,  [S.  dAnava],  giants,  13.  65. 
finarfS,  n.  a  tree  and  its  small  red 

berries :  Terminaliabellerica,  4. 15. 

[Ainslie,  vol.  i.  p.  236.] 
fi^y^y  ^.  [§  57],  gleam,  2.  71 ;  3.  24, 

125;  6.  236;  7.48;  15.3;  16.  34; 

18.  10;  27. 17;  42.  20,  &c. 
^GD<s  =  LSffiS^  s€OiB(s,  V.  n.  [§  64],  be 

confused,allabroad,  tremble,  6. 109; 

9.43;  88.18,  20;  50.  24. 

^»M>L/,  a  thrill  of  fear,  88.  18. 
^sOiS,  v,f  6.  109. 

^Mor, «. moon ;  month;  «£»©,  4.  18- 

22. 
^68)^,  fid^  [S.  Dif ,  DIK,  DifA],  quarter; 

point  of  the  compass,  8. 69 ;  7. 22 ; 

8.88;  10.59. 

fim^QfisttmBiSrwtir^  JluOr^  8.  1 26;   7.65. 
S^k^t^fimm,  the  east,  20.  5.    mwp  fimm^  4.  3. 
f^^^*^M9i  ten  regions,  16.  19.    Of  these,  eight 

are  generally  enumerated,  here  a9«Ar  and  io««r  are 

added.    ^fC-u^mm, 

^6zsxr,  adj.  [S.  dridh,  drinh],  firm, 
stable^  strong:  fiiL. 

f^^hOhu,  2.  81;  6.  40.     P«Blr(VLp^,  8.  ai;  46.  7. 
fMimm>ff,  5.  156.     pa«r«raM,  6.  156. 
P«BlrCur/  «0«N.ujr<dr,  13.  6 1. 
pa«r0MAiv,  18.  69.     Pa«r«i9^,  81.  37. 

I.  aa5^'.  firm,  5.  zS5\  32.  30;  35. 19. 

II.  V,  [§57],  be  filled  with  dense  dark- 
ness, 26.  37. 

^6SBr|sD£/>,  firmness,  3.  26. 
fiGsarearu),  of  a  truth,  5. 100;  28.  18. 
fi^9eoz=:QfiiDeo,fi€a)s,  yellow  (beauty?) 
spots,  6. 164. 

P;*P,  V.  n.  [§  64],  be  sweet,  5. 359; 

7.10;  11.48;  24.27. 
fiu9eoth,  n.  a  great   din :    Quir   ^eSI, 

29.  15. 
fiiuiTsth^  n.  [S.  tyaga],  renunciation. 

fktrmt^  fi4jrA\grut,  ^rC«#/,  epithet  of  Qivan  as 
worshipped  in  Ariir,  Sec 

^am^  Vfiif.  Comp.  ^i/?,  fi(3\uiH  ' 
the  idea  of  *  return  into  itself,  cir- 
cuit, globe.'    [N.  Lex.] 


^(Tdr— >^i^. 


I.  n.  a  globe,  a  rounded  mass,  aggre- 
gation ;  an  assembly,  4. 103 ;  21. 14 ; 
24.1. 

fioGi^irar,  huge,  mighty,  5. 130 ;  8. 97. 

II.  V.  intr.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  be  collected 
together,  throng,  20.  7 ;  49.  57. 

^itlI®  [§  i6o],collect,  assemble,  14. 19. 
^Bio,  n.  [S.  sthira]. 

I.  V.  intr.  [§  57],  wander,  5.  11,  16; 
12;  25.9,27;  31.  a;  41. 10,18,2a, 
34;  51.33.    [See  N.  Lex.] 

II.  n.  [S.  TRi],  three :  (ipargii^  fiiBLfnth^ 
43.41. 

P(5,  the  real  Tamil  form  of  ff/f. 

I.  adj.  [S.  9Ri],  sacred,  applied  to  any 
person  orthing  belonging  to  Q^ivan, 
2.122;  51.6. 

^•^    1.92;    2.    I.       ^QpStO,    2.    143. 

^1  fe%  wealth,  glory,  8. 68;  5. 19 ;  10. 56; 

11.5,60;  12.  49;  41.  15. 
fi<5\4\A<3i^,  eminently  sacred,  8.  16,  20,  69. 
fe«»««wr^,  i,  148. 
P(y|iorAi,  Vishnu,  4.4;  14.  16. 
^9<pr,  44.  21.     A5<>^^|^|  2.  87. 
[P(y  and  9t  are  different  versions  of  S.  9RI.] 
^«r^fiuift,  2.  79. 

II.  in  4.  4yfi0=:fi0u)s&r^  Lakshmi? 
See  fi(s  and  ff/f. 

fi^A^y  V.  tr.  set  right :  &irffd(^^  32. 35. 
fks^jn^,  order,  regnlarity,  29.  7. 

fio^i^,  V.  intr.  be  (or  become)  right, 
in  order,  8.  138 ;  12.  20 ;  29.  37 ; 
41.15;  45.  33. 

^(S5)/r,  «.,  =^«w,  wave,  3.  151, 168  ; 
5.  105;  6.  147;  22.11;  34.  21. 

i0r^/4^»ir,  24.  15. 

fiQffnfiua   [S.   TIRO-DHA,  ' conccal']. 

Note  V. 
fieo'beo^  n.  the  ancient  name  of  ^itham- 

baram,  from  a  grove  of  trees  of  that 

name,l. 90;  2. 1,127;  8.  i ;  I2.53;  13. 

3,55;  81.4,&c.;  50.24.    Note  VII. 

PAitMJM/,  8.  29.    In  40.  0w4^Ai^. 

^eanr,  V.  [§  64],  (i)abound ;  (2)disport, 

10.43;  28.38;  49.61. 
fip,  V.  [§  661  open,  7. 10, 18;  45. 31. 

fip\lf  ft,  an  opening :  QmnS,  87.  23. 
fiptSCt,  fhlly  manifested,  in  open  vision. 
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^pu>,  ft.  authority,  power,  influence, 
2.125;  3.130;  7,55,56;  24.17; 
25.33- 

ai-«#«lft#  ^si«*  fipA,  the  channs  of  siUy  women, 

26.1. 
B  so  tbat,  1 1 . 1  a ,  a  2 ,  ^  in  the  way  that,  «  ^,g^. 
P^«m^  power,  ability,  42.  a8. 

fi/D^y  n.  [S.  sthira],  vigour :  fipth, 
fiffih,  86.  39;  87. 13;  40.  25;  46.6. 

9^9^*t,  fitin9.p4i,  8.  31 ;  46.  7. 

j&3B8r,  «.  millet-seed,  5.  146,  302; 
6.  156  ;  10.  9.    [With  jycrcy,^ 


P«ir,  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  eat,  6. 13. 
^,  aay.  evil. 

^hio,  «.,  88. 18 ;  40.  6.    ^rffcr,  86. 33. 
^1^,  If.  anything  evil.  16.  25  ;  16.  34;  22.  35; 
49.  13.    fiu,  pL  evil  things. 

^,  n.  fire,  one  of  the  five  elements, 
8.  22, 160;  6. 156,  251,  277;  6. 17; 
7.26.   [N.  Lex.    See^cnraF,^^.] 

^|<?«.*,  V.  marry,  offer  in  the  fire,  12.  50,  51. 
^<?««#ij*«5ivan  (as  Agni),  10.  8a 

^il®,t;.^i.rub,  35.35.  [Cans. of  ^«r®.] 
^oBT®,  V.  [§  62],  touch :  Qfiauj^  Qir®, 

8. 61 ;  84.  27. 
^Uii,  «.  [S.  dIpa],  a  lamp,  2. 97;  9.  i. 
^£Jb,  ^'.  sweet :  ©car,  8.  92. 

I.  z'.  n.  [§  57],  be  free  from,  complete, 
8.  22;  5.  273. 

II.  V.  a.  [§  64],remove,  aboUsh,  6. 272, 
293;  6.28,29;  7.11;  15.3;47.i6. 

^/f^^u),  n.  [S.  TiRTHA,  TRi]. 

$t^fi^y      7.     45. 

^fiV,  «•  [S.  dvipa],  an  island,  2. 71. 

fipJS^y  V.  [§  62],  feed  with  choice  mor- 
sels :  mklI®,  41. 12.  [See  N.  Lex.] 
^seir,  n.  dust,  fault,  26. 31.  See  ^^. 
^Seo^  n.  garment,  10.  69. 

^0«ta>p,  folds  of  garment,  5.  aa;. 

ffidath,  n.  [S.  duhkha],  sorrow,  4. 23. 
c^(S<»,  V.  perish,  14.  28. 
ff^^^g^pCn^,  death,  16.  23. 

^if ,  n.  a  double  drum,  40. 5.   [Ndladi^ 
388.] 


^1^ — die&rgii. 


^£^,  V,  [§  64],  throb,  quiver,  5.  227 ; 

9.41,54;  29.17. 
^GSiL^^  V.  [§  64],  wipe  out,  or  off; 
destroy:   «ir,  3.  100;  4.  100,  131; 
80.  2. 


I.  n,  a  slice,  piece ;  certainty. 

^««^«ir=^«*n_«lLj»p,  85.  18. 
^MdliiQ,  make  sure  of,  28.  a  i. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  resolve,  clear  up  doubts, 
82.  a8,  %f). 

^^^y  n,  certainty,  87. 3. 

^SsBBT,  n.   association;   help;   pair; 
measure.    [Comp.  ©asuw,  ^Sfew.    S. 

DVI.] 
Help,  j>lB«iS©»,  6.  133;  6. 152,  153;  18.  3; 

26.38. 

Loving  associate,  18.  25. 

aaoRrl^ltMr,  a  pair,  20.  i;  29.  17. 

^amr«Mfr,  a  helper,  4.  lao;  41.  16.     m'hmur 

•*,  5.  391. 
PaHr^^aanrffusprtA,  even  as  moch  as  a  grain 
'  of  millet,  6. 156. 

^«ar,  ^sar,  an  imitative  word^  hence 
ffiskQmrar^  V.  [§  273],  start  back 
dismayed,  19.  39;  49.  50. 

^fiwi_ii,  «.  [S.  Tuisrp],  a  slice. 

^otTLa^iJaD^rdr,  *  He  who  Wears  a  piece  of  the 
crescent  moon,  8.  49. 

^^,  V.  [S.  STUTi],  praise,  7.  38. 
^€B)^,  t/.  [§  56],  join  in  with,  stand 

thick;  crowd  together:  Ou/r(jy/^, 

2.  99 ;  9.  30 ;  29.  ai. 
^uty,  from^,  v. [§64],  enjoy;  «. food : 

^uusst^  5.  391;  29.  a  I.   See  ,^tfy. 
^<2><J9.     See  Qsir^uiLSy  10. 
^ujd(g,  n.  weakness ;  sorrow,  80.  2,7. 

[Comp.  ^tuir^  ^CBT.     S.  DUR.] 
jptuff,  n.  affliction,  4.  25;  10.  75;  88. 

aa.    [N.  Lex.] 

Qmk^ui,  8.  71. 

^»*9ff9  V.  *  suffer  a  .  .  .*    See  a^. 
^ugibss^fut^  47.  16. 

^uSA)^  n.  sleep,  7.  16,  28. 
^^fff.  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  7. 14. 

^^IPlCur?  *  slcepest  thou?'  7.  27. 
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^/r,  vJr.  [§66],  2.6.  [From  S.  dura. 
Comp.  ^/D.] 

S^^A^r,  disperse,  26.  3. 

^if^ojth^  n.  [S.],  the  fourth  of  the  five 
avasthai  or  states  of  the  embodied 
soul,  4.  194. 

^(Sfifi,  ft.  name  of  a  town,  2. 86;  81. 1 1. 

It  is  also  called  9/>(9«mA.  See  Devaram,  p.  459, 
&C.  There  is  a  song  in  its  praise  by  each  of 
the  three  great  bards.  Sundara  was  healed 
here. 

^if  [S.  DUR],  evil.     Comp.  ^ear. 
jpfisr,  affliction,  evil,  sin :  up^,  (gi/oii, 
40.18;  51.23. 

^si;|«]r(5,  V.  n.  be  agitated,  6. 112. 

[^ar,^ffl/ewr.] 
^euRs^euih  [S.  dvandva],  duplicity, 

40.  10. 
^o//f,  «.  coral :  u^en-ih,  5. 106.    With 

Q^th  and  ^irtu, 

9*>t  •r«j/,  9.  49;  11.  35;  49.  21. 

^^eir;v.  n.  waver,  faint. 

^•rdrw«,  a  swoon  of  ecstasy,  20. 14. 

^ifiGjfi^  n.  a  ladle,  6.  93. 

^as»r,  n.  orifice,  hollow,  3.  175.     See 

^Pf  V.  a.  [§  66\  reject,  abandon, 

8.137;  18.  a.     [K.  Lex.] 
gisny  V,  [§  68],  enjoy. 

^^/>«D«,  8. 137. 

^SD/D,  «.  harbour,  place  of  refuge, 
home,  goal ;  ford :  ufseSlL^th^  ^es>u.d 
seou>^  €iDS(UGDL^^  4.  36,  41. 

jUSCQmp,  44.  22.    See  fhsi^  <^(g*  gmp, 

^m\uui  =^tti/f,  j^dsih,  affliction,  1. 70 ; 
8. 100;  24. 13.     Comp.  Sl^\uu). 

[uit  is  added  to  many  primitive  roots:  S^, 

^€sr\fff,  V.  n.  [§  62],  crowd,  be  full  of: 
^6Br(y(f,  15.  2 ;  17.  38.     [4|j/f,^|6B^, 

^ot(,^),  v.  be  thick,  densely 
crowded  in,  1.7a;  2.5;  8.5;  12. 7; 
13.  34;  20.  14.     See^car^. 


^sSraril — G^i. 


^691  |69r<jb,  n.  a  stitch. 

^drart£Oti£i  C«f  tt«Bvi&,  a  clouted  waist-rag,  12. 6. 

.dST,  ^lu^^iu^  adj\  pure :  *^^. 

^A|lDM#A«jP^,    80.  27. 

^iij\Quitrifitufrir,  40.  5. 

^|/f/f,  19.  37;  22.  4;  43.  65;  49.  49- 

^•Mar,  2.  51.     See  •«*r«no. 

^aj,adj\,2.ii2\  9.9;  16.^3;  29.  ai. 

^iiQmfi,  51.  15. 
^(L/|€Zoa),  15.  44;  40.  3. 

,^,  z/.  strew,  5.  71.     See  ^«v»  ^<^- 
.^|(g,  «;.  sweep,  cleanse,  5.  51.    See 

^ir<i(Sf  V.  lift  up ;  suspend,  9.  i  ; 
26.  31.     (Trans,  of  ^m^.) 

^fi,  n.  *the  van  of  an  army:*  Qpar 
earesSuuGSit^i  46. 5.  [The  van  cames 
forward  the  standard ;  hence  Qsn 
u^uussiL..    See  S.  dhvaja.] 

^6Ber(9,  V.  trim  a  lamp;  stir  up,  2. 41. 
^6»ir®0^/r^=very bright  light,  32. 
15;  86.22. 

^uih  [S.  dAupa],  incense,  9.  i. 

jgCT/f,  V.  intr,  [§  60],  40.  5. 
Sf^u^m^  'so  that . . .  might  be  filled  up,  closed.' 

^fiV»  ^«  scatter,  strew. 
n^tar^,  27.3;  48.51. 

^\^eurtj>  [for  ^^osareadnh,  pure-hued], 

2.51. 
^€0u)  [S.  sthul],  palpable  essence: 

opposed  to  ^ssth^  8. 10,  and  Utle. 
^iPff  n.  a  thicket,  shrubbery :   ^ffl/i 

^jpi,  6.  81. 
0^fi7|^,  n.  the  cocoa-palm^  16.  49. 

Q>iA®«^C#rSN,  the   grove  where   the   cocoa- 
palms  wave,  8.  4 ;  42. 10. 

O^esbr,  clear,  bright.     See  Qfi&r. 

Q0wig  SLAt,  22.  II.     O^crir  tmfi,  6.  48. 

0/9(L/Q/J>=a  divinity,  fiojeSiuu);  from 
Qfi€uear,  4.  42 ;  5.  8  ;  85.  3. 

O^MlfQutrfrsC^Mfcpi),  19.  23. 

Q^/r,  the  idea  is  *  clearness.'    See 
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0^(5enr,  «.  clear  perception,  21.  32 ; 

87.  15.     Opposed  to  tLQ^eir. 
0a<59,  V'i  =  ^A'*,  be  renowned,  26.  39;  29.  35 ; 
understand,  46.  39. 

I.'z;.[§57],beintelligible;  be  perceived: 
Q^tBeuff=0/fi8ajy  86.  3. 
Oa^  9^a#  5.  378. 
0^//?€v,  «.,  4.  195. 
Q/tJIaStir,  if  one  would  comprehend  Him,  8. 6. 

II.  [§  64],  make  known,  reveal,  8. 165  ; 

11. 10. 
Qfi0oi,  n.  a  street,  6.  124;  88.  34. 
O^aSlI®,  V,  abound  exceedingly,  8. 77. 
Q^eltT.     See  Qfim^  Q^ir, 
Qtfeirgj,  V,  shine  clearly  forth,  10.  76. 

I.  «.  pure  clear  essence,  5.  229 ;  9. 57. 
[=G^;d«;J 

QaW?|«,,  «.,  4. 195 ;  5.  ai8,  359;  22.  3. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  be  clear,  pure,  bright ; 
understand,  rely  on,  5.  229;  6. 16; 
16.  9;  19.8;  26.35;  40.2. 

Qfidimdtfi,  for  Qfi^itfi,  &  18. 

0^a/?|a8,  V.  [§  160],  clear  up,  illumine, 

10.  23  ;  81.  3. 
Q^QeffGurih^  seems  to  be  an  imitative 

word.    See  11. 

Qfifxgt^mu^  a  twisted  tuft. 

Q/ipp  or  Q^4^*  entanglement,  84. 19. 

Q^(Ssr^  adj\  southern,  2.  71 ;  5.  218. 
QfiOrm^  (voc.  Qfi^ei),  'Qivan,  southern  one,' 

7.  26;  8.  4,  &c.;  11.  36,  76;  16.  30;  17.  11; 

86.13;  47.  14. 
0^«drar«M«r,  18.  28. 
0>idr  uraArifL  »rtli^*,  1.  90 ;  19.  8. 

O^ufAi,  to  the  sonth  of,  2.  71. 
0^,  «.  [S.  de],  grace:  ^tp(5,  ^cjfcar, 

10.40;  11.28. 
Qfis(^,  V.  tr.  fill :  ^Qpfiu>  .  .  .  Q^B 
L^iQfdjfiearesTy  8.  171. 

I.  in  S.  we  have  ^019, '  show;'  hence 

II.  we  have  also  ^tij,  and  thence 


G^tfd) — C^iT&o. 


TEjAs;  from  which  comes  Q^^^ 
Gfi^»,  and  Qfi^esr. 

O^ih^ «.  (i)  country,  9. 15 ;  (a)  splen- 
dour, 4. 103. 

QfBfesty  either  (i)  from  Q^^ui^  a  man  of 
the  land,  ruler:  mtrilt^irdr,  efrL^ndr; 
or,  (2)  ?  a  teacher  [Dig],  comp. 
ft-uO^^ii,  ft-uQJtffl;  or,  (3)  a  bright, 
glorious  being  [tij],  1.  la,  63;  5. 
ao4,  31a  ;  7.  8  ;  21.  2,3. 

(?^*,  «.  splendour,  6. 199. 

(o^®^  V.  seek:  »ir®,  3. 126;  5.  124; 
6.179;  8.  100. 

I.  V.  intr.  [§  57],  waste,  wear  away, 
wane,  22.  7;  82.  30. 

C^£M\^udr,  '  He  of  the  waning  moon,'  6. 183. 

II.  V.  act  [§  64],  diminish,  attenuate, 
8.85. 

I.  n.  a  car:  ©ir^ii,  12.  57;  18.  ^l\ 
14.  55.    [Comp.  S.  trL] 

*  Quii^Qfii,  mirage,  8.  79 ;  16.  a. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  examine;  ponder  well, 
wait  for;  seek,  19.  a;  21.  18;  ex- 
plore, 8.178;  6.  38;  10.  7. 

Q/BQidr^  n.  [S.  dEv,  div],  a  god :  Q^eun, 
1.  15,29;  10.  17-20,^4;  20.  33; 
28.  17-ao. 

^^•#,  5.  31a. 

C#«,  in  comp.  a  divine,  20. 11.    See  0^«. 

C#«fC#Mfr,  2.122;  6.117;  10.  ao;  42.1.  [In 

K.  P.  iv.  59  we  have  QAmiis<:u,mC/tmKir !] 
GfimtJffnir,  19.  4.   QfimiQmr,  India,  6.  1 1 7. 
Quis^\<:A^,  9.8;  86.38. 
Quti^Jk\(:0^^  10.  18  [comp.  28.  17-20] ;  11. 

a8;  60.  24. 

(7;fg/r,  (7^Q/ jjpflT/r,  a  ^aiva  shrine,  eight 
miles  W.  S.W.  from  Negapatam, 
and  two  miles  from  the  sea,  2.  71. 

(^J2/,  V.  be  clear,  certain,  confident. 
[See  Qfijpi^  Qfiir,  Ojg&r,  and  N.  Lex.] 

Pj0«4^4  Qfifi,  gain  certainty,  recover  confidence, 
9.  43 ;  88.  18,  ao ;  confide  in,  8.  6a  ;  6. 130 ; 
6.  9a ;  48.  19. 
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(Sfifi>&),  clarified  juice,  honey,  5. 150 ; 

8.105;  22.3. 
Qfipjpt,  V.  [§  160],  inspire  confidence, 

impart  clear  certainty,  strengthen, 

38.  20;  60.  24. 
Q^flpih,  ft,  certainty,  1.  82. 
CfiPp*,  1. 8a. 
0^,  n.  honey,  1. 63  ;  2.  73 ;  8. 173; 

5.318;  8.83;  10.9;  19.  213.    [^, 

C^fdr  MT^,  flow  with  honey,  1. 47.  [K.  1 1  a  i ;  N.] 
Qmrp  Qptk,  honey  firom  the  branch,  19.  2^ ; 
84.  a9. 

•cySaw^lC^rtr,  8.  34. 

C^fdr|  jjf«i6]ai#|io«»#,  large  floweiB  containing  honey, 

9.65. 
^mtfi^/t^,  10.  II.     C^e/«ioMA,   10.  8. 

€a)^|tfjeu,  «.[S.TEjA,TAijASA],awoman; 
beautiful  one,  10.  58;  19.  14;  41. 
2,  6;  51.  II. 

Q;ff/F((g),  t/.  [§  68],  join,  be  united. 

0>frA«|«Ar,  10.  71.    0^9|P>  6.  aa. 
QftrMsm,  lit.  <  things  assembled,'  with  •r#^«/« 
'  the  whole  assemblage,'  12.  18,  19. 

Qtf/r6»tf ,  «.  assembly,  company,  8. 7 ; 

44.3. 
Qfiiru.iB^,  V.  b^in,  4. 45.  See  O/J/tlI, 

Q;sff/rL/f ,  t/.  a.  [§  60],  follow  after ; 
cling  to  ;  track  out,  8. 144;  5.  351 ; 
6. 137;  14.  30;  87.36;  44. 16;  49. 
50.    [See  O/snil ;  N.  Lex.] 

Q^rLj  9^BAf  that  cannot  be  traced,  6.  377. 

Q^ruJmJIurij,  6.  15a. 

O^ri^i^,  connection,  8.  118;  47.  4a. 
O^ffi.^0->  O^ri-i^,  entanglement,  87.  39. 

Q^truf.^  n.  a  bracelet ;  a  woman  who 
wears  it :  QunpQ(ffL^Qfifr&r,  9. 47. 
Q^/r®,  V.  [§  68],  touch;  attain  to. 

0^ri.Ai,  6.  127. 

Q^/TOTT®,  n.  service.    See  Qfiit^. 
Q^nmu,Gsr^  a  devotee,  5.167;  6. 1 26 ; 
7.39;  ^'^5\  86.11;  46.5. 

O^rafrt.  a40«'^  devotee-cnltiTators,  8.  94. 
Qff/r6SBr6BDL.,  ;i.  throat,  14.  43. 
Q^[f2sv^  V.  [§  64],  destroy,  12. 18, 19. 


C^ir^ li^cSr. 


16.  33. 

O^frAiSM,  n.  antiquity,  14.  39. 
Q^daQMttr^umifiGur*,  8.  40,  III. 
Q^rdrjoMOs LfjpoBia,  antiqnity,  2.  34,  41, 51 ;  6. 88; 

10.  71 ;  la  3. 

QfigdtitBLjb,  4.  40.      Qfit^MJ^M  (SfiprAm^r^  4.  48. 

Q^fT(Lp^  V.  [§  60],  worship,  serve, 
5.  62,  351;  6.175;  20.  a;  45.  ai. 

0^/r(y>|^euti>,  ;^.  Brahman  caste,  a 
Brahman:    jtfm^emGsr,  Qoifiiu^^  6. 

112. 

0^/r(i^|«)«,  «.  worship,  20.  14. 
0^/rQ>|a)L/,  «.  servitude,  1.  43 ;  6.  6  ; 

7.  35 ;  8.  83  ;  27.  i. 

0^rctf|iftu*,  ».  a  slave,   6.  151,  175;   10.  27; 

15.  49. 
QfiropCii^,  adj,form  [§  131.  (r)]. 

Q^roff^utf-QurAsir,  *  we  thine  obedient  slaves,' 
20.  33. 
Q^rQptburtrf,  6.  39 1.     Comp.  O^roArO. 

O^/r^,  8.  33  ;  10.  10.     See  Gfiirjpf. 
QfiffQ,  n.  *an  ear-jewel/  or  'curled 

leaf  worn  in  the  pierced  lobe  of 

the  ear,'  10.  69. 
Q^nesS^  n.  a  boat,  6. 103 ;  80. 15. 
G/strfififfu)=ffifi,  n.  [S.stOtra],  praise, 

20. 13. 
Q^rriu^  V.  touch,  16. 20;  29. 17.  [See 

N.  Lex.] 
(S^ireOy  n,  skin :  «-i/?,  ^Qs^u>y  ^ivan's 

tiger-skin,  5.28;  6.  2;  10.  69;  12. 

45 ;   17.  13  ;   human  skin,  1.  53 ; 

25.  5,  17;  leather,  50. 10. 
(S^iTifi  =  fellowship.     Comp.  Ofiirifi, 

QfiiriL. 

C^rjiMr,  4.  120;  7.  39. 
C^rj^,  7.4;  8.  31;  18.37. 

Q^i^  [S.  DCs],  shoulder,  5.  130; 

8.  97 ;  40.  25.     [See  N.  Lex.] 
Q/ttcQmtwhUipfidk,    See  <p. 

QfiwirQ^t,  V,  embrace,  7.  74;  8. 3;  form,  5.  238. 

Q^rQ^Mmib  [Qfir^f  +  Qmr^stb  a  *  shoulder-aim '], 
a  play  of  Tamil  women,  in  which  they  strike 
one  another's  shoulders.  This  word  is  the 
bnrthen  of  the  chorns,  15. 

Qfiireifi,  she  whose  shoulders  are,  8. 103 ; 

11.  38. 
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Q^irea-^  v.  be  perforated,  27.  i.  Comp. 

C>frarr|(sp4^,  an  unperforated  pearl,  4. 197 ;  82.. 
38.     Comp.  OutAmm-  tomJI  for  Qur*vr. 

(S^iTgp  or  Q^rr^  {Ofinjpisn),  n.  col- 
lection, crowd,  4.  26. 

When  aj&  is  added,  this  is  used  as »' every, 

each,'  8. 136. 
8.  175,  with  a  noun;  10.  10,  with  aSkr^O^wB^: 

iMtar,  «rcrir,  CumA. 

Q^npsji^  V.  {Q/Bnar\  2.  41 ;  appear,  3. 
108 ;  44.  22 ;  create,  2. 5. 

Q/trpsi\tB,  show,  2.  10. 

Q^nppui^  n.  rise,  source,  8.  8 ;  5.  278 ; 

7.  78  ;  8.  70  ;  appearance,  1.  80  ; 
6.  16. 

QfiffdrfS^  ft.  the  Gloriosa  st^erba^  a 
kind  of  lily  with  large  red  and 
white  flowers :  sn^^ar^  8.  72  (?)• 

Qfittorai,  V.  (Qfiapai),  appear,  1.  72 ; 
3.  67,  134 ;  5.  167. 

msir^  «.,=  L/iir£2>  [S.  nagara], chief  city. 
Also  msffih^  Ksfi, 

P«iSnm/,  8.  29.     Qu^mst,  6.  209. 

dmmrsf,  5.  1 59.     lo^mrH  Qufgrntt  lurmst,  2.  44. 

/^®>  ^*  [§  68],  smile,  laugh ;  shine, 

5.  238. 
msQm/t^^  it  is  something  to  laugh  at,  5.  40; 
45.8. 

I.  a  laugh ;  teeth  as  shown  in  smiling. 

apgrnm,  a  smile,  2.  143 ;  5.  288 ;  6.  146 ;  7. 9; 

8.35;  20.2. 
0«M(*racraD«,  a  bright  smile,  4.  30. 

H.  a  jewel,  6.  105;  85.  27. 

«r|^«raD«,  8.  158. 

vd^,  V.  lick,  6.  49.     Comp.  ma,  &c. 
miBGDs,  n,  a  lady. 

Voc  miis^ !  12.  41.    Voc  pi.  H>mMM !  42. 9. 

iBGB)^,  n.,  desire,  3.  80. 

C^r«r«»^,  40.  5. 

I.  adj.  from  e^^^  poisonous :  mdsff% 

8.  106  ;  5.  384. 

II.  V.  desire,  80.  19.     See  kgd^. 


|i$A jiofpoipi. 


iF^*,«.(iF(^^i2>), poison:  fiS^il), o9t-ti, 

4.173;  5.275;  6.128;  11.78;18.39; 

16. 19,27 ;  85. 34 ;  38. 22.  See  /f^*. 

m^^th^  n.,  =zm^»;  or,  ?  for  Qe^^th^ 

5.  13. 

^i-,  V.  [§  66],  walk,  4. 208 ;  happen ; 

pass  away:  ist^iBfi^,  49.  13. 
«i.iJuar,  events,  8. 109.    A^aS^tm.^^^  28.  lo. 
»L-|^^,  z;.  [§  1 60],  conduct :  mL^ir^tu 

for  sL^fifi  [III  Gr.  86],  3.  109. 
ff6BDL.,  step,  walking  :    ffaoL.|i|A.L.ir, 

25.  13. 
•i^o),  «.  [S.  NAT],  a  dance,   2.  141 
(ge3€o);  13.i9(uttff«)),56(^®);  15. 3 

si^^v.  [§64],  dance ;  busy  oneself,  41. 9. 

js(B. 

I.  V.  [§  68],  plant,  set,  40.  30. 

II.  ft.  middle.     See  is&r, 

m®\Mth^  n.  agitation :  ^eoearih^  49. 13. 
»®|iE/^,  V,  tremble,  88.  aa. 
»LlL.z2)=fft.il),  1.  89  {utiSeo)\  12.54,55. 
»SS^(3  =  ^SBf^(5y  draw  near,  40.  23. 
See  s&r, 

I.  See  /lar. 

II.  near.     See  ^m, 
gaoHiuffar^  one  near,  1.  44. 
mm^p^  V.  draw  near,  12. 66 ;  20. 33 ; 

29.13;  85.2;48.5o;49.i4.[^6air»y, 

««Ar«id9(?«M«r,  1  draw  not  near,  26.  22. 

m€aaf\L^  [9iLl^\  ft.  affection,  44. 12. 
»;©,  n,  [S.  nadI],  a  river :  4^^,  4. 109. 
mmfiihuttL^^  either  *  our  own  village,'  or 

the  name  of  a  ^aiva  shrine:  ^(s 

ficsuufi,  2.  21. 
Pjks^f  V.  waste  ;  *  ever-flowing  (un- 

wasting)  honey: '  mk^nfiQ^m^  9. 57. 

\Naladi,  p.  373.] 
mui9  So/ffiu^  1.  I ;  5.  245-248. 
[This  is  S.  na|ma|^i|va|ya,    *  salutation  to 

9ivan.*     It  is  also  written  (^ivaya-nama.    It 

is  the  famous  five-letter  (syllable)  formnla. 

Its  mystic  use  is  explained  in  the  a.ibirwio  a0«rA«ift 

by  a  disciple  of  Mey-kan^a-devar.    See  jy^ 

Q*Q»Mm-    Comp.  Note  II.] 
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•tr/f,  miliLQiir  (from  airih)^  my  friends, 

5.  14. 
Bthudr^  n.   a  holy  devotee,  8.  106; 

4.  108  ;  12.  66.     [eih.] 
mu)LS^  n.  a  title  of  respect  given  to  a 

guru,  82.  38. 

JBill-l,  V.  [§  62],  trust,  40.  23. 
miuih^  n.  affection :  probably  for  QiBfih 

mtu^  V.  desire,  love,  4.  173;  5.  71; 

9.72;  10.38;  83.  29. 
'  ffuj\uL^^  love,  2.  12. 
euj€arti)=^m  [S.  nayana],  an  eye, 

*'35l  12.15,71;  20.6. 

mu^ik^,  16.  7. 

suaCb^  n,  [S.  naraka],  hell:  ma^, 
^u>lS^  4. II 8  (opQ^Qf);  6.6;  26.38; 
81. 2 ;  88.9.  [See  Ka9i  Kh.,  ch.xvi, 
and  Jiv.  Chin.,  pp.  761-765.] 

isffthLf^  n.  sinew,  12. 41 ;  25. 5.  See  mtrir. 

JBfflf  n.  a  fox,  jackal,  2.  36 ;  38.  3 ; 
50.  25. 

jseSf  V.  [§  57],  afflict,  25.  14.  As 
n.=Qsffdj,  disease. 

^00,  good :  *6Br,  mp,  1.  40  ;  2.  59  ; 
86.  13. 

9«uA«,  kindly,  9.  23. 

ffeoth,  ft.  goodness ;  piety ;  beauty, 

1.58;  2.127;  5.50;  7. 68;' 11.  78; 

12.  70,71;  51.33. 
m4^Mk  (-*,  -r^r,  -mf),  2.  la  (-  aj«o),  86. 13,  aa. 

ff6Br|6B)£i),   goodness,  2.  36,  59,  74; 

22.35;    33.18. 
gtkff  (m*i  +  ^),  what  is  good. 
»*(f«,  well,  12.  61;  49.  13,  59. 

»«^K  ^-  grant  kindly,  1.  58  ;  2.  74 ; 

7.  36  {iBeo\(s^\fi\Qujeo,  '  if  Thou  wilt 

grant'),  76;  11. 15;  84.40;  42. 17. 
iseO(sn%  n.  poverty,  4.  40;  5. 189. 
a^th,  n.,^L^^€a>u>  [S.  nava],  newness, 

novelty,  11. 15. 
jBsSleOj  V.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  tell,  sound 

out ;  learn ;  perform,  2.,  108, 141 ; 

12.  5^' 
geSpffit,  V.  [§  160],  declare,  27. 30. 


{idr — |iir^. 


fiea.    Comp. 

I.  n.  the  middle,  8.169;  5.183.    See 

jvoer,  iff®,  stt^, 
mtt^^ii^  thick  darkness,  1.  89. 
»®,  the  middle  :  e&r+^. 
»®|<?Q/,  in  the  midst  of,  5. 41 ;  20. 29 ; 

21.1-3;  22.34;  44.3. 

mOmrit^^^,  intervene,  50. 16. 

II.  »ar(©),  V.  form  friendship,  5.  6. 

I.  fragrance. 

mjfitDeoffy  26.  33.     See  »ir.^,  sitppi. 
KSpf^uD^  n.  fragran.ce,  6.  142. 

II.  goodness. 

*<*«»,  what  is  good,  for  mesrjpi^  84. 18. 
See  mei. 

meBTQi^  n.f=i^ndQffu)^  'a  state  of  wake- 
fulness/ 4.  144 ;  11.  39.     0pp.  to 

gesB,  n.  (i)  greatness ;  (2,)  used  ad- 
verbially: much,  8.59;  abundantly, 
8.133;  5.155,214;  11.45- 

ireijy,  a  good  thing,  49. 1 3, 59.  See  eio. 

^/r,  H.  tongue :  ff/rfiv,  «ff«(5,  5.  395  ; 
6.  53;  88. 17;  84. 1.    [N.  Lex.] 

mrCm^Q^datS  =^ttkimifi,  10.  2. 
9rio*4r s  ^tihmfi,  9.  9 ;  1 4. 37.   [Ad/otfi,  359.] 
»r4l#C!^,  4. 47 ;  ^-  50;  ^-  59-  With  ^^  » 'be 
fluent.'    [Sec  if^fi^,  76.] 

«r|«r«)/,  84.  3. 

mtrsih,  n.  [S.  naga],  a  snake :  ^aeuih, 

11.  ai.    Comp.  17. 13. 
mniisi^lfi,  n.  an  earth-worm,  6.  97. 
•/r^J),  n.  [S.  NAf ],  destruction :  (?«®, 

en*  iJpflV  mr^Qm  \  5.  209.     iJrw  w#<ft,  2.  57. 

•irfl,  «.  nose,  14.  37. 
mat^sih^  n.  [S.  NipAGA],  a  comedy, 
dance,  5.  27,  40,  41,  379,  380. 
mnusar,  2.  138.  See  «-^,  '8(jg^jgu>, 

Also  »n.^(&  may  •■  »riLL..mit  to  match  di^jvt^ 
•the  earth,'  5.  27,  28. 

I.  country,  cultivated  land,  15.  15 ; 
19. 6, 8  ;  28. 18 ;  86. 13.   From  /r® ; 
opp.  to  sn(d. 
mruMk,  a  ruler,  owner  or  the  land,  18.  8. 
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»#!-•#,  8.  154;  4.  69;  9.  26. 
•ri^,  inhabitants:  tr^iU,  18.  ao. 

•rilt-rrir,  mrCLujt,  1.  9°  »  B.  110  ;  8.  35,  57- 
<5i_|»rO,  2.  27.  ur««ri^|wQ,  2.  I18;  19.  8. 
mnLQ^^md,  28.  x8.     y^rt> 

II.  z^.  seek  out:  0;»®,««J,  «^'rtu,  9. 57 ; 
18.  18. 

mn^ttOutts*,  28.  l8. 

BffQi^n&iii,  8. 19.     See  •ff«r. 

/f/tlI®,  z'.  plant,  9.  10.    Sec  »®,  m®. 

jBff^^U^  V.  be  ashamed,  7.  ai ;   16. 

27;  80. 14;  44X2,  ao. 
iF/r6wr,  auresorth,  n.  shame,  4. 69;  5.  238 ; 

80. 14.     [See  K.  Lex.] 
9/Tfiti)^  «.  [S.  nada],  sound;   music, 

48.  49. 

»r>*D  Ou^ift  u»p,  2.  108. 

»r^  u«»p,  19.  32 ;  46. 1 .     mr^umfidmf,  17.  2, 3. 

iFiTjtfcar,  ».  [S.  natha],  Lord,  1.  i,  89; 
2.136;  4.82;  5.  90;  9. 11,7a;  17.4; 
19.6;  42.  9;  44.12. 

iBtr^fisu),    fi.    [S.    NA  +  ASTI  =  NASTl], 

atheism,  4.  47. 
ff/r«/)ii),  «.  [S.  nama],  name,  11.  3, 4; 
9.  64;  80.  I. 

^mruMb,  19.  2;  26.  21. 

mitiusuiy  n.  [S.  nayaka:  '/Ni  =  'lead'], 
a  central  gem ;  excellence ;  leader, 
Lord,  lover,  husband,  my  Lord; 
for  iBtrujsar^  50.  8,  i6 ;  88.  28. 
iBirujs&Ty  n.  Lord,  8.  40;  10.  45;  12. 
15;  18.  12;   29.  9-11;  42.  I,  10; 

49.  16. 

eirdj^  n.  a  dog :  atrtui^Qujdr^  6. 49 ;  10. 
30;  16.  3.    See  iBir  and  mO. 

mnSp  mmtuurit,  meaner  than  a  dog,  1.  60. 
amtmnSp*«Bu.,  6.  222. 

»«i9C«n*,  •  I  a  dog,'  2. 1 27 ;  6.90, 197.  With  j^^ 

mrCuOr,  4.  219;  88.  9,  37. 
mrdpmmLOinrQutir,  88.  29. 

annaarear  [for  S.  NARAYANAN],  10.  2 ; 
12.  1 8. 

mmnjmHntj  a  name  of  Vishnn,  16.  3.    See  •p** 
etrir,  «.barkj  outer  fibre,  11. 33;  18. 35- 

With    mjB,   proverbially   'peel   a 

stone,'  *  sicin  a  flint.' 
J^rrepi^  n.  four.     See  istrioj  mff&r^  map^ 


juish — |E60);d. 


filtm  (mtrtl,  fflr/r«r),  n.  a  day,  33. 1 6. 
^hr,  to-morrow,  7.  21. 
«riiy,  »r«frto«/,  a  ncwly.blown  flower,  9.  23 ; 

16.  3. 
mrOLjjfA,  8. 19;  84.2. 

MiTjpt,  V.  exhale  fragrance ;  stink.  See 
mjpt. 

s(fppu>,  n.  [M.,  C.  nAta],  fragrance, 
1.44(or^j/D;D^^eu  =  ^;tf6u);  3.115; 
26.33. 

«r^|^[csp««.r/  [,^4,  +  ^ii,^],  ascctics  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  4.  3. 

«<f€Brii,  n.  fragrance,  46.  3  (?).     See 

»/rar|(5,/t/r6Dr,4.i38;  5.89,1^97;  10.2; 
12.17,61,77,79;  14.40. 

»r*tmt,  12.  61. 

•#•«•«*,  the  pendent  world,  4.213.  [»*,».   See 
»r«fr«M>pCurdr,  <  ©nc  learned  in  the  four  Vcdas.' 

2.21.     [»r^.] 

iF/r6ar|(jp«€ar=^^/f(5o«6nr,  «.  Brahma, 
4.  I ;  14.  52  ;  29.  13.  See  iSffinar 
and  safff, 

jS^if,  V.  [§57], stand,  subsist;  cause, 

3.25;  4.138;  27.18;  45.24. 
Ssyr\eS^  cause  to  be,  50.  25. 
*»,  «.  [S.  N19A],  night,  4.  28. 

Nig.  ^2  A''  «^«  Qurdre<A. 
^#•1*  for  tf^^^ift  [S.  NiTYA],  contmnally,  8.99; 

/S^F^il),  «.,  =z/B^fi(uih,  ever,  34.  36. 
/fi^, «.  [S.  NlDHl],  ^/SQAfJJih^  Q^eoeuth^ 

a  treasure-house;  treasure,  9.  9; 

10.  21. 

JK5*^fi,  20.  8. 

/B^fiih  [for  S.  nitya],  eternal,  17.  9. 
See  also  S^fiiuw  and  S^^en, 

*4fi*,  4.175;  28.11. 

/Bfi^Siih^  continually,  5.  143. 

/B^fia>ff^  n.  [S.  nidra],  sleep,  4.  29. 

£^fi9)t}>,  n.  a  pearl :  (j<^,  7.  13. 

^Iiiwtfii),  /ecBrujeuiI),  «.  [S.  NIR  +  MALa], 
purity:  /i9|u)eu€v  [=eP|a)e^«Br],  the 
stainless:  is^a^pp^esr^  I'^S;  4. 175; 
29.  5. 

Jimrfiioi  ^<»0p4r,     Comp.  ^ii. 

9/f,  V.  spread  out,  rise,  lengthen  I 
out,  2. 104;  4. 32;  28. 35.   [rz/feS-.]    | 
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Sai^tr^  «.,  probably  for  Snsfiinh  [S. 
NiR  +  antara],  unbroken,  continu- 
ous, 5.  24 ;  22.  23  ;  26.  7. 

jSuliJbLI^  V.  become  full:  Seap^  3. 173. 
*'*«",  as  ado,,  «  much;  (Com.  Qtitul)  17.  9. 
[SceH.B.,  $171.] 

*<f4#A,  (I)  [S.  NiRUKTA],' what  is  unutterable;' 
(2)  [S.  NSilTTA].  'dancing/  title  of  81. 

^(S^fiar^    n.     [S.    NRIT],    =:  SL.fi fior, 

dancer,  4.  201;  5.  244;  29.  5. 

/fiGD/r,a  line,series, swarm,  20. 7.  Comp. 

/Si7,  /fij«y. 

^a),  V.  [§70],  stand,  remain,  exist, 
be  present,  1.  4,  13,  17,  69;  45. 
^5-28.  [See  /S^;#^,  which  is  its 
causal,  3.  no.] 

^P»,  *  though  they  stood  ready,  I  was  selected/ 

28.33. 
*^M»'  (pl.  */>*-»),  «^#«rift,  'that  which  stands/ 

3.  53,  no. 

Amtmmm^  26.  29.     4«»«»r,  5.  23. 

With  oHr,  lS*,  *4i^,  i,*,  21. 4-8. 

^(*jr  in  18. 18  seems  a  case-endmg  «<  from/ 

/Scuii,  n.  the  earth,  1.  59;  12.  22;  15. 
17:  /ficucar,  27.  25. 

/fieuiy,  /fl«;/r€v,  t;.  exist,  spread  abroad, 
flourish,  5. 158, 159  ;  gaijpiia^itt^s  I 
9.  14;  18.  9;  21.27;  28.  24,&c. 

^MriAsJttiri^,  86.  3«^ 

iBeotr  (/Seuay),  «.  the  moon,  moonlight : 
=  the  changing ane{}),  5. 1 74;  85. 1 8. 
^?w,  «.  stability,  3.  9. 

^iMiSttr,  immaterial,  26.  34. 

tflMaj*,  28.  II.    ^SmC^v,  unendniing,  8.  70. 

iBQ^/s€aru>  [S.  nivedanam],  dedication, 

^^ut  rfCw^OTift,  self-dedication,  title  of  88. 

jSipsv^  n.  shade,  shadow,  coolness, 

8.24;  4.  78.     Seciifieo. 
jSpLt^  n.  colour,  quality,  tinge,  1. 49; 

29.  13. 
iSa^fi^,  V.  [§  160],  maintain,  establish, 

stop,  8.  no.    See  iBeo. 

*f§kioiAp^»,    [UIGr.86.] 

jB^Sip  =  fulness.    Comp.  i8a\uiLi, 
I.  n.  excellence,  18.  51, 

*  E  2 


{g69>;D  — $ff9i. 


n.  ^-  [§  57],  be  full ;  fill,  1.  23 ;  3.  90 ; 

34.  22. 

iAw/>|ci,  as  acfv,  fall,  5.  94 ;  9.  34. 
^mp\9(,  fatness,  22.  17. 

jS^SST,  V.  [§§  64,  57],  think,  reflect, 

remember :   fii^,   erem^p,  8.  33 ; 

5. 9, 157,  ^03. 300, 301 J  ^^-  ^5 ;  22. 

a6;  26.5;  27.25;  35.38;  37.13; 

41.13,21;  44.  23;  49.11. 
iB2e8r\uLf^  n.  thought :  fii^^Bw,  11.  51 ; 

22.  26. 
(B'bGsr\s^^  n.  thought:    fi/Fco^,  4.  115; 

5.  10. 

I.  =B-€Br  from  £y  20.  ai,  &c. 

II.  a  negative  prefix  [S.  nir,  nish, 
NIh]  :  *,  Sir,  £^. 

*r,5. 244,  311. 


I.  /r<7«.  thou :  i?/f,  33. 17-20,  &c. 

II.  V.  [§64],  forsake.  [Comp.  S.  NiR.] 

g^^^i  =  /«««»,  'abandonment,'  title  of  6 : «  rf®^*». 

/f  itf  ii, ».  extension :  as  if  SlLl^u),  3.  9. 
gs(s,  V.  a.  put  away,  5.  331,  399;  8. 

117;  26.  29,  40. 
/fc7(5,  V.  n.  quit,  remove,  6.  13. 

iiimrfir^,  'He  vho  departs  not,'  1.  2. 

£^\m  [S.  Ni|CHA] :    Xs^Qear^^  5.  203, 

il®.    See  /?€»-. 

<?«(_,  /oj/  r^/.  part.  long.    See  /fa*. 

iwim^mtiiat  17.   17.     /*L.«i*,  27.9. 

if;©,  «.  [S.  NiTi],  justice,  right,  26.  5; 

43.4;  44.  22. 
tk^^  V.  [§  62],  swim:  iifisst^,  cross 

over  water,  86.  9 ;  42.  25. 

^/f ,  pi.  of  if. 

^/f,  «.  fluid;  water;  essence;  nature, 

2.59;  3. 25, 88;  4. 138;  5. 251, 277; 

19. 37 ;  27.  25.    Comp.  ^naih.    See 

//|«Mo,  If.,  ^0*me,  ^nM«Dio,  (g«MnA,  goodnesa,  essen- 
tial excellence,  27. 19. 

ie)u>,  n.  [S.  NlLA],blue ;  the  bluelotus : 

«(3fi7(a^Q/2l5yr,  18.  9 ;  23.  36. 
Sifiid  for  /fii^^,  shade,  13.  49. 
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^sfr,f/.[§56.(III)],belong:  i&J(d\ 
used  as  an  adj\  in  many  senses: 
bright,4.202;  35.38;  mighty.  [f«r, 
<f tl,  QiblL,  (?*£!.] 

/*  sifid^Jr,  1.  59.     eQt-ifi*i,  3.  73. 
/cririDnff,   18.  9.     /««r9)i^,  6.  1 5. 
/O,  od^.  long,  long  since.  48.  13. 
/••w-,  27. 9 ;  applied  to  Vishnu  in  his  incarnation 
as  Vikranian.    [Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  67.] 

j§j)l^  n,  ashes:  ficsiS^,  3.  io8;  5.  94; 
16.  15. 

dfiQ,  6.  194. 
CfiriL  Qsrmin-  ipfi^,  8.  3.     Comp.  8.  50. 
Q^rir  «.*>/  epfiOfj  85.  92. 
QmtdbrtKffi,  12.  I. 

Qm^tmfp^,  6.  a66.     Qm^^ppt,   17.  I. 
//)<:(j*,  8.  33. 
MbOTO  Ourdr  «P^^,  10. 16.   Here  <p«'  sacred 

powder.* 
ipffM  Qsri^.  [for  Q«ri».-,  ?  ash-«trown],  2.  104. 

^tf/f,  t;.  enjoy,  26.  35. 

^L^iB(S,  V.  waver,  be  tremulous,  1 1 .  35 ; 

24.  25. 
Si<3Sii^^  V,  crawl :  Qis&R, 

JpsSstj  minute:  (SlLOad. 

^«Cr;9,«r/«,,  1.  76,  80. 

^»1*®,  subtility,  1.  76.    ^««r«*',  26.  3a 
^«Cr«dkMir,  ^^ktmBQtu*^  1.  35  ;  8.  49;  H.  54- 
^«CrQid),  8.  76;  4.  85.    ^rtbwirf-t-,  49.  43. 
See  ^»lui6,  jwrf. 

^;j60  [T.NUDURu;  C.  nosal;  M.  nu- 
dal;  S.NiTALA],brow:  0Kpfi,h2i; 
3.135;  12.49.    See  ««ar,  a/iTfir. 

gOrgifiMi,   49.  53. 

^^,  V.  Stir  up :  «-4^,  6. 187 ;  10. 37- 
^aoiP,  V.  [§  57l  enter,  3.  5.     [g)«'  + 

jK»iPH,  11. 54. 
^1*^,  ^'^  thrust,  33. 14. 

^*«ift,  impulsive  energy,  8.  24.    [?  •«*•*.] 

^o), ».  a  thread;  scientific  manual; 
the  Veda,  3.  49;  ^l-  54-  Play  on 
two  meanings.  [Comp.  S.  sOtra] 

Qmifi  Qkdi*  ^^,  6.  170. 
Hi  jiwttr,  8.  50.    See  h^. 

I.  V.  be  crushed  to  powder,  perish, 
16. 16.     Comp.  ^n,  /S«>. 

II.  «.  a  hundred,  3.  4. 


G^f^ — CjiJitfi. 


QjB^j  V.  n.  [QiBsQsA^  §  68],  melt,  5. 

143,  397;  85.28,38.   Comp.e.(jy(5, 

fioff ;  found  with  ^sth^  23.  i. 
Qfi^^LDj  0/ff^^,  n.  mind,  heart, 

1.  a,  65;   5.  139,  223,  317;   7.  28; 

10.41;  15.  13,14;  19.  18.    Comp. 

^&r€inh,     [See  K.  and  N.  Lex.] 

iJ«vO»^#|  5.  123,  127.     ai_Qr^C^!  5.  129. 

QjB®  [0/ffOii)],  aaj^'.  long,  wide,  tall. 
Comp.  ff^j  /fesbr,  iflL, 

Q0QA  «crir  lerdr  «««fiA,  8.  80. 
QmQA  «i.Ai,  18.  47.     0«0*  «r«Mft,  5.  I51. 
O»0i»^r«Br,  7.  58.     0»Q  //,  6.  168. 
O9Q  nr^i,  Vishnu,  4. 4 ;  8. 1 ;  24.  1 1. 

0/F(L/,  «.  [S.  sneha],  Ghi,  butter-oil, 
1.46;  21.20. 

^Qar—i,  5.  150.     QmiiA^Ljh,  6.  96. 

QiBiFI=.  QiBfS^  V.  [§64],  bruise,  crush, 

8.86. 
1/0 «  Os/,  frown,  yS^  Qmfi,  13.  22 ;   break,  14. 
38,44;  40.25. 

0/F(n^ab^,  z;.  be  narrow;  crowd;  press 

on,  4.  31;  21.  27. 
Off(5L/4,  n.  fire:    J?,  5.  319;   27.  9, 

Off®)|aff,«.  a  plant :  Phyllantkus,  8. 162. 
[See  Ainslie,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.] 

The  «(y  Qmii^st  «c^  is  transparent, — hence  an 
emblem  of  Qivan,  whom  His  people  hold  and 
know. 

QmM$km^^  as  an  epithet  of  Qiyan,  27.  15. 

Qj5j!&^  n.  way:  ^Jtn^  a/<^,  mirirssth^ 
§>Qpssih,  13.43;  ^-13;  51.  5.  An 
epithet  of  ^ivan,  4.  115. 

0»;?>f<f®d««'/ =©»;?*#,  0»;94#,  long  streaming 

locks,  17.  17. 
QittGhrfi,  the  higher  path  of  eronA,  5.  126. 
HfiJifiOwfi^  way  of  salyation,  51.  i. 
u^fiQmfi,  way  of  piety,  51.  2. 
SiMfi^fi,  by-paths  of  eyil,  51. 6.   Qu^Qmfi,  28.  27. 
QmfiQ*ii,  provide  a  way,  18.  29. 
ariiQmfi,  51.  15.     ^j£iafimfi^  51.  27. 
mAQ^fi,  6.  154. 

On6#|Ov^,  Qur£#|Qr^,  26.  40. 
O0;^kjr<*,   89.  I. 

Qmpfi^  n.  forehead :  ^^eo^  l^qj^id. 

«flfr  s^fi  QmpfiM  n^mtir,  8.  46. 
QmpfiM  smtMmQm  \  29.  5. 
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0/F6ir6Br^,  yesterday:  O/FeSrar^,  7.  2i; 

[for  OiB(gtB€0,    Comp.  Qfsfijpt.'] 
QiB^ih^^earLf,  love,  5.  95.  SeeQisuju). 
c»#;«94r,  1. 65. 

Qisiuu}^  n.  tenderness ;  affection,  7.  6 ; 
9.  14. 

[This  is  oftener  written  C«Mft  (sometimes  Muft), 
and  is  for  S.  sneha.    StQmsA  s  another  form. 
See  Omit.'] 
Qmu^Qfi,  in  tender  love,  1.  13. 

QjBri. 

I.  n.  what  is  directly  in  front ;  straight, 

right.    Comp.  Qs(s. 

c*/|«>«,  6.  139. 

C«/|LrQ,  be  obtained,  occur, agree,  80. 5, 6;  40. 34. 

CW|un.4i,  11.  51. 

II.  ^u^  QsirQeurn  §^L^tua&r^  minute- 
ness, 29.  17.    See  Off//?. 

Qmdtmip  [G.  162],  refined,  exqaisite,  7.  6.  See 
S^fi  and  4(i9aB(p. 

IIL  as  a  v^i  [§  57],  =  resemble. 

mt^mM  Qmf,  5.  io6 ;  50. 1-4. 

IV.  as  a  noun:  resemblance,  =like, 
8.  30,  147- 

^  Qm*  g^*jQtrtt,  the  Incomparable,  8.  146. 
[ATurraf,  7.] 

Q/Bifi^  n.  the  subtile  being,  1 .  44.  See 
©/5if(II).    But  also, 

QiEifiiuinu,  *Thou  who  goest  undevia- 

tingly  on,'  1.  44.  See  O/f/t  (I). 
GDJB9  V.  n,  [§  56.  I],  languish,  waste 
away,  perish,  4.  80;  5.  380,  397; 
17. 36 ;  25.15, 38  (€»*®<?^€arr=€»0A 
Qfior) ;  26.  % ;  85.  23, 38.  See  » fi : 
soco^and*^.  Comp.e.(5|^,0/F|^. 

O^/Ti^,  n.  a  riddle,  a  mysterious 
utterance,  a  snap  of  the  finger,  an 
instant  of  time. 

Qatn^tuesr  (for  ^aresf)^  enigmatical, 

26.  30. 

Omw^-mmtr,  in  an  instant,  26.  39. 

C?^/r,  0/F/r|(5,  V.  suffer  pain  ;  ache, 
complain. 

C»rC«dr,  I  shall  complain  :  oprnptSQ^  28.  3. 

(7ff/r|(L/,  n.  pain,  disease :  lSobA,  10. 37; 
88.  i;  45.  17;  47.23;  50.8. 


C|SII&§ Ulf.l£&. 


I.  V.  regard,  1.  ^6\  5.  235;  21.  17; 
88,  a8;  42.  9. 

II.  «.  eye,  1.  76;  6.  157. 

C»rAO,  4. 135;  6.  151,  ai7;  18. 16;  88.  13. 
CwAfiuf,  6.  157. 

LI 

usff,  z;.  [§  60],  declare,  say :  from  u^, 
2.10a;  8.3;  l.%%\  19. 18,  a6;  26. 

13.        Comp.     «_J^,      ^ttJlhLf,      ^GDU^ 

uso), «.  day-time,  4.  aS ;  88. 34;  84.  9. 

Opp.  g)/r^,  *e.     [u(5.] 
usQmmtr^  the  inn,  15.  17. 

IJS69r. 

I.  «.  [S.  Bhaga],  one  of  the  Asuras, 
sons  of  Aditi. 

II.  one  of  the  suns,  sometimes  said  to 
be  twelve  in  number.  His  eye  was 
plucked  out  by  Rudra-^ivan*,  14. 
31.  See  ^(smA.  [9.  69  ;  18. 14.] 

u(sfi,  n.  [S.  PRA-KRiTi],  original, 
source;  nature,  constitution,  3.  i, 
18  (and  title).    See  ^eart^th  and 


U€»<ff,  ft.  enmity,  14.  22;  19.  31 ;  an 

enemy,  86.  25.     [u(5.] 
uiisu>  [S.  bhanga],  shame,  18.  59. 
Ufiftf  flj/2),  «.[S.  PANKA-JAM = mud'iorn], 

a  lotus :  /sfTtDGDff,  su)€Otj>^  7.  52,  68 ; 

16.  10  ;  29.  2. 
uii(s^  n.f  ^uirsih^  a  part,  share :  utrfi^ 

^^.    [N.] 
UM«r(/f),4.i84;  5,217,373;  6.164; 

28. 17,  &c.;  83.  10;  36.  i ;  45.  34. 

9.27;  iJ^-ss- 


uiisireffdr^  7.  32. 

These  all  refer  to  ^ivan  as  united  to  Panrathi, 
as  Arddha-nSlrT9iiran. 

u©,  n.  hunger,  4.  28. 

L/Jr. 

I.  n.  [S.  PAq:u],  an  animal^  4.  48. 
Note  XIL 

uMjr^,  81.  15,  2$ ;  40.  27. 

UM^  [S.PA9UNAM-PATi],name  of  (;ivan,S9.6. 

II.  [§  131],  green,  yellow,  bright,  pure. 
See  u^ii),  uSiu^  un»^  u^«,  uiKSfA, 

u^MOfib,  4.  65.    um^tkff^  yeUow  sandal,  10.  70. 
umA9^,  19.  37. 

u^eo^,if.greenness,&c.,88.i3.  Seeu^F. 

u^iiuini,  n,  a  shrine,  u.  tnkg^tfi^^ufi,  2.  13. 

u®*, «.  cotton,  4. 1 84;  25. 39;  28. 21 ; 

88.21;  51.  17. 
UL.i2),  n.  [S.  pata],  a  picture,  18.  53 ; 

a  snake's  hood,  84.  i. 
L/£_/f ,  V.  inir.  [§  60],  spread :  €3fi^  ut, 
UL^OffoR^   expanding   light,    22.  8 ; 

84.  24. 

ULJ^mn^  88.  13. 

uu.Qi=zQ^ffe8afi,  a  boat,  48.  19. 

I. «.,  =^L/,  comparison :  the  match- 
less Infinite,  25.  35;  a  step  ;  earth, 
4.  211;  manner. 

O#4a0i6  ucM^fdr^,  not  SO  as  to  manifest,  11. 10. 

II.  V.  sink  down;  submit;  repose  in, 

2.16. 
U£f|fi/,subsidence;  submission,  88. 35. 
ui^iDth,  n.,  from  ui^sih  [S.  sphatika], 

crystal,  purity:    ufist^jgih,   2.   76. 

Comp.  ut^cuth^  A/(f  a/m. 


*  In  KS9i  Kh&ii^am,  89.  38,  it  is  said  that  when  Vlra-bhadni  (a  son  or  manifestation  of  i^irwn) 
came  with  his  demon  ront  to  interrupt  the  sacrifice  of  Dakshan : 

spmp  Ji^mcJ  mr^9  Qmt  «kri9(f *  u^^ift 

'  Bhagan,— who  poors  forth  clustering  rays  of  fair  light,  who  devours  the  gross  dariniess»  who  owns 
a  heanteons  one-wheeled  chariot, — a  demon  fonght  with,  seized,  plucked  out  hit  eye  from  the  root, 
stabbed,  threw  down,  and  dragged  away.* 
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ui^an— u^#. 


ut^^fty  ft.  [S.  vatara]  :  a/^^^BBT,  fi/^^, 
5>(H)Ma>,  5. 158;  6. 137;  84.  la,  24. 

Mpi^J«»«,  6.  175.     Our£»  ■!  A/. 
tK»./ !  deoeitftil  maid !  7.  5.    «i^ff. 

U®. 

I.  V.  [§  56.  (II);  S.  pad],  fall  into;  be 
caught,  8.  4a;  5.  325-328;  suffer, 
50.  14. 

II.  V.  [§  60],  lie  down,  effect,  make, 
10.  79.    With  Qun(s^. 

mpurpuQ,  rectify  my  being,  16. 15 ;  affect,  6. 534. 
Catch,  ensnare,  2.  17 :  idQ,  ^mOi/S^^, 

UQDL^,  V.  [§  64],  create,  7. 48;  8. 43. 

umou^figaTf  LMBcuX^urd^,  the  creator :  not  irrtaHft, 

bnt  9iffuovpy^,  6.  2$. 
uMt-Our^,  'Thou  makest  the  maker,*  8.  13,  52; 

4.  ICO ;  27.  37. 

I. «.  weapon :  4^11^ fiu>,  19. 26, 28;  89. 6. 
See  fi(TfuuGDU,^  iDniuuumL^^  ^ioejp 

Lf€B>L.. 

II.  host:  seaaru),  18.  15;  46.4. 
ui«.  MTf^O,  46  (title).    u»i-  ««!<»,  49. 6  (title). 

ULli_to,  If.  [S.  patta],  dignity,  royalty. 

uCjLjaAmm,  a  <^aiva  shrine  near  Raronad,  2.  63. 

ULlff ,  «.  place  (a  wide  place  ?),  5. 1 95. 
U€aBnh  [S.  phana],  cobra  (prop,  its 
Aoed),  8.  96. 

Uisifr^  ft.  melody,  28.  17;  88.  5. 

u«lr«n*#  un^4*,  8.  43. 

LMAruiii.,  renowned  in  song,  18.  13. 

uwiammai^  9.  49. 

umrt^ffffth^  ft,  a  religious  mendicant, 

86.  20. 
Utfnr®,  n.  what  is  ancient :  utpGotDfutr 

€Br^,  6.238;  6. 131;  8.53. 
uflfri-Mi,  48.  I. 
utdbmn^  adj.f  88.  I ;  46.  II. 
uttKSi^  adv,  of  old,  27.  21. 

I.  «.  [S.  pan,  pan],  service,  6. 131; 
40.38. 

umi\Qawir^  V.  accept  onc's  homage  and  service, 

6.  181,  214;  10.  47;  18.  63;  16.  52;  88.  8. 
um§\Q,ii,  V.  strye,  7.  35,  75;  18.  33. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  serve,  bow  before,  1. 95 ; 
5.  122,  140,352,353;  7.34. 
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III.  V.  [§§  64, 160],  cause  to  bow;  put 
down,  5.39;  6.  131;  11.34. 

IV.  V,  [§  64 ;  S.  bhan],  say,  declare, 
bid  :  stLt^^§i9,  2. 20 ;  5. 163, 386, 

10.  15;  23.  12;  give,  6.  131. 
uesafieou),  ft.  a  chank  :  ^s/^,  6. 186. 
umsga^  V.  make :  u«Brssv|fi9  (causal), 

88.  14. 

I.  V.  expand,  4.  32 ;  14.  24. 

II.  ft.  [S.  PHA^i],  rice-field,  12. 14. 
uoarty,  ft.  quality :  ^esarih,  2.  53.    [See 

K.  Lex.] 
u/B(^9€S  [S.  Patanjali],  a  Q^aiva 
devotee,  whose  legend  is  given  in 
the  Koyil  Furanam,  B.  ii,  2. 138. 
See  the  legends  of  ^ithambaram. 
Note  VII. 

I.  [S.PADA],station,5.362;  20.7.  See 

u^OuS^ufi,  6.  100;  22.  4;  88.  39;  60.  5. 

OugiAu^,  86.  31.     9mu0A,  81.  II;  87.  ii. 

QtMfu^,  87.  18.     9mCttjph,  26.  39. 

II.  word,  8.40,  III. 

ufijpf,  V.  rush  precipitately,  4.  49,  73. 

uj0.   [As  noun  S.  See  Note  Xll.] 

I.  V.  a,   [§  64],  insert ;  plunge  into, 

11.  47. 

II.  n.  [?S.  PADa],  town:  a«/r,  2. 118 
(seems = *  habitation ') ;  12.  45 ;  18. 
13;  19. 10. 

upi/«M.I«f4r|jr^,  6.  167. 

ufisih  [?  S.  PADYA.  Not  from  u/f^ : 
does  not  always  consist  of  ten 
verses],  titles  of  21  and  22. 

UGS>^^  V.  [§  64],  pant :  u^,  u^jpi,  6. 74 ; 
throb  in  sympathy,  5.  82, 122;  28. 

u«»^|iiiy,  n.  presumption,  16.  46. 

u^fi,  ft.  [S.  BHAKTi],  piety,  devotion, 
2.  119.    Comp.  Note  VIII. 

u^^lQmfi,  61.  a.     u^P*  «-*,  H.  47- 

U^P|«tM,    8.  43. 

u^PCfM^  for  upfi  SQmkk  or  u^fi  A^Mdlr,  44. 1 3. 


u^^u) — ueo. 


u^\mm,  81.  J5 ;  44.  i. 

In    7.   lO    u^^mLjSi  ss  u^fitfrnH^jumimCtrl     So 
44.13. 

1/^^r,  4.  176.    [Either  'spouse/  S.  B  hart  a,  or 

'devotee.'] 
u^M,  19. 11;  37.30;  46.5. 
ufiQfifiia*t^fi^  10. 19.  Where  u^m  »  lt^P  or  upsi. 


I.  =u/r^a),  «tl®  [S.  bandh],  bondage : 
3.  52,  7o»  85;  5. 126;  8. 17;  13.  6; 
22.34.    [Note  v.] 

II.  beauty:  jy£p(5,6.i87;  20.21;  43.18. 
ui^/f,  a  pandal,  2.  58. 

Lf/^,  «.  [S.  BANDHU],  a  ball. 
u*^hm0B,mtrir,  20.  30;  28.  39;  4S.  20. 

uuL^,  ft.  resemblance:  uuur>^  20.  21. 

[Some  say  ^urCiLi^  mmCkjrCitf^  distrmctioo.] 

U/u,  V.  yield;  produce,  create,  5. 1 17. 

"w*,  ».  fruit,  profit,  26.  35 ;  50.  14. 

UvSev,  z'.[§56.(III)],practise(anart), 
12. 54, 55 ;  enei^ize  in,  2.  2 ;  18. 13 ; 
frequent,  haunt,  4.  210 ;  6.  143  ; 
81.  i6. 

m-jUrngf,  1. 89 ;  18.  19.    mmpiMSi,,  10. 55 ;  48.  I. 

Ui94l[iff;rrtJi9«l«t^,    6.    1 36. 

U/T,  V.  n.  [§  66 ;  S.  PARA,  PRA],spread,be 
diffused:  Mfl), 4.33,137;  5.2i;  I7.19; 
22.7,^9;  24.31;  28.  i;  49.52. 

ua\uLi. 

I. «.  diffusion,  extension,  complexity, 

multiplicity,  4.36;  22.  29;  49.51. 

[Used  for  tSju^^^^i.] 
II.  z'.  spread,  scatter,  9.  9. 

UfJLD.      [S.] 

I.  the  bestand  highest,  4. 50,72;  I5.48. 

II.  ^ivan,  5. 173. 

III.  the  other  world,  6.  68.  Opposed 
to  g)«i2>. 

UrAurih,  4.  J23  ;   «  asmpb  C^wror,  2,  1 19. 

urOr^  the  supremely  excellent,  4.  233 ;  6. 136; 
20.30;  28.1;  84.24;  *7.  6. 
J)^  ii/^O^r^MAr,  4.  75. 
m^urA  jfitmw,  beyond  my  power,  22.  6. 
UitugA^  urns f Or ^  the  Supreme,  18.  41.    [u/  + 

ii/rurr!  6.  386;  9.  27;  42.  16. 

Ui^ltf;©,  the  highest  goal,  4.  214. 
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uff^\Qsirfi^  light  supernal,  5.  334; 

11.47;  22.2;  25.25. 
uffiDth,  the  supreme  Deity,  15.  46. 

ont.  adj.,  2.  138.    tir**,  8.  37. 
urwrmtfiA^  supreme  rapture,  8.  66. 

U/r<»^,  V.  praise,  34.  3.    See  uy,  uff«^. 

uj6y,  V.  praise,  5.  64, 6$\  11.  60;  13. 

8,  13;  25.  25,  27;  35.  19.    See  uf, 

u/r/r,  /iz^'.  [S.  para],  supreme,  supernal, 
3.  181;  49.  15. 

urr,^umAMir,  49.53. 

unadj.     See  U(5. 

I.  n.  charger :  u^unr^  2. 38, 1 16;  8. 17; 
12.57;  17.  27;  18.  23;  36,10,25; 
43.  15;  50.  25. 

ii4i>|ur«<«r,  groom,  18.  33. 

II.  V.  love,  11.  55;  27.  21 ;  37.  i^. 
[Comp.  S.  BHRI.] 

u^OCwdr,  I  cherish  no  afiectioD,  23.  7. 
u^i  Aj~*t,  the  loveless  body,  28.  7. 

ufi^^n.  [S.SPAR9A],boon,gift,  present  : 
utfl9&)^  5. 132,  362;  manner,  2.47, 
57,io2,&c.;  5.35,36;  7.4,20,28, 
35;  83. 19,  24;  43. 20;  honour,  dig- 
nity,  propriety,  13. 59;  31.  25,  33; 
36.  24. 
uA^P,  entirely,  51.  33. 

U(j5  {uirniul  a^:  great,  4.  i53(=®^(5* 
^eap);  23.  15,  16;  36.  i.     Comp. 
Ou(5,  and  Naladi^  246. 
u(i^t£ia(^^  V.  [perhaps  S.  pari-mita], 
triumph,  exult,  19.  32. 

^(5(5i^-drinl«,  3.81,166;  5.379,390; 
6.129;  11.58;  45.35. 

L^(5®,  n.  [prop.  ufifi\  S.  paridhi], 
the  sun,  28.  25. 

ueOGDs^  n.  a  board,  16.  2. 

ueoiruujfiu)^  n.  jack-fruit,  6.  181. 

u©ff, «.,  =  m€B)^^  alms,  food  given  to  a 
religious  mendicant,  10. 7;  12. 65. 

USD,     [up^  uear.'] 

I.many,  1.27, 95;  3.27;  5.214;  15.20. 
[uso.] 


use UITdFU!. 


u«fMr««rQ,'many  years':  a  song  of  praise,  9.  a. 
II.  tooth :  €ra9^,  8,  87 ;  14.  43. 
uttrefMb  [S.  PAN  NAG  a],  the  fanged  cobra :  (u*t  + 
mrsA)  an  imitation  of  iMttmmA^  18.  68. 

Lf  a/ID  [S.  BHU,  bhava],  State,  condition 
of  existence,  worldly  life,  5.  20 ;  11. 
14;  49.  38. 

ii«»*,  ^ivan :  the  Existent^  *•  '75  ;  5.  33.    For 
urmt  (?),  6.  a8. 

UQjeiru),  n.  coral,  16.  i;  26.  27.     [See 

S.  PRABALA.] 
Q^tUBmtmQmpi4^  6.  1 98. 

utfiu),  n,  ripe  fruit,  18.  j  3 ;  20. 25 ;  25. 1 8. 
uifi^  old,  30.  26.  [Written  also  usrotp, 
so  g)or  and  ©Ssir.] 

ufpMM'r/,  old  servants, 6. 137;  7. 10;  21. 14;  25.35. 

u»iPi/,  old,  5.  353. 

u»tf <?«/«*,  the  Ancient,  the  Eternal,  8. 13,  37. 

U(p>tQur(sir,  7.  33.     U|p*«t.4i,  8.  66. 
LryA<g9.4»,  20.  30.     Uffi^^ar^  18.  3I ;  51.  3. 
t^piOMft,  86.  31.     UffiAQ^rQpALi,  6.  185. 

utfi€Bru>,  n.  a  rice-field ;  a  tank.  Here  for 
L/fpcafl,  the  hill  of  Pulney,  4. 159. 

u^y,  z;.  [§64],  despise,  4.  69;  5.  262; 
18. 14-16;  (surpass),  6.185. 

ui^,  uifiCiLf,  n,  blame,  gnilt,  6. 185 ;  85. 25 ;  50. 13. 

U(Lp^  V.  [§64],  ripen,  become  mature: 
us^oiuu®^  24.  2 ;  87'.  2,  22. 

'-'(tfji',  n.  a  fault,  flaw,  5.  252;  6. 176; 
28.37.     [ui^=old.] 

Lf«Dtp|^(5  for  uifi,  fault,  6.  184, 

ustr(^'=^ppuiy  guilt,  5.  140. 

u&Rei^^  n.  crystal:    u/^«J>,  4.  103. 

[Comp.  S.  SPHAT.] 

Lforcrfl, «.  couch,  20. 4,  &c. ;  village  Q\ 

2. 13;  17.  27. 
up^  V.  [§  66],  fly,  14.  2,  &c.;  27.  17. 

up|«D«,  any  winged  creature,  1.  37. 

I.  T/.  inir.  [§  57],  be  gone. 

ut^^fiu,  so  that  bonds  were  loosed,  8.  17; 
49.  17. 

II.  V.  tr.  [§  64],  pluck,  8. 87 ;  9. 16, 69; 
26.  17;  29.29. 

UGSip. 

I,   =  Qfiff^LD^   n.   a    drum :    /fii>(rgsu>^ 
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g)t-«6B)<af,  2.  108;  17.  2,3;  19.32; 
46.  I. 

II.  ^-  [§  571  publish,  5.  339. 

U(bj}J.    [K.  350.] 

I.  V.  [§  62],  grasp,  8. 145 ;  4.  49 ;  9. 35; 
10.19;  84.  17;  87.  25. 

II.  «.  a  support,  something  to  grasp, 
a  stay;  a  grasp,  hold,  8.145;  5.105, 
289;  8.119,120;  10.  19;.  16.  39; 
2S.  passim;  84.  17, 

"Pfi**,  g^«sp,  26.  34. 

usareudr^  n.  a  Brahman  :  QeufiiuGsr^  34. 
12.     Comp.  ugnsuio. 

ussFI. 

I.  «.  (i)dew:  ussfiiSiri  (2)  coolness: 
^®fl/f,  ^wfiBDiD,  5.  33 ;  9.  38. 

II.  z;.  [§  64],  bedew,  7.  58. 
uW^^,  2.  87.     See  ^(5. 

See  Deyaram,  p.  597,  &c.  Two  songs  by  SaffM. 
and  ^f<if</. 

uasTfS,  n,  a  boar;  wnnsu)^  ereanh^  11.  i. 

[U5U.] 

udr^siu).     See  ui;. 
LJ5w;ga/,  «;.  utter  praise,  5.^96. 
Li/r, «. music ;  song,  24.31.  [u«Br,uff®.] 
u/Ttfil)  [S.  bhaga],  part,  portion :  «l.^, 

^«ir(5,  2.78;  4.152;  5.66;  12.25; 

14.  16;  42.  7. 

uwm00^^  ur**j  a  partner:  uA«d^,  «Lpdr,  8.44; 

16.  31;  19.  10. 
uimofiHt,  84.  1  (+Jr^  +  ^0). 
Pavi9i«rur«(yift,  5.  1 46. 
uwsM^fi  m^>ujumitk^  sharer;  who  has  U.  as  a  part 

of  Himself,  8.58;  48.  i. 

uirsar  [in  Mahratta  paga,  a  stable], 
groom. 

rf«Bi-.|ii|ijr««fr,  herdsman,  1.  34;  28.  10;  84.  2. 
uACiufOr,  18,  3a;  48.  10. 

u/r^,  «.  insippated  sweet  juice,  9.  57. 
utrm(s,  ft,  [for  u«7(2f],  propriety :  meo 
QeOffQpdsih,  4. 159;  7.  10,  34. 

urAgm.iT/,  81.  33. 

urisrH,  in  a  seemly  manner,  2.  47,  6a. 

Li/r^FO). 

I.  n.  [S.  pa(;a],  devotion,  7.  2. 


iJi»ik — utaiic. 


IL  the  bond  of  impurity :  QpuitDmih^ 
a  119;  9.  16;  18.  35;  81.  15,  25; 
41.31;  51.26.   [Note XII.] 

uwL^w,  n.  [S.  pashaka],  a  female 
foot-ornament,  9.  27. 

UBt^^  n.  district,  village,  2.  21. 

UT®. 

L«.(i)aplace,11.49,5o; 26.17.  ["®] 
(2)  a  song,  1.93. 

l>5MrC.-,  hither,  19.  ar. 

IL  V.  [§62],  sing,  5.  87;  6. 176, 177; 

16.5,176,177. 

"r^^,  'Let  ni  sing!'  8.6,  &c 

ur<-4.,aioog,  8.43;  11.4,&c;  13.64;  49.5. 

ur®;^,  10.  45. 

unmrdr  (unCpmer\  n.  a  worthless  man; 
or  a  minstrel,  6.  175.    [uir©.] 

Or «  MOT*,  and  this  dther  (i)  •r^O^M*-  or 

(2)for^««d^.    [This  is  best!] 
uamm^  music,  5.  334.    [uir.] 
undrt^,  n.  the  ancient  Madura  king- 
dom, 1.90;  2.118;  17. 18,19;  19.8; 
86.19,31;  49.6. 

uif€iri^juar^  n.  [S.],  any  king  of 
Madura,  2.  38;  4.  214;  18.  63; 
86.  I,  10,  24,  34. 

fi^lur^tn^jl,  i^mA,  86.  title. 
iM€^i^\ij\t3„^,  Lord  of  the  Pandi-land.  8.  K*r  • 
18.  6 ;  86.  19.  '       P/ » 

uir6ir(SiT,  a  ^aiva  shrine,  2.  70. 
uir^sth,  n.   [S.  pataka],  a  heinous 

offence,  16.  28. 
u/r^iD,  n,  [S.  PADa],  foot :  fiireir^  jyz^, 

'Ifi^.  2. 53,  76, 137 ;  5.  49,  loi,  262, 

304;  26.  3,     Comp.  ufiw. 

mmiOuffiA,  6.  207;  8.  3;  25.  1 5. 
iir^«•^  6.  305;  88.  12,13. 
UfT/f€Ou>=:unmeirth^  18.  2. 
uir/Fireirih,  n.  [S.  patala],   the  sub- 
terranean regions  of  the  Nagas, 
of  which  there  are  seven  :  jy^cutD, 

tLSfffieoth^  and  utrfiiranh,  7.37;  11,49 
731  18.  2. 

uw^rm^^ri,  8.  7. 

Ufffi,  «.half;^  uirfiujGfr^  8.39, in ;  9.  79. 
See  uffsdr, 

ut0»V,  26.  7. 
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"^",  V.  guard,  5. 30?.    Sec  «. 
ujiii/,  «.  a  snake,  1.  27;  4.  56. 

UTiu,  r.  [§  57],  rush,  spring,  2.  13a; 
8.84;  7.51,52;  12-26-28;  17.27; 
22.19;  34.39. 

With.sO,  7.53,6a 

t»i^^^,  9^  »I«A#0,  CUBd,  a.  173. 

uir^,  r.  [§  64I  guard,  1.  64. 

LITT, 

I.  V.  [§  64],  see :  ««ir,  (?*m^,  14. 23 ; 
26.34. 

II.  «.  earth  [comp.  S.  prith],  2.  69; 
4.137;  11.49;  19.li; '22.29;  28.1; 
42.  13;  44.  1. 

«4r#r#,  a  7.     iMQgrf,  26.  35.     tmS*uk,  86.  lO. 
*^*»«*-tt"««*,  H'^M^,  9.  3. 
iMiCmjfi^uHm0,  the  moDDtun  maid :  a  name  of 
giran's  bride,  9.  3;  12.  35;  14»  32. 

Lr7ff£jaircBr,ir.aBrahman,  27.38 ;  42. 13. 
ufftt\uL^  [?S.  pArvata],  a  fledgling, 

young  bird :  u/wmt^^^jf,  5. 174. 
Uffot^ear^  «.[S.BALAKA],a  child,  youth, 

2.69;  14.49- 

I.  «.,  ^u(gfi  (for  u««),  place,  part; 
quarter,  2.  71;  6.26;  12.  33-36; 
20.  13-15;  88.  26;  48.  I. 

II.  as  a  case-ending:  with,  at,  =SM 
fi^.7.65;  22.  38;  88.  25-28. 

MlHjr«»-uA9db,  18.  63.      Jl^urm^,  6.  36. 

(S"  It  often  takes  «,  8.  66;  88.  35. 

^*ur*t,  towards  thee,  6.  371,  349. 
0/ui^uQ  [J  64],  set  right,  16.  15. 
ur«*#rar*r,  so  as  to  become  object  of  (my  praise), 
15.  16. 

Qpttur^^Qptkif,  19.3a 

In  trCujrmmd^mmmm^  27.  7. 

III.  milk,  .1.  46;  7.  18;  8.  82;  21.ao. 

urpsi^At,  8.  168;  5.  339;  14.49;  19*3;  ^^■'^ 

ness,  as  of  milk,  10.  70;  44.  3 1 ;  sweetiie»»  as 
of  milk,  2.  13;  19.  39. 

1.  «.  a  desert  region,  2. 98. 

2.  for  uiri). 

U/rfi/«J>,  «.,  uir^sdr  [S.  BHAVAKA],ap- 
pearance,form;  conception,thought, 
2.  82;  4.  210;  11.55;  81.  29. 

uireuih,  n.  [S.  pApa],  sin:  Jf^SnEtr^  1. 5a; 
5.  16;  11.  30. 

ur^f  a  sinner.        tjriff|40#r^riu#,  10.  37. 
uriff|C«rir,  6.  314.  307  ;  24.  3  ;  84.  4a 
ur««r#ift,  2.  57.      ur««r»d^,  5.  396 ;  28.  33. 


uireufiar — iS«b>i(. 


UTtt/tbir,  n.  [S.BHXvANA],imagination : 

6r«Hr«flrJ>,  5.  148;  49.  18. 
un^^  V.  [§62],  pervade,  touch,  spread, 

24.  21,  m;  84.37,38.     [u!!€^.-\ 
unGSieu  [S.  prabha,  pratima],  a 

lady,  image :  ufieow^  Ouiru)€Du>, 
A^ikMruroBw,  puppet ;  a  statue  of  iron,  6.  86. 
C#r«Jd^r«v«,  60.  ID. 
«iA  ur«D«,  a  lady,  12.  49.   See  7.   Voc.  urmrii ! 

uff£p,  waste,  wilderness :  uiripfi^^  5. 64. 

ur^«*.     See  utmmdr,  6.  1 75. 

urr|»0»^,  6.  74. 

uriMO#£r,  a  barren  field,  40.  33. 

LJ/rjy,  V.  i^/r.  [§  62],  flee  away :  ^, 

61.2. 

uffCBri),  «.  the  blue  lotus,  Pontederia: 
s(gB^Qi2Bir^  ieou),  5.  74  ^  9*  60. 

lS&D^^  v.  [§  57],  knead,  8.  27. 

l9^^^  for  ii)>i^  [S.  pitta],  mad- 
ness, fill  with  frenzy:  dJiQ^pjpf, 
8. 1 07 ;  8.  9,  26 ;  24.  9.  Comp.  ti>ireo, 
47.7. 

tU^tk,  fi.  283;  6.  195,  196. 

lS^sd^,  n.  [S.  bhiksha],  alms :  Qtutb. 

iUmm^^m^^  6.  324. 

iS^^aar  =  fio/cSr,  said  to  be  from 
S.  PINADDHA  =  dressed ;  braided: 

^€Di^(UQt€ar^  1.  7;   8.  iio;   23.  27; 
87.  22. 

l9i^,  v.  [§64],  seize,  5. 107, 226;  11. 
39;  87.  4,  &c.,  title;  41.  11.  See 
A/off,  11.  26. 

l9l1®,  If.  [from  £ilar=S.  pish  ;  hence 
S.  pishta],  a  cake,  13.  62;  30.  5. 

iil«BBri(5,  «.  disagreement,  entangle- 
ment, 80. 1 ;  49.  37. 

l-9fi9Br|ii),  ».,  =:^a/LD,  corpse,  32.  6. 
[Sec  N.  and  K.] 

J— Q«^C#  I  5.  123,  127. 
L90=Ou«ar,  7.  39. 

lS^ssA,  If.  bond,  disease,  5.  353;  81. 
21;  86.  17. 

Ji^iffi>tJ«irf,  27.  34. 
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iSlSsssTj  V.  intr.  [§  57],  be  conjoined, 
entwined :  Lyairif,g)%9Br^  lSobA,  20. 14; 
41.  22. 

LSSssBTttjA;,  If.  a  garland,  3.  142. 

iS€Aru.th  [S. PiNpA],mass;  body,l 3. 37. 

JHifrfam  is  the   '  microcosm '  as   opposed   to 
An^am,  the '  macrocosm.* 

iSI^/bj^f  V.  babble,  rave,  44, 14, 18. 

dijifith^  tS^^  n.  bewilderment,  mad- 
ness, 7.  59;  13.  74;  44.  14. 
*^^0n*»9,  ^.  3^;  10-  32. 

tSfifior,  n.  a  madman ;  an  epithet  of 
gvan,  11.62;  12.34;  26.13,35; 
80.  5;  31.  27;  87.  31;  41.  22. 
[Note  I.] 

iSffwar,  n.  [S.  Brahma],  Brahma,  2. 
115;  3.38,182;  11.9;  14.37;  16. 
^>  35f  45-      See   ^fuesr^  isffariDeoip 

iSniDua^  n.  the  eternal,  absolute  Being, 

48.4. 
JiT/rdr,  «.[fem.  tSaniLt^^^,  1 77 ;  10.6,63; 
11- 5>7;  13.30;  51. 1 1.   Comp.ujcSr. 

0#ift|il/rfl«r,  5.  267. 

«ift|ii,r^,  6.  33-3<5.  365,  305;  86.  6. 
mti3,nt,  85.  6.     C#ar/il#rd^,  19.  4. 
«rCeiJjrd^,  10.  6;  18.  40. 

£SirffLl£f.,«.alady:  ft-eoifltu/rflw-,  7.50,62. 

iSffu^^ih,  If.  [S.  PRAPAflcHA],universe; 
all  that  is  phenomenal,  6.  and  46. 
titles. 

iSffirirfi^^  n.  [S.  prarth],  supplica- 
tion, 82.  title. 

L^ffi,  V.  ft.  separate  from :  iSfS,  5. 135, 
191;  21.31;  28.  I ;  32.23;  44.5. 

iMi/f,  84.  2,  6.    M^,  28.  18. 

iSeaa,  fermented  curds,  runnet,  21. 20. 
iSeoih,  n.  [S.  Vila],  an  aperture. 

tMtQpsA  s  iSmj^mirgA,  the  entrance  to  a  sabterra- 
neons  passage,  12.  38. 

tS^(g^  V.  emit,  spill,  27.  34. 
iStfithLf^  n.  a  column. 

0ippi3ifiALf^  a  fiery  fonn,   29.  26.      [Comp.  S. 

PITAKA,  PINpAKA.] 

iSssiLfi.    [Comp.  utp.] 
I.  V.  [§  64],  live ;  escape ;  commit  a 
fault,  4. 12,  &c.;  5.  263;  33.  3. 


i9s»i^ — H*^- 


I 


II.  «.  a  fault,  5.  338;  6.  29,  89,  197; 

10.46;  24.27;  33.  a8;  47.9. 
t5«oif  juiy,  the  false,  4,  219. 
iSlsir,  V.  [§  66],  split,  cleave,  18,  30; 

35.  19.     t5ar|sy,  «. 
tiarSsff,  «.  a  child,  7. 73;  9. 66;  13.  74. 
[See  Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  203,  &c.] 

I.  ».  [§  68],  be  bom,  5.  352;  8.  69; 

20.  37;  51. 13.    [Comp.  S.  PRA.] 
**/»**"> =Qw(5®,  3.  1, 124.  (?) 
t5jBer(5,  v.  be  raised  up,  7.  71. 
^H"W,  1.7.14;  4.13;  5.45,95;  14.30; 

81. 17;  41.13,  21.     Seeds'. 
t*>pK  birth,  embodiment,  3.  73 ;  5. 

105,  201 ;  6. 139 ;  8. 68,  69 ;  19.  31 ; 

36, 13;  49.  25. 

II.  adj.  other:  tS/o,  5.  8;  7. 18,  2a. 
•ifit,  othere,  6,  145,  ,33;  21.  ai. 
«W«  other,  6.  2^6. 

iSnS^M,  v.[^57l  lie  asunder,  5.146; 
40.  14. 

4*K  ft.  severance,  4,  78;  5.  127; 
24,  3$. 

l^&ap,  n.  the  crescent  moon,  23  27  • 
33.3. 

iJ»^«M»,  6.  188.    j.*iju»p,  8.  ^ 

t^ssr,  after,4.7.    {tSp.] 

J*/,  22.7.    J*e*,  6.39s;8.iio. 

'**^*,  p.,  2X.  6.    J^ffl,  21.  6. 

J^r,  84.  15.    J**,,  what  comes  after,  7.  33. 

I-  (fl»).  «'.  r§  70],  say,  declare;  I 
know  not  how  to  endure,  3,  123- 
41- 13- 

II-  (w®),  refuge:  j)r«»/_«*«,ii,  5. 246. 

•/•*,  say,  10.  77,        ^.rfi^  J  gj 

I-  ^-  \.h5l\  praise:  w^*?,  "ff«»,  1. 25; 

5-177;  27.19;  39.4;  45,21,37. 
II.  n.  praise;  epithet  of  givan,  33.39 ' 

glory,  34.  25 ;  46,  20. 

«/•*,'*«,  praise,  87.  14, 


-/O,  V-  [§  68],  enter,  2.  145;  4,  236, 
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237;  5. 36, 37;  7. 41;  8.  29;  10. 65; 

12.53-56;  17.34,35;  22. 10;  26. 29,38. 
-*v®.  18. 14,  ,5;  19,,,.  *'•' 

See  -.*l4»,  .^.y^,  81.  9,  ,a 

«*«'I»<«k  solicit  alms,  17.  34. 
H^\SI,  v.,  =4(5,  5.  368;   6.  37, 

V®|«*,  causal,  1.  43. 
i-/eB)<3P. 

I.  «.  smoke,  3. 91;  85,  26. 
"-''•[§57].  6.  141. 
W»««i  [S.  pui»GA,  puSja],  elevation, 
5.  284. 

ty©"i  [S.  PUfijA],  a  quantity,  collec- 
tion, 16.  24. 
ty«»i_,  «.  place,  34.  31, 

'<*"  '*<g,  extending  wide,  4.  33. 

•^■^-W*.  8.  3».  89. 

•v—-^,  approach,  reach,  27.  3. 

4«!Br/;,  »,  [§§  57,  64],  join,  embrace, 
i7.  passim;  43.  63;  51.  9.  [Comp. 
«-«rir;   S.  PUNAR,  -/puT.] 

^—t\Omt,  that  u  not  onderstood,'  6.  aSo. 

•y^'l*-*,  explanation,  6.  aSa 

V^liiK*,  mystic  intimate  union,  6.  381-184 

«/»'!*«,  nnion,  27.  title. 

•/•■A/,  in  order  to  reach  to,  8.  8. 
ty&sB-,   «.   a   raft:   a>#«*«»)ii,    5.  107. 
24,  13. 

lyteurx*,  a  raftsman,  18.  4.    iJCurraf,  306.] 

4«w,«.awound,8.47;  13. 16,64;  25.17, 
uimi_fisw,  n.  [S.  PUNDArIka],  =^» 

waoff,  u®«(uii,  a  lotus,  7.  79. 
H^^e^iuih,  n.  [S.  punya],  merit. 

t/*-*-*,  48.  6,  54. 

4#7, «.  what  is  new,  5. 25 1 ;  fresh,  23.  i. 

W*!"",  «.  novelty,  7.  33. 
^»\*\9,  V.  renew,  7.  73. 
Httii,  new-town.    Two  are  given  in  2.  19, 31. 

ly^ff^w,  «.  [S.],  a  Buddhist;  Buddha, 
11.61  (somesay=ty^«B)u,a,ff«ra/dr); 

W^A  «•  [S.  buddhi],  underetandinp 
13. 76.  *' 

^^,  7.  II,  from  41*7.  [G.  131 ;  H.B, 

§  131.] 
i00naut*,  opp,  to  uwM».d/, 

H^fi^i,  n.  deities,  5.54.  [See  K.58.] 
ty»^  (for  v^,©),  n.  underetanding.  36. 
35\  45.  21. 


LjujiiSeSr — Lj(Diluiij&. 


LftuBsear  [S.  BHUJANG,  a  snake],  an 
epithet  of  ^ivan,  4.  222 ;  5.  245 ; 
6.  147;  18.  28;  45.  passim. 

Lfiuio^  a  tempest,  24. 13.    [l/^®>,  iSjpio^ 

Ljffti)  [S.  PUR,  PUR,  pura],  a  fortified 
town,  4. 221;  6.40;  14. 2, &c.;  29.25. 
Hence  names  of  Civan :  Lfir/BseBrar, 

i^ff/^^i76ar  [S.  Purandara, = splitter  of 

fortresses],  Indra,  5.  5,  285;  10.  i ; 

11.  61 ;   14.  25,  4a  ;   23.  29.     [Sec 

Muir,  vol.  V.  p.  113,  &c.] 
£y/yo9,  «.,  =r£i)/r,  (^fieoff,  uiB,  a  charter, 

19.  24;  36.  34. 
i-jff^,  V,  [§  $6.  (Ill)],  roll,  wallow; 

overflow,  2.  134;   3.  152;  4.  81; 

^'^77\  7.3;8.74;  24.26;  85.  21 ; 

36.  16;  38.31;  45.  36,37. 

fuu).     See    1.   SeuLffftreaari})^   ancient 
deeds. 

liifmn^mmumifiQur^^  the  Ancient,  4.  221,  234 ; 
88.39. 

!•  n.  cord,  twisted  strand,  ringlet,  8. 

50;  24.17;  26.11. 
II.   V.   [§  57],   do,   desire,  exercise 

(grace,  &c.),  2. 117;  5. 17,369;  19. 

7;  20.16;  21.  3;  23.  37;  24. 18-20; 

27.24;  28.  4,  &c.;  45.36. 
Li0^u>^  n. [S.  BHRU], brow:  l/(^,  ^^, 

QtBJofi,  7.62;  13.  22. 

I-  ^'  [§  57]>  resemble,  3.  19;  20.  31. 
Ljea)ffuj,  like  unto,  3.  5. 

Q^*i^mgtf^Sitmfiu^,  5.  116;  19.  23. 

i^GoneS,  V.  [§  160],  make  like,  3. 168. 
tt*V»',  8.  75. 
II.  n.  tube,  hollow;  pore,  22. 11. 
L-fSVih^  L^iSO^T^  n.  sense^  perception ; 
learning. 

iyANorA®,  V.  reveal. 

^mtCrnri,  sagcs,  6.  8i,  io8 ;  20.  17. 

LfmiOtMifiiaj  the  foot  where  wisdom  is  found,  6. 108. 

Hi^tjmiatpdtr,   16.  1 8. 

i/«M*:  Quwfi^Z,  113;  i.  209;  5.  176;  6.  81,95, 
97.  109;  81.  37.  [ 
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a<At/«iidr,  3.  70;  4.3;  5.  102;  6.9,125;  21.13. 

See  «,  a^jr,  22.  i. 
V**/W,  6.  117. 

LycuLoty,  «;.  [§  62],  speak  foolishly  and 
sadly,  rav^,  10.  18  ;  32.  22 ;  39. 
[jL^eouiuio.'] 

L/a;|/r. 

^-  ^-  [§  57]>  fade,  die  away,  4.  209. 

Comp.  &.6U/f. 
II.  dawn,  7.  13,  22;  20.  i;  32.  2. 
tycuireu,  «.  carrion,  35.  9;  37.  37. 
L/si9,  «.  a  tiger,  3.  32 ;  4.  206  ((jp&w); 

43.  29.  Comp.  LfcSr&B. 

V•'tt^  Tiger-town,  a  name  of  ^ithambaram, 

2.  145.    See  legend  and  QMffaS/>i^rraHnh. 
Q«rAt/«»4<?#r4»,   12.  9,  45;  [12.  73.] 

L/%u,   «.   worthlessness :    Lfeo.     [See 

Ndladi,  p.  209.] 
i/tMii<?«r««r,  6.  382;  28.  9;  87.  10. 
i^^mrQutir,  82.  22. 

Lfio,  n,  grass;  anything  mean,  1.  26; 
4,  41;  5.  190.     See  l/cot. 

Li*t9ifi%    81.    13. 

Lfioeunuj^  n,  deer,  antelope :  s^mnar, 

4.  207. 
Lfeuedi,  n.  earth:  ya/eafl,  3. 61 ;  20.  37. 
L/fi/€Br,/i.[S.BHUVA,Muir,vol.iv.  p.  25], 

the  Self-existent:  ^iuuin^fiaQesr^m 

u.(r€ar^m^  5.  36. 
iyo9,  L/a/6Bfl,  LfQjearu)  [S.  BHUVANa],  the 

earth,  2.  25;  3.  61 ;  4.  21 ;  5.  251, 

277;  20.37. 
LiQP,  n.  a  maggot,  1.26,53 ;  5. 189, 220, 

224;  26.  25. 

£y(yA««Ar,  ft.  rottenness,  24.  3. 

Lysrf?, «.  [§131],  acidity;  the  tamarind: 

Lf&Riuth  Uifith^  a5.  18. 
Lj&reifl,  n.  spot ;  by  met.  for  *  tiger/ 

12.  73.  Comp.  LjeS. 
Lfpth,  n.  outside;  away,  1. 53;  6.  7;  25. 

17.    [Opp.  to  Jjf«ii),  ft-ewr.  See  i^p!\ 

uipQm  Qu,M,  5.  234,  340,  341,  346;  84.  28. 

i/p^#r/  (-others)  :  tip/,  1.  8;  8.  7. 

t^piA  Cur*sdn^  5.  247. 

LfptLUoju),  n.  a  ^aiva  shrine,  2.  90. 


L//p^,  n.  an  anthill,  8. 20;  23. 5 ;  35.  i . 
L^eavb^  n,  high,  unirrigated  land,  II.38. 

[From  L{esr^  as  in  t^drO^tu.] 
L/6Br«),  n.j=Sn^  water,  5.  29 ;  7. 5a,  60 ; 

13.3;  15.i;  23.5.     • 
L^eS/Besr^  n.  [from  S.  Pu],  the  pure  one : 

an  epithet  of  ^ivan,  29.  34. 
tySHfr,  V.  [§  57],  adorn :  yutytor,  5.  50, 

54;  13.51;  35.23;  45.  21. 
L/ar,  7.  II ;  44,  19.    See  l/«>. 

A^anoCMdr,  5.  234.     iydr-NOu/,  6.  38. 
i^^Bibmu,  24.  3.     tydr««Ar,  24.  a6. 
iydrt/«r*»,  87.  37. 

I. »., = flower,  10. 1 , 9 ;  as  adj\  [§131!= 
flowery,  beautiful,  3.75,115;  7.48; 
11.27. 

II.  V.  intr.  [§  64],  blossom,  burst  into 
flower,  15.  i ;  38.  31. 

^vtmifi^  49.  4a.     B<y>i».,  6.  19. 
u;<;«^«fd^,  Brahma,  10.  i,  77. 
^\±vom^^u*,  89.  I.     fc^|iiO«riM"/,  86.  35. 
ujiX^^,  like  lotus  flower,  8.  75. 
fci|tiCur^,  27.  40.    Bl«*t/w*»,  7.  5a,  60. 
^\its(fiA,»ir,  1.  8;  50.  I.    \^\tQutifi*»,  6.  39. 
fcil^C^rlw,  19.  9.     fcil*<s«S*»,  14.  as  ;  20.  9. 
^  I  ««»cJ,  a  flowering  creeper :  conwlvulus,  2. 1 34 ; 
13.  p<usim, 

III.  «.[S.BHU],  the  earth:  yoP,  38.31. 
fcilf*»^C#,  2.  134;  8.  a ;  10.  18;  11.  a6. 
fc^li»«w/,  5.326.    w|/f~^<?^'^  11.  J  8. 

y^eu,  battle,  din,  14.  i.    [See  K.  71.] 
y*:asw  [S.  puj],  act  of  worship,  15.  9 ; 

32.  26. 
y,^,  V.  besmear,  5.  94, 326;  12. 1,3; 

17.  13- 

y®,  «.  any  shrub :  y«w®,  1.  26. 

I.  n.  [S.PUT],  an  ornament :  y^rnQp"^^ 
4.70;  6.12,164;  7.60;  I6.18;  17. 13. 

II.  V.  [§  62],  put  on  as  an  ornament, 
have  on,  wear,  5.  176,  281;  12.  i; 
24.  6 ;  30.  30. 

U«ArQ  Qmt0h<&,  5.  a95 ;  24.  6;  84.  a8. 

U«Ar«*i*,  7.  53. 

u0^9#,  never  worn  before,  80.  13. 

I.  [S.  bhuta],  an  element :  u®4Fy^J>, 
3.  114;  20.17;  31.37. 
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-CuS. 

II.  a  demon,  demon-host:  y^uusDi., 

13.15. 
ya9.  If.  [S.  BHUMi],  earth,  20. 37.  [y.] 
^eSfiffi  for  y^^#7,  16.  8. 
yfi/cBBTiio,  II.  a  town  near  Madura,  2.50; 

4. 191. 
L^eueow^  a  ^aiva  shrine,  2.  56. 

QussfTf  n,  a  female,  2.  78;  3.  57; 
5.  115;  19.23;  49.37. 

Qij«lr|iM,  n.  a  female,  5.  166. 

Plur.  QtMriTA/,  10.  ai. 
ax*;«D<0,  n.,  6.  88.     Ou«ir|99,  v.,  8.  58. 

Ouflirur4»,  48.  a  a. 

Qi/«iri»^,  Qi/«iri»9flV,  blesied  woman,  12. 49. 

Qum»f9K5,  4.  15a. 

Oui2)££)ff6Br,4.200;  21.6.  S^cQuc^uaer. 

Quujif.    [Quff.] 

I.  V.  a.  [§64],  scatter,  overthrow,  3. 12. 

II.  V.  n.  [§57],  be  removed,  changed 
into,  3.  134;  6.  100. 

III.  ^Qutt^  n.  [C.  HESARu],  name: 
strauif  2.  122. 

QuiUj  V.  act.  and  «.  [§  58],  put  on, 
scatter;  fall  (as  rain);  shed. 

QuL\m»4^ii,  1.  7;   5.395;   26.  39  \^^QHm\\ 

86. 12. 
OuA;«S»,  If.  a  lady :  Qatti,  7.  56. 
^miiQuii,  to  which  patches  are  pat,  12. 6. 

Ou^A|^6ByD,  the  great  haven,  1.  15; 
34.23.  [Generally^®.,  see  22  and 
28.  passim.'] 
In  the  south,  Q^,  22.  8 ;  42. 
^ivan  is  its  mrusOr,  42. 

Ou9*|^«D^|«jrdr,  8.  I,  &c ;   19.  14,  $4;  47. 

passim, 
QuQ^l^^pl^'f^f  19.  I,  17,  as. 
Suiiroimded  by  groves  of  cocoa>palm,  8. 1 ;  42. 3. 

iy*i*^^(f«i-,  84.  3. 
Ou(j}t^ndr,  flo/-,  crJ)-,  »J>-,  1.  48 ;  5. 33, 
&c.;18.4;  20.4,&c.;  24. 9-12;  45.8,9. 

^lAQu^rtrc*,  10.  31. 
Qub\iont,  4.  199;  21.6;  84.  15. 
O#iAiQu0|«rdr,  19.  3,  Sec;  2a  a. 
iyu*«i3  QuQionk,  4.  a  a  a. 

Qu/f  [§  131.  ^],  great :  Ou(s,  Ougii, 
Qufiuj^Qun,  1.24;  5.139.  [H.B^ 
§131.^-] 

0u9A««««(  7.  I.     Qu««n*,   4.177;  *•  70. 
GkjSCur*,  epithet  of  the  Supreme,  8.  6,  38,  loj. 


Cujgf^ — CuiTi£i. 


4,  Qu^uti,  6.  263,  383;  6.  34. 
OMf|-«,  2.  93;  6.  374;  6. 187;  24.  6. 
Otj0iofi««wift,  27.  2a.    Comp.  27.  18. 
Qufs\iSms,  14.  6. 

Ouc5|(5,  V.  swell,  grow  great,  11. 57; 

82- 39,43- 
Ou^jji^,  V.  multiply,  6.  89;  87.  10; 
47.  a8. 

Qu^AmA,  42.  37. 

QujDi^  V.  [§  56.  (II)],  obtain;  take, 
2-  39 ;  8. 55 ;  5.  46, 3o6, 358 ;  6. 37 ; 
22.  38;  25.  4;  26.35. 

^fKS^Qup*;  8.  95.    [A2/*/i,  34,  381.] 

QupfS^   «.,    =^«Brii),    fieSTGDlD^    g)(U®>L/, 

nature,  8.  57,  18a;  7.  33;  8. 115. 
Qu^^  V.  [S.  bhAsh],  speak ;  affirm, 

4.47;  5.92,93,310;  10.18;  12.1,3; 

21.  ao,  %%. 
Qu^^,n.,  47.  21. 

(SusAr^  V.  [OucB^,  Qum^QueSr;  S.  PEN], 
cherish,  appreciate,  80. 15. 

Cu9iA#,  86.  12.    Cu«««/,  84.  30. 

^^9,  8.58,110. 

Cu9  SpQudk,  I  long  for,  21.  23, 

(?u^£r>,  n.  [S.  BHID,  bheda],  difference, 
5.  310;  30.  21. 

smiCujtA,  heresy,  4.  57. 

(?H©,  t;.  rr.  [§64],  7.56;  81.  38; 

^55. 
Qua>^,  n.  [S.  bhT,  bhIta],  a  foolish 
person,  7.  28;  a  woman,  7.38. 

QiMB^utir,  6.  3x0. 

CLMB^|0flvi6,  folly,  16.  3 ;  81.  19. 

Cl»b^|«d»,  16. 45.    Qu^ii  (voc.),  12. 35 ;  27.  34. 

Qutu,  n.  a  demon,  1.  28;  4.  68. 

Quu^,  one  possessed  by  a  demon,  5. 93 ;  28.  27. 
GuC«j*,  *I,  a  demon/  10.  46. 
Quii^^  m.  MMor**^  mirage,  8.  79;  16.  i. 

(Ju//?,  «.  [S.  BHERi],  a  drum,  8.  83. 
(Suit.    Sec  Ou(5,  Qutua. 

I.  srOu^tD,  Ouiftuj^  8.  103;  4. 18. 

Qurrmnka^QuJIQurtlr,  iSgG^^Or,  the  renowned,  the 
great,  from  ffu/  «:.  Qlai/  ;  or  from  Qu^w,  8.  9 ; 
24.9;  47.4. 

Cu#««D#,  8.  13;  18.  37. 

Cu**uift,  Qurrmt^,  19.  31 ;  82.  36 ;  86.  la. 

II.  name:  Ouiu/f,  /p/rtofi),  4. 199;  7.40; 
25.  27;  89.  9. 
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III.  V.  [§57], move, be  removed,  5.346 
(or  Qutrffir)  ;  81.  26  ;  82.  23,  36 ; 
88.  32. 

Qui*^,  QuiA^,  again,  6.  374;  7.  33;  8.  loi. 

QutfiSGBsB^  V,  delay,  45.  28. 
Qu^fi,  n.  gain,  acquisition.  From  Qusm. 
^QQujf,  8.  18;  5.  ao6. 
6a)u,  n.  a  pouch. 

«NJ*»r,  84.  I.     muur^i,  9.  48. 
Sk»fmt4^^  6.  167. 

BMj^io,  n.  affliction,  5.  307. 
eauLo =u*£fi, green;  fresh;  bright:  u*, 
7.49,53;  10.70;  19.13. 

«>urir0«»r,  Qur^,  B«*r,  Apg,  «»uA«|9«i^  44.  I3. 

GDuiuQeu^  adv.  gently,  51.  26. 
QufTf  V.  tr.  [§  64],  =  perforate. 
QutTf^^  V.  mend,  patch,  6.  25. 
Ouir|45*tD,  falsehood,  7.  175. 
QuTfEl(g,  V.  intr.  [§  62],  boil  up ; 
swell;  rage, 7. 51,52;  8.2;  9.29,56; 
18.  60. 

Qug^mgmt^  a  serpent  pnfEng  with  rage,  6.  358; 

12.  I. 
Qbr*(9«AaD«,  24.  6;  42.  12. 

Qun\rGSis^  nest  of  insects :  LjofdaJD^ 

41.  33.     Comp.  Quir^GB^, 

QufTi^. 

I.  n.  dust,  ashes,  5.  355;  18. 12;  (^, 
17.  13. 

mpQuri9^  12.  13.     Quri9Mtm.\  26.  1 8. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  spring  up,  bedew,  5, 228, 

Ouri9.A^0,  perish,  47.  2. 

QuiT^,  V.  [§  57],  fill,  6.  104;  26.  25; 

42.  29. 

Quiijp,  assembly,  2.  128,  141. 

One  of  many  names  given  to  the  hall  of  Qitham- 
baram.    [Comp.  K5yil  Pnranam  I.  29.]    See 

Qutrgjihi^^  n,  a  hole,  hollow  place: 

Quni^,  6.  140,  141. 
Qua ^ fid  OaireAn^^  6.  25.     See  Outr, 
Ou(r|^Go^,  anything  gross  and  clumsy, 

26.  25. 
Qunm^,  n.  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  18,  8. 
Qui\iLJ^  falsity,  1.  37;  5.  290,  321, 

35^ 357, 358;  6. 24 ;  22.  lo;  26.  25 ; 

41.9,13;  45.36;  51.  9. 

Quriifi,  pure,  8.  23.     Qurimtru,  10.  65. 


Cuiii£iii:c9>i£ — Guii^. 
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Quir\uj\i}>\€a>u)  [S.  MAYA],  falsehood,  5. 
274. 

QurimMk,  5.  2o6,  2o8,  249;  9.  47;  85.  I. 
QurimuoQutar^  5.  290;  6.  25. 
Our£rI«»««^L^Mft,  tank,  lake,  7.  41,  48;  16.  i; 
29.7. 

Qufrii  ((15),  V.  [§  60],  join;  collide  with; 
war  against,  3.  85 ;  6. 116;  24. 15. 

fimrQurrWj  22.  II. 

Ourr(f$su.eo,  the  raging  sea,  23.  29. 
Ou/7(5|«r,  wealth,  25.2;  being,  essence, 
4. 43 ;  20. 1 ;  37.  3, 14,  25 ;  meaning, 

1-  93 ;  6-  24, 64, 65 ;  7. 33, 54 ;  8.  70- 
72;  12.52;  26.33,34,38. 

Qtjr(f|«r[«fr,  epithet  off  ivan,21.3o;  29.34;  88.30. 
Comp.  ji<sAa*,  the  wealthy  one,  29.  8. 

CkMcpiuQ^^,  10.  79. 
^0hQur^ir^  &C.S  being,  8.  118 ;  5. 165. 

jf(Sih  Qurfs^r,  6.  190;  41.  II;  49.  54. 
utftQur^ir,  26.  34. 

Ou(r(5Ll®,  5.  160;  37.  4. 
OL/ff(5|.R^,  V.  befit,  harmonize  with ; 
occur;  cling  to,  5.51 ;  30. 13 ;  41. 13. 
Quir(j^\fifiih, «.  what  is  befitting,  B.368, 

369. 
Quir(^uLf,  n.  a  mountain,  4. 192. 
Ouir(^€ir  u/^=real,  having  regard  to 

the  object,  15.  9. 

QuiT^.    See  Quirdr. 
QuireSI^  V.  n.  [§  57],   7.  6% ;   22.  22. 

[Comp.  S.  PUL,  POLA.] 
Shine  bright,  2.  50, 145 ;  8. 67 .    [Qur«J>(5  «  Qur 

Our«9^,  «.  fubiess  of  beauty,  2.  30;  87. 14. 
With  9t,  28.2;  flourish,  6.36, 37;  16. 38;  19.38; 

shine,  86.  26;  42.  12;  45.  34. 
Ou#4i«wr, evil,  I.25;  6.  202,233;  24.3;  appears 

to  be  a  negative  from  a  v,  Qur**^  ? 
Our4i«#{i<»rf,5.37;  25.2;  27.4.8,&c  SeeOurd^. 

Qurw/VMrf,  85.  II.     OurA;M«c8Mo,  80.  23. 

Quir^,  V.  [§  57],  pour  down :  Qs^trtR, 

7.64;  24.  13;  49.42. 
Quirifieo, 
I.«.aluxuriantgrove:  OuntfipQ^n'^, 

6.39,67;  8.  89;  18.  37;  20.27. 
II.  world,  3.  44;  5.  117;  19.5, 
QuaQfjp,  n.  [§  25],  time,  1.  2;  37. 10. 
QLi/r6Jr|<6j5, V. bore,  6. 95.  See  Qua^. 
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Here  OurA-  seems  to  be  an  imitative  word :  *the 
rending  flame.*  This  is  corrupted  into  Qu4»^; 
hence  Our4»«r  -  Qurirmtfi,  unbored,  26.  i.  ^Ith 
"«*»a  ruby  as  from  the  mine,  flawless,  un- 
sullied, 27.  4. 

I.  V.  inscribe. 

<^'fiA^»fC'o,  as  soon  as  He  impressed,  11. 27. 

II.  ft.  the  five  sense-organs,  T.  A.  P. 
44»  Note  IV. 

Outrj;ft,  V.  [§64],  endure,  bear;  forgive, 

3-i«3;  5.338;  6. 24, 156, 163;  10. 

46;  24.6;  32.  10;  33.3. 

Quijf\Ammj  n.  forgiveness,  6.  263. 

Qur^AfiC««*,  28.  22. 

Gunp\^ = c^tp<5, 10. 1 ;  45. 26.  [Ou/r«r.] 

Ou/rar,«.gold,27.i;38.2o.  SeeOuw. 
Ou#*;«r«su«ifi.  21.3,30. 

a*  *C«r !  my  golden  one,  21.  30. 

Qunk\€rmi,  6.  209. 

Q9tt\Qu9fi\urfitt,  5.  205. 

Qur^miMifiA,,  5.  236,  350 ;  10.  44. 
Qutpim^,  5.  51. 

Our^jor^  [«&  HIRANYA],  7.  78. 
QurdK?iMdV,  8.  48.      Qur^««*«a«ift,  9.  4. 

Otj/r/p|u^£2),  6.  147. 

Qurpurm>m,  12.  49. 

(?U/r,  Qufr\(S,  Qun\ffi,  V.  [§  58],  go, 
5.  340;  24.  2;  45.  4,  6,  ID,  12. 

QtMii^Qfit  for  CurtJ^C(y,  88.  10. 
Qm0*»,  the  going,  5.  36 ;  6.  95 ;  17.  35. 
Quf'fit,  Q#*,lrf/, '  Go  ye! •  46.  Also  1**,  Afr«* ! 
(?u/ri(aj. 

I.  n.  an  exit,  way  out,  20. 17 ;  23. 22. 

II.  V,  causal  [§  62],  destroy,  waste, 
spend:  aifi,  1.  43;  6.37;  7.  14; 
20.  37. 

C?urJ«4i  {Liptb\  rejection,  6.  247. 
Cor|/f#^,  5.  36. 

OufftfJ),  «.  [S.  bhoga],  enjoyment,  5. 
284,  285;  7.  78;  37.14;  41.  17; 
51.9. 

I.  V.  [§  62],  come,  5.  85,  369. 

Qufkgi^mkg,^  5.  209;  8.2;  21.7;  27.  22;  51.  »6. 
QuttfCfiOr,  5.  341,  345. 

(7  Seems  a  past  tense  of  Cur,  reventn^  its 
meaning. 

II.  V.  [§  117],  suffice: 
9.  21 ;  33.  8,  9. 

III.  ^OuffQfi^^  time,  33.  26. 


L//D^,  Jr«»">i 


i 


GuiT|^ — ii)«Ar. 


IV.  a  flower,  5.  loi;  6. 119;  16.  36; 
23.  29;  48.  50,  53.   [See  K.  1227.] 

Cur^r/  jffoti^  a  bed  of  flowers,  7.  3,  5. 

AteD  Quf,,  18.  53.     M»pQura>,  6.  398;  86.  3. 

Qur^^mtdk,     ur^OQur^^  27.  35. 

(?Li/r/r. 

I.  V.  a.  [§  64,  from  Ou/r/f],  wear,  put 
on  :  Qunifi/BGi^  9.  70. 

II.  n.  [from  t/.Ouir/f],war,  18.40,61,73; 
43.  58;  45.  34. 

O-ftCur/,  6.  81;  16.6. 

CurC^jy,  of  Civan,  *  Lion  in  the  fight,'  6.  Jo8, 309 ; 

28.  33. 

Quft,  entirely,  45.  36. 

QufTSV,  V.  [§  227],  resemble,  5. 149; 
11.  29;  84.  21. 

CuwfriF,  7.  17,  50. 

Qutrpfi^  n.  praise,  1.  11-16;  5.  3;  7. 
77-80. 

In  1.  11-15;   8.  106;  4.  87  ad  Jin,  it  seems 
equivalent  to  S.  nama^  t  MVAcift. 

Qurrpjti,  V,  tr.  [§  62],  5. 295;  cherish, 

3.  123 ;  guarding  against,  5.  176; 

praise,  6.  237;  18.66;  60.  2. 
Qufftsrsih,  n.  [?from  S.bhojana],  food  : 

4rcW^,  9.  68;  18.  48. 
Ouara/£A=rUfli/fi/£i,  a  sea:  «£.6U,  ^aj/, 

6.  105. 

a> 

iDdFor,  n.  son,  9.  51. 
iD^ar,  n.  daughter,  9.  50;  14.  37. 
lo^smr^  children,  10.  21;  14.  47. 
iDSu)=:OeumreSI  [see  S.  MAKHA,  MAGHA, 

maha],  sacrifice,  21.  11. 

ms^amnt^m*0t»r^  14.  40. 

u^Sy)^  V.  [§  60],  rejoice,  exult,  1.  9,  I 

19;  2.  80;  9.  24;  18.  70;  19.  24. 
iDfiiPpe,  n.  joy,  delight,  6.  169. 
tD^L^ih,  «.,  -Qfit^,  [S.],  crown,  84.  24. 
tuOsififfih^  n.  [S.  mahendra],  a  moun- 
tain, 2.  9,  19,  100;  48.  25. 

The  mountain  is  thirty-two  miles  S.W.  of  Ber- 
hampore :  many  rains  of  Qaiva  temples. 
«C«Jr^#|«r#*,  48.  66. 

u>Aa>s^  n,  [?from  cA^fiO(g],  a  lady: 
u>tr^^  2.  26;  6.  259,  266;  6.  164; 
9.27;  15.  29;  41.17,21;  42.7. 

See  M#'9«r«Mo*»«. 
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")^«^,fi.,  ?.^^*,  a  boarded  ceiling,  14. 8. 

I.  «.  [S.  maSju],  beauty. 

m^^^^^^  the  beautiful,  4.  183 ;  19.  18. 
["^  also  -CmA;   and  then  lo^^d^ .  CnMdr, 
8.95] 

II.  cloud:  Qa>aii>,  16.  20;  85.  33. 
tD^^eir^  n.  saffron,  9.  34. 

">®«>®,  n,  [S.  mayOra],  a  peafowl: 
tDuSeo^  toyiru)^  16.  11. 

a)£_fl57(5,  ^-  ''^  bent,  broken,  6.72,73. 
iTiL^LD^  ft.  [from  S.  MATH,  mad],  sim- 
plicity, 9.  29. 

wuQm4fi0\  folly,  6.139. 
•-^/,  88.  31 ;  49.  3i;  61.  17. 
«-*•#,  woman,  6.  147. 
«L.|v4iwr4r,  simple  maid,  48.  14. 
ni.|«r4r,  6.  66.    «L.|«/«fcjr/,  26.  2. 

iDi^eo,  n.  a  palm  leaf,  6.  52. 
^*f  5  «'.  [§  57]>  perish,  14. 48. 

LL®. 

I.  «/.  [§  64],  penetrate;  fill,  5.  318; 
47.  II. 

II.  n.  pool,  tank,  6.  103;  7.  51. 
miL®^  n.  limit;   sweet  juice,  sap, 

honey;  calyx,  8.  89;  6.  43;  42.  7. 
«0<)i/|«iiO,  sweet  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  6. 318. 
MuttMr  •c.Q,  pahn  wine,  6. 53. 
«ff>»  "Ji®,  honey  of  grace,  6.  139. 
«i®«ir#  0^ir«D».  ttr/ilorat^,  he  on  whose  breast 

was  the  garland  dripping  with  honey,  Nai^. 

28.5. 

Nig.  mLQutku  Q^MNM^mtA, 

LMtOTf  V.  [§  66  \  comp.  S.  maAgala], 

exhale  fragrance;  wed,  6. 147. 
£i)«r££i,  n.  fragrance;  nuptials. 

•^•*(voc.-«rr!),  'Obridegrooml'  4. 135, 183. 
[It  might  be-Mlr  +  ^«d^,  earth-ruler.] 
•»•',  17.  9 ;  18.  16. 
BOTflir**,  6.  160;  20.  33;  88.  13. 

tDcarf,  n.  [S.  MANi],  a  gem,  5.  215;  6. 

21,  41 ;  16.  16. 
TioMi,  a  134;  26,37;  28.5;  45.31. 

0(f  Md),  bUckness:  «^tfiy,  1. 3;  28.  35;  26. 10; 

60. 15. 
Our4»«r  Md),  26.  3 ;  27  (ten  times). 
•rtr «««,  16.  51.     Caivir  •««,  27.  35. 

mrmpprnmAM^lO^^  6.  96. 

LLcisr.     [0pp.  o9«r.] 
I.  the  earth,  L23;  2.4;  5.297;  41. 1,9; 
51. 13. 


lAdbr — ifiQifas. 


ipi*«dr,  49.  a. 

»«*r«r«*,  6.381;  20.34. 

<M*<;^/,  inhabitants  of  earth,  11.  74. 

II.  earth,  clay,  2.  47 ;  8.  47 ;  18.  62 ; 
87.  6, 

III.  earth,  as  an  elemsnty  8.  %6\  6. 29, 

57;  26.  23. 
MMiriod^irifr,  a  ruler  of  earth,  6. 46. 
iij«ri-uii,  «.  [S.],  a  porch,  outer  court, 

5.  195. 
ii)«BV£.«ULb,  n.  [S.],  a  sphere ;  or  c/)«ar  + 

peiWy  the  earth,  8.  45. 
cD«ar6B>£_,ii.skull,head,top:  (^uoaaroDi-, 

40.3. 

ii^oJBT®,  V.  come  in  flocks,  throng, 
press,  2.  135. 

I.  n.  sect,  4.  5a. 

II.  n.  [S.  mad],  exudation  from  a  fierce 
elephant's  temples ;  exultation,  8. 
155. 

III.  If.  intention:  ^ihw^ih,  4.  17. 

I.  n.  [S.  madam]^  joy,  desire. 

II,  V.  [§  64],  rejoice;  desire  intensely, 
4.31. 

I.  n.  [S.  man],  understandings  6. 129; 
9.73;  10.  6;  46.  38. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  respect,  value,  5.  46 ; 
40.25;  42.17;  46.38;  49.33. 

[Wax  fat,— from  m^,  be  elated,  8.  153.    Or 

III.  n.  [S.],  the  moon;  month,  8.  %i ; 
4.i5,&c;  5.33,157;  6.14;  84.^3; 
46.2. 

^^kf4rS»,  the  crescent  moon  on  ^ivan's  head, 

9.66. 
Q^it  iR^ii*,  6.  183. 

mflfUih,  17.  37. 

iofiei^  ft.  wall :  «rttSA,  8.  32;  18.  55. 
oMft;«^«(3po|i/#ift,  9. 19;  12. 59. 

1^,  n.  [S.  MADHu],  sweetness;  wine; 

honey:  Q^,  6.  251;  6.  52,  135; 

20.  27. 
'^fisaw^  n,  a  bee,  5.  63. 
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iA^eoF, ».  Madura,  2. 44 ;  4. 90 ;  8. 46 ; 
18.  62. 

m^anrui,  86.  8. 

iD^^Lo, «.  [S.  matta],  frenzy,  madness, 
4.  37;  5.  lo;  9.73;  17. 37;  47.  22. 
»^#/,  wild  enthusiasts,  8.  153. 
lo^^r^  m^^^  an  ntter  madman,  84.  10.    See 

o)^,  n.  [S.MATHis],  a  chuming-stick, 
6. 116,  117;  24.  21. 

K^PO,  chnni,  5.  158. 
iDikfiu),  n.  softly,  6.  143. 
iDK^ffui  [S.],  Mount  Mandara,  2. 100 ; 

4.  204.     [Spelt  loififfth.] 
loijurQe^,  n.  the  heavenly  Ganges, 

6. 187. 

ini^irsfih^  one  of  the  trees  of  Paradise; 
Erythrina  Indica^  6.  143 ;  8.  90. 

mmfinih^  n.  [S.],  sacred  spell;  a  dwell- 
ing-place, 2. 100.  [Or,  S.MANDIRA.] 

iDiQ/MT^iR.    See  ^drQi^^iB. 

LDiU.      Comp.  6B>io,  UiffUJth. 

iDUJS(g^  tDiu\dsih^  n,  confusion,  2.  133; 

10.35;  22.1;  29. 33;  49. 33.   With 

waed^  80. 26.    Comp.  uuiuja>^  €»tiMj^. 
iD(u\B(g^  V.  be  bewildered,  confounded, 

8.  i53;'5-»45;  8.98;  10.6;  14. 

45;  31.1;  45.38. 

u>ajeo,  n.  confusion:   u>iLri«u>,  odimjai, 

5.348;  11.43;  49.53. 
tDuSn^  n,  hair :  ^QffffthtD, 

iBi9/|A|«r4»s  roots  of  the  hair,  8.  170. 

loofieu,  n.  peafowl,  4.  30;  16.  40. 
u>ffs^u>,  n>  [S.  marakata],  emerald, 

8.  124;  81.  39. 
£i>#«Brc^,   n.    [S.  marana],    :sglpuui, 

fir^iiy  10.  35. 
u>^a>,  n.  [M.,  C,  T.  MRANU,   MANU], 

tree ;  a  senseless  eye,  1. 26 ;  8. 87 ; 
6.  9;  14.  26. 

iD#A««ir,  6.  84 ;  28.  15,  35-    -rA**,  86.  35. 

LD(75,  n.  perfume,  2.  80;  10.  54;  88. 
33-  [See  to(5«v*  ">®ej;  S.  maruva.] 
u)0sar^  n.  a  son-in-law,  9.  24. 
£A^|ff7^,  uiQjii^Gi^  waist  of  a  female, 

5.  266;  7.  42;  side,  place,  21.  28. 


lAg^d) — lA&sr. 


a  title  of  givan. 
u^i^,  n.  medicine,  balm,  4.  ii6;  7. 
15;  11.74;  28.31;  34.30;  87.  a. 
[«^,  or  ^tSifith.l 

mfS^fimOr,  6.  7a. 

i/)0|q/,z;. join, approach, 3. 48;  II.7; 

19.   18,  19;    47.4.      [li)(^=sci)06y£i).] 

I.  «.  mental  confusion,  8.  154. 
IL  V.  [§  57],  be  bewildered,  21.  31 ; 
28.23;  32.  11;  45.38. 

i«<f flrCoTilr,  28.  a8 ;  29.  33. 

u>€o\b(s,  V.  inir.  [§  62],  feel  distress, 

1.  5S\  30.  9.     €u0i^^  seS. 

i^ih  [S.  mala],  filth;  jyc^i,  1.  54; 

2.  Ill;  4,28;  5.  215;  7.  50;  80.  9, 
26 ;  34. 21.  [See  /«,  «*,  /ficar.  Note 
XV*  ^«ra/£2).] 

«*»#»~»,  19. 15  J  61.  3. 

Gf«ta«4#4r,  19.  37;  61.  34. 
«»***^  («*#*^*),  6.  116. 

I.  «.  [=jrft>if.  K.,  N.],  a  full-blown 
flower,1.62;3.9o;4.9,84;5.205,207, 
370;  6.41;  8.2,87;  14.52;  20.6. 

#rd^M^,  Stainless  flower,  80.  37. 
»r«*Mw/,  8.  14a ;  9.  31. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  bloom,  expand :  Jjf«)(5, 
1.62;  4.3,84;  8.101;  20.2,6;  42.8. 

lOGOff^dr^  iDeoOaffor^  Brahma,  20.  39 ; 
28.39;  24.  II. 

£D6t9,  V.  [§  57],  abound  in,  2.  127; 
4.  187. 

£d2sU«      [Comp.  S.  MALAYA.] 

1-  ^'  [§  57]^  wrangle,  4.  53. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  be  bewildered,  6.  158. 

III.  n.  mountain,  1. 16;  2.  9,  84, 100, 
124;  5.103;  6.103;  9-24;  14.56; 
19.18,20. 

iDlM|jtQ,  4.  189. 

Ki^\tos4r,  HimaUiya*s  daughter,  12.  25. 

mliMjr4r»urimfi^  6.  l6o. 
«ate|«i«D^ii^,  12.  49.     lOu^^^Mmiar,  6.  160. 
^^atnolM,  2.  134. 

iDeo(g^  V,  become  full,  11.  40;  42.  31 ; 
43.  79.    With  SL 
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ui9i\edi^^  n.  abundance,  5. 107.  [«c»ir.] 
xDiP, tender:  (SQp.QstrQp^  ^.365;  28.40; 

39.6. 
">(B>,  n.  a  battle-axe :  uj*,  9.  67. 
">Q>«;(5,  2^.  grow  dim,   7.  70.     [See 

20.  10.] 
">€»tp,  «.  rain,  49.  42. 

«»ip|#9>«irt.^  [-blackness],  6.  185;  cloud, 
7.64. 

u^p,  V.  forget,  7.  3;  10.  26;  11.  31; 
IB.  29;  24. 17;  28.23;  86.5;  49.3. 

iop|ijii,  V.  cause  to  forget,  88. 13. 

^>  ^-  [§§  57,  64],  roll  back,  check ; 
reflect  rays:  ^,  86.  8 ;  49.  17. 

io/9«i.4i.j|rtMioi^0,  28.  35. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  deny,  refuse,  6.  20,  21. 

II.  ».  spot,  5.  376. 

III.  other,  86.  8.    Comp.  Qea^n,  mjpi. 

«jp«or^^ift,  84.  16. 

«/>iF,  6.  357;  86.  3,  &c.;  47.  33. 

"1^®,  V,  n.  whirl :  ^ifi.    Comp.  £fl/i9. 

«i.4»  frflr  uj,Q,  agitated  like  the  sea,  4.  66. 

I.  V.  n.  be  concealed,  h'e  hidden,  1. 
50,  51. 

II.  t;.  a.  hide,  86.  6. 

III.  ».  a  mystery;  the  Veda:  (?«/^ii, 
4-94;  5.337,377;  12.2;  18.  49; 
22.18;  41.  11;  43.1. 

'^PAfifi'^,  8.  130. 

mmpQuHk  -  Qm^fiknt,  title  of  QiTan,  and  of  Brahmiy 

1.  44;  2.  31 ;  8.  149;  4.  179;  6.  337;  16. 38; 

88.40;  47.18. 
lomfiur^,  8.  49. 

LOAVJ)  [S.  MANAS,  MANO],  1.  56 ;  6.349; 

8.  25;  24.  2. 

nm^Q^,  5.  192,  333;  84.  16. 
aQ99AMb,  loss  of  consdous&ess,  9.  title. 

MT^Pm.,  22.  18.     io«r^^a»w,  6.  155. 
mtamr^mt^itQ^mf*^  84.  10. 
u(tfj##  MT^^vM/,  24.  3. 
»«r^#<»»#r*,   10.  35- 

In  60.  3,  KarAMDi_cirA  is  ambignons :  mmt  ^ 
mmi^  +  4^iij  <  being  lowest  in  mind/  oraorA^ 
(for  MMTA^^m)  +  41**-,  'Thou  reftige  of  the 
mind  1 ' 

iD€^^  [S.  manusha],  1.  28. 
wtor,  «.  house;  race,  10.  31.  [K.,N.] 
*  F  2 


\ 


i***"  ha^  Z^zj,    %  w^  ^($9    jn   3>   A  :^ 


iJLt. 


nKB>.^^ftaerj,  2L  ^  :?.  -i-c:  3- 


1x4;  5-214;  G.94:  Si- 
4&.4X 


:>5 


3  = 


47.34. 

IIL  fisai^o:  ler^^S,  a  yoong  onripe 

mango,  24,  29. 
Mf^y  n.  sUin,  %p&t,  flaw :  4^^,  1.  62 : 

5.  ^ ;  87.  38. 
Mr4Mv<^,iv.[?<kr.],a  rock-snake,  9. 75. 
MTi-ii,  IT.  [S.  mJLdi],  poUact;  (?)  a  story, 

16.  J  J,  20;  18.  9;  43.  14. 
l£^^  If.  [S.  map],  gold:  iflT^vcM, 

9.  11;  41.  17. 

mmOi^m^,  bodttded  gold,  95,  I. 

i0f  il^,  1/.  [§  117],  be  able  (mostly  used 
in  tbe  negative). 

m^A^m  ^lrg#,  thif  c«miot,6>  203, 315 ;  20.33- 
u^mdl  =  tSfiD^tfi  [cor.  of  S.  mana- 

vagaX  a  young  Brahman,  15.  7. 
uHrmdUsi,  n.  [S.  Manikya],  a  ruby, 

26. 1,  27. 

Luifsuf^  ma^n^  v.  [§  56.  (Ill) ;  S. 

If  AH,  mXk],  be  worthy,  11.  41. 
iMmr<S,  iDff^i^  past  forms  of  iM^gfi 

and  liMT^,  11«  41-44. 
Mfm^H,  n.  excellence,  8.  $6.    [lAirtar.] 
lA/r^iTi  «.  [S.],  mother,  4. 13. 
ID  Vf  plur.  LMT^/f ,  fr.  [S.  MATu],  a  woman : 

Umi,  2.  107;  5.  118;  7.  2 ;  8.  39, 

in;  19.  10;  48.  i. 
Mfii^fiw,  4.34;  24.15. 
U^mil^  T^.[§64],destroy:  £i)ifa!;i^[§57], 

perish,  6.  215;  11. 69;  12. 14  [?  see 

Mmaj\\  81.  19;  42.  33;  48. 13. 
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■»rjr_  «.  ]^S  xlTAz  dcr.  is- 
cctsir^  osiisffre.  1,  3X.511  -4.  -44; 
K  5=^4:.  c:  4i.J-:  43Liri  4St  jj. 

««    il  rr:  it  x^    mmm  me»,  C  ^  ^ 

MS  ime  jf  tkt  demrml^  3l  ic:  -1.35; 
1L69.^ 
-arr^^.  cazae  of  a  oorA    balf  of 
December  asd   half  of  Jaaoary, 
7.»a 

oaos  il  OB  tfe  i^eofi^  te^tf  the  fint  h^ 
V.P..T.41:. 

umi^^  M.  bfcast,  cfaesL  29. 18. 

-#.-*.  4S.  57 

«>r%»,  «.  [S.  kalA],  garland,  2.  113 

(*»^^);  6. 119  {3^%  189  (-V); 
8.  90;  9. 1  (y). 

^v^^*«  ^^"<3P^9  •'^^•«*»» 

I.  If.  [S.  mala],  delusion,  one  deluded : 
bewilderment,  ecstasy :  omimw 
"««>•  2.  133;  5.  10,  103;  27.  22; 
45.30;  47.  7,  18  (= J^*);  50.  II. 

Jl^**,  Gonscioiii,  frenxj,  86.  5. 

II.  greatness:  Ou^€»«i),  5.  259;  84 11. 
IIL  If.  Vishnu,  8. 38;  4. 4;  6. 67, 393 ; 

8.13;  10.77;  11. 1 ;  17.3;  28.35; 
88.6. 

For  this,  ^mI  is  found  in  28.  33,  but  compsie 
86. 18,  He  swallowed  the  etith.  See  •rtan*. 

He  is  called  mArMmmunt  (see  atr),  28.  39. 
M^L^Qmri^Xiunt,  25.  I. 

Qu^Aml.^  Qi^jtC^nk,  28.  S9. 
A*LjBr4»,  27.  9. 

0»A«0«r«.r4i,  4.  4;  7.  65;  8.  I.   [ASas*; 
375.] 


ifiiraf>ip — ifislr. 


Vish^n  laag  ^Myan's  praises  at  various  times, 

28.9. 
«(parA>,  'dark  Vishnu,'  27.  2.      wmmOr,  8,  7. 
^|m#«i,  45.  33 ;  became  Qlivan's  bull,  12.  60 ; 
14.  16 ;  dug  out  and  offered  an  eye  to  Qivan, 
16. 37-4a 
u>ff€a>tfi  =  tDtrihiS^QoTLSar^^   lditqiQ,   a 

very  young  mango  fruit,  24.  21. 
wffeifiGDSy  n.  palace,  16. 1 7.  [?  Ar.  malk, 

'king.'    See  mat^ih,'] 
LDfi&r^  V.   die,   5.  1196;    51.  10,  i^ 
[Comp.,  as  to  forms,  twrear.] 

wtmr,  5.  76.      M#«AripLCttf*,  5.  370 ;  11.  42,  &C. 

I.  n.  (i)  a  change,  85. 6.  [From  lajpi. 
Comp.  (7a/^;  and  see  K.  and  N. 
Lexicons.  S.  vAram,  vri,  mri, 
MARA;  Gk,^7pa^ii€lpui=uifi-u)irjp/; 
Lat.  VAR.] 

(2)  enmity,  a  grudge,  6. 40,  41. 

ar^/,  foes,  19.  26. 

(3)  a  recompense,  return  for  favours, 
5.  361;  6.  169;  47.  25.     See  es>s. 

II.  V.  n.  change,  be  hostile  to,  22.  i. 

umMj  V.  a,  requite,  5.  129 ;  7.  31. 

u)ff(y®,  V.  waver,  5.  1 37. 

um^mf^f  *  millions  ever  shifting,'  4. 44.  (Or 4pp.) 
uyirppiiy  ;i.  (1)  a  reply;  word,  1. 45;  34. 

16.    (2)  change :  uoajptuirQ^  1.  81. 
wfTfi^y  V.  [§  160], change,  8O.9;  31. 21. 

I. «. self-respect, 4. 167;  I5.29.  [Pope's 

Naladiyar,  p.  188,  &c.] 
II.  heaven,  46.2.  For  a/zrcwu).  [Comp. 

19.  24.] 
iD/rsiy£-.J>,  n.  [S.  MANUSHYA  from  ma* 

nusha],  what  belongs  to    man  ; 

human  form,  4. 13;  5.  363;  20.  22.. 

mtwHium,  iorsri^,  6.  183 ;  8.  14,  79. 

iD/769r. 

I.  Lord,  5. 360.  [It  seems  to  be  from 
S.  MAHAT.     See  67£2>£fl/rar,  5.  2X6.] 

II.  =  S)j^,  deer,  antelope,  fawn,  3. 80 ; 
4.135;  5.158,217,337;  6.157;  7. 
21;  18. 16;  32.37;  33.  13. 

^@>  ^*  [§§  64,  68],  surpass,  1.  23. 
[See  Ndla4i  Lex.] 
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iAqs^,  greatness,  8.  7. 

iBmm^  abundance,  superfluity,  12.  20 ;  14.  6. 

i*A«,  5.  121, 178.     iBMmtii^  greatly,  1.  79.  * 

^9\M»,  8.  73. 

iBAmwtf  the  rest  of  the  world,  6.  190. 
iSeos^  upon,  on,  in,  2.  27. 

Jf^MT,  4. 207. 
iSi^Si^  throat :  tf€srL.Lo,  6,  26. 

mmpA^pdi,  10.  33. 

iBesiL^^  V.  [§  57],  be  crowded,  full  of, 
6.162;  25.  i^. 

iBessf®^  V.  [§  62],  act  hastily  and 

presumptuously,  4.  54;  6.  130. 
£i9^,  V.  [§  64],  tread  down,  40.  26. 

I.  V,  [§  64],  stare  in  bewilderment, 
6.  159- 

mtMWtShiMmM    ^^uLus    i^Sm^^    [?  tShi    for    mSm]^ 
5.  347. 

II.  V.  [§  57],  wear  as  an  ornament : 

^€B8f),  (SLlQy    6.   119. 
inM#«[§  160],  biASm,  6.  118. 

iJltfipjpf,  V,  twitter,  18.  24.     [Comp. 
u>tfi.     S.  ml£chh,] 

lEGli^if^  V.  [§  57],  gleam,  1. 38 ;  3. 72 ; 
6.14,85;  26.  19. 

I.  n.  lightning,  6.  62;  16.  17;  24.25. 

',49.43. 

iMrQe^,  8. 69, 1 25.     iMrcM  («**#),  5.  350. 
r,  6.  170. 

II.  z/.  gleam,  6.  i6;  7.  62. 

z/P,  z/5^,  on:  QiLeo,  iSien^^  2.  7;  8.  92; 

49.  45- 
£/f  |aOfiD^,  4.  207.     Comp.  LJ/(^,  liOca)^. 

iL^eir,  V. ».  and  v. «.  [§  56.  (Ill)],  re- 
turn ;  bring  back,  restore,  5.  376. 

J««rQ,  again,  2.  117. 

itfdQ,  liCCt^ft,  again,  1.  87;  5.  112. 

I.  n,  fish,  6.  loi.  [S.  mina.  See  note 
to  8.] 

tSmmi*,  86.  22,  38. 

atlrd9fi,  8.  II ;  48.  23;  49.  8. 

II.  a  star.    [From  aBcar.] 


\f—\f^' 


Qp^  adj.  form  of  ^gjfjpi.    See  Qp. 

Qfi[*»^,  9.  ao;  29.  39;  88.  12. 

Gpj*'^  the  ocean.    Qp\Ck^rib,  9.  71 ;  14.  1-5. 

(y|i&Mi0,  triplicity,  51.  34. 

Qp\d)iDwb,  2.  Ill;  80.  26. 

Qfis,  V.  /r.  [§  66],  draw  from :  Qpsd 

^jpiui  {^jpi),  11.  57;  15.  i;  85.  %6. 

Qfisth  [S.  mukha],  face,  2. 1*0 ;  4.  i ; 

5.  227.     See  mirii). 
QP«49,  from  Thy  face,  20.  2.    QfimOmni,  25. 33. 
(y«jr|^9,  admit  to  one's  presence,  21.  la. 
mt^QpsjtQ^r^mitk,  Brahma,  5.  393. 
#MQP«^^r4f,  with  her  watery  face,  with  deceitful 
purpose,  12.  24,  26,  27. 

QpQeOy  n.  cloud:  Qu>sw^  3. 67 ;  4.  127 ; 

29. 13.  [Comp.  S.  MUDIRA,  MIHIRA.] 
QpQsir  ctarear^  an  imitative  word,  *  with 

a  splash,'  7. 41. 
QpesiSy  n.  a  bud  :  QpSifi. 
(yi^i9r\^&0^  n,  dying,  4.  19. 

I.  n.  head,  crown :  fif^,  9fL^u),  4. 4, 5 ; 
5.^5,391;  6.15,19;  18.  3. 

QpiMMfr,   5.  391. 

II.  V.  n,  [§  57],  come  to  an  end,  attain 
completion;  die,  21.  4,  12;  40.  7. 

OPf-lflf,  end,  5.  88 ;  22.  7 ;  82.  6. 

III.  V.  a.  [§  64],  finish,  tie,  ordain, 
5.  224,  225. 

(jp«B)£.,ii. a  stench:  isnppth^S. 224;  37.6. 

I.  n,  obstacle. 

II.  V.  n.  be  deficient,  stinted. 

Qpi:juf^,  withont  stint  or  hindrance,  5.  17,  21; 
41.5. 

III.  V.  a.  butt  against,  rush  on. 

(yuLi9.Qt^,  5.  147.     Qntt^MQsrArQQiar. 

QpeArL^th^  n.  [S.  munpa],  head,  shaved 
head,  17.  25;  ashes,  9.  30;  85. 35. 
QP^^y  n.  a  crocodile,  6. 161. 

I.  beginning,  4.  i ;  6.  88,  108;  22.  7. 

II.  source,  13. 75;  21.4,13-15;  spring, 
chief,  best,  greatest,  20.  i ;  27.  38. 

III.  =&c.,  3.  113;  21.4. 

<lP#A«rtr,  4.8,94;5.ii8;21.  4;  27.38;  29.29; 
51.  34. 
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QP^  =  S.  MUK. 

Qpp^\ar  [S.  MUCH,  mukta],  grecd;  an 

epithet  of  ^ivan,  4. 122;  22. 7;  25. 

23;  29.  29. 
QPfifl  [S.  MUKTi],  final  release,  11. 45; 

19. 19;  36.  24;  42.  23;  51. 1.  [Sec 

Note  III.] 

a«*'>  GP^A">,  n.  [S.  MUKTA,  mutyam], 
7.9;  9-1,37;  16.  i;  26.27. 

Qp\kesifl^  adj.  original;  former,  1.  20; 
5.  314. 

I.  «.,  =-bA  Qfif^,  18.  19- 

II.  t/.,  5.  361;  20.  29;  86.  20. 

GP*P»  Qpi^,  5.  287. 

-Qpm.     See  Qp^  Qpar. 

QfiHir,  n.  ocean.  [=*  Triple  water.' 
The  sea  contains  (i)  spring  water, 
(2)  rain  water,  (3)  river  water;  or 
it  makes,  sustains,  and  destroys, 
performing  three  divine  operations: 

QpuientL.     See  Qp. 
Qptudj(^^  V.  embrace,  8.  98. 

<jp«i*<5p,  40.  7. 

(Tp\iusv{siiy 

I.  V.  [§56.(111)],  toil  (Eng.iw^,3. 127; 
23.13;  51.1. 

Qpu*t\^  A^,  persevere,  21.  5. 

II.  «.  a  hare:  Qp^eo,  6.  138.  Sec 
seap, 

Qpa»=mfr^uusap  [S.  MURAJa],  19. 30; 

+  cr/S,  3.74. 
(jpjcnr,  ^.strength ;  wrath;  hate,4.6, 1 1 8. 

1        i 

Nig.  ffl/olr  arttV  umm  mtku. 

Qpirio,  V.  [§  70],  sound,  hum,  5.  6y^ 

6.143;  20-7;  49.44,57. 

(y>(5®,  for  (jpiT®,  QpffeArQ,  n,  a  knot  in 
wood,  a  stump,  23. 1*5. 

Its  adj.  form  is  (^dtlQ :  o^pd.®,  40.  29. 

(y}%o,  n.  a  woman's  breast :  Osffm^^m^ 
dug,  udder,  4.  34;  6.  210;  6.  164; 
7. 60;  16. 18;  40. 37;  41. 6;  50. 17; 
51.9. 


(pi(<i§ — Gu)i£i. 


mwi  c^«GXM*(y3M«ird^.     Met «  ajmour^,  8.  6l  ; 

14.12,24. 
^awr  c^ImA  s«^mJrj  nipples,  29.  17. 

Qfiifia^^v.  roar,  sound,  thunder,  8.74; 
19.30;  28.35;  49.27. 

(ip(ip,  «^'.  complete,  entire,  whole. 

<yQp|^,  n,  what  is  complete ;  as  aelv.  completely, 

2.33;  «.  173,173;  87.3,6. 
CP<»w*t  QPQt^M,  8.  la;  5.  24,  25,  381;  22.  7; 

27.37. 
Q^^I^C^rp,  absolute  splendour,  26.  27. 
QfK»\<»^*»t  the  absolute  first  One ;  ori^,  11. 73 ; 

13.75;  21.12,13. 
(S^cp^^f^,  the  All  in  All,  8.  29. 

QPQPl&f  V.  bathe  in,  6.  173. 
Qfi€a>ifi^  n.  a  cave,  6.  166. 
(LfSlsir. 

I.  n.  a  germ. 

(ykrA^i^,  a  pot  of  sprouting  seeds,  9.  i. 

II.  V.  germinate,  10.  29;  22.  29. 

I.  n.  a  bond. 

CffiQ^iiy  ensUve,  18.  31. 

II.  V.  n.  be  broken,  14.  8. 
Qpjpf^eo^  n,  a  smile,  9.  20 ;  25.  23 ; 

85. 13. 
Qpesipj  n.  [C.  MORRE ;   T.  mora; 
M.  murra],  (1)  order,  turn,  course, 
law;  (2)  complaint,  8. 12^. 

QpmpQur,  8.  163;  4.  179;  6.  88,  372;  6.  163; 

88.  3;  44.  15. 
Cfi^P  d®,  complain,  21.  10. 
«wi.(SP«»p,  at  last,  8.  178. 

I.  n,  end,  consummation.  Comp.  (jo^, 
QPQP' 

<sp^p-<^«^^;  Jr*i»*,  Stfi^t  •»-Qp«»#«*,  8. 145; 
8. 109;  9. 79. 

II.  QpflWy  V.  ripen,  grow  mature:  ^aS 

oi/^«»-<yAy^,  6.  135. 

1  s 

Nig.  <y^p*»  mri^AQmrLj*  ^Oy 

S  4 

(yyssf^f  V.  n.  be  angpry,  morose,  4.79. 
(jpafl|iy,  8.133;  4.43;  82.6. 
QpaRofA  [S.],  an  inspired  sage,  I.29; 

4.  3;  5.  214;  29.  29;  44. 10. 
<y«««#«vfift,  11.43;  1*- 13- 
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<»»«»•»,  80.  22.    Qft^m^,  aforetime,  21. 5;  86.  25. 
(yC-r,  80.  28. 

<lpaBr|«*,  a  mighty  being:  A«*^Mir.5. 88,108,147. 
(!P^^,  22.  7.     QpOimmttr^  6.  1 72;  86.  27. 

<»>*|«*,  6.  394;  8.  109. 
(y>dr|«ff«i,  ».  appear  to,  21.  4,  5. 
(ydrjaRT,  former  time,  days  of  old,  7. 33. 
(^Q^^,  8.  29. 

QP^gpif  V.  precede,  draw  near,  7. 64. 

I.  adj.  form  of  ^est^t.    See  (jp,  4.  2. 
^fi//f,  three  persons :  fipu^^n^fi^  5. 15, 

118  ;•  8.  109. 
(y>6jS&tf,  triple-pronged,  6.  36 ;  89.  5. 
QpetfeOQ,  6.  34. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  grow  old,  ripe,  inveterate, 
4.94;  10.  37;  87.  6;  88.  29. 

QpA0*Cp««r«QpAe<?/>iAr,  82.  26. 

III.  =  Qp\^,  ancient :  cp^nj  2.  i ; 
8.  158;  42.  14. 

cfi\^^^t  grandsire,  6.  118. 

<!p!<^W>  agCf  27.  38 ;  81.  26. 

Qp|/,  old,  6.  173 ;  or,  intense :  Qu^mMo. 

ep«r,  4.94;  27.38. 

(^s^y  n.  nose:  mirS^  28. 19. 
QpaQi)^  n.  a  bambu,  5.  89. 
e^®,v.  cover:  Quirir,  1.51,5$;  25.  ly. 
Qpiisui,  n.  [S.  MURKHa],  stupidity, 
51.1. 

QpiMMCtanlr,  6.  Io8,  3I4. 

Qpir^fi,  n.  [S.  MURTTi],  f9rm ;  personi- 
fication, embodiment :  Qpififitunear^ 
2. 121;  5. 118;  87. 19, 27;  42. 2, 5. 

^tpeoih^snucnih  [S.mOla],  cause,  root, 
2.  Ill;  86.  20. 

f!fi!fi(5f  V.  plunge  down  into,  sink  in : 
QfiQP&f  6.  161. 

55P&W,  n.  marrow,  brain,  25. 5. 

(^6orjy,  n.  three,  a  triad  of,  18. 21-24. 

QiDiU, 

I.  n.  [  yOiDfiy],  body :  ^t^eo,  5.  i,  367 ; 
84.2. 

II.  reality:  ft-woDio, truth,  I.32;  2.66; 
4.  88;  5.  292;  8.  70;  10.  20,  66; 
85.  i;  42.17;  51.9. 

In  compounds:  true,  1.  38;  20.  39. 

Qiaii  lep,  lose  consciousness,  7.  3. 

QwA  iimr^^if,  6.  §  I. 
QnA|a&|«M0,  reality,  6. 293, 36a,  367 ;  9. 77 ;  88. 19. 


GiJDcff — GiuiraP. 


Qmit\tMk^  OBii\umdr,  OMCrJwrrfr,  one  who  18  true, 

1. 34.86;  6-  ao7, ZB^,4oo;  6.  a6;  a77;  9.47; 
29.  35 ;  one  in  bodily  fonn,  18.  31 ;  41.  4. 

QtDcS^  V.  grow  soft,  waste  away:  g|3s»r, 

6.38. 
OtD€t)f  tender,  6. 138.  See  Omcar,  Qtn&r, 

On^loiSMcir*,  6.  aia    QicMir[M«,  5.  374. 
O0A>|«i«,  9.  37;  28.  a  I. 

I.  n.  wax,  4. 60;  5. 350;  7. 26;  23. 13; 
25.  31. 

II.  V.  [§  6a],  anoint,  5.  55;  9.  9. 
Oii)arar6Br<7A/,  softly,  6.96.  Comp.Oii>^. 
Oii)6Br,  soft,  6.138;  8.103;  18. 16.  See 

QiDsth  [S.  mEgha],  a  cloud :  QpQio. 

QmmOr,  an  epithet  of  ^ivan,  8.  95. 

Oixvff/r|/i)arf  [S.  medha],  excellent  gem, 
or  gem  of  understandings  27.  35. 

Oix)(3,  n.  Mount  Meru,  9. 33 ;  ^ivan's 
bow,  29.  25. 

Qu^io^  n.  the  upper;  upon,  14.  5a; 
47.  29. 

QiMms,  8.55;  12.  3a. 

CioV.,  adj\  upper,  6. 169;  8.  35. 

Gii^Q«r«^i_nir,  He  mounted,  8.  17;  86. 10,  35; 

assumed,  6.  a8. 
9»/<A^  above,  8.  4. 
C«4f  «V«A9,  be  displayed  aloft,  19.  39. 
9MfrCie«i,  8.  9a;  6.  67,  lao. 

Qu\i^,  V.  [§  6a],  attain  to,  abide  with 
or  in,  fill :  Quncsijp^  5.  1  ao,  ao7, 
36a,  367.    See  ft-cro/D,  ix)(5«v 

Ci0;ii-(;mfi/,  8.  116;  11.  5;  18.  7;  48.  i;  47. 

I  a,  15.    Comp.  28.  4,  &c 
Qiourtk,  the  dweUer  in,  4.  304;  8w  39;  81. 11. 
Qio\^*»,  82. 16, 17.    Cio|#«,  8.  as;  9.  34. 

QiDjfiij  or  ctfieo,  a  lute,  7.  a9. 
Owaft,  n.  body,  form,  2.  33,  51,  iia; 
6-  236.  371;  6.  115;  8.48.  [(?!/)«;.] 

QMtwtQmJf,  80.  17.     Q#ift(?Md»,  a  5 1. 
^ii»«,  10.  80;  49.  aa.    m^Ticdl,  18.  a6. 
QMiu  /(yOCiMi^,  85.  14.     QmihCie$^ui,  17.  I. 

€5>L0. 

L  [S.  MASi],  blackness:  ^^^eonh^ 
s(gea>iD^  sjpiULi^  5.  a9i;  6.  a;;  7.43; 
8.67,74;  9.45. 
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fiD£flUL/=4j!iQ^i9&s  20.  aa;  41.  27, 
II.  6DUNUQ» = tDiusaih  \  tMeo^iDfuei^  4.  a  1 8; 
6.93;41.i;51.io.  [Comp. S. MAYA.] 

fiD£/>ff^6Brr=Ci)6Bf{f6Br,    5.   l8. 

QiMssGuR^  n.  a  gram-bag:  Q^ffpmu, 

2-33- 

QiDff^^oSar,  V.  be  beaten,  8.47.  [Omt^^ 

=a  stroke.] 
OiD/rilzf,  V.  dose  in  like  a  bud,  4. 84. 
OiDffil®,  ;i.  a  flower-bud,  29.  29. 

Qld/til/. 

I.  =^Ou)fftuuLi,  H.  a  crowd,  throng,  7. 
41;  9.37;  26.6. 

II.  V.  [§  64],  swarm :  /rOiDiriLj^,  6. 96 ; 
25.9. 

QiLfTifi^  n.  a  word,  2.  13;  7.  13 ; 
8. 103.     [See  N.  Lex.] 

(Met.)  ur*t  Qati^mu  mjmujum4t  [G.  l6a],  19.  35, 

33;  88.  5. 

U0irmdlQmi  Qiarifiwir,  28.  1 7. 
4(ti0ari^?B^arOar|^;  or  »4(£i*#,  'choice;*  or 

as  in  4(>'Aa9tf4»,  'sweet  words  such  as  shepherds 

sing.' 
<?«^aor(^#,  <He  Who  utters  the  Vedun,'  17.  i. 

[Comp.  Tiru¥i)ai.  16.] 
SkirQiortfiuri,  6.  17. 

ttJ/r. 

ojirdeos,  n.  body  (generally  .8i»<)i 
25.  17;  88.  35.  [See  K.  and  N. 
Lex.] 

ttJir^fi€B>ffs  n,  [S.  yAtra],  a  journey, 
4.  a9;  45. 

iEj/r|fi/(i;i2),  all,  20.  la.     [luaszereD.] 

tuirtfis  a  lute :  cP&ar.  [?  €7^,  seven- 
stringed.] 

ur,fimf,  20.  13. 

fuirSEvr,  n.,  4.  II ;  5.  j6i.     See  ^fiasr. 

tutrdr^mirars  5.59;   81.19. 

Qiuffsih,  n.  abstract  contemplation, 

bliss,  37.  J,  14. 
Qajn9,  ff.,  46.  6. 
QtuiF(Syn.  [for  S.  vi-y6ga?],  separatioo, 

12.36. 
QturreaB^  n.  [S.  YONi],  womb,  matrix, 

4.  la. 


ea — Qi«b&o. 


eu 

eu.     See  ca/ir,  Qi(g. 

«/fi/r,  a  slice,  section,  9.  6;  24.  2g. 

Qi(^,  V.  [§  64],  distribute;  assign  to 

each  his  place  and  office,  3.  J14; 

49.  33.    See  u(s. 
^€B}s  [K.],  division,  sort;  manner; 

means:  g^rJ),  8.17;  5.192;  88. 

18,  ao;  =so  that,  42. 17. 
e/^o), «.  [S.  VAfA],  charge,  care,  88.30. 
ar^^ii,  e/(g^a5w, «.  [S.],  deceit,  1. 55; 

22.  I. 

m^Qmntr,  6.  389,317. 
m^m^^  If.,  »  ai^Mft,  6.  38a. 

•«».  »•  [§  ^4].  deceive,  6.  41. 
«r^0,  n,  a  creeper;  epithet  of  *(5^. 

m^fi^Qmt^ii^  Umai,  6.  76. 

A/£f.cy, «.  [S.  vad],  form,  5. 99;  6. 103; 

18.  74. 
ar®,  n,  a  wound,  12. 14;  unripe  fruit: 

J^*^,  9.  6;  24.  29. 
fi/Llt^ii, «.  [S.vata,vritta],  anything 

round,  9.  73;  42.  8. 

eki&sstm^^  V.  [§  62],  bow,  bend,  wor- 
ship, 1.  18;  5. 296, 297, 299;  18. 25; 
£0.  22;  24.  23;  41. 5;  45.  23;  yield, 
41.  21.    [See  N.  Lex.  \/van.] 

^cnBi^fiih^  49.  4,  34. 

euGssr.    See  eu&r. 

e/«Br®,  a  scarab :  «?(5ix>L/,  8.  91  (?  for 
a/6WL-«;);  6. 143;  7.  53. 

^€irQujrfifi  [S.  MANDODARl],  wife  of 

Rdvai^a^   18.  6;    [48.  39.]      See 
uirnQfifffifi.     [Muir,  vol.  iv.  p.  466.] 
fi/OTcoBrJ)  [S.  varn]. 
(i)  way,  manner:  «/«*,  5.  96;  9. 32, 
42 ;  15.  4. 

(2)  quality :  (^csbtlo. 

(3)  form,  beauty,  6.99;  7.13.  •.(ja/J), 

(4)  good :  /vcBreoLo,  5.  308. 

(5)  colour,  5.  97, 

•m»intCumJk00,  10.  15. 

=:u£f,  so  that,  51.  2, 6,  8, 11, 15, 31 ; 

21.  4.    Comp.  e/fiD«. 
fi/ar^%8r,  (i)  worship  [S.];  (2)  =  ^i^iriu, 
5. 102, 103;  28.  passim.    See  ^(3. 
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fi/*^,  V.  [§  64],  do  homage,  24. 34 ; 

82.37;  47.35. 
6U£i){Ly,whatis  useless,new,^  empty, 

40.  22.   [SihLi.^m.] 
^thuA^  ^ilt^ar^  Qutriuiudr^  42.  33. 
^liQuear^  newly,  suddenly,  87.  2. 
^uaJSGorm,  5.  230,  372;  28.  5. 
€a/Lo|a9€nr,  come  ye,  9. 6;  84. 18;  42.39. 

See  e/(5. 
^iuu),n.,=€u^th  [S.VA9A],power,81.i. 
e/«Lr«),  ».  field,  8.  93 ;  20.  3,  19,  &c.; 

84.  31. 
^tuaru),  for  onuenui^  a  variant  of  ^eaar 

enih^  =*and  others,'  12.  14. 
euuSffih,  n.  [S.  vajra],  diamond,  26. 27 ; 

29.  21. 
«/ft»6Br,  place,  3.  28,  83,  132.    Comp. 

^mtSpuQ^fi  [for  «w»],  sabdttiDg  all  things  to 
himself,  2.  95. 

euinhLi=:GiGa>ff^  unlQ,  n.  a  limit,  4. 41 ; 

5.  190. 

^ffifsih,  n.  [S.varAha],  a  boar,  80. 17. 

«///?,«.length,9.29;  beautyspots,40.37. 

6ii0, «/.  [§  70],  come.   See  «/*, «/ J>,  «//r. 

d«fMM0m«rA«r(^ur*,ai8.  Here •*#»«.*«« 

4(OT=:^eci,  6.  57-60. 
mgM  «.«rA,  IS. passim,     m^m  \  28.  4,  &c. 

«//r|«y,  a  coming,  20. 17. 

S^m  mi^uiih,  *  these  shall  come  and  go,'  5. 1 7 1 ; 

46.4,8;  47.  as. 
mrgg,  8.  10;  25.  a6;  50.  11.      irrrA,  25.  a6. 

tu^l^^l^anjA,  continual  snffering,  4.  33. 

^Qjj^^ih,  n.  trouble,  5.  370. 

€u(s\^gi^  V.  n.  suffer,  8. 129, 130;  4. 33; 

5-  48,  49»  5^5  21.  31. 
«/6orr,  ;f.  a  hill,  8. 68, 88;  6. 148;  85. 21. 
•«»/##*^,  a  bank;  limit,  boond :  mmg,  5.  156. 
imgvpj  up  to  the  bank,  3.  77. 
mmr  ^(SteAmm  ^  ui^mifi,  <the  monntain-maid,' 
11.  aa. 

eueS^  V,  [§  64],  draw :  /g®;ifiirilQsaeir, 

11.  26. 
6USC^  ai^^  [S.  bal],  strong,  6.  47. 

mitk  «i  MMft,  right  hand,  6. 36.    mmsma,  9. 35 ,  66. 

I.  [N.  398,  and  K.]  =thou  art  able, 


oisoSbo — aiirdbr. 


5.  376 ;   a  mountain,  28.  16.    [G. 

93-] 
II.  for  €ueo\(!eo,  swiftly,  28.  13. 

mitmOr  (or  jfifiOr}),  B.  300  ;  86.  32  ;  48.  56. 
miiaQmdr,  5.  343.     tKitmrmOf,  81.  I4. 
««i|MfilQ,  40.  31. 

«/«;|fi9tor,  6.  73,  148;  13.  II.      [See 

c/io\eo»ffff,    mighty    demons,    1.  29. 
.    Comp.  28.  13,  and  40.  25. 
A/aff,  n.  strength,  6.  40. 
mtmmAu*,  10. 41. 

mifirii.  Thou  Who  art  mighty,  20.  40. 
mi/Swattr,  8.  108.     mltwm^^  8.  36. 

^edeS  [S.  VALLi],  a  creeper:    uu.n 

Qsni^,  13,  title. 
«/&u,  «.  a  net,  8.4a;  6. 156, 157;  24. 

25;  25.37;  43.23;  48.9;  49.8. 
GUififa(^^  V.  distribute,  24. 37 ;  36. 20. 
«/£^,  n.  a  way;  so  that :  Qis^,  2. 1 17; 

5.  344;  6.  20;  22.1;  50.11. 

•ri^|M*^«/  [K.  Sl],  men  of  tried  faithfukess, 
6.344(?);21.3. 

m,ifi\ji,9.Qunb,  7.  43;  12.  48  ;  20.  34. 
m,,fi\j,p(:p4ir,  6.  99;  82.  43.     •l^OP^A.  21.  4. 

I.  «.  a  fault :  «/Q)«y,  42. 32 ;  faultless. 
^-  [§  ^4],  (or  a/^ics,  §  62),  err,  fail, 

slip. 

II.  fi/^|cV}  ^-  f^il :  ^4- 

«lpr«M0«i  mo^mrmia^  Without  fail  OT  exception. 
^QSfiiffi  V.  extol,  4.  9, 10.     See  ^a^, 

I.  V.  sleep  [§§  57,  64],  =€uer(^fiQ(ijfr  ? 
dost  thou  slumber?  7.  2. 

mmiCtCut^^  8.  48. 

II.  grow,  abound,  6. 13;  20.  27;  28. 
16;  31.34;  38.33. 

III.  V.  [§  64],  cultivate,  5. 383 ;  bring 
up,  save,  4.  87;  6.  12;  7.  56. 

«/ofl,  n,  wind :  ar/rcu,  sapj/jt^  8. 1 1 ;  4. 140 ; 
5.57. 

I.  n.  an  armlet,  7.  47;  10.  71. 

m^^mmuri,  women,  86.  9 ;  42.  11, 

•Arsmmtittt  (the  disc  OT  cAoArom),  Vishnu  :  ^ifi, 

#*«/«»,  28.  39. 
0«d^|«9tr|.r#,  16.  34.     <?«r«i«W,  11.  77. 
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II.  V.  intr.  [§57],  bend,  14.  i. 
€um^  n.  strength,  beauty,   20.  34. 

Comp.  fi/Q^,  fi/6nr|Qoii>. 
Q/cro),  ».  abundance,  8.  2;  84.  8. 

mMdbQsriimm,  9.  39. 

^errl^yra;,  n.  a  gracious  one,  6. 249; 

10.74;  13.75;  18.  14; '48.  6. 
^fiJXf,  V.  wither,  dry  up;  be  utterly  at 

a  loss,     [v^fi/jv;  and  o/a;  ?] 

^pfi^,  8.  30. 

^Pfi,  ^'  53;  28-  ^*     «^pdr«ri&.  82.  43. 

6li69r|aj,  n.y=^!fi^'     [?  Az/fcBorm.] 
^€orQp%eouSir,  16.  5;  36.  25. 
^earuLf,  n.  beauty,  31. 14. 
^an^s\9ff^n  [S.  VALMl=an  ant;  val- 
HlKA=an  anthill],  an  epithet  of 
^ivan    as   worshipped    in    Arur. 
Comp.  LipiPf,  p.  119. 
Qi^,  hardness:  ^io, 

m$k\uariiQp(gQ,  28.  4.     mtSr\Q9tt^  7.  3. 

•Mlr|<9i9«i,  18.  31.     Mdrjc^MAi  C«*,  85.  9. 

mar\io^fik^  84.  31. 

•«*0«^i&,  7.  38 ;  10.  41 ;  14.  19. 
a//r,  11.  26;  42.  43.     See  €u(g. 
^ird(s,  n.  [S.  vach],  word;  speech; 

tongue,  5.  102,  301,  313;  38.  18. 
^irsea>s  for  wtrd^,  26.33.  [Or  .k^€»«.] 
«//r/K;(2j,  V.  take,  receive ;  bend,  2. 18; 
5.271;  6.13;  81.  35. 

wrA^Air^,  'Thou  wilt  destroy/  L  e.  bring  back 
nnder  Mayil,  6.  383 ;  25.  33. 
o/ff^|*i2>,  «.,   =o//ri^  [S.  VACHAKa], 
speech,  utterance. 

Title,  Ayw#«ft.     »•»#«!&,  11.  43;  84.  la 
fi/ir^arear,  43.  2. 
(fi(^)^ir^S(uth,  n.  a  town,  2.  79.  Sec 

Devaram,  p.  589,  &c. ;  Periya  Pura- 

nam,  II  Kandam,  p.  326. 
a//r®,  V.  fade,  pine  away,  5.  214; 

8.  loi;  11.45;  I''-  i6- 
ejireoBrdr^  ?  for  utreoarA  [S.  VAN],  6. 175; 

9. 36;  43. 3 1 ;  48. 9.   Or,  for  maQfgi 

=' those  that  live  and  flourish.' 

jycArt.  Mr«nr#,  the  celestials,  28.  5. 

jjfi&aM  «r«ri«r.     See  jyA*«ri«r. 

euir&isr.    See  A/zrcff-  and  o/irtp. 


Qinitfeo — eSanuAi. 


fi//ri9«»,  n.  gate:   A/frcu,  ejir^eo,  1.  54; 
6.  38a. 

eumu. 

I.  n.  mouth,  lips:  ^^irth^  2. 15;  5. 106, 

3i8;6.5,i8;7.57;18.ia;14.43; 
19.13;  25.39;  27. 11;  28.19;  41. 
10,  aa. 

•vOiuO,  fall  ioto  the  month  of,  5.  106. 
m§ii^9ui,  those  with  rnddy  lips,  6.  i6x. 

mgttm4t^  2.  15. 

II.  for  €uiniSeo,  gate,  5,  209. 

III.  a  sign  of  seventh  case,  7.3 ;  18. 25 ; 
22.19;  24.14;  34.29. 

IV.  V.  [§§  57,  64],  succeed,  flourish. 

Mr£rjik/,  fitness,  4.  2X8. 
^aiufiii  for  ^iraSo),  eutr^eo,  36.  23. 
«//r(3,  V,  [S.  VAR,  VRi],  sweep  away  as 
a  flood,  14.  44. 

I.  V.  intr.  [§  57l  pour  forth,  5.  275 ; 
24  37. 

II.  V.  tr.  [§  64]. 

III.  n,  variously  used  as  'great/  'ex- 
panded,' &c. 

mtkmuM,  4.  10;  28.  4. 

flrrl«94>,  dnctnred  foot,  18.  25. 
wr#  c^«rQio4r(SplM,  5.  aio;  6. 12. 
^ITdgGOL^^    18.  36. 

^nns'heo^  7.  47. 

•r/MM.,  9.  5. 

Mr#Ouri^«i,  a  stately  grove,  29.  37. 
€uaBir,     See  0/(3. 

mrrrCie,  46.  4,  8. 

«//ri^,«.[S.  VRI,  VAR,VARU ;  Lat.  mare; 
Gk.  ovp-],  sea :  si^eo. 

4(«*#  •v/,  4.  132.     mrJkjtit^  8.  12. 

^ffiT^€B}fi,  n.  [S.  VARTTA],word,  tidings, 
report,  5. 102;  28.  6;  praise:  L/^ip, 

7.47- 
a/jrfiD£p,M. plantain:  Musaparadisiaca^ 

6.135. 
GUfTifif  V.  n.  flourish,  live,  5. 61, 76,  77 ; 

19. 10;  20. 34;  21. 11;  28.14.  [Root 

fi/cp,  of  which  aror  is  a  variation. 

Sec  N.  Lex.  and  K.     G.  153.] 
a//ri^|ifio«,  ;/.,  5.  241;  25.  21;  88.40; 

42.  17. 
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Q/frip|%  n.  felicity,  4.  121 ;  5.  5,  260, 

264;  37.  2;  41. 1 ;  49.  2. 
^''^iPlo^l;*®^*  source  of  bliss,  6.  91, 155, 

160;  20.  I. 
o//r£p|/r|uzj>yBP,  *no  joy  in  life!*  28. 
fi/^yy,  24.  23. 

«//rip|«,HailIl.i-5;3.95-io5.  [G-85.] 
€utry\QQeO€isr,  28.  4,  12,  &c. 
fi/ir«p|/^,  v.  salute,  worship,  hail,  5. 60, 

61;  7.2;  9.14,59;  13.25. 
«//r£p|a9  [§  160],  37.  2. 
«//r«/7,  silently  (as  from  a  v.  ^n&r^  o/zr 

&nr^^  €une^n\  7.  28;  27.  i. 

I.  a  sword,  28. 13;  86. 15. 

II.  brightness,  5.  258;  9.  41 ;  19. 19; 
85.  21.    Comp.  ^. 

•ff«jrf«Mi|^jr(5*«  'bright  asmoon-bcams,*  6. 1 74. 
«riiu<^«««r  (-••*  +  ^«^), « eye  wide  and  lus- 
trous,'  7.  I ;  9.  29 ;  46.  i. 

fiw/rariTfi/ (=5>«^),3. 70, 72;  29.34 ;  85.1. 
«//rfi8D{*«),  shining  brow,  8.135;  I2.49. 
cft//reff'|ePdF,  19. 19. 
fiz/rofl,  n.  an  arrow,  35.  37. 

I.  ».  heaven,  sky,  5.  46. 

II.  11.=: greatness:  A/^or^cy,  5. 106; 
12.40;  29.19. 

«//r6Br*,  4. 136;  9.  66.    [^aih.] 
Qiirar  ^ik^^  8. 19,  24;  19. 15. 

III.  Qiirerejor^Siififfdri  ^ivan,  484; 
18.  45. 

mr^\ui  (Car*),  India;  givan;  gods,  6.  377; 

12.  48 ;  18.  20;  16.  8.    [«ffdr+  mQ.] 
mgmmiQmnk,  14.  2^,     mrm^,  46.  4. 
«filr|^4P«i,  sun,  29.  18.     «r<*|C^i<r,  8.  x8o. 
«wirji^r«f,  19.  24.    [Comp.  46.  a.] 
mrmmi,  the  celestials,  4.  i ;  6.  61, 169 ;  12.  16. 

•rCo#,  2.4;  8.13;  10.6. 

m»mM^firQg/hji,  6.  1 75.      «rar*,  givan,  6.  376. 

IV.  ether :  eSeStr^  ^sniuui^  3.  23 ;  5. 57, 
252,277;  11-  69- 

aS  for  ^=u>Goir^  6.  136.     [Some  say 

eSsffffih, ».  [S.  vi-K?i],  change,  pertur- 
bation. 

9^^  timrrit,  teC^Jsraib,  10.  23;  49.  1 7. 


^ 


fi£*£3^slr  — Gfi'iDeosfir. 


eSQnfim^  n.  [S.  vi|kri1ta],  one  who 
changes ;  one  who  is  false,  dis- 
sembling, 4.  96,  105 ;  29.  25. 

fi9i(5,  v.y  24.  38. 

eSi^jfi^  V,  cast  a  net :  e?*,  8.  1 1 ; 
43.  23.     See  iSesr. 

I.  ;i.  heaven:  ^eSekr,  5.  171. 

II.  ether,  as  an  element:  ^sinuih, 
27.  a5. 

/*i# . . . ,  15.  17. 

oSoSi^y  n.  impetus,  swiftness. 
mw^  tf«D#4  Qfitt^j  miming  like  the  wind,  2. 1 55. 

eSi^ai^  [S.  vIjA,  bIja],  seed:  c*/^, 
G9ao^,  5.  381. 

«f#«AG«Q,  destruction  of  the  genn,  5.  321. 

fifiifio^  for  g9^6b^  [from  S.  vidya], 
wisdom,  magic  power,  a  wonder, 

5.  103,  112,  113,  320,  374,  380. 

fll^cDMidr,  If .,  6.  132. 

6St^d(s,  flesh,  6.  162. 
e^LJEiAeSTj  n.  [S.  vipanga],  ^ivan 
as  worshipped  in  si^ih^ir,  4.  160 ; 

6.  74.    See  eS'fi  eSi^asu  QuQiDirar. 

[•Ii-.*«i6»j|fip®.] 

«Si_J),  n.  [S.  visha],  poison,  sting, 

4.40;  6.  26;  23.25. 
eSi^ir^n.s.  fissure ;  (?)debauchery ,  6.  j  50. 
«fii-.%u  [S.  v^ishala],  a  youth,  or 

young  steer,  in  opp.  to  o9(5^€Br, 

5.  241. 
eSt^Ql&r,  5.  254. 

I.  V.  «.  [§§  68,  254],  leave,  abandon, 
8.  144;  5.  234 ;  6.  2,  &c.;  38.  35; 
37.5;  45.  i3,&c.    [IIIGr.  92.] 

i9t.«i,  6.  50,  126.      ttiJImdr,  6.  150. 

^Ci-Atf*  I  we  leave  not,  5.  299. 
^QuUil  6.  176. 

I I.  V.  a.  [§  64],  send  away,  8. 1 36 ;  14. 7 . 
fi&CB>£.  [S.  VRISHA,  ^ishabha],  a  bull, 

37.5.  • 

^ttBmt^  6.  31.     uui*tBm^^  5.  259  ;  84. 1 1. 

i««M.|«Mlr,  13.  6x.     dmtuurttr,  8.  30;  80.  7. 
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«l«M.|«ir^,  6.  81.     ^mo»^i:i\urmr,   1.  34;  34.  3. 
^oDCjuaMlr,  6.  2. 

Q9Ll£f&;,amoth:  eStLuf^pupm^^^eiuih^ 
u^iisu),  6.  17. 

6i9oaar  [T.  vinu  ;  S.  vish,  vishnu  ; 

M,  viNNU],  the  firmament,  2.  4; 

sky,  1.  '23;  5.381;  8.55;  18.  30; 

28.  I ;   49.  7.     Opposed  to  u>€aar. 

Comp.  0960-. 
eSmuneo^  heaven,  5.  297 ;  12,  36. 

^««r«Br«#«i#«*<a»/,  87.  5. 

^fl(M7ei/,  8.  18;  5.  81,  189;  6.  78;  11.  73. 

^«tre<r«A,  20.  33. 

ti^ikuQ,  dwell  in  heaven,  18.  15. 

Air  (as  an  element),  8.  114;  6.  121. 
eSemeaaruuu),  n.  petition,  6.  title. 
65;»feu,«. trembling, shivering:  mQssih, 

6. 162. 
6^^,  n.  [S.  viDHi],  fate ;  good  fortune; 

Brahma,  14.  31. 

^fikSttmM,  24.  38. 

^Pu(f.Cci&r,  iU-lated  me,   6.  166;   ordinance, 
28.17. 
.^^— .,  45.9. 
eSfiff,  V,  n.  [§  64],  tremble,  4.  67. 
€Sfia\sSfii^  V.  n.  [§  64;  S.VYATH;  Gk. 

^pio*-],  throb,  5.  I. 
eS^eS^UL^f  n.  strong  desire  :   uO^m 

tifitB^CtCuOt^  6.  134. 

eS^su),  wisdom  :  ^ireanh,  2.  49. 

eSjiflsar  [S.  vitta-Ka],  the  renowned, 
7.59;  8.  104;  10.24;  81,28. 

eSlflifi,  n.  [S.  vTja],  seed,  germ,  source : 
cfi6B^,  eSma,  3.  93;  6.  118;  11.  73; 
30.3;  42.37. 

eS^eofi,  n.  [S.  vidyaJ  =  fi9^a>^,  learn- 
ing, skill,  magic,  26.  37. 

ei9/Li,  V.  admire,  wonder  at,  3.  i54; 
5.  71;  6.178;  7.  title. 

^uli^,  8.  64- 

fi9uj€ir,  n.  expansion,  6.  34,  94,  loa; 

8.45;  16. 17;  29.14;  34.14. 
eSu>eo€Br  [S.  VI  +  mala],  the  pure  One, 

1.  34-36;  4.  106 ;  29.  14.    Comp. 


eSiL^p — eSfen, 


eSiliQp,  V,  [§  6a],  sob,  sigh  deeply,  7. 3. 

€Siun^fiffdr  [S.  vyaprita],  minister : 
cri^dr^  14,  28. 

^SfffiLD,  n.  [S.  vrata],  vow,  self-im- 
posed restriction,  penJmce,  4.  50. 

ttrtfir,  tBttS,  a  songstress;  damsel,  20.  30; 
28.39. 
fiS^«y,  fiSjr/r«y,  V.  [§  6a],  unite,  2.  t6; 

5.67;  36.33. 
eSir^ffff,  enemies,  6.  30,  46. 
aS/fl,  z/.  [§§  57, 64 ;  S.  vi-Ri ;  ri,  ri, 
Ri],  expand,  8. 4, 44 ;  4.  i  ^5 ;  5. 81 ; 
6.150;  39.  7. 

i#/#lM(?ii*,  a  wild  fellow,  6.  34.    [Coll.  use.] 
i#ir|#«M.->u#*#-,  expand:  «f4«i.«»,  88.  19. 
«fA>iJ,  V.  cause  to  unfold,  6.  194. 
«f4«i-^,  radiant  with  splendonr,  18.  31. 

fl9(5«ii,  for  t£l0su>^  1.  27. 

^(SM^  [S.  vriddha],  ancient,  5. 242. 

^(S'^  [K.],  a   guest;    ^(gmfiearm^ 

*me,  once  Thy  guest,*  2.  60;  6.  70 ; 

50.8(?). 

®^(5|^Wf  ^'  desire. 
eS(gu}Ui^ajiri  (for  Q9^LbL/J>),  that  will 

desire,  6.54;  20.  35. 
€S(g\uLi^  n,  desire,  5.  320 ;  83.  24. 
JisCtQuitfi,  feel  desire,  20.  39 ;  27.  9. 
tt^CkMtr,  2.  87. 

fl9(9|u|L/iy,  V.  desire,  5.  320;  15. 11. 

I.  n.  fragrance :  towBrii,  ^ir^^arr,  4. 105 ; 
5.  i;  6.  130,142;  41.  35. 

II.  V.  desire,  5.  42,  56. 
€8e)d(s,  n.  hindrance :  uofiuL^. 

«f«j0lN,  86.  33. 

fi9«}0<ff«»=:tDt6u,  Mem,  6. 114. 

I.  V.  n.  recede,  6.  no;  80. 10. 

II.  n.  a  beast :  iS0sih,  1.  56. 

(?urw;  or  from  V. -/AOofioMriAL 

I.  «.  a  bow,  2. 32;  14. 1 ;  29. 25.  See 

€Se)eSI^  n.  a  bowman,  9.  19 ;  43.  41 ; 
49.  53. 
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II.  z/.  sell,  2.  38;  6.69. 

I.  V.  [§  64],  behold,  5.  no;  6,  186; 
29.  10. 

II.  «.  an  eye,  35.  29. 

I.  adj.  great,  6. 6 ;  excellent,  20.  33. 

«Vep^^«*«^,  8.  ia6.    «V(yiAu^,  87.  i8. 
«fQpOOur(y*,  'worthiest  of  Beings/  7. 15;  20. 33; 
*».  54. 

II.  V.  fall,  5.  315. 

fiSQ)|/K;^,  z;.  swallow,  8.  167;  6.  66 ; 

14.  19;  24.  38. 
eSQf^,  n.  fat,  butter,  6.  1 74. 
eSmifi,  V.  lust  after. 

a9ar^,  wood-apple  tree.  See  Ndladu 
o&€if|iz)L/,  z;.  speak  out,  41.  4,  8. 
fiyariA,  n.  a  murmuring  sound,  6.  38. 
eS&rff^^  V.  mingle;  cultivate,  40.  33. 
fiSaair,  V.  intr,  [§57],  grow,  spring  forth, 

4.141;  14.i;  80.3,10;  37.9;  49.53. 
V,  tr,  [§  64],  cause  to  spring,  2. 14, 32 ; 

4.  125;  81.  30. 

«Vkr|^,  n,  result,  6.  381. 

iftrAirQ,  r.  play,  sport,  7. 6, 46;  21.  27;  81.  28. 
«fkri/«iiQ,  «.,  7.  43. 

^ea.    Comp.  iSm. 
fl9ar|i(a^,  n,  a  lamp. 
fiy€W'|«7(2^,  V.  shine  forth,  1.  23 ;  2.  3 ; 
6.10;  I8.12;  19.39;  8I.28;  86.21. 
fl8«-(®),  V.  [§  ^6,  (III)],  open  out,  ex- 
pand, burst  forth,  sever  from,  5. 
a87,  3^5;  6.6,54;  43.  18. 
oSip^  V,  have  power  to,  23.  23. 
eSpei^  n,  power :  fi/Q»,  6.  2. 
eSpjp^  5.  134.    See  Qpjpi. 
fiff®,  fi&®^,  fiyar^,  V.  [S.  vi-Ni],  ask, 

18.2. 

a98s8r,  ».  action,  deed :  Q^trifiii^  s(g 
u>u>,  1.  20;  5.  85;  81.  5.  [Comp. 
S.vi-nT;  M.VINA.] 

QmimjJlKr,  47.  I. 

«fa>rC«i*,  1.  35,  50;  6. 4a. 

i#»>-|i9C«d^,  6.84;  6.  3a.     i#a>riiC«rrir,  87.  5. 


QiAoStBn — Gojclr. 


i^fcrA<:«.^,  5.85;  80. 10;  one  mined  by  deeds: 
Q^rMtM^av  :  mmi^,  14.  39. 

e/o)|a9a5w,  5.  77;  13.  il ;  42.  43. 

OtfrQpanr,  88.  I,  a.      ^&vAa^,  85.  5. 
a.*^aRr-j«j»«9aRr,  fated  action,  4.  12  (?). 

fiR»,  «/.  [§  6a],  diffuse,  emit;  uju^, 
19.  19.    Comp.  a9^^. 

With  jfp^cui  away:  «^,  25.  33. 
m^^^,  brandish,  85.  a6. 
«aMar«,  UArotv  the  net,'  49.  8. 

I.  v.  (for  o9®  or  eS^)),  =filPi|^. 
(i)  i»/r.  perish. 

(a)  /r.  quit,  5.  400. 

ai^.pfiQm»^^diLQHAtfi  «ifraRr,  6.  178. 

II.  n.  release ;  heaven:  Qp^fi^  1.  32; 
8.5a;  5.400;  8.5,35;  9-79;  20.  ai; 
41.19.    [fl9®.] 

•rOCup,  8.  18.     aTt^/C^,  5. 4a. 

flffitl®,  «/.  [§§  6a,  160/],  slay,  41.  19. 

[A  causal  from  t^d^eSQ,  die.] 
fiS'Zkwr,  n.  [S.  VINA,  said  to  have  been 

invented  by  Narada],  a  lute,  49. 44. 

tihmtiij  Intists,  20. 13. 

e^fif  n.  [S.  vIthi],  a  street :  Gj^cJ,  7.3; 

18.  71. 
e^|a9£..c7ffu|Ozj(5£X)/r€Br,  an  epithet  of 

^ivan  as  worshipped  in  Arur.   See 

fiPw,  «.  [S.  vIra],  a  hero,  43.  58. 
tSnu^fiah  [S.  vTra-bhadra],  an  ema- 
nation of  ^ivan,  13. 15. 

«SilP,v.(foro9(3»),fall,2.i34;  5.80,156; 
11.19;  81.  «. 

dftpjoS  [§  160],  (for  eS(ip\eSI:=€S(iff^l 
cause  to  fall,  8.  159. 

fi&y,  n.  *  splendour  wsLS  dimmed,'  7. 69. 

^^^^Qmttrmmdi^^^^  26.  13 ;  87.  18. 

«?^(5,  V.  rest  in  state,  86. 38 ;  40.  a6. 
Qeu^  hot;  cruel  {Q€utu\aj,  Oa/c2),  Oo/*, 

©•oit  [N.  Lex.],  hot  desire,  24.  2$ ;  25.  37 ; 

45.  17. 
QmA\aS,  fierce  elephant,  6.  194. 
0«^#«»,  bright-eyed  carp.  26.  37. 
Qm^lOm,  boining  with  wrath,  14.  a8. 
Qmit^ui^  severe  affliction,  8.  71. 
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Om*//,  hot  water,  6.  i6x. 
QmO^urt,  fierce  fight,  6.  81. 
0«N&mo,  heat,  8.  a  a. 
Om£w,  14.  19.     QmimtBhar^  47.  I. 

Q^iimm^fi,  6.  98. 

Q«itei#Al  <Thon  art  the  heat,*  1.  36. 
Qmtmfi,  a  ^ed  cake  of  meal,  5.  315. 

Qisuskr^  QgulL.    See  O&dr. 

Q^€Satsa(d^  n.  a  ^aiva  shrine:  fi(s 
Q^umsirQ,  2.  60.  This  is  in  S, 
M^^^earth.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Qums€Sa[LJ3fi^ir^  author  of  the 
SQ/^tresrQuir/ftl).  See  Divdram, 
§  II  (six  odes). 

Q&/^ihLi,  V.  and  ».  glow,  5.  a;  6. 14a. 
[0«,.] 

Qeuihuj^  V.  wither,  6.  78. 

QeuQ^^  V.  fear,  6.  loa. 

Q^(S\%  V.  tremble,  6.  30,  46;  27.  9. 

Oa/(5|fi/(5,  ^«  shudder,  85.  5. 

Ofi/(5|ew^,  n.  dread,  6.  66;  24.  19. 

0«/(5|55,  V.  be  frightened,  82.  la. 

Qeuev^  V.  [§  70],  conquer,  surpass : 
Qeu^  jifea>t^,  26.  ii;  36-  37. 

Qejeo  Osiri^Qiuffor  [G.  153],  9.  63. 

0«/«;|^![G.  85],  1.6-10. 

Qisueifl. 

I.  light :  Q^sfii^Pih,  6.  68  ;  22.  15. 
Comp.  5>aff  and  Oo/ar. 

II.  the  open,  outside :  npu>,  41. 8. 

Om«m9,  v.,  6.  58 ;  8.  104. 
OmASuQ,  8. 114;  49.7,  8. 
OM««rtiQ,  ».  exhibit,  41.  4. 

III.  the  ether  as  element:  ^s§^^ 
4.  141. 

IV.  whiteness,  6.  laa.   [Oar«r.] 

0«rf^,  5.  97. 

Ofi/ar|^,  V.  be  afraid  or  ashamed: 
0«/il^,  5.  315. 

Qeum  (0«/«Br),  a/jjr*.  white ;  pure, 
bright,  35. 14. 

0«i*r;i-v»,  a  tknll,  6.  118, 166. 
Q«Mir«<p   12.1;  29.  ai. 

Qm^mfppi,  8.51;   17.1. 
Qm0ik\mm,t\nit,   19.  3. 
Q.ri*;«i««|«in&!  5.  73;  6. 146;  7.  9. 
OM*i^(yi«*rL^^#,  17.  a5.    See  (y«*kji. 


GQifi—G&id^i). 


Qmmi\mm\gam\  *Thou  Who  art  white/  6.  86. 
0«i*|««r«i,  a  glowing  fire,  white  heat,  6.  94. 
0«*|«kry  white,  or  silyer,  16.  34. 
Qm4tmA^  a  torrent,  flood  white  and  foaming, 

8.  77;  5.  80,  81,  84;  6.  53;  24.  13;  41.  aa; 

45.  3.     See  m^kn,  ^tkmb,  jptkuA, 
jimt  Qm^mM  sikmttt,  a  deceiver  plunged  in 
the  flood  of  desire,  5.  95. 
Q«*1v,  whiteness,  6. 103;  10. 70 ;  17. 25;  89. 6; 

43.65. 

OeufS^  n.  drunkenness;    palm-juice; 

sap,  8.90;  5.1107;  6.18,174;  85.30. 

[Ndladi,  180.] 
Qeujpi^  V.  [§  64],  hate,  loathe :  ^^, 

jy(5a/®,5.ai3;6.aa;24.5;88.4o. 
QeujDl\(gs^ijb^  n.  emptiness:  Ofi/jv,  Oa/ 

Qmpfii9.(:*jdr,  6.  90,  98.     0«^p«f cirir,  81.  30. 

Q^PH^  n.  a  hill,  6.  198. 

Oar^urir,  2.  100.     [d/#i*.] 

Q^p\fi^  victory :  Q^tuth,    [0«/«;  +  fi, 

G.  96.] 
Q^oTj  Ofi//D.    See  Oo/eu. 
(?Q/,  V.  [§  58],  bum,  11. 19;  14.  3. 

See  Oa/.     [Comp.  S.  vi.] 

C««,  48.  41.    Qmtm^,  6.  315. 

0«/*a)  [S.  VEGA,  vij],  agitation,  heat, 

desire:  Q^uuih^  1.  6. 
Q^Bcois,  n,  tiger :  l/ciJ,  6.  a. 

Q<SUar  \€J»\  T.  VfSARU,  VESARl]. 

Qeu^jpi  [§  68],  grieve :  ^otljjp/^  QiDeS^ 

Sfiar,  6.198;  21.18. 
Q^^p^  (fi7^/Dfiy),  repining,  38. 
Ofi/i«.£x>  [S.  vesha],  shape,  disguise, 

2.15,93;  17.14,15. 

Cm-/^#,  'one  who  assumes  a  garb,'  17.  33. 
Qeji^ar  [S.  vyadha],  a  hunter,  2. 17; 

15.li;  48.9. 
(7&/®,  n.  hunting,  2.  18. 

C«Q(y^,  the  guise  of  a  hunter,  48.  13. 
Gm/Qmtt,  2.  64;  48.  a  I. 
Qm^mt^  diversity  (?),  49.  7. 

Q^fiih=nnGsip  [S.  veda],  sacred  book, 
1.34;  5.  ^97;  9.  77. 

Qm^Qp^if,  7.  38.  QmijgQwrifiui,  17.  I. 
Gmfil,  4.  I06.  (?«i^Qm£#^«i,  6.  170. 
C«#i^QLrr(f*,  7.  15,  54. 

Q^fiiuar,  n,  Brahma,  a  Brahman,  8. 7 ; 
8.^8,39,55;  15.  a6;  85.14. 
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Q^^lBsr,  n.  [S.  vedana],  affliction, 
81.  5. 

Qofi^dr,  n.  a  king:  glmpo/ar,  Qsaear, 
marearar,  1.  6 ;  41.  8.  [Properly 
Qonum^ear,  from  Oa/tu.     S.  VE.] 

(Ja/«u,  «.  a  bambu,  11.  38. 

Cm/,  bambn-like,  42. 18. 

I.  fr.  perspiration :  Qoii^,  QofUm^, 

ap«A|(gp|c«#,  6.  337, 

II.  V.  [§  64],  stand  in  awe,  6.  30. 

III.  n.  root :  Qpeoth,  Qi^a^, 
CM0jgr««  be  rooted,  6.  10. 

Qmijip,  extirpate,  24.  7,  9.    [Comp.  81.  ai.] 

[See  «0,  iS^<  ur#i&.     In  K.  Kh.  Mha#  0^ A9. 
1  a 

Nig.  C«#  vcfeti  iejC«#  (?«#Mffib.] 

(?«/«), «.a javelin,  6.36,47,173;  I2.56; 
16. 6;  85. 9;  45.  34;  47. 1 1.   Comp. 

C«MMftt^^^,  a  Qaiva  shrine,  2.  39. 
Q^eidr^  «.:  ^tDnar,  9.  II. 

I.  ».  [S.  vela],  sea,  6.  i8a. 

II.  n.  work,  4.  29. 

I.  V.  [§70],  marry;  offer  in  sacrifice; 
desire:  fiQo/tlt^irar,  12.50,51. 

Ofi/Ll|i-.,  5.  81. 

Q6utLa>a,  6.  161;  85.  5;  45.  17. 

II.  Cupid :  tneiriD^ar,  5.  73, 157. 
(?fi/6Kir®u»,  iw/.  v.,  5.  2g(i;  82.  13. 
c-Nrtfi-r,  88.3,30;  45.5. 

(J«/«Br®,  v.  desire,  ask  for,  5.  46,  ij85 ; 

82. 13, 16;  88.  21-24,  &c.;  84.  25, 

26;  89.  9-12. 

Q^lfiu),  n.  elephant :  «//?,  ^fiesr,  6.  95. 

Ofi/o-loyss  (Lr/r*a>,  sacrifice,  5. 13 ;  8.  85 ; 

9-77;  14.13,21,28,48. 
(?g^j2/»  ^.  other,  88.19.  Comp.  id/t^. 
QmpCm,,,  2.  33;  4.45. 

Qmfimr,  incomparable,  6.  36a.    (?Mp|uQ,  6.  43. 
0«^M9A,  apart,  7.  37. 

QofGsBeo,  n.  the  spring-tide:  a/^/v^ 
*/rcU£2>,  5.  73,  157. 


y 


69)6IJ  —  Qr<Qijir&£ujib . 


I.  V.  [§  64],  place;  impart;  cause, 
8.  ai,  23,  a6;  5.  ^56, 321, 392 ;  9.  i. 

6Dfii/^4F=€ZDCft/4^,  create,  6.382;  18.  i; 
83.  30;  85.  15. 

Cause,  5.  379;  13.  25,  26. 

'  Used  for  «f  in  forming  cansals.  5  379. 


Store  up,  10.  ai. 

6B)a/|LfL/,  «.  a  hoarded  treasure,  3. 106; 
4.  lai;  6.155;  11.74;  26.1. 

r,  *He  Who  is  a  treasure,'  6.  392. 
b,  resting-place,  80. 11. 


II.  «.  the  earth:    Goa/ajii,  GD^oj^ti, 

1.81;  5.380,39a;  9.33;  47.35. 
cB>Q/ir/ri0aj£2>,  ».  [S.],  zeal,  6.  title. 
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GENERAL    INDEX. 


d?64lU    ^#QDS. 


Aditi,  p.  175. 

Agamas,  pp.  i,  8. 

Agavsl  metre,  p.  Izzxiz. 

Agni,  Hymn  14.  19;  pp.  Ixiv,  175. 

A-kalar,  p.  xhi ;  <  those  freed  from  dlyerritxes,' 

p.  Izxz. 
Al  (41*.  ^mA),  fig-tree,  Hymn  12.  77. 
Ambrosia^  p.  162. 
AmmSnai,  pp.  1 17-137. 
Anavam,  pp.  xlv,  Ixxx ;  NOTB  XV. 
AnthSthi,  or  'Anaphoretic  verse,*  pp.  44,  85. 
Ara9n  tree  (Bodhi),  p.  Ixyiii. 
Aran^Qvnn,  p.  37. 
Aristotle,  p.  aai. 

An4  (jy9*)>  gnux,  p.  xlviii ;  Hymn  29. 
Amna9aUm,  legend,  pp.  103, 117,  15a,  198,  244 ; 

Hymn  4.  i-io. 
Ariir,  pp.  303.  303. 
Arya,  p.  zx. 
•  Asnras,  pp.  165, 175. 
Athi-9eshan,  p.  Ixv. 
Atom,  Note  XV;   pp.  Ixxxvi  {jitm),  Iwxvii, 

18. 
Attmra,  p.  zlvi. 
Augustine,  St,  pp.  xx,  )i,  Ixvi. 
ATana9i,  p.  35a 

Baith,  Dr.,  p.  Ixix. 

Bhagayad-Giti,  pp.  xxxvi,  xlvii,  Ixvii,  Ixxxiv. 

Bhairayan,  pp.  95,  137,  177  (Vira-bhadra,  Vai- 

ravan),  xxxyiii. 
Bhakti  (u^P),  Note  VIII ;  p.  378. 
Bhaskara,  p.  xliU. 
Bhayan,  p.  47. 
Bhnyan,  p.  47. 
Bodhi,  tree,  p.  167. 
Bond  (ur#*).  Note  XV. 
Brahma,  pp.  46, 175,  177, 194, 
Brihaspati,  p.  33. 
Buddhism, p. XXX ;  Note IX;  Hymn  12;  pp.354, 

35'. 
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Qaiva    teachings    contrasted    with    Buddhism, 

p.  xxxiii ;  Note  IX ;  p.  354. 
^a-ka)ar, '  those  still  inyoWed  in,'  pp.  xlyi,  Ixyi. 
Qami-nathaiyar,  Ve.,  of  Kombakonam,  p.  Ixxii. 
Qsn^e9uyara  Nayanar,  p.  185. 
^a&kara,  p.  177. 

Aeharya,  p.  Ixxv. 

ganthi,  p.  xlyii. 

garal-song,  pp.  159-167. 

Qarithai,  p.  53. 

Qatarudriya,  p.  17. 

Qatti  (Qakti),  Note  Xni;  pp.  17, 103. 

gatti-niWLtham,  Note  V;  p.  xlyi. 

Catullus,  p.  341. 

Causes,~fir8t,  material,  instrumental,  p.  Ixyi. 

gera  land  (Pope's  ITdla^i,  p.  414). 

Chaitanya,  p.  Ixyii. 

Charles,  Dr.,  pp.  Ixi,  Ixxy. 

Charraka,  pp.  xlii,  Ixxxiil 

^ilapp-athiganun,  Note  IX;  pp.  Ixxii,  Ixxxvii. 

Qithambaram,  Note  VII ;  pp.  xxx,  Ixi. 

^iyan,  as  pictured,  Note  X ;  pp.  xxi,  Ixxii,  176. 

— -  is  red,  p.  89. 

—  the  beautiful,  p.  xxyii. 

wears  a  tiger's  skin.  Hymn  5. 38 ;  Note  VII. 

his  throat  is  black,  p.  177. 

has  a  bull  for  bofmer  and  veAule,  Hymn  19. 

39;  P- 177. 

destroyed  the  three  towns,  pp.  175, 358. 

asBhairaya,  Hymn  6. 118,119;  pp.  95, 177. 

'  Ways  of  Old,'  Hymn  1,  pp.  1-7. 

fiye  opentioDS,  Hymn  1.  42;   Note  I; 

pp.  17,  19. 

—  renowned  acts,  Hymn  2,  pp.  8-16. 

—  dance,  pp.  16, 135,  353;  Note  I;  p.  Ixyi. 

—  in  Madura,  Hymn  86 ;  p.  xxyli. 

as  imagined  in  the  south,  p.  17. 

a  bowman,  pp.  49, 175,  358* 

a  fisherman,  pp.  118,  343. 

as  Ekamban,  p.  13a 

—  in  Arur  as  'Lord  of  the  anthill,'  p.  1 19. 
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givan,  called  by  names  apparently  disparaging, 

pp.  xxxvii,  159.  176. 

his  insignia,  Hymn  10. 

a  woodman,  p.  34a. 

garland,  p.  206. 

as  a  mendicant,  pp.  Ixii,  140, 156,  x6o,  x66. 

Civa-flana/-bodliam,  pp.  zxii,  xdv ;   NOTS  III ; 

pp.  ai9»  344- 
(Jiva-Piragajpam,  Note  III ;  p.  xciv. 
Clond  (all^ory),  pp.  aa,  114. 
QokkA-Nayagar,  pp.  xxvii,  xxxii. 
Colonrs,  their  mystic  meaning,  p.  5: 
Compass,  points  of,  p.  ao8. 
Coppleston,  Bishop  of  Colombo,  p.  Ixx. 
gSja  land,  pp.   xxxviii,   303   (Pope's   AS/tf^i, 

P.414)- 
Crystal,  pp.  xlvi,  lii,  Iv. 

Dadl9i,  p.  176. 

Daityas,  p.  175. 

I>»kshan,  pp.  159,  173,  i76»  >79- 

Dance(asamystictexm),NoTEVII;  pp.  xxxviii,  xl. 

Dante,  pp.  xxxii,  Ixxxiii. 

Davids,  Prof.  Rhys,  p.  Ixx. 

Death  slain,  pp.  63,  358.    See  Yaman. 

Deeds,  good  and  evil,  pp.  xUx,  Ui,  3,  5, 18,  47, 

373.    See  Karmma. 
Demiorge,  pp.  17,  46. 
Desire  for  grace,  pp.  235,  375. 
DevSram,  p.  303. 

Devotee,  the  *  lowly,'  or  'little,*  Note  I. 
DurpL,  or  Kap,  pp.  Ixiv,  104,  175. 

Eagle-monnt,  Hynm  80,  p.  360. 
Elements,  five,  p.  5. 
Emancipation,  Note  III.    See  MuttL 
Embodiment,  Note  VI;  pp.  3,  31,  354. 
Epichoriambic  metre,  pp.  Ixxxviii,  48,  85. 
Eternal  {jt^parU  ante)  entities,  p.  li. 
Eohemerism,  p.  163. 
Evolution,  Note  XIV;  p.  17. 

Ficus  reUgiosaf  p.  Ixviii  (Ara9a,  Bodhi). 

•  Five  letters,'  Note  II ;  pp.  xix,  xxxix,  i. 
Flock  (of  sonls),  see  Pa9ii. 

Flowers,  p.  46. 

<  Forsake  me  not,*  p.  85. 

Frankfurter's  Handbook  of  Pali,  p.  331. 

•  Frnit  of  Divine  Grace,'  Notes  II,  IV,  VI,  XII, 

XV ;  pp.  xxxix,  xliv,  xdii. 

Ganges  (GaAga)  on  ^ivan's  head,  p.  70;  Hymns 

5.  356  (note);  6. 103. 
Gam^,  the  kite,  the  bird  of  Vishan,  p.  335. 
Gayatri,  p.  175. 
Gods,  their  number,  p.  337. 
Gold  dust.  Hymn  9. 
Golden  Porch  or  Hall,  pp.  xxx,  xxxviii. 
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Grace,  p.  xlviii ;  Hymn  29,  pp.  354-359. 
Grote's  History  of  Greeoe,  pp.  103,  163. 
Guru,  Note  IV;  pp.  xxi,  xliv,  17. 

Hala-hala  poison,  p.  163. 

Haran,  p.  37. 

Hell,  Hymn  5.  6,  p.  45. 

Heresy,  dread  of,  Hynm  86. 

Himalaya,  Himavat,  pp.  16, 135,  176. 

Hoisington,  p.  xlii. 

Hospitality,  p.  xxxvii  {Kurral^  81-90). 

Humming-bee,  Hymn  10,  p.  139. 

IdoUworship,  p.  xxxv. 

Incarnation,  p.  xlv. 

Ind«,  PP-  45i  175,  208. 

Inge's  Bampton  Lectures,  1899,  pp.  Ixxvi,  376. 

Ijam- Ceylon,  p.  xxxi 

Jaimini,  p.  bdii. 

Jain  system  and  writings,  pp.  xxxvi,  budi,  Ixxxvii. 

Jivaga  Chintamani,  p.  Ixx  (Pope's  A3/a/t,  p.  xU); 

Note  IX. 
Jivan-mutti,  p.  xlvii. 

Kabfili,  an  epithet  of  ^ivan  (««*•■),  p.  171- 
Ka9i  Khan^am,  pp.  95.  137,  159.  ^Ih'^l^- 
Ka^yapa,  p.  175.    [«rflu*.] 
Kaila9a  («■»»),  '^Ivan's  holy  bill,*  pp.  xxvtii, 

*  175- 

Kali,  p.  104.    See  Umai,  Diirga. 

Kaman,  pp.  160,  356 ;  Hymn  6.  73-76. 

Kamba-Ramayanam,  p.  163. 

Kandhas,  the  five,  in  Buddhist  philosophy  (Sans. 

Skandha),  pp.  xlii,  Ixviii,  IxxL 
Kannappan's  legend,  p.  I4i< 
Kapila,  pp.  xlvii,  Ixxxiv. 
Karaikal  legend  of  the  lady  of.  Hymn  7.  57, 

pp.  111-113. 
Karmma  {^ deeds),  pp.  xlvii,  xlviii,  143. 
Karttikeyan,  p.  39.    [C-iw*,  Velan.] 
Kingsley,  C,  pp.  xlvii,  Ivil. 
Koyil  Puranam,  pp.  33, 176;  Note  VII;  pp.lx- 

Ixvii. 
Knmarila  Bhaffa,  p.  Ixxv. 
Kurral,  pp.  xxiv,  xxxvi,  Ixxvii,  Ixxix. 
Kurunthu  (09*^),  pp.  xxi,  354. 
Kuyil,  pp.  198,  308 ;  Hynm  18. 

Labka  (Ceylon),  pp.  199,  3>i* 

*  Lily-flowers^'  song  of  the,  pp.  168-174. 
Lingun-><sign,'  pp.  Ixi,  Ixii,  Ixvi,  143,  152. 
Lokayattar,  Note  HI ;  pp.  xlii,  33. 

Madhava  Acharya,  p.  xdii. 
Madura,  p.  364. 

Sthala  Puranam,  pp.  xvii,  xxxviL 

Manual,  Nelson's,  pp.  xviii,  118. 

Mahadeva,  p.  177. 
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Maha-maya^  p.  254. 

'  Maidens'  Song  of  the  Dawning/  pp.  103-116. 

Mai,  a  name  of  Vishnn  («r«»),  pp.  343,  355. 

Malam,  p.  95 ;  Note  XV. 

Mandodari,  p.  199. 

Mamkka-Va9agar,  legend,  pp.  zyii-xxzvi. 

Mani-M^alai,  pp.  IxxU,  Izxzvii ;  Note  IX. 

Mann,  p.  170. 

Miigaxi  (month),  p.  103. 

Martinean'sTypetof  Ethical  Theory,  pp.  loz,  aai. 

Materlinck,  p.  Izzzii. 

Maya,  pp.  zlvii,  lii,  Izvi. 

Mem,  mount,  pp.  95,  258. 

Metemptychosis,  Hymn  1.  26-31 ;  pp.  3,  31. 

Metrical  Introdaction  to  TirnTifagam,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

Meyka^^y  pp.  jodi,  xdv. 

Mimaasa,  p.  bdii* 

Mirage,  pp.  23, 183. 

Moksha,  lee  MuttL 

Moming  Hymn,  p.  207. 

Mother-4ecad,  p.  194. 

Mnkaoda,  p.  63. 

Mair,  p.  xcv,  and  passim, 

Mutti,  (y/»P,  Note  HI,  p.  xlii ;  Hynm  10.  19. 

Nahuliy&r^  pp.  zziv,  xzzvi,  zlvi. 
Nallaiami  PQlai,  J.  M.,  pp.  xlii,  li. 
Na-maga},  the  goddeis  of  learning,  pp.  139, 180. 

In  Ji,  Chin«  the  first  canto  bean  her  name. 
Nandi,  p.  207. 
Nandi9Taray  p.  177. 
Nannul,  p.  i. 
Naradar,  p.  176. 

Naianan,  Narayanan,  a  name  of  Vishfu,  p.  166. 
I>nLtham,  p.  194. 
NeUi  fruit,  p.  244. 

Nelson's  Madura  Manual,  pp.  xviii,  118. 
Nestorians,  p.  Ixxr. 

Nirvana,  pp.  xlii,  xlvii,  Ixxii ;  Note  III. 
Nishlrala,  pp.  Izri,  Ixxvii. 
Novalis,  p.  Ixxxii. 

Oldenberg's  <  Buddha,'  pp.  xlii,  Ixx. 
5m,  Ofigaram,  Hymn  1.  33  j  pp.  xl,  353. 
Ovid,  pp.  203,  204. 

Pafu,  pp.  Ixxv,  Ixxvi,  Ixxix. 
Pan^i,  Hymn  86 ;  pp.  200,  203. 
Para-9aUi,  Note  XIIL 
Parrot-song,  Hymn  19. 
Parvathi,  p.  176. 

Pathafljali  (Sans.  PotaSijcUi),  pp.  Ixii,  IxvL 
Pathi,  p.  li;  Note  XII  ;  p.  17. 
Pafta^attu  PiUai,  p.  203. 
Periya  Puranam,  pp.  xciv,  iii. 
Perundevanar,  p.  163. 

Perun-tnrrai,  p.  xx;  Hymn  29.  3, 8cc;  pp.  212, 
225,  340. 
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Philo,  p.  IxxvL 

Pleiades,  p.  39. 

Prabhakara  system  (Uttara  MlmaQsa),  p.  xliii. 

Prajipati,  p.  175. 

Pra)aiya-ka)ar,  pp.  xlvi,  Ixxx. 

Prayer,  p.  254. 

Preface  (Nannul),  p.  i. 

Purra-NanniuTU,  pp.  xxxv,  163. 

Quietism,  p.  276. 

Ramaya^am,  pp.  160, 162.    See  Kamba-Rama- 

yanam. 
Havana,  pp.  173,  177. 
Real,  unreal,  p.  IxxxL 
'Refrige,'  Buddhistic  fonnula,  p.  231. 
Release,  p.  239.    See  Mutti. 
Rishisy  p.lxiL 
Rudza,  pp.  bdv,  Ixxv,  152,  165, 175. 

<  Sacred  gold  dust,'  pp.  128-138. 
Sakala,  p.  Ixvi.    See  ga-ka}ar. 
Sambandhar,  pp.  xvii,  xviii,  196. 
Sangamam,  p.  liv. 

Sa&khya  systenu  (atheistic  and  theistic),  pp.  xliii, 

xlvii,  Ixvi,  Ixxxiv. 

Kariki,  p.  xlvii. 

Santana  gurus,  pp.  xxxiii,  ixxv ;  Note  XI. 
Saresvati,  pp.  xxxi,  139,  180. 
Sarva-dar9aoa-8angraha,  pp.  xlii,  Ixviii,  Ixxxiii, 

xcv,  33.     (Cowell  and  Gough.) 
Savitii,  p.  175. 

Self-surrender,  Hymns  5.  5-8 ;  88. 
Siddhis,  the  eight,  pp.  xliii,  Ixv. 
Souls,  pp.  Ixix,  18.    See  Pa9u. 
Soul's  cleansing,  p.  liii. 

enlightenment,  p.  li. 

gain,  p.  Ivi. 

Southey's  '  Curse  of  Kehama,*  p.  198. 
Sports  of  Qivan,  pp.  xvii,  xxv,  xxxvii,  a6. 

in  Madura,  pp.  xvii,  39,  118. 

Suffering,  p.  254. 
Supplication,  Hymn  82,  p.  268. 
Siirya,  p.  139. 

Tambour  song,  pp.  152-158. 

Tantric  system,  p.  103. 

Tanu,  an  epithet  of  Qivan,  p.  326. 

Taruvanam  (Taruga-vanam),  pp.  Ixii,  16. 

Taylor's  Oriental  MSS.,  pp.  xvii,  118. 

Temple  influences,  pp.  xxxv,  85. 

of  Qithambaram,  Note  VII. 

—  of  Kailji  (Conjeveram),  p.  130. 

<  Tenacious  Grasp,'  Hymn  87. 
Theologia  Geimanica,  p.  xlvii. 
'Tiger-foot,'  see  Vyaghrapada. 
Tiger  slain  by  Qivan,  p.*  Ixiii. 
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Tillai,  pp.  Izi,  264 ;  Hymn  81. 

Tirotham,  pp.  xli,  xlvii ;  Note  V. 

Tim,  p.  xvii. 

Tiru.«ni|-payan,  Notes  II,  IV,  VI,  XII,  XV; 

p.  zdii. 
Ton^ai-man^alam,  pp.  xcv,  X41. 
Transliteration,  p.  xcvi. 
Tri-pitaka,  p.  Ixyiii. 
Tri-pnra,  p.  175. 

Uma  (Umai),  pp.  Ixxxiii,  91, 159.  175,  177. 

Umipathi,  pp.  Ixi,  xciii. 

'  Unspeakable  Vision,'  Hymn  31. 

Unthiyar  (-j^P),  p.  175. 

Upamanyn,  Sans.  (T.  C/bamanyan),  i-  zealons : 
axMo*^^  Mr(yMdl«/,  a  sage  mentioned  in  the 
Koyil  PuiSnam,  Note  VH  ;  p.  181. 

Uttara-k59a-maiigai,  Hymn  6^  ii»  15;  pp.  86- 
9h  ao4,  339. 

Vairavan,  Bhairavan,  Vira-bhadra,  p.  177. 
Vandothari,  p.  199. 

Vathayurar  Pnranam,  pp.  xyii,  xviii ;  NOTB  IX ; 
p.  1. 


Veda,  p.  175. 

Veda-giri,  p.  260. 

Vedanta  system,  pp.  zliii,  Izvi;  Hymn  4.  54. 

Velan,  p.  130.  Komaxan,  SnbiahmaDyan,  Mnni- 

gan,  K2rttikeyan. 
Vi^afigan,  epithet  of  ^ivan  as  woishipped  at 

Arixr,  Hymn  6,  74. 
Via2Sana-ka]ar,  pp.  xhn,  Ixzx. 
ViaSanam, '  trne  wisdom,'  one  of  the  five  Bnddhfat 

Kandhas,  Note  DC. 
Vira-bhadra,  pp.  169,  177. 
Vishnu  (Mai,  -r*),  pp.  Ixii,  30,  46, 165,  175, 

183,  235. 

Poiinam,  p.  163. 

Vj^hrapada,  p.  Ixi. 

Williams,  Sir  Monier,  p.  Ixx. 
Wilson,  Prof.  H.  H.,  pp.  Ixvfl,  175. 
Wonder,  decad  of,  p.  239. 


Yaman,  the  god  of  death : 

175.  asS- 
Yoga,  p.  Ixvi 


pp.  xxiv,  63, 
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